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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


In  offering  to  the  public  two  additional  volumes  of  the 
writings  of  Washington  Irving,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  contents,  in  large  measure,  consist  of  the  scattered 
productions  of  his  pen  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
brought  together  and  included  in  the  collective  edition 
of  his  works.  He  made  some  slight  preparation  towards 
this  object  previous  to  his  death,  but  left  his  purpose  un- 
fulfilled. I  have  now,  after  long  hesitation,  gatliered  up 
these  scattered  fi*agments,  in  pursuance  of  his  intention 
and  in  answer  to  repeated  demands  to  make  the  collec- 
tion of  his  writings  complete. 

For  the  portion  of  the  volumes  here  given  to  the  press 
for  the  first  time,  I  have  drawn  upon  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  bequeathed  to  me  by  his  Will.  It  is  illus- 
trative of  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors, 
and  consists  of  the  "  Legend  of  Pelayo,"  the  "  Chronicle  of 
Count  Feman  Gonzalez,"  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  his 
epoch,  who  united  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
and  the  "  Chronicle  of  Fernando  the  Saint,"  that  renowned 
champion  of  the  Faith,  under  whom  the  greater  part  of 
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Spain  was  rescued  from  the  Moors.  I  have  selected  these 
themes  from  a  mass  of  unpublished  manuscript  that  came 
into  my  hands  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving^  because  they 
bore  the  impress  of  being  most  nearly,  though  not  fully, 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  because  they  had  for  him  a 
special  fascination,  arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  his  long 
residence  in  that  romantic  country.  **  These  old  Morisco 
Spanish  subjects,"  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  published 
letters,  ^Miave  a  charm  tliat  nuikes  me  content  to  write 
about  them  at  half  price.  They  have  so  much  that  is 
high-minded  and  chivalrous  and  quaint  and  picturesque, 
and  at  times  half  comic,  about  them."  In  another  letter, 
written  about  the  same  time,  in  1847,  he  remarks :  ^^  I 
have  now  complete,  though  not  thoroughly  finished  off, 
the  *  Chronicle  of  Pelayo,'  the  *  Chronicle  of  Count  Feman 
Gonzalez,'  the  *  Chronicle  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Ommiades 
m  Spain,'  giving  the  succession  of  those  brilliant  sover- 
eigns from  the  time  that  the  Moslem  Empire  in  Spain 
was  united  under  the  first  and  fell  to  pieces  at  the  death 
of  the   last  of  them ;   also   the   *  Chronicle  of  Fernando 

the  Saint,'  with  the  reconquest  of  Seville Soma 

parts  of  these  Chronicles  run  into  a  quiet  drolling  vein, 
especially  in  treating  of  miracles  and  miraculous  events,  on 
which  occasion  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  comes  to  my  as- 
sistance, with  his  zeal  for  the  Faith  and  his  pious  hatred 
of  the  infidels." 

Of  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Ommiades,"  which  is  volu- 
minous, covering  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  I  have  given  only  the  story  of  Abderahman,  tht 
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Founder  of  the  Djmasty,  which  had  been  already  pub- 
lished, though  not  precisely,  as  is  elsewhere  indicated,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  here  reproduced. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  these  Spanish  memorials,  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  not  received  the 
final  revision  of  the  author.  I  give  them  as  they  came 
into  my  hands,  and  in  the  condition  of  preparation  above 
described. 

A  limited  edition  of  the  "  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of 
Spain,"  with  which  the  first  volume  commences,  was  pub- 
lished in  1835,  and  has  long  ago  been  exhausted.  These 
Legends,  consisting  of  the  "  Legend  of  Don  Roderick,"  the 
"  Legend  of  the  Subjugation  of  Spain,**  the  **  Legend  of 
Count  Julian  and  his  Family,"  formed  No.  III.  of  the 
"  Crayon  Miscellany."  They  have  been  so  long  out  of 
print,  tliat,  to  the  present  generation  of  readers,  they  will 
probably  be  no  less  novel  than  the  Chronicles  which  fol- 
low them,  and  which  receive  publicity  for  the  first  time. 
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PREFACE 


Few  events  in  history  have  been  so  signal  and  striking  in 
their  main  circumstances,  and  so  overwhehning  and  enduring 
in  their  consequences,  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Saracens ;  yet  there  are  few  where  the  motives,  and  charac- 
ters, and  actions  of  the  agents  have  been  enveloped  in  more 
doubt  and  contradiction.  As  in  the  memorable  story  of  the 
**  Fall  of  Troy,"  we  have  to  make  out,  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
veritable  details  through  the  mists  of  poetic  fiction ;  yet  poetry 
has  so  combined  itself  with,  and  lent  its  magic  coloring  to, 
every  fact,  that  to  strip  it  away  would  be  to  reduce  the  story 
to  a  meagre  skeleton  and  rob  it  of  all  its  charms.  The  storm 
of  Moslem  invasion  that  swept  so  suddenly  over  the  peninsula, 
silenced  for  a  time  the  faint  voice  of  the  Muse,  and  drove  the 
sons  of  learning  from  their  cells.  The  pen  was  thrown  aside 
to  grasp  the  sword  and  spear,  and  men  were  too  much  taken 
up  with  battling  against  the  evils  which  beset  them  on  every 
side,  to  find  time  or  inclination  to  record  them. 

When  the  nation  had  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the  ef- 
fects of  this  astounding  blow,  or  rather,  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  tremendous  reverse  which  it  produced,  and  sage  men 
sought  to  inquire  and  write  the  particulars,  it  was  too  late  to  as- 
certain them  in  their  exact  verity.    The  gloom  and  melancholy 
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that  had  overshadowed  the  land  had  given  Urtli  to  a 
Mupersdtious  iandes ;  the  woes  and  terrors  of  the 
clothed  with  supernatural  miracles  and  portents,  and  the  acton 
in  the  fearful  drama  had  already  assumed  the  daUoos  dM|w 
acteristics  of  nmiance.  Or  if  a  writer  from  among  the  eon* 
querors  undertook  to  touch  upon  the  theme,  it  was  embelBshed 
with  all  the  wild  extravagances  of  an  Oriental  imaginatkni 
which  afterwards  stole  into  the  graver  works  of  the  mnnlrlsk 
historians. 

Hence,  the  eariiest  chronicles  which  treat  ci  the  down&n  of 
Spun,  are  apt  to  be  tinctured  with  those  saintly  miracles  whU 
savor  of  the  pious  labors  of  the  cloister,  or  those  fhndfiil  flo* 
tioDs  that  betray  their  AraUan  authors.  Tet,  fitmi  these  apoo> 
ryphal  sources  the  most  legitimate  and  accredited  Spanish 
histories  have  taken  their  rise,  as  pure  rivers  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  fens  and  mantled  pools  of  a  morass.  It  is  true,  tha 
authors,  with  cautious  discrimination,  have  discarded  thoaa 
particulars  too  startling  for  belief,  and  have  culled  only  sadi 
as,  from  their  probability  and  congruity,  might  be  safely  re* 
corded  as  historical  &cts;  yet,  scarce  one  of  these  but  has 
been  connected  in  the  original  with  some  romantic  ficdoBi 
and,  even  in  its  divorced  state,  bears  traces  of  its  former  al* 
lioncc. 

To  discard,  however,  everything  wild  and  marvellous  in  this' 
portion  of  Spanish  history,  is  to  discard  some  of  its  most  beau* 
tifiil,  instructive,  and  national  features ;  it  is  to  judge  of  Spain 
by  the  standard  of  probability  suited  to  tamer  and  more  prosak 
countries.  Spain  is  virtually  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance^ 
where  every-day  life  partakes  of  adventure,  and  where  th« 
least  agitation  or  excitement  carries  everything  up  into  ex* 
travagant  enterprise  and  daring  exploit     The  Spaniards,  ia 
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all  ages,  have  been  of  swelling  and  braggart  spirit,  soaring  in 
thought,  pompous  in  word,  and  valiant,  though  vainglorious, 
in  deed.  Their  heroic  aims  have  transcended  the  cooler  con- 
ceptions of  their  neighbors,  and  their  reckless  daring  has  borne 
them  on  to  achievements  which  prudent  enterprise  could  never 
have  accomplished.  Since  the  time,  too,  of  the  conquest  and 
occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Arabs,  a  strong  infusion 
of  Oriental  magnificence  has  entered  into  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  rendered  the  Spaniard  distinct  from  every  other  na- 
tion of  Europe. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  the  author  has  ventured 
to  dip  more  deeply  into  the  enchanted  fountains  of  old  Span- 
ish chronicle,  than  has  usually  been  done  by  those  who,  in 
modem  times,  have  treated  of  the  eventful  period  of  the  Con- 
quest ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  trusts  he  will  illustrate  more  fully 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  times.  He  has  thought 
proper  to  throw  these  records  into  the  form  of  legends,  not 
claiming  for  them  the  authenticity  of  sober  history,  yet  giving 
nothing  that  has  not  historical  foundation.  All  the  facts  herein 
contained,  however  extravagant  some  of  them  may  be  deemed, 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  sage  and  reverend  chroniclers  of 
yore,  growing  side  by  side  with  long-acknowledged  truths,  and 
might  be  supported  by  learned  and  imposing  references  in  the 
mai^n. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

or  TBB  AKOIENT  INHABITANTS  OF  SPAIN.  —  OF  THE  HISBULl 

OF   WITIZA  THE   WICKED. 

Spain,  or  Iberia  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  days,  has  been 
a  country  harassed  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  invader. 
The  Celts,  the  Greeks,  the  Phenicians,  the  Cartha^nians, 
by  turns  or  simultaneously,  infringed  its  territories,  drove 
the  native  Iberians  from  their  rightfbl  homes,  and  estab- 
lished colonies  and  founded  cities  in  the  land.  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  all-grasping  power  of  Rome,  remaining  for  some 
time  a  subjugated  province ;  and  when  that  ^gantic  empire 
crumbled  into  pieces,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  the  VandalSy 
those  barbarians  of  the  North,  overran  and  ravaged  this 
devoted  country,  and  portioned  out  the  soil  among  them. 

Their  sway  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  fiflh  century 
the  Goths,  who  were  then  the  allies  of  Rome,  undertook  the 
reconquest  of  Iberia,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle 

*  Many  of  the  fkcts  in  this  legend  are  taken  fh>m  an  old  chronicle,  written  in 
quaint  and  antiquated  Spanish,  and  professing  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Ara- 
bian chronicle  of  the  Moor  Rasis,  by  Mohammed,  a  Moslem  writer,  and  Gil 
Perez,  a  Spanish  priest  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  literary  mosaic  work, 
made  up  from  both  Spaniih  and  Arabian  chronicles;  yet,  from  this  work  most 
•f  the  Spanish  h'storians  have  drawn  their  particulars  relative  to  the  fortunes  of 
Dob  Roderick. 
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of  three  yeanf  duimtioiL  They  drore  befbni  thflm  die  bow 
barous  hordes,  their  predecesaon^  intemuuried  and  iiiooii> 
porated  themsehes  with  the  original  bhabttantSi  and  Ibmided 
a  powerful  and  splendid  empire,  comprising  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, the  ancient  Narbonnaise,  afterwards  called  Gallia  Gotfeap 
or  Gothic  Gau1»  and  a  part  of  the  African  coast  called  Tfai|^ 
tania.  A  new  nation  was,  in  a  manner,  produced  bj  tUs 
mixture  of  the  Goths  and  Iberians.  Sprang  from  a  union  of 
warrior  races,  reared  and  nurtured  amidst  the  din  ci  arms,  Hm 
Gothic  Spaniards,  if  thej  maj  so  be  termed,  were  a  wailik% 
unquiet,  yet  high-minded  and  heroic  people.  Tbeir  dmpla 
and  abstemious  habits,  their  contempt  for  tofl  and  suflbrin|^ 
and  their  love  of  daring  enterprise,  fitted  them  finr  a  aolditt^ 
life.  So  addicted  were  tliey  to  war  that,  when  they  had  no  ea* 
temal  foes  to  contend  with,  they  fought  with  one  another;  and| 
when  engaged  in  battle,  says  an  old  chronicler,  the  veij 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  heaven  could  not  separate  theoL^ 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Gothic  power  remainad 
unshaken,  and  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  twen^-five  suc- 
cessive kings.  The  crown  was  elective,  in  a  council  of  pal* 
atines,  composed  of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  who,  while  tliqf 
swore  allegiance  to  the  newly  made  sovereign,  bound  him  hj  a 
reciprocal  oath  to  be  faithful  to  hb  trust  Their  choice  waa 
made  from  among  the  people,  sulyect  only  to  one  condition, 
that  the  king  should  be  of  pure  Gothic  blood.  But  though 
the  crown  was  elective  in  principle,  it  gradually  became  hered* 
itary  from  usage,  and  the  power  of  the  sovereign  grew  to  be 
almost  absolute.  The  king  was  commander-in-chief  of  tba 
armies ;  the  whole  patronage  of  the  kingdom  was  in  his  hands  i 

•  Flonin  de  (kamp^  lib.  3,  e.  IS.    Joftia,  Air99.  IVog.  Poaqk  L.  44 
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he  summoned  and  dissolved  the  naUonal  councils ;  he  made 
and  revoked  laws  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and,  having  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  he  exercised  a  sway  even  over  the  con- 
sciences of  his  subjects. 

The  Goths,  at  the  time  of  their  inroad,  were  stout  adherents 
of  the  Arian  doctrines ;  but  after  a  time  they  embraced  the 
Catholic  fkith,  which  was  maintained  by  the  native  Spaniards 
free  from  many  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  Church  at 
Rome,  and  this  unity  of  faith  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  blend  and  harmonize  the  two  races  into  one.  The 
bishops  and  other  clergy  were  exemplary  in  their  lives,  and 
aided  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  laws  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  state.  The  fruits  of  regular  and  secure  gov- 
ernment were  manifest  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  peaceful  arts ;  and  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  of 
luxury,  and  refinement ;  but  there  was  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
simple,  hardy,  and  warlike  habits  that  had  distinguished  the 
nation  in  its  semi-barbarous  days. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Spain  when,  in  the  year  of  Redemp- 
tion 701,  Witiza  was  elected  to  the  Gothic  throne.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  gave  promise  of  happy  days  to  Spain. 
He  redressed  grievances,  moderated  the  tributes  of  his  subjects, 
and  conducted  himself  with  mingled  mildness  and  energy  in 
th^  administration  of  the  laws.  In  a  little  while,  however,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  showed  himself  in  his  true  nature,  — 
cruel  and  luxurious. 

Two  of  his  relatives,  sons  of  a  preceding  king,  awakened  his 
jealousy  for  the  security  of  his  throne.  One  of  them,  named 
Favila,  Duke  of  Cantabria,  he  put  to  death,  and  would  have 
inflicted  the  same  fate  upon  his  son  Pelayo,  but  that  the 
youth  was  beyond  his  reach,  being  preserved  by  Providence 

TOL.L  9 
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for  the  fiitore  nlTfttkm  of  Spftiii.  Hie  odier  olf|eel  of  Ut  m» 
picioii  wai  Theuddredo,  who  lived  retired  fion  cent  Tke 
violence  of  Witin  reached  him  even  in  hit  retiraaieiit 
eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  immured  within  a  oaaUe  al 
do\-a.  Roderidc,  the  youthful  son  of  Theodofredoi  esoaped  to 
Italy,  where  he  received  protection  finom  the  Romans, 

Witiza,  now  coniddering  himself  secure  upon  the  Aimi% 
gave  the  reins  to  his  licentious  passionsi  and  aooa,  bj  Us  tgt^ 
anny  and  sensualttyy  acquired  the  iqypellation  of  WItba  tti 
Wicked.  Despising  the  old  Gotliic  oontinenoe,  and  jlaUi^g 
to  the  example  of  the  sect  of  Maliometi  which  suited  kb 
civious  temperament,  he  indulged  in  a  pluralitj  of  whea 
concubines,  encouraging  his  subjects  to  do  tlie  sameu  Mey ,  te 
even  sought  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  his  eioeaae% 
promulgating  a  law  by  which  the  clergy  were  released  Aon 
their  vows  of  celibacy,  and  permitted  to  many  and  to  entertain 
paramours. 

The  sovereign  Pontiff  Constantino  threatened  to  depoae  and 
excommunicate  him,  unless  he  abrogated  this  licentioos  lawi 
but  Witiza  set  him  at  defiance,  threatening,  like  his  GolUe 
predecessor  Alaric,  to  assail  the  eternal  dty  with  his  troops^ 
and  make  spoil  of  lier  accumulated  treasures.*  *  We  wiD 
adorn  our  damsels,"  said  he,  ^  with  the  jewels  of  Booms  Uid 
replenish  our  coflers  from  the  mint  of  St.  Peter.** 

Some  of  the  cleigy  opposed  themselves  to  the  innovatiag 
spirit  of  the  monarch,  and  endeavored  from  the  pulpits  to  rally 
the  people  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  their  faith ;  but  tli^  were 
deposed  from  their  sacred  i^ce,  and  banidied  as  seditioua 
mischief-makers.    The  church  of  Toledo  continued  refiadoiy 

•  Cknm,  d€  Lm^tramh,  70S.    AbwM,  Jmk$  db  Aragm  (•!  MihwintliMs^ 
M.i). 
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the  Archbishop  Sindaredo,  it  is  true,  was  disposed  to  accom* 
modate  himself  to  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  but  the  preb« 
endaries  battled  intrepidly  against  the  new  laws  of  the 
monarch,  and  stood  manfully  in  defence  of  their  vows  of 
chastity.  ^  Since  the  church  of  Toledo  will  not  yield  itself  to 
our  wilV  said  Witiza,  ^  it  shall  have  two  husbands.''  So  say* 
ing,  he  appointed  his  own  brother  Oppas,  at  that  time  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  to  take  a  seat  with  Sindaredo  in  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Toledo,  and  made  him  Primate  of  Spain. 
He  was  a  priest  after  his  own  heart,  and  seconded  him  in  all 
his  profligate  abuses. 

It  was  in  vain  the  denunciations  of  the  Church  were  fulmi* 
nated  from  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  Witiza  threw  off  all 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  threatening  with  pain  of  death 
those  who  should  obey  the  papal  mandates.  ^  We  will  suffer 
no  foreign  ecclesiastic,  with  triple  crown,"  said  he,  ^  to  domi- 
neer over  our  dominions." 

The  Jews  had  been  banished  from  the  country  during  the 
preceding  reign,  but  Witiza  permitted  them  to  return,  and  even 
bestowed  upon  their  synagogues  privileges  of  which  he  had 
despoiled  the  churches.  The  Children  of  Israel,  when  scattered 
throughout  the  earth  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  carried  with 
them  into  other  lands  the  gainful  arcana  of  traffic,  and  were 
especially  noted  as  opulent  money-changers,  and  curious  dealers 
in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones ;  on  this  occasion,  there- 
fore, they  were  enabled,  it  is  said,  to  repay  the  monarch  for  his 
protection  by  bags  of  money,  and  caskets  of  sparkling  gems, 
the  rich  product  of  their  Oriental  commerce. 

The  kingdom  at  this  time  enjoyed  external  peace,  but  there 
were  symptoms  of  internal  discontent  Witiza  took  the  alarm ; 
he  remembered  the  ancient  turbulence  of  the  nation  and  its 
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pronencss  to  internal  feuds.  Issuing  secret  orders,  therefore^ 
in  all  directions,  he  dismantled  most  of  the  cities,  and  demol- 
ished the  castles  and  fortresses  that  might  serve  as  rallying 
points  for  the  factious.  He  disarmed  the  people  also,  and  con* 
verted  the  weapons  of  war  into  the  implements  of  peace.  It 
seemed  in  fact,  as  if  the  millennium  were  dawning  upon  the 
land ;  for  the  sword  was  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the 
spear  into  a  pnming-hook. 

AVhile  thus  the  ancient  martial  fire  of  the  naUon  was  extin- 
guished, its  morals  likewise  were  corrupted.  The  altars  were 
abandoned,  the  churches  closed,  wide  disorder  and  sensuality 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  so  that,  according  to  the  old 
chn)niclers,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  diort  yearay  ^  Witin 
the  Wicked  taught  all  Spain  to  itn.* 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RISE  OF  DON   RODERICK.  —  HIS   GOVERNMENT. 

Woe  to  the  ruler  who  founds  his  hope  of  sway  on  the  weak  • 
or  corruption  of  the  people.  The  very  measures  taken 
by  Witiza  to  perpetuate  his  power  ensured  his  downfall.  While 
the  whole  nation,  under  his  licentious  rule,  was  sinking  into 
▼ice  and  effexninacy,  and  the  arm  of  war  was  unstrung,  the 
youthful  Roderick,  son  of  Theodofredo,  was  training  up  for 
action  in  the  stem  but  wholesome  school  of  adversity.  He  in- 
structed himself  in  the  use  of  arms ;  became  adroit  and  vigorous 
by  varied  exercises ;  learned  to  despise  all  danger,  and  mured 
himself  to  hunger  and  watchfulness  and  the  rigor  of  the  sea- 
sons. 

His  merits  and  misfortunes  procured  him  many  friends 
among  the  Romans ;  and  when,  being  arrived  at  a  fitting  age, 
he  undertook  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  father  and  his  kin- 
dred, a  host  of  brave  and  hardy  soldiers  flocked  to  his  standard. 
With  these  he  made  his  sudden  appearance  in  Spain.  The 
friends  of  his  house  and  the  disaffected  of  all  classes  hastened 
to  join  him,  and  he  advanced  rapidly  and  without  opposition, 
through  an  unarmed  and  enervated  land. 

Witiza  saw  too  late  the  evil  he  had  brought  upon  himsclfl 
He  made  a  hasty  levy,  and  took  the  field  with  a  scantily 
equipped  and  undisciplined  host,  but  was  easily  routed  and 
made  prisoner,  and  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  Don  Rod- 
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The  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothk 
kings,  was  the  scene  of  high  festivity  and  solemn  ceremonial  on 
the  coronation  of  tlie  victor.  Whether  he  was  elected  to  the 
throne  according  to  the  Gothic  usage,  or  seized  it  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  historians,  but  all  agree 
that  the  nation  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  sway,  and  looked 
forward  to  prosperity  and  happiness  under  their  newly  elevated 
monarch.  His  appearance  and  character  seemed  to  justify  the 
anticipation.  He  was  in  the  splendor  of  youth,  and  of  a  miyea- 
tic  presence.  Hb  soul  was  bold  and  daring,  and  elevated  faj 
lofly  desires.  He  had  a  sagacity  that  penetrated  the  thought! 
of  men,  and  a  magnificent  spirit  that  won  all  hearts.  Such  is 
the  picture  which  ancient  writers  give  of  Don  Roderick,  when, 
witli  all  the  stem  and  simple  virtues  unimpaired,  which  he 
had  acquired  in  adversity  and  exile,  and  flushed  with  the  tri- 
umph of  a  pious  revenge,  he  ascended  the  Gothic  throne. 

Prosperity,  however,  is  the  real  touchstone  of  the  hunum 
heart ;  no  sooner  did  Roderick  find  himself  in  possession  of 
tlie  crown,  than  the  love  of  power  and  tlie  jealousy  of  rule 
were  awakened  in  his  breast  His  first  nieasure  was  against 
Witiza,  who  was  brought  in  chains  into  his  presence.  Rod- 
erick beheld  tlie  captive  monarch  with  an  unpitying  eye,  re- 
mcm1>cring  only  his  wrongs  and  cruelties  to  his  father.  ^  Let 
tlie  evils  he  has  inflicted  on  others  be  visited  upon  his  own 
head,**  said  he;  ''as  he  did  unto  Theodofredo,  even  so  be  it 
done  unto  him.**  So  the  eyes  of  Witiza  were  put  out,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  at  Cordova  in  which  Theo* 
dofrcdo  had  languished.  There  he  passed  the  brief  remnant 
of  his  days  in  perpetual  darkness,  a  prey  to  wretchedness  and 
remorse. 

Roderick  now  cast  an  uneasy  and  suspicious  eye  upon  Evan 
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and  Siseburto,  the  two  sons  of  Witiza.  Fearful  lest  they  should 
foment  some  secret  rebellion,  he  banished  them  the  kingdom* 
They  took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Africa,  where 
they  were  received  and  harbored  by  Kequila,  Governor  of  Tan- 
gier, out  of  gratitude  for  favors  which  he  had  received  from  their 
late  Either.  There  they  remained,  to  brood  over  their  fallen 
fortunes,  and  to  aid  in  working  out  the  fbture  woes  of  Spain. 

Their  uncle  Oppas,  Bishop  of  Seville,  who  had  been  made 
copartner,  by  Witiza,  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  at  Toledo, 
would  have  likewise  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  king ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  art,  and  vast  exterior  sanc- 
tity, and  won  upon  the  good  graces  of  the  monarch.  He  was 
suffered,  therefore,  to  retain  his  sacred  office  at  Seville ;  but  the 
see  of  Toledo  was  ^ven  in  charge  to  the  venerable  Urbino, 
and  the  law  >of  Witiza  was  revoked  that  dispensed  the  clergy 
from  their  vows  of  celibacy. 

The  jealousy  of  Roderick  for  the  security  of  his  crown  was 
soon  again  aroused,  and  his  measures  were  prompt  and  severe. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  governors  of  certain  castles 
and  fortresses  in  Castile  and  Andalusia  had  conspired  against 
him,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  and  their  strongholds 
to  be  demolished.  He  now  went  on  to  imitate  the  pernicious 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  throwing  down  walls  and  towers, 
disarming  the  people,  and  thus  incapacitating  them  from  re- 
bellion. A  few  cities  were  permitted  to  retain  their  fortifica- 
tions, but  these  were  entrusted  to  alcaydes  in  whom  he  had 
especial  'x>nfidence ;  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  left 
defenceless;  the  nobles,  who  had  been  roused  to  temporary 
Dianhood  during  the  recent  stir  of  war,  sunk  back  into  the  in- 
glorious state  of  inaction  which  had  disgraced  them  during  the 
*eign  of  Witiza,  — passing  their  time  in  feasting,  and  dancing  to 
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the  sound  of  loose  and  wmnton  minstrelsy.*  It  was  icaroelj 
possible  to  recognize  in  these  idle  wassailera  and  soft  volupt- 
uaries the  descendants  of  the  stem  and  frugal  warriors  of  the 
frozen  North,  —  who  had  braved  flood  and  mountain,  and  heat 
and  cold,  and  had  battled  their  way  to  empire  across  half  a 
world  in  arms. 

They  surrounded  their  youthful  monarch,  it  is  true,  with  a 
blaze  of  military  pomp.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendor 
of  their  arms,  which  were  embossed  and  enamelled,  and  en* 
riched  with  gold  and  jewels  and  curious  devices ;  nothing  could 
be  more  gallant  and  glorious  than  their  array ;  it  was  all  plume 
and  banner  and  silken  pageantry,  the  gorgeous  trappings  finr 
tilt  and  tourney  and  courtly  revel ;  but  the  iron  soul  of  wmr 
was  wanting. 

How  rare  it  is  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
With  the  fate  of  Witiza  full  before  his  eyes,  Don  Roderick  in- 
dulged in  the  same  pernicious  errors,  and  was  doomed*  in  Uka 
manner^  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  perdition. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

or  THE  LOYES   OF  RODERICK  AND  THE  PRINCESS   ELTATA. 

As  jet  the  heart  of  Roderick,  occupied  by  the  struggles  of 
his  early  life,  by  warlike  enterprises,  and  by  the  inquietudes  of 
newly  gotten  power,  had  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
women ;  but  in  the  present  voluptuous  calm,  the  amorous  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature  assumed  their  sway.  There  are  divers 
accounts  of  the  youthful  beauty  who  first  found  favor  in  his 
eyes,  and  was  elevated  by  him  to  the  throne.  We  follow  in 
our  legend  the  details  of  an  Arabian  chronicler,*  authenti- 
cated by  a  Spanish  poetf  Let  those  who  dispute  our  ikcts 
pLX>dHce  better  authority  for  their  contradiction. 

Among  the  few  fortified  places  that  had  not  been  dismantled 
by  Don  Roderick,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Denia,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  defended  on  a  rock-built  castle 
that  overlooked  the  sea. 

The  Alcayde  of  the  castle,  with  many  of  the  people  of  Denia, 
was  one  day  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel,  imploring  the  "Virgin  to 
allay  a  tempest  which  was  strewing  the  coast  with  wrecks,  when 
a  sentinel  brought  word  that  a  Moorish  cruiser  was  standing 
for  the  land.  The  Alcayde  gave  orders  to  ring  the  alarm-bells, 
light  signal-fires  on  the  hill-tops,  and  rouse  the  country,  for  the 
coast  was  subject  to  cruel  maraudings  from  the  Barbary 
cnusers. 

•  Persia  de  Etpaia,  por  AbtUcasim  Tazif  AbenUriqne,  lib.  1. 
1  Lope  de  Vega. 
2» 
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In  a  little  while  the  horsemen  of  the  neighborhood  were 
Been  pricking  along  the  beach,  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
they  could  find,  and  the  Alcayde  and  his  scanty  garrison  de* 
scended  from  the  hill.  In  the  mean  time  the  Moorish  bark 
came  rolling  and  pitching  towards  the  land.  As  it  drew  near, 
the  rich  carving  and  gilding  with  which  it  was  decorated,  its 
silken  bandaroles  and  banks  of  crimson  oars,  showed  it  to  be 
no  warlike  vessel,  but  a  sumptuous  galiot  destined  for  state  and 
ceremony.  It  bore  the  marks  of  the  tempest ;  the  masts  were 
broken,  the  oars  shattered,  and  fragments  of  snowy  sails  and 
silken  awnings  were  fluttering  in  the  blast 

As  the  galiot  grounded  upon  the  sand,  the  impatient  rabble 
rushed  into  the  surf  to  capture  and  make  spoil ;  but  were  awed 
into  admiration  and  respect  by  the  appearance  of  the  illustrious 
company  on  board.  There  were  Moors  of  both  sexes,  sumpt- 
uously arrayed,  and  adorned  with  precious  jewels,  bearing  thd 
demeanor  of  persons  of  lofly  rank.  Among  them  shone  con* 
spicuous  a  youthful  beauty,  magnificently  attired,  to  whom  all 
seemed  to  pay  reverence. 

Several  of  the  Moors  surrounded  her  with  drawn  sworda^ 
threatening  death  to  any  that  approached ;  others  sprang  from 
the  bark,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the 
Alcayde,  implored  him,  by  his  honor  and  courtesy  as  a  knight^ 
to  protect  a  royal  virgin  from  injury  and  insult 

**  You  behold  before  you,"  said  they,  "  the  only  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Algiers,  the  betrothed  bride  of  the  son  of  the  ICi^ 
of  Tunis.  We  were  conducting  her  to  the  court  of  her  ex- 
pecting bridegroom,  when  a  tempest  drove  us  from  our  course^ 
and  compelled  us  to  take  refuge  on  your  coast  Be  not  mom' 
cruel  than  the  tempest,  but  deal  nobly  with  that  which  even 
and  storm  have  spared." 
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The  Alcayde  listened  to  their  prayers.  He  conducted  the 
princess  and  her  train  to  the  castle,  where  every  honor  due  to 
her  rank  was  paid  her.  Some  of  her  ancient  attendants  inter- 
ceded for  her  liberation,  promising  countless  sums  to  be  paid 
by  her  father  for  her  ransom  ;  but  the  Alcayde  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  their  golden  offers.  ^  She  is  a  royal  captive,"  said  he ; 
^  it  belongs  to  my  sovereign  alone  to  dispose  of  her."  After 
she  had  reposed,  therefore,  for  some  days  at  the  castle,  and  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  and  terror  of  the  seas,  he  caused  her 
to  be  conducted,  with  all  her  train,  in  magnificent  state  to  the 
court  of  Don  Roderick. 

The  beautifiil  Elyata*  entered  Toledo  more  like  a  trium- 
phant sovereign  than  a  captive.  A  chosen  band  of  Christian 
horsemen,  splendidly  armed,  appeared  to  wait  upon  her  as  a 
mere  guard  of  honor.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  Moorish 
damsels  of  her  train,  and  followed  by  her  own  Moslem  guards, 
all  attired  with  the  magnificence  that  had  been  intended  to 
grace  her  arrival  at  the  court  of  Tunis.  The  princess  was  ar- 
rayed in  bridal  robes,  woven  in  the  most  costly  looms  of  the 
Orient;  her  diadem  sparkled  with  diamonds,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  rarest  plumes  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  even  the 
rilken  trappings  of  her  palfrey,  which  swept  the  groimd,  were 
covered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  As  this  brilliant  cav- 
alcade crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus,  all  Toledo  poured  forth 
to  behold  it,  and  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city  but 
praises  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Princess  of  Algiers. 
King  Roderick  came  forth,  attended  by  the  chivalry  of  his 
court,  to  receive  the  royal  captive.  His  recent  voluptuous  life 
bid  disposed  him  for  tender  and  amorous  affections,  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  beautiful  Elyata  he  was  enraptured  with  hei 

*  By  some  sbe  if  aUled  Zan. 
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charms.  Seeing  her  face  clouded  with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  ha 
soothed  her  with  gentle  and  courteous  words,  and  conducting 
her  to  a  royal  palace,  ^  Behold,**  said  he,  **  thy  habitation,  where 
no  one  shall  molest  thee;  consider  thyself  at  home  in  the 
mansion  of  thy  father,  and  dispose  of  anything  according  to 
thy  will." 

Here  the  princess  passed  her  time,  with  the  female  attend- 
ants who  had  accompanied  her  from  Algiers ;  and  no  ooe  but 
the  king  was  permitted  to  visit  her,  who  daily  became  more 
and  more  enamored  of  his  lovely  captive,  and  sought  by  tender 
assiduity  to  gain  her  affections.  The  distress  of  the  princesa 
at  her  captivity  was  soothed  by  this  gentle  treatment  She  waa 
of  an  age  when  sorrow  cannot  long  hold  sway  over  the  hearL 
Accompanied  by  her  youthful  attendants,  she  ranged  the  spa* 
cious  apartments  of  the  palace,  and  sported  among  the  groves 
and  alleys  of  its  garden.  Every  day  the  remembrance  of  the 
paternal  home  grew  less  and  less  painfUl,  and  the  king  became 
more  and  more  amiable  in  her  eyes ;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
offered  to  share  his  heart  and  throne  with  her,  she  listened  with 
downcast  looks  and  kindling  blushes,  but  with  an  air  of  resig* 
nation. 

One  obstacle  remained  to  the  complete  fruition  of  the  mon* 
arch's  wishes,  and  this  was  the  religion  of  the  princess.  Bod* 
erick  forthwith  employed  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  instruct 
the  beautiful  Elyata  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  fidth. 
The  female  intellect  is  quick  in  perceiving  the  merits  of  new 
doctrines;  the  archbishop,  therefore,  soon  succeeded  in  con- 
verting, not  merely  the  princess,  but  most  of  her  attendants, 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  their  public  baptism.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  the  court    The 
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princess  and  her  damsels,  clad  in  white,  walked  on  foot  to  the 
cathedral,  while  numerous  beautiful  children,  arrayed  as  angels, 
strewed  their  path  with  flowers ;  and  the  archbishop  meeting 
ihem  at  the  portal,  received  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  bosom 
of  tlie  Church.  The  princess  abandoned  her  Moorish  appella* 
tion  of  £lyata,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Exilona,  by 
which  she  was  thenceforth  called  and  has  generally  been  known 
in  history. 

The  nuptials  of  Roderick  and  the  beautiful  convert  took 
place  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  celebrated  with  great  mag- 
nificence. There  were  jousts,  and  tourneys,  and  banquets,  and 
other  rejoicings,  which  lasted  twenty  days,  and  were  attended 
by  the  principal  nobles  fi'om  all  parts  of  Spain.  After  these 
were  over,  such  of  the  attendants  of  the  princess  as  refused  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  desired  to  return  to  Africa,  were 
dismissed  with  munificent  presents ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  the  King  of  Algiers,  to  inform  him  of  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  prof&r  him  the  friendship  of  King  Roderick.* 

*  "  Como  esta  Infimta  era  may  hermosa,  y  el  Bey  [Don  Bodrigo]  dbpnesta  y 
gentU  hombre,  entro  por  medio  el  amor  y  aficion,  y  jaoto  con  el  regalo  con  qne 
U  avia  mandado  hospedar  y  eervir  ftd  causa  que  el  rey  perauadio  esta  Infanta, 
que  d  ae  toniava  a  su  ley  de  christiano  la  tomaria  por  mnger,  y  qne  la  haria 
•efiora  de  sos  Bejrnos.  Con  esta  persuasion  ella  ftie  contenta,  y  aviendose  vneltt 
rhrifftianw,  se  caso  con  ella,  y  ae  oelebraron  sos  bodas  oon  muchas  fiestas  y  VQgo- 
sgoafOomoeraraaoB.*'— Abulcasim,  Qmfd  ds  JStpoMt  e9p»  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OK    COUNT    JULIAN. 

Fob  a  time  Don  l^xlerick  lived  happfly  with  hb  joung 
And  beautiful  queen,  and  Toledo  was  the  seat  at  festivity 
and  splendor.  The  principal  nobles  throughout  the  Idngdom 
repaired  to  his  court  to  pay  him  homage,  and  to  receive  hit 
commands;  and  none  were  more  devoted  in  their  reverence 
than  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  suspicion  from  their  con* 
nection  with  the  late  king. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Count  Julian,  a  man 
destined  to  be  infamously  renowned  in  the  dark  story  of  hia 
country*8  woes.  He  was  of  one  of  the  proudest  Gothic  fami- 
lies, lord  of  Consucgra  and  Algeziras,  and  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  Witiza  and  the  Bishop  Oppas,  —  his  wife,  the 
Countess  Frandina,  being  their  sister.  In  consequence  of 
this  connection,  and  of  his  own  merits,  he  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  dignities  and  commands,  being  one  of  the  Espatorio^ 
or  royal  sword-bearers,  —  an  office  of  the  greatest  confidence 
about  the  person  of  the  sovereign.*  He  had,  moreover,  been 
entrusted  with  the  military  government  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions on  the  African  coast  of  the  strait,  which  at  that  time 
were  threatened  by  the  Arabs  of  the  East,  the  followers  of 


*  Condet  Espatorios ;  so  called  from  the  drawn  twofdi  of  ample  sist 
breadth  with  which  they  kept  guard  in  the  antecbamben  of  the  GoChk  kiagi. 
Comee  Spathariorum,  citftodum  corporis  Regit  Profbctoa.      Hone  at  Piopa 
■ptthariom  appellatom  exiitimo.— Pair.  PimL  d$  Qfie.  Goth. 
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Maliomet,  who  were  advancing  their  victorious  standard  to 
the  extremity  of  Western  Africa.  Count  Julian  established 
his  seat  of  government  at  Ceuta,  the  frontier  bulwark  and 
one  of  the  far-famed  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here 
he  boldly  &ced,  and  held  in  check,  the  torrent  of  Moslem 
Invasion. 

Don  Julian  was  a  man  of  an  active,  but  irregular  genius, 
and  a  grasping  ambition ;  he  had  a  love  for  power  and  gran- 
deur, in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  haughty  countess ;  and 
they  could  ill  brook  the  downfall  of  their  house,  as  threatened 
by  the  fate  of  Witizsu  They  had  hastened,  therefore,  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  newly  elevated  monarch,  and  to  assiu^  him 
of  their  fidelity  to  his  interests. 

Roderick  was  readily  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  Count 
Julian ;  he  was  aware  of  his  merits  as  a  soldier  and  a  gov- 
ernor, and  continued  him  in  his  important  command ;  honor- 
ing him  with  many  other  marks  of  implicit  confidence.  Count 
Julian  sought  to  confirm  this  confidence  by  every  proof  of 
devotion.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Gk>ths  to  rear  many 
of  the  children  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  royal 
household.  They  served  as  pages  to  the  king,  and  hand- 
maids and  ladies  of  honor  to  the  queen,  and  were  instructed 
in  all  manner  of  accomplishments  befitting  their  gentle  blood* 
When  about  to  depart  for  Ceuta,  to  resume  his  command, 
Don  Julian  brought  his  daughter  Florinda  to  present  her  to 
the  sovereigns.  She  was  a  beautiful  virgin  that  had  not  as 
yet  attained  to  womanhood.  ^'  I  confide  her  to  your  protec- 
tion," said  he  to  the  king,  ^to  be  unto  her  as  a  father ;  and 
to  have  her  trained  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  I  can  leave  with 
jou  no  dearer  pledge  of  my  loyalty." 

King  Roderick  received  the  timid  and  blushing  maiden 
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into  his  paternal  care  ;  proroiMng  to  watch  over  her  hiqiplii 
ness  with  a  parent's  eye,  and  that  she  should  be  enrolled 
among  the  most  cherished  attendants  of  the  queen.  With 
this  assurance  of  the  welfare  of  his  child.  Count  Julian 
parted,  well  pleased,  for  his  government  at  Ceutfti 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    STORT  OF  FLORINDA* 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Count  Julian  was  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  Queen  Exilona  and  admitted  among  the 
noble  damsels  that  attended  upon  her  person.  Here  8h6 
lived  in  honor  and  apparent  security,  and  surrounded  by 
innocent  delights.  To  gratify  his  queen,  Don  Roderick  had 
built  for  her  rural  recreation  a  palace  without  the  walls  of 
Toledo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  It  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden,  adorned  afler  the  luxurious  style  of  the  East 
The  air  was  perfumed  by  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers;  the 
groves  resounded  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  while  the 
gush  of  fbuntains  and  water-falls,  and  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  Tagus,  made  it  a  delightful  retreat  during  the  sultry 
days  of  summer.  The  charm  of  perfect  privacy  also  reigned 
throughout  the  place,  for  the  garden  walls  were  high,  and 
numerous  guards  kept  watch  without  to  protect  it  from  all 
intrusion. 

In  this  delicious  abode,  more  befitting  an  Oriental  vo- 
luptuary than  a  GU>thic  king,  Don  Roderick  was  accustomed 
to  while  away  much  of  that  time  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  toilsome  cares  of  government  The  very 
security  and  peace  which  he  had  produced  throughout  his 
dominions  by  his  precautions  to  abolish  the  means  and  hahU 
tndes  of  war,  had  efi*ected  a  disastrous  change  in  his  char- 
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acter.  The  hardy  and  heroic  qualities  which  had  eonducted 
him  to  the  throne,  were  softened  in  the  lap  of  indulgence. 
Surrounded  by  the  pleasures  of  an  idle  and  effeminate  court, 
and  beguiled  by  the  example  of  his  degenerate  noUes,  he 
gave  way  to  a  fatal  sensuality  that  had  lain  donnant  in  his 
nature  during  the  virtuous  days  of  his  adversity.  The  mere 
love  of  female  beauty  had  first  enamored  him  of  Exilona, 
and  the  same  pasaon,  fostered  by  voluptuous  idleness,  now 
betrayed  him  into  the  commission  of  an  act  fatal  to  himself 
and  Spain.  The  following  is  the  story  of  his  error  as  gathered 
from  an  old  chronicle  and  legend. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  palace  was  an  apartment  devoted 
to  the  queen.  It  was  like  an  eastern  harem,  shut  up  fVom 
the  foot  of  man,  and  where  the  king  himself  but  rarely 
entered.  It  had  its  own  courts,  and  gardens,  and  fountains, 
where  the  queen  was  wont  to  recreate  herself  with  her 
damsels,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  jealous 
privacy  of  her  father*s  palace. 

One  sultry  day  the  king,  instead  of  taking  his  siesta,  or  mid« 
day  slumber,  repaired  to  this  apartment  to  seek  the  society 
of  the  queen.  In  passing  through  a  small  oratory,  he  was 
drawn  by  tlie  sound  of  female  voices  to  a  casement  over- 
hung with  myrtles  and  jessamines.  It  looked  into  an  interior 
garden  or  court,  set  out  with  orange-trees,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  marble  fountain,  surrounded  by  a  grassy  bank, 
enamelled  witli  flowers. 

It  was  the  high  noontide  of  a  summer  day,  when,  in  sultry 
Spain,  the  landscape  trembles  to  the  eye,  and  all  Nature  seeks 
repose,  except  the  grasshopper,  that  pipes  his  lulling  note 
to  the  herdsman  as  he  sleeps  beneath  the  shade. 

Around  the  fountain  were  several  of  the  damsels  of  tbm 
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queen,  who,  confideiit  of  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  place, 
were  yielding  in  that  cool  retreat  to  the  indulgence  prompted 
by  the  season  and  the  hour.  Some  lay  asleep  on  the  flowery 
bank ;  others  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  fountain,  talking  and 
laughing,  as  they  bathed  their  feet  in  its  limpid  waters,  and 
King  Roderick  beheld  delicate  limbs  shining  through  the 
wave  that  might  rival  the  marble  in  whiteness. 

Among  the  damsels  was  one  who  had  come  from  the  Bar* 
bary  coast  with  the  queen.  Her  complexion  had  the  dark 
tinge  of  Mauritania,  but  it  was  clear  and  transparent,  and 
the  deep  rich  rose  blushed  through  the  lovely  brown*  Her 
eyes  were  black  and  full  of  fire,  and  flashed  from  under  long 
silken  eyelashes. 

A  sportive  contest  arose  among  the  maidens,  as  to  the  com* 
parative  beauty  of  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  forms ;  but  the 
Mauritanian  damsel  revealed  limbs  of  voluptuous  symmetry 
that  seemed  to  defy  all  rivalry. 

The  Spanish  beauties  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
contest,  when  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  young  Flo- 
rinda,  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  lay  on  the  grassy 
bank,  abandoned  to  a  summer  slumber.  The  soil  glow  of 
youth  and  health  mantled  on  her  check ;  her  fringed  eyelashes 
scarcely  covered  their  sleeping  orbs ;  her  moist  and  ruby  lips 
were  slightly  parted,  just  revealing  a  gleam  of  her  ivory  teeth, 
while  her  innocent  bosom  rose  and  fell  beneath  her  bodice, 
like  the  gentle  swelling  and  sinking  of  a  tranquil  sea.  There 
was  a  breathing  tenderness  and  beauty  in  the  sleeping  virgin, 
that  seemed  to  send  forth  sweetness  like  the  flowers  around 
her. 

^  Behold,"  cried  her  companions  exultingly,  <*  the  champion 
of  Spanish  beauty !  ^ 
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In  tliCir  playful  eagerness  they  half  disrobed  the  innocent 
Florinda  before  she  was  aware.  She  awoke  in  time,  however, 
to  escape  from  their  busy  hands ;  but  enough  of  her  charms 
had  been  revealed  to  convince  the  monarch  that  they  were  not 
to  be  rivalled  by  the  rarest  beauties  of  Mauritania. 

From  this  day  the  heart  of  Roderick  was  inflamed  with  a 
fatal  passion.  He  gazed  on  the  beautiful  Florinda  with  fer^ 
vid  desire,  and  sought  to  read  in  her  looks  whether  there  was 
levity  or  wantonness  in  her  bosom ;  but  the  eye  of  the  damsel 
ever  sunk  beneath  his  gaze,  and  remained  bent  on  the  earth  in 
Tirgin  modesty. 

In  vain  he  called  to  mind  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  Count  Julian,  and  the  promise  he  had  given  to  watch  over 
his  daughter  with  paternal  care ;  his  heart  was  vitiated  by  sen- 
sual indulgence,  and  the  consciousness  of  power  had  rendered 
him  selfish  in  his  gratifications. 

Being  one  evening  in  the  garden  where  the  queen  was 
diverting  herself  with  her  damsels,  and  coming  to  the  foun- 
tain where  he  had  beheld  the  innocent  mudens  at  their  sport, 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  the  passion  raging  within  his 
breast  Seating  himself  beside  the  fountain,  he  called  Flo- 
rinda to  draw  forth  a  thorn  which  had  pierced  his  hand.  The 
muden  knelt  at  his  feet  to  examine  his  hand,  and  the  touch  of 
her  slender  fingers  thrilled  through  his  veins.  As  she  knelt, 
too,  her  amber  locks  fell  in  rich  ringlets  about  her  beautiful 
head,  her  innocent  bosom  palpitated  beneath  the  crimson  bod- 
ice, and  her  timid  blushes  increased  the  effulgence  of  her 
charms. 

Having  examined  the  monarches  hand  in  vain,  she  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  artless  perplexity. 

*  Seffor,"  said  she,  ^  I  can  find  no  thorn,  nor  any  sign  of 
wmmd." 
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Don  Boderick  grasped  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart 
**  It  is  here,  lovely  Florinda ! "  said  he ;  <'  it  is  here !  and  thou 
alone  canst  pluck  it  forth ! " 
^  My  lord  1 "  exclaimed  the  blushing  and  astonished  maiden 
^  Florinda !  **  said  Don  Roderick,  ^  dost  thou  love  me  ?  " 
^Seilor/'  said  she,  ^my  &ther    taught   me  to  love  and 
reverence  you.    He  confided  me  to  your  care  as  one  who 
would  be  as  a  parent  to  me,  when  he  should  be  far  distant, 
serving  your  majesty  with  life  and  loyalty.    May  God  incline 
your  miyesty  ever  to  protect  me  as  a  fatber.**    So  saying,  the 
maiden  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  continued  kneet 
ing;  but  her  countenance  had  become  deadly  pale,  and  as 
she  knelt  she  trembled. 

^  Florinda,"  said  the  king,  **  either  thou  dost  not,  or  thou 
wilt  not,  understand  me.  I  would  have  thee  love  me,  not  as 
a  father,  nor  as  a  monarch,  but  as  one  who  adores  thee. 
Why  dost  thou  start?  No  one  shall  know  our  loves;  and, 
moreover,  the  love  of  a  monarch  inflicts  no  degradation  like 
the  love  of  a  common  man ;  riches  and  honors  attend  upon  it 
I  will  advance  thee  to  rank  and  dignity,  and  place  thee  above 
the  proudest  females  of  my  court  Thy  father,  too,  shall 
be  more  exalted  and  endowed  than  any  noble  in  my  realm.'' 
The  soft  eye  of  Florinda  kindled  at  these  words.  ^  Senor," 
said  she,  ^  the  line  I  spring  from  can  receive  no  dignity  by 
means  so  vile ;  and  my  father  would  rather  die  than  purchase 
rank  and  power  by  the  dishonor  of  his  child.  But  I  see," 
continued  she,  "^  that  your  majesty  speaks  in  this  manner  only 
to  try  me.  You  may  have  thought  me  light  and  simple,  and 
unworthy  to  attend  upon  the  queen.  I  pray  your  majesty 
to  pardon  me,  that  I  have  taken  your  pleasantry  in  such 
serious  part" 
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In  this  way  the  agitated  maiden  sought  to  evade  the  mi» 
dresses  of  the  monarch,  but  still  her  cheek  was  blanched^ 
and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  spake. 

The  king  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  with  fervor.  ^  Hay 
ruin  seize  me,"  cried  he,  **  if  I  speak  to  prove  thee*  My 
heart,  my  kingdom,  are  at  thy  command.  Only  be  mhie^ 
and  thou  shalt  rule  absolute  nmtress  of  myself  and  my  do* 
mains.** 

The  damsel  rose  from  the  earth  where  she  had  hitherto 
knelt,  and  her  whole  countenance  glowed  with  virtuous  indig- 
nation. ^  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  am  your  subject,  and  in 
your  power ;  take  my  life  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  but  nothnig 
shall  tempt  me  to  commit  a  crime  which  would  be  treason 
to  the  queen,  disgrace  to  my  father,  agony  to  my  mother, 
and  perdition  to  myself.^  With  these  words  she  left  the 
garden,  and  the  king,  fbr  the  moment,  was  too  much  awed 
by  her  indignant  \'irtue  to  oppose   her  departure. 

We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  succeeding  events  of  tb# 
story  of  Florinda,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
sung  by  chronicler  and  bard ;  for  the  sober  page  of  history 
should  be  carefully  chastened  from  all  scenes  that  might  in* 
flame  a  wanton  imagination,  —  leaving  them  to  poems  and 
romances,  and  such  like  highly  seasoned  works  of  fantasy 
and  recreation. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I>on  Roderick  pursued  his  sidt 
to  the  beautiful  Florinda,  his  passion  being  more  and  mors 
inflamed  by  the  resistance  of  the  \'irtuous  damsel.  At  length, 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  helpless  beauty,  to  his  own  honor 
as  a  knight,  and  his  word  as  a  sovereign,  he  triumphed  ovei 
her  weakness  by  base  and  unmanly  violence. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  affirm  that  the  haph 
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Florinda  lent  a  yielding  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  the  monarchy 
and  her  name  has  been  treated  with  opprobrium  in  several 
of  the  ancient  chronicles  and  legendary  ballads  that  have 
transmitted,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  story  of  the 
woes  of  Spain.  In  very  truth,  however,  she  appears  to  have 
been  a  guiltless  victim,  resisting,  as  far  as  helpless  female 
could  resist,  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
who  had  naught  to  check  the  indulgence  of  his  will,  and 
bewailing  her  disgrace  with  a  poignancy  that  shows  how 
dearly  she  had  prized  her  honor. 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  father,  blotted  with  her  tears  and  almost  incoherent  from 
her  agitation.  ^  Would  to  Grod,  my  father,**  said  she,  "•  that 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  me  ere  I  had  been  re- 
duced to  write  these  lines.  I  blush  to  tell  thee,  what  it  is 
not  proper  to  conceal.  Alas,  my  father !  thou  hast  intrusted 
thy  lamb  to  the  guardianship  of  the  lion.  Thy  daughter 
has  been  dishonored,  the  royal  cradle  of  the  Goths  polluted, 
and  our  lineage  insulted  and  disgraced.  Hasten,  my  father, 
to  rescue  your  child  from  the  power  of  the  spoiler,  and  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  your  house." 

When  Florinda  had  written  these  lines,  she  summoned 
a  youthful  esquire  who  had  been  a  page  in  the  service  of 
her  &ther.  *'  Saddle  thy  steed,"  said  she,  ^  and  if  thou  dost 
aspire  to  knightiy  honor,  or  hope  for  lady's  grace ;  if  thou 
hast  fealty  for  thy  lord,  or  devotion  to  his  daughter,  speed 
swifUy  upon  my  errand.  Rest  not,  halt  not,  spare  not  the 
spur,  but  hie  thee  day  and  night  until  thou  reach  the  sea 
take  the  first  bark,  and  haste  with  sail  and  oar  to  Ceuta,  nor 
pause  until  thou  give  this  letter  to  the  count  my  father."     The 
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youth  put  the  letter  in  his  bosom.  ''Tnist  me,  lady,'*  mU 
he,  ^  I  will  neither  halt,  nor  turn  aside,  nor  cost  a  look  behind 
until  I  reach  Count  Julian."  He  mounted  his  fleet  steedp 
sped  his  waj  across  the  bridge,  and  soon  left  behind  hfaa 
the  verdant  valley  of  the  TaguSt 
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CHAPTEB  VL 

DOV  BODBBICK  BE0BIYB8  AN  BXTBAOBDINABT  BMBASaT. 

« 

Thb  heart  of  Don  Boderick  was  not  so  depraved  by  senso* 
ality,  but  that  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  the  in- 
nocent Florinda,  and  the  disgrace  he  had  inflicted  on  her 
house,  weighed  heavy  on  his  spirits,  and  a  cloud  began  to 
gather  on  his  once  clear  and  unwrinkled  brow. 

Heaven,  at  this  time,  say  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  permit- 
ted a  marvellous  intimation  of  the  wrath  with  which  it  in- 
tended to  visit  the  monarch  and  his  people,  in  punishment 
of  their  sins ;  nor  are  we,  say  the  same  orthodox  writers,  to 
startle  and  withhold  our  faith  when  we  meet  in  the  page  of  dis- 
creet and  sober  history  with  these  signs  and  portents,  which 
transcend  the  probabilities  of  ordinary  life ;  for  the  revolutions 
of  empires  and  the  downfall  of  mighty  kings  are  awful  events, 
that  shake  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  world,  and  are 
often  announced  by  forerunning  marvels  and  prodigious 
omens.  ' 

With  such  like  cautious  preliminaries  do  the  wary  but  credu- 
lous historiographers  of  yore  usher  in  a  marvellous  event  of 
prophecy  and  enchantment,  linked  in  ancient  story  with  the 
fortunes  of  Don  Roderick,  but  which  modem  doubters  would 
fiun  hold  up  as  an  apocryphal  tradition  of  Arabian  origin. 

Now,  so  it  happened,  according  to  the  legend,  that  about  this 

time,  as  Eang  Boderick  was  seated  one  day  on  his  throne,  sur- 
▼oi»  I.  s 
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rounded  by  his  nobles,  in  the  anaent  aty  of  Toledo,  two 
of  vtMicrable  a])|)canince  entered  tlie  hall  of  audience.  Their 
biiowy  boards  descended  to  their  breasts,  and  their  gray  hain 
were  Ixtunil  with  ivy.  They  were  arrayed  in  white  garments 
of  fort'i;^)  or  anti(|iiatcd  fushiont  which  swept  the  ground,  and 
were  cinctured  with  girdles,  wrought  with  tlie  signs  of  the  kh 
diac,  from  which  were  siis]H*ndcd  ciionnous  bunches  of  kejs 
of  cvf  ry  variety  of  form.  Having  approached  the  throne  ud 
made  oboisiince,  —  "*  Know,  O  king,"  said  one  of  the  old  mettp 
**  that  in  days  of  yore,  when  Hercules  of  Lybia,  sumamed  the 
Stn>iig.  had  set  up  hui  pillars  at  the  ocean  strait,  he  erected  s 
tower  near  to  this  ancient  city  of  Toleda  He  built  it  of  pro* 
di<;ic>us  strength,  and  finished  it  witli  magic  art,  shutting  up 
within  it  a  fearful  secret,  never  to  be  penetrated  without  peril 
nnd  disaster.  To  protect  this  terrible  mystery  he  closed  the 
entrance  U)  the  edifice  with  a  ponderous  door  of  iron,  secured 
by  a  great  hick  of  steel,  and  he  left  a  comnumd  that  every  kin^ 
who  should  succeed  him  should  add  another  lock  to  the  portal ; 
denouncing  woe  and  destruction  on  him  who  should  eventually 
unfold  the  secret  of  tlie  tower. 

*'The  guardianship  of  the  portal  was  given  to  our  ancestorSi 
and  has  continued  in  our  family,  from  generation  to  generatioUp 
since  the  days  of  Hercules.  Several  kings,  from  time  to  timci 
have  caused  the  gate  to  be  thmwn  open,  and  have  attempted  to 
enter,  but  have  paid  dearly  for  tlieir  temerity.  Some  have 
perished  within  the  threshold ;  others  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  horror  at  tremendous  sounds,  which  shook  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  have  hastened  to  reclosc  the  door  and  secure 
it  with  its  thousand  locks.  Thus,  since  tlie  davs  of  Hercules, 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pile  have  never  been  penetrated  by 
OK>rtal  man,  and  a  profound  mystery  continues  to  prevail  over 
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this  great  enchantment  Tliis,  O  king,  is  all  we  have  to  relate ; 
and  our  ermnd  is  to  entreat  thee  to  repair  to  the  tower  and  af« 
fix  thy  lock  to  the  portal,  as  has  been  done  by  all  thy  predeces- 
sors.** Having  thus  said,  the  ancient  men  made  a  profound 
reverence  and  departed  from  the  presence-chamber.* 

Don  Roderick  remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought  after 
the  departure  of  the  men ;  he  tlion  dismissed  all  his  court  ex- 
cepting the  venerable  Urbino,  at  that  Ume  Archbishop  of  TolecUh 
Tlie  long  white  beard  of  this  prelate  bespoke  his  advanced  age^ 
and  his  overhanging  eyebrows  showed  him  a  man  full  of  wary 
counsel. 

'*  Father,"  said  the  king,  **  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  this  tower."  The  wortliy  prelate  shook 
his  hoary  head.  ^  Beware,  my  son,"  said  he ;  '*  there  are  secreli 
hidden  from  man  for  his  good.  Your  predecessora  for  manj 
generations  have  respected  this  mystery,  and  have  increased  in 
might  and  empire.  A  knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  is  not  maia- 
rial  to  tiie  welfare  of  your  kingdom.  Seek  not  then  to  indnlga 
a  rash  and  unprofitable  curiosity,  which  is  interdicted  nndei 
such  awful  menaces." 

^  Of  what  importance,"  cried  the  king,  ^  ara  the  menaces  i 
Hercules  the  Lybian  ?  was  he  not  a  pagan ;  and  can  his  ( 
cliantmcnts  have  aught  avail  against  a  believer  in  our 
faith  ?  Doubtless  in  this  tower  are  locked  up  treasures  oi 
and  jewels,  amassed  in  days  of  old,  the  spoils  of  mi^^ilj  I 
tlie  riches  of  the  pagan  world.  My  coffers  are  •^^^wt 
have  need  of  supply ;  and  surely  it  would  be  an  acoeplsll 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  to  draw  forth  this  wealth  wbitii 

^  Perdida  J«  Ftfxina,  por  Abulcasim  Tarif  Abentariqne,  L.  1,  e.  S.  CSfWli 
Ritf  iHm  Jicdriyf}^  por  vl  Moro  Kasis,  L.  1,  c.  1.    Bleda,  Cnm.  cMp,  vB. 
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buried  under  profane  and  necromantic  apella,  and  conaecrali  II 
to  rL>li«^ious  purposes." 

Tlie  venerable  archbishop  sUU  continued  to  renioii8trale»  tnft 
l>on  liodcrick  heeded  not  his  counsel,  for  he  was  led  on  by  hb 
malignant  star.  **  Father/'  said  he,  **  it  is  in  Tain  you  attempl 
to  dissuade  me.  My  resolution  is  fixed.  To-morrow  I  wOl  es- 
plore  the  hidden  mystery,  or  rather  tho  hidden  treamren^  of  Mi 
lowttr 


4. 
1 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


STORI  OP  THE  UARTELLOCS  AKD   rORTEHTOm  TOWKB. 

The  morning  sun  ahone  brightly  upon  the  cliiT-butlt  towi 
uf  Toledo,  when  King  Boderick  issued  out  of  the  gate  of  d 
city  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  train  of  courtiers  and  cavatieif 
and  crossed  the  bridge  that  bestrides  the  deep  rocky  bed  ol 
the  Tagiis.    The  shining  cavalcade  wound  up  the  road  thai:! 
lends  among  the  mountains,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  tiM  I 
necromantic  tower. 

Of  this  renowned  edifice  marvels  are  related  by  d 
Arabian  and  Spanish  chroniclers,  "and  I  doubt  n 
the  venerable  Agapida,  "whether  many  readers  t 
sider  the  whole  as  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  i 
Oriental  iniD^nation  I  but  itis  notfbr  me  to  i^ecta 
is  recorded  by  all  those  writers  who  are  the  fitthq 
tional  history ;  a  fact  too,  which  is  as  well  a 
the  remarkable  events  in  (he  stoiyof  Don  1 
but  light  and  incon^derate  minds,"  continues  t 
"  do  hastily  r^ect  the  marvellous.    To  tlie  thinki 
whole  world  is  enveloped  in  mysterj,  and  eve 
of  type  and  portent.     To  such  a  mind  the  necr 
of  Toledo  will  appear  as  one  of  those  wondrooi  1 
of  the  nlden  time ;  one  of  those  Egyptian  and  ( 
storiud  with  hidden  wisdom  and  mystic  \ 
been  devised  in  past  ^;es,  when  man  ] 
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course  with  high  and  spiritual  natures,  and  when  human  foi^ 
sight  imrtook  of  divination." 

This  singular  tower  was  round  and  of  great  height  and  gran* 
dcur,  erected  upon  a  loily  rock,  and  surrounded  by  crags  and 
precipices.  The  foundation  was  supported  by  four  braxen 
lions  each  taller  than  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  The  walls 
were  built  of  small  pieces  of  jas])er  and  various  colored  marUeSi 
not  larger  than  a  nmn*s  hand ;  so  subtilely  joined,  howeTert 
that,  but  for  their  different  hues,  they  might  be  taken  for  one 
entire  stone.  They  were  arranged  with  marvellous  cunningi 
so  as  to  represent  battles  and  warlike  deeds  of  times  and 
heroes  long  since  passed  away,  and  the  whole  surface  was  so 
admirably  polished  that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  glassi 
and  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  resplendent  bright- 
ness as  to  dazzle  all  beholders.* 

King  Roderick  and  his  courtiers  arrived  wondering  and 
aninzcd  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Here  there  was  a  narrow 
arched  way  cut  through  the  living  stone,  the  only  entrance  to 
the  tower.  It  was  closed  by  a  massive  iron  gate,  covered  with 
rusty  locks  of  divers  workmanship  and  in  the  fashion  of  differ- 
ent centuries,  which  had  been  affixed  by  the  predecessora  of 
Don  Iloderick.  On  either  side  of  the  portal  stood  the  two 
ancient  guardians  of  the  tower,  laden  with  the  ke}'S  appertain* 
ing  to  the  locks. 

The  king  alighted,  and  approaching  the  portals,  ordered  the 
guardians  to  unlock  the  gate.  The  hoary  headed  men  drew 
back  with  terror.  ^  Alas ! "  cried  they,  ^  what  is  it  your  nuyesty 
requires  of  us  ?  Would  you  have  the  mischiefs  of  this  tower 
unbound,  and  let  loose  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  foundaUons  ?  * 

*  From  the  minute  account  of  the  good  friar,  drawn  from  the  ancient  chros* 
Iclei>,  it  woiiJd  appear  that  the  walls  of  the  tower  were  pictured  in  moaaic  work. 
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The  venerable  Archbishop  Urbino  likewise  implored  him  not 
to  disturb  a  mystery  which  had  been  held  sacred  from  gen* 
eration  to  generation  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  which 
even  Caesar  himself  when  sovereign  of  Spain,  had  not  ven- 
tured to  invade.  The  youthful  cavaliers,  however,  were  eager 
to  pursue  the  adventure,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  rash  cu- 
riosity. 

^  Come  what  come  may,"  exclaimed  Don  Roderick,  **  I  am 
resolved  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  tower."  So  saying, 
he  again  commanded  the  guardians  to  unlock  the  portal.  The 
ancient  men  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  their  hands 
shook  with  age,  and  when  they  applied  the  keys  the  locks  were 
so  rusted  by  time,  or  of  such  strange  workmanship,  that  they 
resisted  their  feeble  efforts,  whereupon  the  young  cavaliers 
pressed  forward  and  lent  their  aid.  Still  the  locks  were  so 
numerous  and  difficult,  that  with  all  their  eagerness  and 
strength  a  great  part  of  the  day.  was  exhausted  before  the 
whole  of  them  could  be  mastered. 

When  the  last  bolt  had  yielded  to  the  key,  the  guardians 
and  the  reverend  archbishop  again  entreated  the  king  to  pause 
and  reflect  ^  Whatever  is  within  this  tower,"  said  they,  ^  is 
as  yet  harmless,  and  lies  bound  under  a  mighty  spell ;  venture 
not  then  to  open  a  door  which  may  let  forth  a  flood  of  evil 
upon  the  land."  But  the  anger  of  the  king  was  roused,  and 
he  ordered  that  the  portal  should  be  instantly  thrown  open. 
In  vain,  however,  did  one  after  another  exert  his  strength,  and 
equally  in  vain  did  the  cavaliers  unite  their  forces,  and  apply 
their  shoulders  to  the  gate ;  though  there  was  neither  bar  nor 
bolt  remaining,  it  was  perfectly  immovable. 

The  patience  of  the  king  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  ad- 
rmnded  to  apply  his  hand ;  scarcely,  however,  did  he  touch  the 


I   ■ 
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iron  gate,  when  it  swung  slowly  open,  uttering,  as  it  WMt 
dismal  groan,  as  it  turned  reluctantly  upon  its  Iiinges.  A  o 
iiainp  wind  issued  forth,  accompanied  by  a  tempestuous  sou 
The  hearts  of  the  ancient  guardians  quaked  within  them,  i 
their  knees  smote  together ;  but  several  of  the  youthful  ca 
Hers  rushed  in,  eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  or  to  signal 
themselves  in  this  redoubtable  enterprise.  They  had  scare 
advanced  a  few  paces,  however,  when  they  recoiled,  oveiCG 
by  the  balefbl  air,  or  by  some  fearftil  vision.*  Upon  tfaiSi 
king  ordered  that  fires  should  be  kindled  to  dispel  the  ds 
ness,  and  to  correct  the  noxious  and  long-imprisoned  air; 
then  led  the  way  into  the  interior ;  but,  though  stout  of  he 
he  advanced  with  awe  and  hesitation. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  he  entered  a  hall,  or  ai 
chamber,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  door,  and  bd 
it,  on  a  pedestal,  stood  a  gigantic  figure,  of  the  color  of  bro 
and  of  a  terrible  aspect  It  held  a  huge  mace,  which  it  whii 
incessantly,  giving  such  cruel  and  resounding  blows  upon 
earth  as  to  prevent  all  further  entrance. 

The  king  paused  ft  sight  of  this  appalling  figure,  for  whet 
it  were  a  living  being,  or  a  statue  of  magic  artifice,  he  oo 
not  tell.    On  its  breast  was  a  scroll,  whereon  was  inscril 
.  ]  in  large  letters,  "^  I  do  my  duty."  t     After  a  little  while  B 

erick  plucked  up  heart,  and  addressed  it  with  great  solemn 
**  Whatever  thou  be,"  said  he,  "*  know  that  I  come  not  to  ' 
late  this  sanctuary,  but  to  inquire  into  the  mystery  it  contai 
I  conjure  thee,  therefore,  to  let  me  pass  in  safety." 

Upon  this  the  figure  paused  with  uplifted  mace,  and 
king  and  his  train  passed  unmolested  through  the  door. 

I  ■ 

.'.  >  [ ;  *  Bleda,  Oomca,  cap.  7.  t  Umb. 
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They  now  entered  a  vast  chamber,  of  a  rare  and  samptuous 
architectorey  difficult  to  be  described.  The  walls  were  in- 
crusted  with  the  most  precious  gems,  so  joined  together  as  to 
form  one  smooth  and  perfect  smface.  The  lofty  dome  ap- 
peared to  be  self-supported,  and  was  studded  with  gems,  lu»> 
trous  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament  There  was  neither  wood, 
nor  any  other  common  or  base  material  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  edifice.  There  were  no  windows  or  other  openings  to 
admit  the  day,  yet  a  radiant  light  was  spread  throughout  the 
place  which  seemed  to  shine  from  the  walls  and  to  render 
every  object  distinctly  vinble. 

In  the  centre  of  this  hall  stood  a  table  of  alabaster,  of  the 
rarest  workmanship,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Greek  char- 
acters, that  Hercules  Alcides,  the  Theban  Greek,  had  founded 
this  tower  in  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  and  six. 
Upon  the  table  stood  a  golden  casket,  richly  set  round  with 
precious  stones,  and  closed  with  a  lock  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
on  the  lid  were  inscribed  ihe  following  words :  — 

'^  In  this  coffer  is  contained  the  mystery  of  the  tower.  The 
hand  of  none  but  a  king  can  open  it ;  but  let  him  beware  1 
jfor  marvellous  events  will  be  revealed  to  him,  which  are  to 
take  place  before  his  death." 

ffing  Roderick  boldly  seixed  upon  the  casket  The  ven« 
erable  archbishop  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  made  a 
last  remonstrance.  **  Forbear,  my  son  I "  said  he ;  ^  desist 
while  there  is  yet  time.  Look  not  into  the  mysterious  de- 
crees of  Providence.  God  has  hidden  them  in  mercy  fiom 
our  sight,  and  it  is  impious  to  rend  the  veil  by  which  they  are 
concealed." 

^  What  have  I  to  dread  finom  a  knowledge  of  the  future  ?  " 
replied  Roderick,  with  an  air  of  haugh^  presumption.    ^  If 

8» 


good  be  destined  me,  I  shall  ei^foj  it  by  entidpetioa  %  If  mBt 
I  shall  arm  myself  to  meet  tt."  So  saying,  he  rashly  faroht  Ihft 
lock. 

Within  the  coflGer  he  finmd  nothfaig  but  a  Iben  dodii  fiilded 
between  two  tablets  of  copper.  On  unfolding  it  1m  behold 
punted  on  it  figures  of  men  on  horseback,  of  fierce  dfimpmoii, 
clad  in  turbans  and  robes  of  Tarious  colors,  after  the 
of  the  Arabs,  with  scimitars  hanging  from  their 
cross-bows  at  their  saddle-backs,  and  they  carried 
and  pennons  with  divers  devices.  Above  them  was  inscribe^ 
in  Greek  characters,  ^Bash  monarch!  behold  the  men  vfce 
are  to  hurl  thee  from  thy  throne,  and  subdue  thy  kingdom  I" 

At  sight  of  theee  things  the  king  was  troubled  in  wfMk, 
dismay  fell  upon  his  attendants.  While  they  were  yet 
ing  the  paintings,  it  seemed  as  if  the  figures  began  to  mov% 
and  a  faint  sound  of  warlike  tumult  arose  finom  the  doA,  wlA 
the  clash  of  cymbal  and  bray  of  trumpet,  the  neigh  of 
and  shout  of  army ;  but  all  was  heard  indistinctly,  aa  if 
off,  or  in  a  reverie  or  dream.  The  more  they  gaaed,  11m 
plainer  became  the  motion,  and  the  louder  the  noise ;  and  f3bi& 
linen  cloth  rolled  forth,  and  amplified,  and  spread  out^  aa  il 
were,  a  mighty  banner,  and  filled  the  hall,  and  mingled  wlA 
the  air,  until  its  texture  was  no  longer  visible,  or  i^ipeared  aa 
a  transparent  cloud.  And  the  shadowy  figures  became  all  In 
motion,  and  the  din  and  uproar  became  fiercer  and  fleiQsri 
and  whether  the  whole  were  an  animated  picture,  or  a  visioi^ 
or  an  array  of  embodied  sfMrits,  conjured  up  by  supeniatanl 
power,  no  one  present  could  telL  They  beheld  befiire 
a  great  field  of  battle,  where  Christians  and  Moslons 
gaged  in  deadly  conflict  They  heard  the  rush  and  tnospef 
steeds,  the  blast  of  tramp  and  clarion,  the  dash  of  cymbd^ 
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the  Stormy  din  of  a  thousand  drums.  There  was  the  dash  of 
swords,  and  maces,  and  battle-axes,  with  the  whistling  of  ar- 
rows and  the  hurtling  of  darts  and  lances.  The  Christians 
quailed  before  the  foe;  the  infidels  pressed  upon  them  and 
put  them  to  utter  rout ;  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  cast 
down,  the  banner  of  Spain  was  trodden  under  foot,  the  air 
resounded  with  shouts  of  triumph,  with  yells  of  fury,  and  with 
the  groans  of  dying  men.  Amidst  the  flying  squadrons  King 
Roderick  beheld  a  crowned  warrior,  whose  back  was  towards 
him,  but  whose  armor  and  device  were  his  own,  and  who  was 
mounted  on  a  white  steed  that  resembled  his  own  war-horse 
Orelia.  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  the  warrior  was  dis« 
mounted  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  Orelia  galloped 
wildly  through  the  field  of  battle  without  a  rider. 

Roderick  stayed  to  see  no  more,  but  rushed  from  the  fatal 
hall,  followed  by  his  terrified  attendants.  They  fled  through 
the  outer  chamber,  where  the  gigantic  figure  with  the  whirling 
mace  had  disappeared  from  his  pedestal,  and  on  issuing  into 
the  open  air,  they  found  the  two  ancient  guardians  of  the 
tower  lying  dead  at  the  portal,  as,  though  they  had  been 
crushed  by  some  mighty  blow.  All  Nature,  which  had  been 
clear  and  serene,  was  now  in  wild  uproar.  The  heavens  were 
darkened  by  heavy  clouds ;  loud  bursts  of  thunder  rent  the 
air,  and  the  earth  was  deluged  with  rain  and  rattUng  haiL 

The  king  ordered  that  the  iron  portal  should  be  closed,  but 
the  door  was  immovable,  and  the  cavaliers  were  dismayed  by 
the  tremendous  turmoil  and  the  mingled  shouts  and  groans 
that  continued  to  prevail  within.  The  king  and  his  train  hast- 
ened back  to  Toledo,  pursued  and  pelted  by  the  tempest 
The  mountains  shook  and  echoed  with  the  thunder,  trees  were 
nprooted  and  blown  down,  and  the  Tagus  raged  and  roared 
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and  flowed  above  ito  banka.  It  aeemed  to  the  aflH||^Ml 
courtiers  as  if  the  phantom  legions  of  the  tower  had  lasaal 
forth  and  mingled  with  the  storm ;  ibr  amidst  the  daps  of  Ihofti 
der  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  they  fiincied  thej  heard  fim 
sound  of  the  drums  and  trumpeta»  the  shouts  of  armies^  aal 
the  rush  of  steeds.  Thus  beaten  by  tempest  and  ovenrfaehMJi 
with  horror,  the  Idng  and  his  eoortiers  arrived  at  Toledo^ 
tering  across  the  bridge  of  the  TiguSi  and  entering  tka 
in  headlong  oonfiisiony  as  though  ibcy  had  been  pnlwiad  iff 
an  enemy.  ' 

In  die  morning  die  heavens  were  again  serenOt  and  all  Mfr 
ture  was  restored  to  tranqmllity.  The  king,  thorefbra^  isnal 
forth  with  his  cavaUers  and  took  the  road  to  the  towet^  ftk 
lowed  by  a  great  multitude,  for  he  was  amdoas  onoe  nora 
to  close  the  iron  door,  and  shut  up  those  evib  that  threaftaaed 
to  overwhelm  the  land.  But  lo  I  on  coming  in  rigiil  of  f3bi& 
tower,  a  new  wonder  met  tiieir  eyea.  An  eagle  appeared  hl^ 
in  the  air,  seemfaig  to  descend  from  heaven.  He  bore  in  Us 
beak  a  burning  brand,  and  lighting  on  the  summit  of  f3bi& 
tower,  fimned  the  fire  with  his  wings.  In  a  little  whilo  11m 
edifice  bunt  forth  bto  a  Maze  as  though  it  had  been  bnOt  U 
rosin,  and  the  fiames  mounted  into  the  air  with  a  brilHaBCf 
more  dazzling  than  the  sun ;  nor  did  they  cease  until  emtj 
stone  was  consumed  and  the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  Then  there  came  a  vast  flight  of  birds,  small  of  alas 
and  sable  of  hue,  darkening  the  sky  like  a  doud ;  and  theiy 
descended  and  wheded  in  circles  round  the  ashes,  cansfaig  aa 
great  a  wind  with  their  wings  that  the  whole  was  bomo  wf 
into  the  air,  and  scattered  throughout  all  Spain,  and  ^/km^ 
ever  a  particle  of  that  ashes  fell  it  was  as  a  stain  of  U«A 
It  is  furthermore  recorded  by  ancient  men  and  writass  fl 
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Ibrmer  days,  that  all  those  on  whom  this  dust  fell  were  after* 
wards  slain  in  battle,  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  necromantic  tower  was 
a  sign  and  token  of  the  approaching  perdition  of  Spain. 

^  Let  all  those,"  concludes  the  cautious  friar,  ^  who  question 
the  verity  of  this  most  marvellous  occurrence,  consult  those 
admirable  sources  of  our  history,  the  chronicle  of  the  Moor 
Bans,  and  the  work  entitled,  ^  The  Fall  of  Spain,"  written  by 
the  Moor  Abulcasim  Tarif  Abentarique.  Let  them  consult, 
moreover,  the  venerable  historian  Bleda,  and  the  cloud  of 
other  Catholic  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  event, 
and  they  will  find  I  have  related  nothing  that  has  not  been 
printed  and  published  under  the  inspection  and  sanction  of  our 
holy  mother  Church.  God  alone  knoweth  the  truth  of  these 
things ;  I  speak  notliing  but  what  has  been  handed  down  to 
me  from  times  of  old.** 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

COCMT  JULIAN. Hia   FORTUNES  «  AFRICA. HE  BEAS8  i 

THE  DISHONOR  OF  BIS   CHILD.  —  HIS  CONDUCT  TDEBECPO 

The  course  oT  our  l^ndarf  namtion  now  retunu 
notice  the  fortunes  of  Count  Julian,  after  his  departure  fn 
Toledo,  to  resume  bia  govenunent  on  the  coast  of  BErbu 
He  left  die  Countesa  Pnuidina  at  Algeziru,  hu  pfttern 
domain,  for  the  province  under  his  command  was  threatetM 
with  Invasion.  In  fact,  when  he  arrived  at  Ceuta  he  foui 
his  post  in  imminent  danger  from  the  all-conquering  Moalen 
The  Arabs  of  the  East,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  havli 
subjugated  several  of  the  most  potent  Oriental  kingdon 
had  established  their  seat  of  empire  at  DaniaBCUS,  whe 
at  this  time  it  was  filled  by  Waled  Almanzor,  sumami 
"  The  Sword  of  God."  From  thence  the  tide  of  Mosle 
conquest  had  rolled  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  so  tfa 
all  Alniagreb,  or  Western  Africa,  had  submitted  to  the  atan 
ard  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  11 
gitania,  lying  along  the  straits,  —  being  the  province  held  I 
the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  commanded  by  Count  Julian.  Tl 
Arab  invaders  were  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  most  of  the 
vclemn  troops,  seasoned  in  warfare  and  accustomed  to  vl 
tory.  They  were  led  by  an  old  Arab  General,  Musa  bi 
Nosier,  to  whom  was  confided  the  government  of  Almagreh,  • 
niosl  of  which  he  had  himself  conquered.    The  arolntioii  i 
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this  Teteran  was  to  make  the  Moslem  conquest  complete,  by 
expelling  the  Christians  from  the  African  shores;  with  this 
view  his  troops  menaced  the  few  remaining  Gothic  fortresses 
of  Tingitania,  while  he  himself  sat  down  in  person  before 
the  walls  of  Ceuta.  The  Arab  chieftain  had  been  rendered 
confident  by  continual  success,  and  thought  nothing  could 
resist  his  arms  and  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet  Im* 
patient  of  the  tedious  delays  of  a  siege,  he  led  his  troops 
boldly  against  the  rock-built  towers  of  Ceuta,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  place  by  storm.  The  onset  was  fierce,  and  the 
struggle  desperate :  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  were  light 
and  vigorous,  and  of  fiery  spirit;  but  the  Goths,  inured  to 
danger  on  this  frontier,  retained  the  stubborn  valor  of  their 
race,  so  impaired  among  their  brethren  in  Spain.  They  were 
commanded,  too,  by  one  skilled  in  warfare  and  ambitious  of 
renown.  Afler  a  vehement  conflict  the  Moslem  assailants 
were  repulsed  from  all  points,  and  driven  from  the  walls. 
Don  Julian  sallied  forth  and  harassed  them  in  their  retreat, 
and  so  severe  was  the  carnage  that  the  veteran  Muza  was  fain 
to  break  up  his  camp  and  retire  confounded  from  the  siege. 

The  victory  at  Ceuta  resounded  throughout  Tingitania,  and 
spread  universal  joy.  On  every  side  were  heard  shouts  of 
exultation  mingled  with  praises  of  Count  Julian.  He  was 
bailed  by  the  people,  wherever  he  went,  as  their  deliverer, 
and  blessings  were  invoked  upon  his  head.  The  heart  of 
Count  Julian  was  lifted  up,  and  his  spirit  swelled  within  him ; 
but  it  was  with  noble  and  virtuous  pride,  for  he  was  conscious 
of  having  merited  the  blessings  of  his  country. 

In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  and  while  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people  were  yet  sounding  in  his  ears,  the  page  arrived 
who  bore  the  letter  from  his  unfortunate  daughter. 


I  .ids' 
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"  What  tidings  from  tbe  king  ? "  said  the  contit,  n  t 
pi^  knelt  before  him.  "  None,  my  lord,"  replied  the  joutl 
"  but  I  bear  a  letter  sent  in  all  haste  by  the  L«dy  Florindi 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  bosom  and  presented  it  to  I 
lord.  As  Count  Julian  read  it  his  countenance  darken 
and  fell.  "  This,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "  is  my  reword  for  servii 
a  tyrant;  and  these  are  the  honois  heaped  on  me  by  i 
country  while  fighting  its  battles  in  a  foreign  land.  U 
evil  overtake  me,  and  infiuny  rest  upon  my  name,  if  I  cea 
until  I  have  fiill  measure  of  revenge. 

Count  Julian  was  vehement  in  his  passions,  and  took  i 
council  in  his  wrath.  His  ffHrit  was  haugh^  in  the  extren 
but  destitute  of  tnie  magnanimily,  and  when  once  wound* 
turned  to  gall  and  venom.  A  dark  and  malignant  hatr 
entered  into  his  soul,  not  only  against  Don  Roderick,  fa 
i^nst  all  Spain ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  his  d 
grace,  a  land  in  which  his  family  was  dishonored,  and, 
seeking  to  revenge  the  wrongs  he  had  Buffered  from  his  h 
ereign,  he  meditated  against  his  native  country  one  of  tl 
blackest  schemes  of  treason  thst  ever  entered  into  the  hani 
heart. 

The  plan  of  Count  Julian  was  to  hurl  King  Roderick  fit 
his  throne,  and  to  deliver  all  Bpain  into  the  hands  of  t 
infidels.  In  concerting  and  executing  this  tieocherouB  pi 
it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  nature  was  changed;  every  lol 
and  generous  sentiment  was  stified,  and  he  stooped  to  t 
meanest  dissimulation.  His  first  object  was,  to  extricate  1 
family  from  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  remove  it  fri 
Spain  before  his  treason  should  be  known ;  his  next,  to  i 
prive  the  country  of  its  remainmg  means  of  defence  ^aii 
an  invader. 
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Tnth  these  dark  purposes  at  heart,  but  with  an  open  and 
serene  countenance,  he  crossed  to  Spain  and  repaired  to  the 
court  at  Toledo.  Wherever  he  came  he  was  hailed  with 
acclamation,  as  a  victorious  general,  and  appean^d  in  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign  radiant  with  the  victory  at  Ceuta. 
Concealing  from  King  Roderick  his  knowledge  of  the  out- 
rage  upon  his  house,  he  professed  nothing  but  the  most  de- 
voted loyalty  and  affection. 

The  king  loaded  him  with  favors;  seeking  to  appease  his 
own  conscience  by  heaping  honors  upon  the  father  in  atone- 
ment of  the  deadly  wrong  inflicted  upon  his  child.  He  re- 
garded Count  Julian,  also,  as  a  man  able  and  experienced 
in  warfare,  and  took  his  advice  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  count  magnified 
the  dangers  that  threatened  the  frontier  under  his  command, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  thither  the  best  horses 
and  arms  remaining  from  the  time  of  Witiza,  there  being, 
no  need  of  them  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  in  its  present  tran 
quil  state.  The  residue,  at  his  suggestion,  was  stationed  on 
the  frontiers  of  Gallia;  so  that  the  kingdom  was  left  almost 
wholly  without  defence  against  any  sudden  irruption  from 
the  south. 

Having  thus  artfully  arranged  his  plans,  and  all  things  being 
prepared  for  his  return  to  Africa,  he  obtained  permission  to 
withdraw  his  daughter  from  the  court,  and  leave  her  with 
her  mother,  the  Countess  Frandina,  who,  he  pretended,  lay 
dangerously  ill  at  Algeziras.  Count  Julian  issued  out  of  the 
gate  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  shining  band  of  chosen  fol- 
lowers, while  beside  him,  on  a  palfrey,  rode  the  pale  and 
weeping  Florinda.  The  populace  hailed  and  blessed  him 
as  he  passed,  but  his  heart  turned  from  them  with  loathing. 
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■f.  . 

'  «.^  As  he  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Tagus  he  looked  hmdk 

^  '  a  dork  bmw  upon  Toledo,  and  raised  his  mailed  hand 

j  j  I  shook  it  at  the  royal  palace  of  King  liodcrick,  whkh  cr 

1 1  i  the  rocky  height    ^  A  father's  curse,"  said  he,  ^  be  upon 

;,  ]  ^  and  thine !  may  desolation  fall  upon  thy  dweUing,  and 

'  fusion  and  defeat  upon  thy  realm!" 

In  his  joumeyiugs  through  tlie  country,  he  looked  i 
'  - 1;  him  with  a  malignant  eye :  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  aiM 

song  of  the  husbandman  were  as  discord  to  his  soul ;  « 
sight  and  sound  of  human  happiness  sickened  him  at  h 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he  prayed  that  he  i 
see  the  whole  scene  of  prosperity  laid  waste  with  fire 
sword  by  tlie  invader. 

The  story  of  domestic  outrage  and  disgrace  had  all 
been  made  known  to  the  Countess  Frandina.  When  the 
less  Florinda  came  in  presence  of  her  mother,  she  fe 
her  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom,  and  wept ;  bu 
countess  shed  never  a  tear,  for  she  w:is  a  woman  hai 
i    \:  of  spirit  and  strong  of  heart.    She  looked  her  husband  at 


I  in  the  face.    ^  Perdition  light  upon  thy  head,"  said  she 

I    I-.  thou  submit  to  this  dishonor.     For  my  own  part,  wonu 

;j  ji  I  am,  I  will  assemble  the  followers  of  my  house,  nof 

I  imtil  rivers  of  blood  have  washed  away  this  stain." 

,  i  ' '  ^^  Be  satisfied,"  replied  the  count ;  ^  vengeance  b  on  fbot 

i  >  > 

will  be  sure  and  ample." 

Being  now  in  his  own  domains,  surrounded  by  his  rek 

and  friends.  Count  Julian  went  on  to  complete  his  web  of 

i  jj  son.     In  this  he  was  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  OppM 

: '  'I  Bishop  of  Seville,  —  a  man  dark  and  perfidious  as  the  i 

but  devout  in  demeanor,  and  smooth  and  plausible  in  co 

This  artful  prelate  had  contrived  to  work  himself  inU 


; 
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entire  cotifidence  of  the  king,  and  had  even  prevailed  upon 
him  to  permit  his  nephews,  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  exiled  sons 
of  Witiza,  to  return  into  Spain.  They  resided  in  Andalusia, 
and  were  now  looked  to  as  fit  instruments  in  the  present  trai- 
torous conspiracy. 

By  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  Count  Julian  called  a  secret 
meeting  of  his  relatives  and  adherents  on  a  wild  rocky  moun- 
tain, not  far  from  Consuegra,  and  which  still  bears  the  Moorish 
appellation  of  *'  La  Sierra  de  Calderin,"  or  the  mountain  of 
treason.*  When  all  were  assembled,  Count  Julian  appeared 
among  them,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  and  by  the  Countess 
Frandina.  Then  gathering  around  him  those  who  were  of  his 
blood  and  kindred,  he  revealed  the  outrage  that  had  been 
offered  to  their  house.  He  represented  to  them  that  Boderick 
was  their  legitimate  enemy;  that  he  had  dethroned  Witiza, 
their  relation,  and  had  now  stained  the  honor  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  daughters  of  their  line.  The  Countess  Fran- 
dina seconded  his  words.  She  was  a  woman  majestic  in 
person  and  eloquent  of  tongue,  and  being  inspired  by  a 
mother's  feelings,  her  speech  aroused  the  assembled  cavaliers 
to  fury. 

The  count  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  unfold  his  plan.  The  main  object  was  to  dethrone  Don 
Roderick,  and  give  the  crown  to  the  sons  of  the  late  King 
Witiza.  By  this  means  they  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  tyrant 
upon  his  head,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restore  the  regal  honors 
to  their  line.  For  this  purpose  their  own  force  would  be  insuf- 
ficient, but  they  might  procure  the  aid  of  Muza  ben  Nosier, 
the  Arabian  general,  in  Mauritania,  who  would  no  doubt  gladly 
■end  a  part  of  his  troops  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

*  BledJ^  cap.  5. 
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He  plot  thus  suggested  by  Count  JulUn  received  the  ml 

1  tanctinn  of  Bishop  Oppiu,  who  engaged  to  aid  it  secretlj  \ 

all  his  influence  and  means ;  for  he  had  great  wealth  and  ; 

1  sessions,  and  many  retainers.    The  example  of  the  reret 

<l  prelate  determined   all  who    might   otherwise   have  wave 

'I  ^;  and  they  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths  to  be  tme  u> 

-' i  Ir',  conspiracy.    Count  Julian  undertook  to  proceed  to  Africa, 

'',H;'|  Boek  the  camp  of  Muza,  to  negotiate  for  hts  ud,  wUle 

.   ■■'}.  bishop  was  to  keep  about  (he  person  of  King  Roderick, 

lead  him  into  the  net  prepared  fbr  him. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Count  Julian  gathered 
gcther  his  treasure,  and  taking  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
r  '  his  household,  abandoned  the  country  he  meant  to  betraj 

embarking  at  Malaga  for  Ceuti.  The  gate  in  the  wall  of 
rity,  through  which  they  went  forth,  continued  for  ages  to  I 
the  name  of  Pueria  de  la  Cava,  or  the  gate  of  the  hariot  i 
such  was  the  opprobrious  and  unmerited  appellation  bests 
oy  the  Moore  on  the  unhappy  Florindo.* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SECRET  VISIT  OF  COUNT  JULIAN  TO  TUE  ARAB  CAMP.  —  FIBST 

EXPEDITION   OF  TABIC    EL   TUEBTO. 

When  Count  Julian  had  placed  his  &mily  in  security  in 
Ceuta,  surrounded  by  soldiery  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  he  took 
y^ith  him  a  few  confidential  followers  and  departed  in  secret  for 
the  camp  of  the  Arabian  Emir,  Muza  ben  Nosier.  The  camp 
was  spread  out  in  one  of  those  pastoral  valleys  which  lie  at  the 
feet  of  the  Barbary  Hills,  with  the  great  range  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  towering  in  the  distance.  In  the  motley  army  here 
assembled  were  warriors  of  every  tribe  and  nation,  that  had 
been  united  by  pact  or  conquest  in  the  cause  of  Islam.  There 
were  those  who  had  followed  Muza  from  the  fertile  regions  of 
Egypt,  across  the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  those  who  had  joined 
his  standard  from  among  the  sunburnt  tribes  of  Mauritania. 
There  were  Saracen  and  Tartar,  Syrian  and  Copt,  and  swarthy 
Moor ;  sumptuous  warriors  from  the  civilized  cities  of  the  East, 
and  the  gaunt  and  predatory  rovers  of  the  desert  The  greater 
part  of  the  army,  however,  was  composed  of  Arabs ;  but  dif- 
fering greatly  from  the  first  rude  hordes  that  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Mahomet  Almost  a  century  of  continual  wars  with 
the  cultivated  nations  of  the  East  had  rendered  them  accom- 
plished warriors ;  and  the  occasional  sojourn  in  luxurious  coun- 
tries and  populous  cities,  had  acquainted  them  with  the  arts 
and  habits  of  civilized  life.    Still  the  roving,  restless,  and  pred« 
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atory  habits  of  the  genuine  son  of  Ishmad  pnndlod,  fai 
fiance  of  every  change  of  clime  or  situation. 

Count  Julian  found  the  Arab  conqueror  Mua 
by  somewhat  of  Oriental  state  and  splendor.  He  was  adTaaeed 
in  life,  but  of  a  noble  presence,  and  concealed  his  age  faj  ting- 
ing his  hair  and  beard  with  henna.  The  count  aasumad  aD  air 
of  soldier-like  frankness  and  decision  when  he  came  into  Ui 
presence.  ^  Hitherto,"  said  he»  ^  we  have  been  enemiea;  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  pence,  and  it  rests  with  thee  to  nnaka  bm  tha 
most  devoted  of  thy  friends.  I  have  no  longer  oounkiy  or 
king.  Roderick  the  Goth  b  an  usurper,  and  my  deadly  Aioi 
he  has  wounded  my  honor  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  my  co— 
try  affords  me  no  redress.  Aid  me  in  my  vengeancei  and  I 
will  deliver  all  Spain  into  thy  hands,  —  a  land  far  exoeedfaigia 
fertility  and  wealth  all  the  vaunted  regions  thou  hast  oonquond 
in  Tingitania." 

The  heart  of  Muza  leaped  with  joy  at  these  words,  for  ha 
was  a  bold  and  ambitious  conqueror,  and,  having  overrun  aB 
western  Africa,  had  oflen  cost  a  wistfbl-eye  to  the  momitaina  of 
Spain,  ns  he  beheld  them  brightening  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
strait  Still  he  possessed  the  caution  of  a  veteran,  and  feaved 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  such  moment,  and  to  cany  his 
arms  into  another  division  of  the  globe,  without  the  appraba* 
tion  of  his  sovereign.  Having  drawn  from  Count  Julian  Ilia 
particulars  of  his  plan,  and  of  the  means  he  possessed  to  canj 
it  into  effect,  he  laid  them  before  his  confidential  Gounsellon 
and  officers,  and  demanded  their  opinion.  '^  These  words  of 
Count  Julian,"  said  he,  ^  may  be  false  and  deceitful ;  or  ha 
may  not  possess  the  power  to  fulfil  his  promises.  The  whole 
may  be  a  pretended  treason  to  draw  us  on  to  our  destructkni 
It  is  more  natural  that  he  should  be  treacherous  to  us  dian  It 
his  country." 
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Among  the  generals  of  Muza,  was  a  gaunt  swarthy  veteran, 
scarred  witli  wounds,  —  a  very  Arab,  whose  great  delight  was 
roving  and  desperate  enterprise,  and  who  cared  for  nothing  be- 
yond his  steed,  his  lance,  and  scimitar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Damascus ;  his  name  was  Taric  ben  Zeyad,  but,  from  having 
lost  an  eye,  he  was  known  among  the  Spaniards  by  the  appel« 
kitiou  of  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  Taric,  the  one-eyed. 

The  hot  blood  of  this  veteran  Ishmaelite  was  in  a  ferment 
when  he  heard  of  a  new  country  to  invade,  and  vast  regions  to 
subdue,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  cautious  hesitation  of  Muza 
should  permit  the  glorious  prize  to  escape  them.  ^  You  speak 
doubdngly,"  said  he,  ^  of  the  words  of  this  Christian  cavalier, 
but  their  truth  is  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Give  me  four  gal- 
leys and  a  handful  of  men,  and  I  will  depart  with  this  Count 
Julian,  skirt  the  Christian  coast,  and  bring  thee  back  tidings 
of  the  land,  and  of  his  means  to  put  it  in  our  power." 

The  words  of  the  veteran  pleased  Muza  ben  Nosier,  and  he 
gave  his  consent;  and  Taric  departed  with  four  galleys  and 
five  hundred  men,  guided  by  the  traitor  Julian.*  This  first 
expedition  of  the  Arabs  against  Spain  took  place,  according  to 
certain  historians,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seven  hundred  and 
twelve ;  though  others  difier  on  this  point,  as  indeed  they  do 
upon  almost  every  point  in  this  early  period  of  Spanish  history. 
The  date  to  which  the  judicious  chroniclers  incline,  is  that  of 
seven  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  month  of  July.  It  would  appear 
from  some  authorities,  also,  that  the  galleys  of  Taric  cruised 
along  the  coasts  of  Andalusia  and  Lusitania,  under  the  feigned 
character  of  merchant  barks,  nor  is  this  at  all  improbable,  while 
they  were  seeking  merely  to  observe  the  land,  and  get  a  knowl- 

•  Beater,  Crtm,  Gen,  de  Etpana^  L.  1,  c  Sa.     Harmol.  Desar^,  de  4/Hoa,  I* 
t,clO. 
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edge  of  the  harbors.  YHierever  they  touched,  Count  Jidfan 
dispatched  emissaries  to  assemble  his  friends  and  adherents  al 
an  api>ointed  place.  They  gathered  together  secretly  at  Gedn 
Alliadro,  that  is  to  say,  the  Green  Island,  where  they  held  a 
conference  with  Count  Julian  in  presence  of  Taric  ben  Z^yad.* 
Here  they  again  avowed  their  readiness  to  flock  to  his  standard 
whenever  it  should  be  openly  raised,  and  made  known  their 
various  preparations  for  a  rebellion.  Taric  was  convinced,  by 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  Count  Julian  had  not  dn 
ccivcd  them,  either  as  to  his  disposition  or  his  means  to  betny 
his  country.  Indulging  his  Arab  inclinations,  he  made  an  in* 
road  into  the  land,  collected  great  spoil  and  many  captives^  and 
bore  off  his  plunder  in  triumph  to  Muza,  as  a  specimen  of  tfat 
riches  to  be  gained  by  tlie  conquest  of  the  Christian  landf 

•  BMa,  Chw.  €.  S.  tCoQda,27ii(.iXMi  Jni».f0|]  «u|L 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LETTER  OF  Ml  ZA  TO  THE  CALIPH. —  SECOND   EXPEDITION  OF 

TARIC   EL   TUERTO. 

On  hearing  the  tidings  brought  by  Taric  el  Tuerto,  and  be* 
holding  the  spoil  he  had  collected,  Muza  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Caliph  Waled  Almanzor,  setting  forth  the  traitorous  proffer  of 
Count  Julian,  and  the  probability,  through  his  means,  of  inak« 
ing  a  successful  invasion  of  Spain.  *^  A  new  land,"  said  he, 
"  spreads  itself  out  before  our  delighted  eyes,  and  invites  our 
conquest :  a  land,  too,  that  equals  Syria  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  serenity  of  its  sky ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy, 
in  its  delightful  temperature ;  India,  in  its  flowers  and  spices ; 
Hegiaz,  in  its  fruits  and  flowers ;  Cathay,  in  its  precious  miner- 
als ;  and  Aden,  in  the  excellence  of  its  ports  and  harbors.  It  is 
populous  also,  and  wealthy ;  having  many  splendid  cities  and 
majestic  monuments  of  ancient  art  What  is  to  prevent  this 
glorious  land  from  becoming  the  inheritance  of  the  fiuthful  ? 
Already  we  have  overcome  the  tribes  of  Berbery,  of  Zab,  of 
Derar,  of  Zaara,  Mazamuda  and  Sus,  and  the  victorious  stand- 
xird  of  Islam  floats  on  the  towers  of  Tangier.  But  four 
leagues  of  sea  separate  us  from  the  opposite  coast.  One  word 
from  my  sovereign,  and  the  conquerors  of  Africa  will  pour 
their  legions  into  Andalusia,  rescue  it  from  the  domination  of 
the  unbeliever,  ai  d  subdue  it  to  the  law  of  the  Koran."  * 

*  Conde,  part  1,  c.  8. 
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The  caliph  was  overjoyed  with  the  contents  of  the  kCtsr. 
*"  God  is  great ! "  exclumed  he,  **  and  Mahomet  is  hb  prophet! 
I4  has  been  foretold  by  the  ambassador  of  God  that  his  law- 
should  extend  to  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  West,  and  be 
ried  by  the  sword  into  new  and  unknown  regions.  Behold 
other  land  is  opened  for  the  triumphs  of  the  faithful.  It  is  the 
will  of  Allah,  and  be  his  sovereign  will  obeyed."  So  the  edipih 
sent  missives  to  Muza,  autliorizing  him  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  stir  of  preparation,  and  numer- 
ous vessels  were  assembled  and  equipped  at  Tangier  to  Gonvej 
the  invading  army  across  the  straits.  Twelve  thousand  men 
were  chosen  for  this  expedition,  —  most  of  them  light  Arabian 
troops,  seasoned  in  warfare,  and  fitted  for  hardy  and  rapid  en* 
terprise.  Among  them  were  many  horsemen,  mounted  on 
fleet  Arabian  steeds.  The  whole  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  veteran  Taric  el  Tuerto,  or  the  one-eyed,  in  whom  Mua 
reposed  implicit  confidence  as  in  a  second  self.  Taric  accepted 
the  command  with  joy  ;  his  martial  fire  was  roused  at  the  idea 
of  having  such  an  anny  under  his  sole  command,  and  such  a 
country  to  overrun,  and  he  secretly  determined  never  to  return 
unless  victorious. 

lie  chose  a  dark  night  to  convey  his  troops  across  the  Straits 
of  Hercules,  and  by  break  of  day  they  began  to  disembaric  at 
Tarifa  before  the  country  had  time  to  t^ike  the  alarm.  A  lev 
Christians  hastily  assembled  from  the  neighborhood  and  op- 
posed their  landing,  but  were  easily  put  to  flight  Taric  stood 
on  the  sea-side,  and  watched  until  the  last  squadron  had  landed, 
and  all  the  horses,  armor,  and  munitions  of  war  were  brought 
on  shore ;  he  then  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  tlie  ships.  Hie 
Moslems  were  struck  witli  terror  when  they  beheld  tlieir  fleet 
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wrapped  in  flames  and  smoke,  and  sinking  beneath  the  waves. 
^  How  shall  we  escape,"  exclaimed  they,  "^  if  the  fortune  of  war 
should  be  against  us  ?  "  ^  There  is  no  escape  for  the  coward," 
cried  Taric ;  ^  the  brave  man  thinks  of  none ;  your  only  chance 
is  victory."  *^  But  how  without  ships  shall  we  ever  return  to 
our  homes  ?  "  *•  Your  homes,"  replied  Taric,  "  are  before  you ; 
but  you  must  win  them  with  your  swords." 

While  Taric  was  yet  talking  with  his  followers,  says  one  of 
the  ancient  chroniclers,  a  Christian  female  was  descried  waving 
a  white  pennon  on  a  reed,  in  signal  of  peace.  On  being 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Taric,  she  prostrated  herself  be* 
fore  him.  ^  Sefior,"  said  she,  ^  I  am  an  ancient  woman ;  and 
it  b  now  fully  sixty  years  past  and  gone  since,  as  I  was  keeping 
vigils  one  winter's  night  by  the  fireside,  I  heard  my  father,  who 
was  an  exceeding  old  man,  read  a  prophecy  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  holy  friar ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the  proph- 
ecy, that  a  time  would  arrive  when  our  country  would  be  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  a  people  from  Africa  of  a  strange 
garb,  a  strange  tongue,  and  a  strange  religion.  They  were  to 
be  led  by  a  strong  and  valiant  captain,  who  would  be  known  by 
these  signs:  on  his  right  shoulder  he  would  have  a  hairy  mole, 
and  his  right  arm  would  be  much  longer  than  the  lefl,  and  of 
such  length  as  to  enable  him  to  cover  his  knee  with  his  hand 
without  bending  his  body." 

Taric  listened  to  the  old  beldame  with  grave  attention,  and 
whan  slie  had  concluded,  he  laid  bare  his  shoulder,  and  lo  I 
there  was  the  mole  as  it  had  been  described ;  his  right  arm, 
also,  was  in  verity  found  to  exceed  the  other  in  length,  though 
not  to  the  degree  that  had  been  mentioned.  Upon  this  the 
Arab  host  shouted  for  joy,  and  felt  assured  of  conquest 
•   The  discreet  Antonio  Agapida,  though  he  records  this  cir^ 
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cumsiance  as  it  is  set  down  in  ancient  chronicle,  yet  withholds 
his  belief  from  the  pretended  prophecy,  considering  the  whdte 
a  cunning  device  of  Taric  to  increase  the  courage  of  his  troops. 
**  Doubtless,"  says  he,  **  there  was  a  collusion  between  this  sn- 
cient  sibyl  and  the  crafty  son  of  Ishmael ;  for  these  Infidel 
leaders  were  full  of  damnable  inventions  to  work  upon  the 
superstitious  fancies  of  their  followers,  and  to  inspire  diem  with 
a  blind  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  arms." 

Be  this  as  it  nmy,  the  veteran  Taric  took  advantage  of  the 
excitement  of  his  soldiery,  and  led  them  forward  to  gain  pos- 
session of  a  stronghold,  which  was,  in  a  manner,  the  key  to 
all  the  adjacent  country.  This  was  a  lofty  moimtain  or  pnmi* 
ontory  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  was  called  the  rock  of 
Cal])e,  and,  like  the  opposite  rock  of  Ceuto,  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  in  old  times.  Her* 
culcs  had  set  up  one  of  his  pillars,  and  the  city  of  Heracles 
had  been  built 

As  Taric  advanced  against  this  promontory,  he  was  opposed 
by  a  hasty  levy  of  the  Christians,  who  had  assembled  under  the 
banner  of  a  Gothic  noble  of  great  power  and  importancei 
whose  domains  lay  along  the  mountainous  coast  of  Uic  Medi- 
terranean. The  name  of  this  Christian  cavalier  was  Theodo- 
niir,  but  he  has  universally  been  called  Tadmir  by  the  Aralnaa 
historians,  and  is  renowned  as  being  the  first  commander  that 
made  any  stand  against  the  inroad  of  the  Moslems.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age ;  hardy,  prompt,  and  sagacious ;  and 
had  all  the  Gothic  nobles  been  equally  vigilant  and  shrewd 
in  their  defence,  the  banner  of  Islam  would  never  have  tii- 
umphed  over  the  land. 

Theodomir  had  but  seventeen  hundred  men  under  his 
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mand,  and  these  but  rudely  aimed;  yet  he  made  a  resolute 
stand  against  the  army  of  Taric,  and  defended  the  pass  to  the 
promontory  with  great  valor.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Taric  advanced  and  planted  his  standard  on  the 
rock  of  Calpe,  and  fortified  it  as  his  stronghold,  and  as  the 
means  of  securing  an  entrance  into  the  land.  To  commem« 
orate  his  first  victory,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  promon- 
tory, and  called  it  Gibel  Taric,  or  the  Mountain  of  Taric,  but 
in  process  of  time  the  name  has  gradually  been  altered  to 
Gibraltar. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriotic  chieftain  Theodomir,  having 
collected  his  routed  forces,  encamped  with  them  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  and  summoned  the  country  round  to  join  his 
standard.  He  sent  off  missives  in  all  speed  to  the  king,  im- 
parting in  brief  and  blunt  terms  the  news  of  the  invasion,  and 
craving  assistance  with  equal  frankness.  "  Senor,"  said  he,  in 
his  letter,  ^  the  legions  of  Africa  are  upon  us,  but  whether  they 
come  from  heaven  or  earth  I  know  not.  They  seem  to  have 
fallen  from  the  clouds,  for  they  have  no  ships.  We  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  obliged  to 
retreat;  and  they  have  fortified  themselves  in  our  territoiy. 
Send  us  aid,  Seiior,  with  instant  speed,  or  rather,  come  your- 
self to  our  crsistance."  * 

^  CoDd«;  part  1,  c  S. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MEASURES    OF    DON    RODERICK    ON    HEARING    OP    THE    IMTA" 
SION.  —  EXPEDITION    OP  ATAULPHO.  —  VISION   OP    TARIO. 

When  Don  Roderick  heard  that  legions  of  turbaned  troops 
had  poured  into  the  land  from  Africa,  he  called  to  mind  the 
visions  and  predictions  of  the  necromantic  tower,  and  great 
fear  came  upon  him.  But,  though  sunk  from  his  former  hardi- 
hood aud  virtue,  though  enervated  by  indulgence,  and  de- 
graded in  spirit  by  a  consciousness  of  crime,  he  was  resolute 
of  soul,  and  roused  himself  to  meet  the  coming  danger.  He 
summoned  a  hasty  levy  of  horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  forty 
thousand ;  but  now  were  felt  the  effects  of  the  crafty  counsel 
of  Count  Julian,  for  the  best  of  the  horses  and  armor  intended 
for  the  public  service  had  been  sent  into  Africa,  and  were 
really  in  possession  of  the  traitors.  Many  nobles,  it  is  true» 
took  the  field  with  the  sumptuous  array  with  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  appear  at  tournaments  and  jousts,  but 
most  of  their  vassals  were  destitute  of  weapons,  and  cased  In 
cuirasses  of  leather,  or  suits  of  armor  almost  consumed  bj 
rust  They  were  without  discipline  or  animation ;  and  their 
horses,  like  themselves,  pampered  by  slothful  peace,  were  little 
lotted  to  bear  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  toil  of  long  campaigns. 

This  army  Don  Roderick  put  under  the  command  of  his 
kinsman  Ataulpho,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Goths, 
and  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature ;  and  he  ordered  him  to 
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m&rch  with  all  speed  to  meet  the  foe,  and  to  recruit  his  forces 
on  the  way  with  the  troops  of  Theodomir 

In  the  mean  time,  Taric  el  Tuerto  had  received  large  rein- 
forcements from  Africa,  and  the  adherents  of  Count  Julian 
and  all  those  discontented  with  the  sway  of  Don  Roderick 
had  flocked  to  his  standard ;  for  many  were  deceived  by  the 
representations  of  Count  Julian,  and  thought  that  the  Arabs 
had  come  to  aid  hinr  in  placing  the  sons  of  Witiza  upon  the 
throne.  Guided  by  the  count,  the  troops  of  Taric  penetrated 
into  various  parts  g£  the  country,  and  laid  waste  the  land ; 
bringing  back  loads  of  spoil  to  their  stronghold  at  the  rock 
of  Calpe. 

The  Prince  Ataulpho  marched  with  his  army  through  Anda- 
lusia, and  was  joined  by  Theodomir  with  his  troops ;  he  met 
with  various  detachments  of  the  enemy  foraging  the  country, 
and  had  several  bloody  skirmishes ;  but  he  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing them  before  him,  and  they  retreated  to  the  rock  of  Calpe, 
where  Taric  lay  gathered  up  with  the  main  body  of  his  army. 

The  prince  encamped  not  far  from  the  bay  which  spreads 
itself  out  before  the  promontory.  In  the  evening  he  dispatched 
the  veteran  Theodomir,  with  a  trumpet,  to  demand  a  parley 
of  the  Arab  chieftain,  who  received  the  envoy  in  his  tent,  sur* 
rounded  by  his  captains.  Theodomir  was  frank  and  abrupt  in 
speech,  for  the  most  of  his  life  had  been  passed  far  from  courts. 
He  delivered,  in  round  terms,  the  message  of  the  Prince  Ataul- 
pho ;  upbraiding  the  Arab  general  with  his  wanton  invasion  of 
the  laud,  and  summoning  him  to  surrender  his  army  or  to  ex* 
pect  no  mercy. 

The  single  eye  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  glowed  like  a  coal  of  fire 
at  this  message.  ^Tell  your  commander,"  replied  he,  ''that 
I  have  crossed  the  strait  to  conquer  Spain,  nor  will  I  return 
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until  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose.  Tell  him  I  hsre 
skilled  in  war,  and  anned  in  proo(  with  whose  aid  I  tnist 
to  give  a  good  account  of  his  rabble  host" 

A  niumiur  of  applause  passed  through  tlie  assemblage  of 
liloslem  captains.  Theodoniir  glanced  on  them  a  look  of  do* 
fiance,  but  his  eye  rested  on  a  renegade  Christian,  one  of  hk 
own  ancient  comrades,  and  a  relation  of  Count  Julian.  "  Am 
to  you,  Don  Graybeard,**  said  he,  ^  you  who  turn  apostate  in 
your  declining  age,  I  here  pronounce  you  a  traitor  to  your 
God,  your  king,  and  country;  and  stand  ready  to  prove  U 
this  instant  upon  your  body,  if  field  be  granted  me." 

The  traitor  knight  was  stung  with  rage  at  these  words,  for 
truth  rendered  them  piercing  to  the  heart  He  would  have 
immediately  answered  to  the  chnllange,  but  Taric  forbade  it^ 
and  ordered  that  the  Christian  envoy  should  be  conducted 
from  the  camp.  "^Tis  well,"  replied  Theodoniir;  ^  God  will 
give  me  the  field  which  you  deny.  Let  yon  hoary  apostate 
look  to  himself  to-morrow  in  the  battle,  for  I  pledge  myaelf 
to  use  my  lance  upon  no  other  foe  until  it  has  shed  his  blood 
upon  the  native  soil  he  has  betrayed.**  So  saying,  he  left  the 
camp,  nor  could  the  Moslem  chicflains  help  admiring  the 
honest  indignation  of  this  patriot  knight,  while  they  secretly 
despised  his  renegade  adversary. 

The  ancient  Moorish  chroniclers  relate  many  awfUl  portentii 
and  strange  and  mysterious  visions,  which  appeared  to  the 
commanders  of  either  army  during  this  anxious  night  Ger- 
tainly  it  was  a  night  of  fearful  suspense,  and  I^Ioslem  and 
Christian  looked  forward  with  doubt  to  the  fortune  of  the 
coining  day.  The  Spanish  sentinel  walked  his  pensive  rouDd» 
listening  occasionally  to  the  vague  sounds  from  the  distanl 
rock  of  Calpe,  and  eying  it  as  the  mariner  eyes  the  thunde» 
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cloud,  pregnant  with  terror  and  destruction.  The  Arabs, 
too,  fit>m  their  lofty  clifi&  beheld  the  numerous  camp-fires 
of  the  Christians  gradually  lighted  up,  and  saw  that  they 
were  a  powerful  host;  at  the  same  time  the  night  breeze 
brought  to  their  ears  the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rated them  fh)m  Africa.  When  they  considered  their  peril- 
ous situation,  —  an  army  on  one  side,  with  a  whole  nation 
aroused  to  reinforce  it,  and  on  the  other  an  impassable  sea,  — 
the  spirits  of  many  of  the  warriors  were  cast  down,  and  they 
repented  the  day  when  they  had  ventured  into  this  hostile 
land. 

Taric  marked  their  despondency,  but  said  nothing.  Scarce 
had  the  first  streak  of  morning  light  trembled  along  the  sea, 
however,  when  he  summoned  his  principal  warriors  to  his 
tent  ^Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  he; '''Allah  is  with  us,  and 
has  sent  his  Prophet  to  give  assurance  of  his  aid.  Scarce 
h*id  I  retired  to  my  tent  last  night,  when  a  man  of  a  majestic 
and  venerable  presence  stood  before  me.  He  was  taller  by 
a  palm  than  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  his  flowing  beard 
was  of  a  golden  hue,  and  his  eyes  were  so  bright  that  they 
seemed  to  send  forth  flashes  of  fire.  I  have  heard  the  Emir 
Bahamet,  and  other  ancient  men,  describe  the  Prophet,  whom 
they  had  seen  many  times  while  on  earth,  and  $uch  was  his 
form  and  lineament  *  Fear  nothing,  O  Taric,  from  the  mor- 
row,' said  he  ;  '  I  will  be  with  thee  in  the  fight  Strike  boldly, 
then,  and  conquer.  Those  of  thy  followers  who  survive  the 
battle  will  have  this  land  for  an  inheritance;  for  those  who 
fiill  a  mansion  in  paradise  is  prepared,  and  immortal  hourics 
await  their  coming.'  He  spake  and  vanished;  I  heard  a 
strain  of  celestial  melody,  and  my  tent  was  filled  with  the 
odors  of  Arabia  the  Happy."    ''  Such,"  say  the  Spanish  cliron- 
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icicrs,  ^  was  another  of  the  riIb  by  which  this  arch  so 
Ishniael  sought  to  animate  the  hearts  of  his  followers; 
the  pretended  vision  has  been  recorded  by  the  Arabian  w 
as  a  veritable  occurrence.  Marvellous,  indeed,  was  the  ( 
produced  by  it  upon  the  infidel  soldiery,  who  now  cried 
with  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  foe. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

BikTTLE   OP   CALPE. — PATE   OP  ATAULPHO. 

The  gray  summits  of  the  rock  of  Calpe  brightened  with 
the  first  rays  of  morning,  as  the  Christian  army  issued  forth 
from  its  encampment  The  Prince  Ataulpho  rode  from  squad- 
ron to  squadron,  animating  his  soldiers  for  the  battle.  ^  Never 
should  we  sheathe  our  swords,"  said  he,  ^  while  these  infidels 
have  a  footing  in  the  land.  They  are  pent  up  within  yon 
rocky  mountain ;  we  must  assail  them  in  their  rugged  hold. 
We  have  a  long  day  before  us ;  let  not  the  setting  sun  shine 
upon  one  of  their  host  who  is  not  a  fugitive,  a  captive,  or  a 
corpse." 

The  words  of  the  prince  were  received  with  shouts,  and 
the  army  moved  towards  the  promontory.  As  they  advanced, 
they  heard  the  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  bray  of  trumpets, 
and  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  mountain  glittered  with  helms 
and  spears  and  scimitars ;  for  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  fresh 
confidence  by  the  words  of  Taric,  were  sallying  forth,  with 
flaunting  banners,  to  the  combat 

The  gaunt  Arab  chieftain  stood  upon  a  rock  as  his  troops 
marched  by ;  his  buckler  was  at  his  back,  and  he  brandished 
in  his  hand  a  double-pointed  spear.  Calling  upon  th.e  several 
leaders  by  their  names,  he  exhorted  them  to  direct  their 
attacks  against  the  Christian  captains,  and  especially  against 
Ataulpho;  ^for  the  chiefs  being  slain,"  said  he,  ^* their  fol« 
lowers  will  vanish  from  before  us  like  the  morning  mist" 


IB  T8>  LSOEHO  or  DOK 

The  Gotbic  noblet  were  tmiij  to  be 
apleodor  of  ihcir  amu,  but  tho  Prince  Ataulfibo  wm  MB* 
Bpitmoiu  kbove  all  the  rest  tor  the  jrouthflil  gnoe 
of  his  appearance  mod  the  braver;  of  hit  amj.  Ht  Mi 
mounted  on  a  auperb  Andalurian  cfaatger,  riddjr  cap 
with  crinuon  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  Hit 
was  of  like  color  and  adornment,  and  the  plnnick  that  «aM^ 
above  his  bumubed  helmet  wer«  of  die  puraat  iriilla. 
mounted  pages,  nu^ificently  attired,  fitUowed  htm  to  d* 
field*  but  their  duty  was  not  so  much  lo  fight  m  to 
upon  their  lord,  and  to  fbmish  him  with  steed  or 

The  CSiristiao  troops,  though  im^ulw  and 
were  full  of  native  courage ;  for  the  old  warrior  qiirit 
Gothic  sires  still  glowed  in  their  boaoms. 
battalions  of  infantry,  but  Atsulpbo  stationed  tbem  h  tts 
rear ;  "  for  God  Ibrbid,7  said  he,  "  that  feot«oldiei«  alwrii 
have  the  place  of  honor  in  the  battle,  when  I  have  M  wmg 
valiant  cavaljera."  As  the  armies  drew  nigh  ID  asch  aMri^ 
however,  it  wu  discovered  that  the  advance  of  the  A*^ 
was  composed  of  infantry.  Upon  this  the  cavalien  chedwi 
their  steeds,  and  requested  that  the  foot  soldieiy  mi^bt  a^ 
vance  and  disperse  this  losel  crew,  holding  It  beneath  Ihdi 
dignity  to  contend  with  pedestrian  foes.  The  priaBa^  1m» 
ever,  commanded  them  to  charge ;  upon  which,  putting 
to  tlieir  steeds,  they  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

The  Arabs  stood  the  shock  tnanfully,  receiving  the  I 
upon   the   points  of  their  lances ;  many   of  the   riden 
shot  down   with  bi)Its   from  cross-bows,  or  stabbed  with 
poniards  of  the  Uoslcnts.    Tlio  cavaliers  succeeded, 
ID   breaking  into  the  midst  of  the  battalion  and 
it  into  confusion,  cutting  down  some  with  their  sword%  to 
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piercing  others  with  •their  spears,  and  trampling  many  under 
the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  At  thb  moment  they  were  at* 
tacked  by  a  band  of  Spanish  horsemen,  the  recreant  partisans 
of  Count  Julian.  Their  assault  bore  hard  upon  their  country- 
men,  who  were  disordered  by  the  contest  with  the  foot-soIdiers« 
and  many  a  loyal  Christian  knight  fell  beneath  the  sword  of 
an  unnatural  foe. 

The  foremost  among  these  recreant  warriors  was  the  rene- 
gade cavalier  whom  Theodomir  had  challenged  in  the  tent 
of  Taric  He  dealt  his  blows  about  him  with  a  powerful 
arm  and  with  malignant  fury,  for  nothing  is  more  deadly  than 
the  hatred  of  an  apostate.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he 
was  espied  by  the  hardy  Theodomir,  who  came  spurring  to 
the  encounter.  "Traitor,"  cried  he,  "I  have  kept  my  vow. 
This  lance  has  been  held  sacred  from  all  other  foes  to  make 
a  passage  for  thy  perjured  soul."  The  renegado  had  been 
renowned  for  prowess  before  he  became  a  traitor  to  .his 
country,  but  guilt  will  sap  the  courage  of  the  stoutest  heart 
When  he  beheld  Theodomir  rushing  upon  him,  he  would 
have  turned  and  fled  ;  pride  alone  withheld  him ;  and,  though 
an  admirable  master  of  defence,  he  lost  all  skill  to  ward  the 
attack  of  his  adversary.  At  the  first  assault  the  lance  of 
Theodomir  pierced  him  through  and  through ;  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  rolled  in  the  dust,  but  yielded 
his  breath  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  battle  now  became  general,  and  lasted  throughout  the 
morning  with  varying  success.  The  stratagem  of  Taric,  how- 
ever, began  to  produce  its  effect  The  Christian  leaders  and 
most  conspicuous  cavaliers  were  singled  out  and  severally  as- 
Bailed  by  overpowering  numbers.  They  fought  desperately,  and 
performed  miracles  of  prowess,  but  fell,  one  by  one,  beneath  a 
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thousMtd  WMmtb.  SdH  tfaa  hatOa  Ongned  on  l&RN^avt* 
great  pvt  of  the  day,  uid  w  the  dedining  hb  bHuim  thiwufc 
the  doudi  of  duat,  it  teemed  u  If  tiw  ooafllctiag  harti  aMV 
wra|^»ed  ia  Mnoke  «nd  fire. 

The  Prince  Alatilpho  mw  that  iIm  fbrtniMi  of  iMttb  «M 
sgwnat  him.     He  rode  about  (Im  field  catUif  out  Iktt 
of  the  bravest  of  hia  kaighta,  but  few  mtamvnd  to  Us  od 
rest  lay  inaitgled  on  the  field     Wtb  tbb-b«ndJU  of  « 
he  endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day,  vben  he 
Tenderoa,  a  pattisan  of  Count  JuUan,  at  tba  bead  </  a 
recreant  Chri»Uani.    At  the  ngbt  of  thia  nev 
flashed  irom  the  eyea  of  the  prince,  Cbr  Tandi 
brought  up  in  his  father's  palace.    "  Well  dot 
cried  he, "  to  attack  the  son  of  thy  lord,  wbo  gam  diM 
tboH,  who  hast  betrayed  thy  countty  and  thy  Ood  1 " 

So  saying,  he  seised  a  lance  from 
charged  fiiriously  upon  the  apostate;  but  Tendaroa  met  hfci 
in  mid  career,  and  the  lance  of  the  prince  was  shivered  opca 
his  shield.  Ataulpho  then  grasped  his  mace,  a4uch  Itui^  A 
his  saddl»4xhir,  and  a  doubtful  (iglit  ensued. 
powerful  of  frame  and  superior  in  the  use  of  lua 
but  the  curse  of  treason  seemed  to  paralyie  his  m 
wounded  Atnulpho  slightly  between  the  greavea  of  Us  sfr 
mor,  but  the  Prince  dealt  a  blow  with  bis  mace  tint  cruiMd 
through  helm  and  skull  and  reached  the  brain  ;  and  TendeM 
fell  dead  to  earth,  bis  armor  rattling  as  be  fell. 

At  the  same  oKmient,  a  javelin  hurled  by  an  Arab  tnu» 
pierced  the  borte  of  Ataulpho,  which  sunk  beneath  bim.  .3ta-j 
prince  seised  the  reins  of  the  steed  of  TeoderaSt  bafeJ^'* 
^thful  animal,  as  though  he  knew  him  to  be  dw  fta  if 
late  lord,  reared  and  plunged  snd  refused  to  let  hhi  mt 
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Tbe  prince,  however,  used  him  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  the 
pren  of  foes,   while   with   his  sword   he  defended   himself 
iganst  those  in  front  of  him.     Taric  ben  Zeyad  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  paused  for  a  moment  in  admiration 
of  tiie  surpassing  prowess  of  the  prince;  recollecting,  how- 
ever, that  his  (all  would   be   a   death-blow   to  his   army,  he 
ipurred  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  severely  with  his  sdm- 
ittf.    Before  he  could  repeat  his  blow,  Theodomir  led  up  a 
body  of  Christian  cavaliers  to   the   rescue,   and  Taric   was 
parted  from  has  prey  by  the  tumult  of  the  f^ht    The  prince 
amk  to  the   earth,  covered  with  wounds   and  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood.    A  fidthful  page  drew  him  from  under  the 
hooft  of  the  horses,  and,  aided  by  a  veteran  soldier,  an  ancient 
of  Ataulpho,  conveyed  him  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
of  battle,  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream  that  gushed  out 
torn  amoi^  rocks.     They  stanched  the  blood  that   flowed 
torn  his  wounds,  and  washed  the  dust  from  his  face,  and  laid 
him  beside  the  fountain.    The  page  sat  at  his  head,  and  sup- 
ported it  on   his    knees,  and    the  veteran    stood  at  his  feet, 
with  his  brow  bent  and  his  eyes  full  of  sorrow.    The  prince 
gndually  revived,  and  opened  his  eyes.    '*  How  fares  the  bat- 
fle?"  said  he.     ^The  struggle  is  hard,"  replied  the  soldier, 
•but  the  day  may  yet  be  ours." 

The  prince  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  aid  him  to  rise  upon  his  knees. 
They  supported  him  between  them,  and  he  prayed  fervently 
for  a  dort  time,  when,  finding  his  strength  declining,  he 
beckoned  the  veteran  to  sit  down  beside  him  on  the  rock. 
Continuing  to  kneel,  he  confessed  himself  to  that  ancient 
sol&r,  having  no  priest  or  friar  to  perform  that  office  in 
diii  hour  of  extremity.    When  he  had  so  done,  he  sunk  agmn 
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that  awful  sfMoe  of  time  pasMd  before  Us  tbo^ghli  d 
errors  and  hb  Grimes,  and  all  the  evils  that  had  been  prai 
in  the  necromantic  tower.  His  mind  was  filled  with  1 
and  confusion,  for  the  hour  of  his  destruction  seemed  aft  1 
but  he  subdued  his  agitation  by  hb  strong  and  haagfalgf  s 
and  when  he  uncovered  hb  face  no  one  could  rsad  o 
brow  the  trouble  and  agonj  of  hb  beail  StBl  eveiy 
brought  fresh  tidings  of  disaster.  Messenger  after  OMaa 
came  spurring  into  the  dtj,  distracting  it  with  new  al 
The  infideby  thej  said,  were  strengthening  themaelTea  & 
land ;  host  after  host  were  pouring  in  from  AfHca;  thi 
board  of  Andahisia  glittered  with  spears  and  sdmitan.  1 
of  turbaned  horsemen  had  OTomm  the  plains  of  Sidonini 
to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Fields  were  laid  wasls^  1 
and  cities  plundered,  the  inhabitants  carried  into  capdvilg 
the  whole  countiy  laj  in  smoking  desolation* 

Roderick  heard  all  these  tidings  with  an  undaunted  m 
nor  did  he  ever  again  betray  sign  of  consternation  i  be 
anxiety  of  hb  soul  was  evident  in  hb  warlike  prepara 
He  issued  orders  that  every  noble  and  prelate  of  hb  kiii| 
should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hb  retainers  and  tak 
field,  and  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  h 
to  hb  standard,  bringing  whatever  horse  and  mule  and  wi 
he  possessed ;  and  he  appointed  the  plain  of  Cordova  ft 
place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble.  Throwing  hj, 
all  the  trappinp  of  hb  late  slothful  and  voluptuous  lift 
arming  himself  for  warlike  action,  he  departed  from  T 
at  the  head  of  hb  guard,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  j 
(ul  nobility.  Hb  queen,  ExOona,  accompanied  him,  fti 
craved  permission  to  remain  in  one  of  the  dtiea  of 
that  she  might  be  near  her  lord  in  tfab  lime  of  periL 
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Among  the  first  who  appeared  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the 
king  at  Cordova,  was  the  Bisho{>  Oppas,  the  secret  partisan 
of  the  traitor  Julian.  He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews, 
Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  sons  of  the  late  King  Witiza,  and  a 
great  host  of  vassals  and  retainers,  all  well  armed  and  ap- 
pointed ;  for  they  had  been  furnished  by  Count  Julian  with  a 
part  of  the  arms  sent  by  the  king  to  Africa.  The  bishop  was 
smooth  of  tongue  and  profound  in  his  hypocrisy;  his  pre- 
tended zeal  and  devotion,  and  the  horror  with  which  he  spoke 
of  the  treachery  of  his  kinsman,  imposed  upon  the  credulous 
spirit  of  the  king,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  his  most 
secret  councils. 

The  alarm  of  the  infidel  invasion  had  spread  throughout  the 
land,  and  roused  the  Gothic  valor  of  the  inhabitants.  On  re- 
ceiving the  orders  of  Roderick,  every  town  and  hamlet,  every 
mountain  and  valley,  had  sent  forth  its  fighting  men,  and  the 
whole  country  was  on  the  march  towards  Andalusia.  In  a 
little  while  there  were  gathered  together,  on  the  plmn  of 
Cordova,  near  fifty  thousand  horsemen  and  a  countless  host 
of  foot-soldiers.  The  Gothic  nobles  appeared  in  burnished 
armor,  curiously  inlaid  and  adorned,  with  chains  and  jewels 
of  gold,  and  ornaments  of  precious  stones,  and  «lken  scarfi, 
and  surcoats  of  brocade,  or  velvet  richly  embroidered ;  be- 
traying the  luxury  and  ostentation  into  which  they  had  de- 
clined from  the  iron  hardihood  of  their  warlike  sires.  As  to 
the  common  people,  some  had  lances  and  shields  and  swords 
and  cross-bows,  but  the  greater  part  were  unarmed,  or  pro- 
vided merely  with  slings,  and  clubs  studded  with  nails,  and 
with  the  iron  hnplements  of  husbandry ;  and  many  had  made 
shields  for  themselves  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  their 
habitations.    They  were  a  prodigious  host,  and  appeared,  say 
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the  Arabian  chroniclers,  like  an  agitated  sea;  but,  though  faMfV 
in  spirit,  they  possessed  no  knowledge  of  warlike  art,  and  mn 
ineffectual  through  lack  of  arms  and  discipline. 

Several  of  the  most  ancient  and  experienced  cavalieni  b^ 
holding  the  state  of  the  army,  advised  Don  Roderick  to  awak 
the  arrival  of  more  regular  troops,  which  were  statioiied  in 
Iberia,  Cantabria,  and  Gallia  Gothica;  but  this  counsel  WM 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Bishop  Oppas ;  who  urged  tht 
king  to  march  immediately  against  the  infidels  "As  jH^ 
said  he,  **  their  number  is  but  limited ;  but  every  day  new 
arrive,  like  flocks  of  locusts,  from  Africa.  They  will 
faster  than  we ;  they  are  living,  too,  at  our  expense,  andy 
we  pause,  both  armies  are  consuming  the  substance  of  tti 
land." 

King  Roderick  listened  to  tlie  crafly  counsel  of  the  bisfaof^ 
and  determined  to  advance  without  delay.  He  mounted  Ul 
w;u--horse  Orclia,  and  rode  among  his  troops  assembled  on 
that  spacious  plain,  and  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  receifed 
with  acclamations ;  for  nothing  so  arouses  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier  as  to  behold  his  sovereign  in  arms.  He  addresnd 
them  in  words  calculated  to  touch  their  hearts  and  anliwi* 
tlieir  courage.  **The  Saracens,**  said  he,  ^are  ravaging  o« 
land,  and  their  object  b  our  conquest  Should  they  prevail 
your  very  existence  &s  a  nation  is  at  an  end.  They  will  ore^ 
turn  your  altars,  trample  on  the  cross,  lays  waste  your  ti&M, 
carry  off  your  wives  and  daughters,  and  doom  yourselvea  and 
sons  to  hard  and  cruel  slavery.  No  safety  remains  lor  joa 
but  in  the  prowess  of  your  arms.  For  my  own  parti  as  I  am 
your  king,  so  will  I  be  your  leader,  and  will  be  the 
to  encounter  every  toil  and  danger." 

The  soldiery  answered  their  monarch  with  loud 
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and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  their  faith.  The  king  then  ar- 
ranged the  order  of  their  march;  all  those  who  were  armed 
with  cuirasses  and  coats  of  mail  were  placed  in  the  front  and 
rear ;  the  centre  of  the  army  was  composed  of  a  promiscuous 
throng,  without  body-armor  and  but  scantily  provided  with 
weapons. 

When  they  were  about  to  march,  the  king  called  to  him  a 
noble  eavalier  named  Ramiro,  and  delivering  him  the  royal 
standard,  charged  him  to  guard  it  well  for  the  honor  of  Sp^n ; 
scarcely,  however,  had  the  good  knight  received  it  in  his  hand, 
when  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  and  the  staff  of  the  standard 
was  broken  in  twain.  Many  ancient  courtiers  who  were  pres- 
ent looked  upon  this  as  an  evil  omen,  and  counselled  the  king 
not  to  set  forward  on  his  march  that  day ;  but,  disregarding  all 
auguries  and  portents,  he  ordered  the  royal  banner  to  be  put 
upon  a  lance  and  gave  it  in  charge  of  another  standard-bearer ; 
then  commanding  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  he  departed  at 
the  head  of  his  host  to  seek  the  enemy. 

The  field  where  this  great  army  assembled  was  called,  from 
the  solemn  pledge  given  by  the  nobles  and  the  soldiery,  M 
eampo  de  la  verdad;  or,  The  Field  of  Truth, — a  name,  says 
the  sage  chronicler  Abulcasim,  which  it  bears  even  to  the 
present  day.* 

•  £aP«r(iMliidiel^paJIa,eftp.9.    Bleda,  L.  i,  e.  t. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


IfARCn   or  THE   GOTHIC  ARMY. —  ENCAVrMENT  ON  THE 

OP    THE    GUADALKTE.  —  UYSTKRIOUS    PREDICTIONS    OV    A 
PALMER.  —  CONDUCT   OP   PELI8TES    TUERECPON. 


The    hopes  of  Andalusia    revived    as    this    mighty 
stretched  in  lengthening  lines  along  its  fertile  plains  t 
mom  until  night  it  continued  to  pour  along,  with  aoimd  if 
drum  and  trumpet ;  it  was  led  on  by  the  proudest  noUas 
bravest  cavaliers  of  the  land,  and,  had  it  possessed  arms 
discipline,  might  have  undertaken  the  conquest  of  the  worid. 

After  a  few  days'  march,  Don  Roderick  arrived  in  right  if 
the  Moslem  army,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  fiuaditotit^ 
where  that  beautiful  stream  winds  through  the  fertile  land  if 
Xeres.  The  infidel  host  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  As 
Christians,  but  then  it  was  composed  of  hardy  and 
troops,  seasoned  to  war  and  admirably  armed.  The 
shone  gloriously  in  the  setting  sun,  and  resounded  with  As 
clash  of  cymbal,  the  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
of  fiery  Arabian  steeds.  There  were  swarthy  troops 
every  nation  of  the  African  coast,  together  with  l^ons 
Syria  and  Egypt,  while  the  light  Bedouins  were 
about  the  adjacent  plain.  What  grieved  and  inoensed  Ai 
spirits  of  the  Christian  warriors,  however,  was  to  ^*^***^  a 


*  This  nune  was  fnren  to  it  lubtaqiiantlj  bj  the  Arabs.     II 
River  of  Death.     Vide  Pedraza,  BitL  Oixmad.  p.  8,  c.  1. 
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little  apart  from  the  Moslem  host,  an  encampment  of  Span- 
ish cavaliers,  with  the  banner  of  Count  Julian  waving  above 
their  tents.  They  were  ten  thousand  in  number,  valiant  and 
hardy  men,  the  most  experienced  of  Spanish  soldiery,  most  of 
them  having  served  in  the  African  wars;  they  were  well 
armed  and  appointed  also,  with  the  weapons  of  which  the 
count  had  beguiled  his  sovereign ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  sight 
to  behold  such  good  soldiers  arrayed  against  their  country  and 
their  faith. 

The  Chrisdans  pitched  their  tents  about  the  hour  of  vespers, 
at  a  short  league  distant  fit>m  the  enemy,  and  remained  gazing 
with  anxiety  and  awe  upon  this  barbaric  host  that  had  caused 
such  terror  and  desolation  in  the  land ;  for  the  first  sight  of  a 
hostile  encampment  in  a  country  disused  to  war  is  terrible  to 
the  newly  enlisted  soldier.  A  marvellous  occurrence  is  re- 
corded by  the  Arabian  chroniclers  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
Christian  camp ;  but  discreet  Spanish  writers  relate  it  with 
much  modification,  and  consider  it  a  stratagem  of  the  wily 
Bishop  Oppas,  to  sound  the  loyalty  of  the  Christian  cavaliers. 

As  several  leaders  of  the  army  were  seated  with  the  bishop 
in  his  tent,  conversing  on  the  dubious  fortunes  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  an  ancient  pilgrim  appeared  at  the  entrance. 
He  was  bowed  down  with  years,  his  snowy  beard  descended  to 
his  girdle,  and  he  supported  his  tottering  steps  with  a  palmer's 
stafil  The  cavaliers  rose  and  received  him  with  great  rev« 
erence  as  he  advanced  within  the  tent  Holding  up  his 
withered  hand,  ^  Woe,  woe  to  Spain ! "  exclaimed  he,  ^  for  the 
▼ial  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  about  to  be  poured  out  Listen,. 
warriors,  and  take  warning.  Four  months  since,  having  per* 
formed  my  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  in  Pales- 
line,  I  was  on  my  return  towards  my  native  land*    Wearied 
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and  wayworn,  I  lay  down  one  night  to  sloep  beneath  ft  ] 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  fountiun,  when  I  was  awakened 
voice  saying  unto  me,  in  soft  accents,  *  Son  of  sorrow, 
s1eei)cst  thou  ?  *  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  one  of  a  fid 
beauteous  countenance,  in  shining  apparel  and  with  gl< 
wings,  standing  by  the  fountain ;  and  I  said,  '  Who  art 
who  callcst  upon  me  in  this  deep  hour  of  the  night  P ' 

*^'Fear  not,'  replied  the  stranger;  'I  am  an  ang^ 
heaven,  sent  to  reveal  unto  thee  the  fate  of  thy  country. 
hold,  the  sins  of  Roderick  have  come  up  before  Ood 
his  anger  is  kindled  against  him,  and  He  has  given  hi 
to  be  invaded  and  destroyed  Hasten  tlien  to  Spain 
J  seek  the  camp  of  thy  countr}'mcn.    Warn  them  that 

only  shall  be  saved  as  shall  abandon  Roderick;  but 
I  j  who  adhere  to  him  shall  share  his  punishment,  and  aha 

; '  under  the  sword  of  the  invader.' " 

:'  The  pilgrim  ceased,  and  passed  forth  from  the  tent; 

tain  of  the  cavaliers  followed  him  to  detain  him,  that 
might  converse  further  with  him  about  these  matters,  I 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.     The  sentinel   before  the 
). ;  i  said,  **  I  saw  no  one  come  forth,  but  it  was  as  if  a  blast  of 

-    I  passed  by  me,  and  there  was  a  rustling  as  of  dry  leaves." 

.; ;  The  cavaliers  remained  looking  upon  each  other  with  i 

I  :    ||  ■:  khnient    The  Bishop  Oppas  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upc 

.    y/  ground,  and  shadowed  by  his  overhanging  brow.    At  h 

^,ij  breaking  silence,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice,  ''Doubi 

said  he,  ^  this  message  is  from  God ;  and  since  He  has 
'  compassion  upon  us,  and  given  us  notice  of  his  impe 

judgment,  it  behooves  us  to  hold  grave  council,  and  det« 

how  best  we  may  accomplish  his  will  and  avert  his  di^ea 

The  chiefs  still  remained  silent,  as  men  confounded.  A 
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diem  was  a  veteran  noble  named  Pelistes.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  African  wars,  fighdng  side  by  side  with 
Comit  Julian  ;  but  the  latter  had  never  dared  to  tamper  with 
his  faith,  for  he  knew  his  stem  integ^ty.  Pelistes  had  brought 
vnth  him  to  the  camp  his  only  son,  who  had  never  drawn  a 
sword  except  in  tourney.  When  the  young  man  saw  that  the 
veterans  held  their  peace,  the  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek, 
Aiid,  overcoming  his  modesty,  he  broke  forth  with  a  generous 
warmth:  ^I  know  not,  cavaliers,**  said  he,  ''what  is  passing 
in  your  minds,  but  I  believe  this  pilgrim  to  be  an  envoy  from 
the  devil ;  for  none  else  could  have  given  such  dastard  and 
perfidious  counsel.  For  my  own  part,  I  stand  ready  to  defend 
my  king,  my  country,  and  my  faith  ;  I  know  no  higher  duty 
than  this,  and  if  Grod  thinks  fit  to  strike  me  dead  in  the  per- 
formance of  it,  his  sovereign  will  be  done ! " 

When  the  young  man  had  risen  to  speak,  his  father  had 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  grave  and  stern  demeanor,  leau  • 
tng  upon  a  two-handed  sword.  As  soon  as  the  youth  haa 
finished,  Pelistes  embraced  him  with  a  father's  fondnesb* 
^  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  my  son,"  said  he ;  '^  if  I  held  my 
peace  at  the  counsel  of  this  losel  pilgrim,  it  was  but  to  hear 
thy  opinion,  and  to  learn  whether  thou  wert  worthy  of  thy 
lineage  and  of  the  training  I  had  given  thee.  Hadst  thou 
counselled  otherwise  tlian  thou  hast  done,  —  hadst  thou  shown 
thyself  craven  and  disloyal,  —  so  help  me  God,  I  would  have 
struck  off  thy  head  with  this  weapon  which  1  hold  in  my  hand. 
But  thou  hast  counselled  like  a  loyal  and  a  Christian  knight, 
and  I  thank  Grod  for  having  given  me  a  son  worthy  to  per- 
petuate the  honors  of  my  line.  As  to  this  pilgrim,  be  he  saint 
or  be  he  devil,  I  care  not ;  this  nmch  I  promise,  that  if  I  am 

to  die  in  defence  of  my  country  and  my  king,  my  life  shall  be 
you  I.  5 
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a  costl J  pniditie  to  tbe  ibe.  Let  etch  nMU  inalBe  tte 
resolve,  and  I  tnnt  wa  ihall  jet  prove  tbe  pilgrim  a  ^jl^f 
prophet"  The  woidi  of  Pelktea  rowed  tbe  spiritaef  maqr  ef 
the  cavaliers ;  othen,  however,  remained  fiiU  of  aarfoqi  !■•> 
boding,  and  when  tfaia  fearful  prophecj  was  nmioiwd  aboal  Ike 
camp,  as  it  presently  was  bj  tbe  rmissaries  of  the  UbImi^  1 
spread  awe  and  dismaj  among  tbe  soldiery* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

■KIEMI8HING    OF    THE    ARMIES.  —  PELI8TES    AND    HIS    SON.— « 

PELISTES   AND   THE   BISHOP. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  armies  remained  regarding 
each  other  with  wary  but  menacmg  aspect  About  noontide 
King  Roderick  sent  forth  a  chosen  force  of  five  hundred  horse 
and  two  hundred  foot,  the  best  armed  of  his  host,  to  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  that,  by  gaining  some  partial  advantage,  they 
might  raise  the  spirits  of  the  army.  They  were  led  on  by 
^Theodomir,  the  same  Gothic  noble  who  had  signalized  him* 
self  by  first  opposing  the  invasion  of  the  Moslems. 

The  Christian  squadrons  paraded  with  flying  pennons  in  the 
valley  which  lay  between  the  amiies.  The  Arabs  were  not 
slow  in  answering  their  defiance.  A  large  body  of  horsemen 
sallied  forth  to  the  encounter,  together  mth  three  hundred  of 
the  followers  of  Count  Julian.  There  was  hot  skirmishing 
about  the  field  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  many  gallant 
feats  were  displayed  on  either  side,  and  many  valiant  warriors 
were  slain.  As  the  night  closed  in,  the  trumpets  from  either 
camp  summoned  the  troops  to  retire  from  the  combat  In 
this  day's  action  the  Christians  sufiered  greatly  in  the  loss  of 
their  distinguished  cavaliers ;  for  it  is  the  noblest  spirits  who 
venture  most,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  danger;  and  the 
Moslem  soldiers  had  instructions  to  single  out  the  leaders  of 
the  adverse  host    AU  thb  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by 
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the  perfidious  Bishop  Oppas,  who  had  secret  comnnmicatioM 
with  the  enemy,  while  he  influenced  the  councils  of  the  Idag  i 
and  who  trusted  that  by  this  skirmishing  warfare  the  flower 
of  the  Christian  troops  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  rest  diaheert- 
enod. 

( )n  the  following  morning  a  lai^r  force  was  ordered  oat  to 
skinnish,  and  such  of  the  soldiery  as  were  unarmed  wen 
commanded  to  stand  ready  to  seize  the  horses  and  strip  e(P 
the  annor  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  most  iDus* 
trious  of  the  warriors  who  fought  that  day  was  PeUate%  the 
Gothic  noble  who  had  so  sternly  checked  the  tongue  of  tte 
Bishop  Oppas.  He  led  to  the  fie)d  a  large  body  of  hb  €«■ 
vassals  and  retainers,  and  of  cavaliers  trained  up  ip  his 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  wars  in  Africa,  and  who 
hp  to  him  more  as  a  father  than  a  chieftain.  Beside  him  wm 
his  only  son,  who  now  for  the  first  Ume  was  fleshing  hie  swofi 
in  battle.  The  conflict  that  day  was  more  general  and  bloody 
than  the  day  preceding ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  werrion 
was  immense,  from  their  lack  of  defensive  armor ;  end  it 
nothing  could  prevent  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  chivalry  iam 
spurring  to  the  combat,  the  field  was  strewed  with  the  bodhs 
of  the  youthful  nobles.  None  suffered  noore,  however,  dm 
the  warriors  of  Pelistes.  Their  leader  himself  was  boU  mi 
hardy,  and  prone  to  expose  himself  to  danger ;  but  yeen  eed 
experience  had  moderated  his  early  fire;  his  ion,  howefUf 
was  eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  this,  his  first  easeji  eni 
rushed  with  impetuous  ardor  into  the  hottest  of  the  hettle^  ]■ 
vain  his  father  called  to  caution  him ;  he  was  ever  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  seemed  unconscious  of  the  perib  that  aunouidsl 
him.  The  cavaliers  and  vassals  of  his  father  followed  kaf 
with  devoted  zeal,  and  many  of  them  paid  for  thdr  kjsHf 
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with  their  lives.  When  the  trumpets  sounded  in  the  evening 
for  retreat,  the  troops  of  Pelistes  were  the  last  to  reach  the 
camp.  They  came  slowly  and  mournfully,  and  much  decreased 
in  number.  Their  veteran  commander  was  seated  on  his  war- 
horse,  but  the  blood  trickled  from  the  greaves  of  his  armor. 
His  valiant  son  was  borne  on  the  shields  of  his  vassals ;  when 
they  laid  him  on  the  earth  near  to  where  the  king  was  stand* 
ing,  they  found  that  the  heroic  youth  had  expired  of  his  wounds. 
The  cavaliers  surrounded  the  body  and  gave*  utterance  to  their 
grief,  but  the  father  restrained  his  agony,  and  looked  on  with 
the  stern  resignation  of  a  soldier. 

Don  Roderick  surveyed  the  field  of  battle  with  a  rueful  eye, 
for  it  was  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  most  illus- 
trious warriors;  he  saw,  too,  with  anxiety,  that  the  common 
people,  unused  to  war  and  unsustained  by  discipline,  were 
harassed  by  incessant  toils  and  dangers,  and  were  cooling  in 
their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  crafly  Bishop  Oppas  marked  the  internal  trouble  of  the 
king,  and  thought  a  favorable  moment  had  arrived  to  sway 
him  to  his  purpose.  He  called  to  his  mind  the  various  por- 
tents and  prophecies  which  had  forerun  their  present  danger. 
^  Let  not  my  lord  the  king,"  said  he,  ^  make  light  of  these  mys- 
terious revelations,  which  appear  to  be  so  disastrously  ful- 
filling. The  hand  of  Heaven  appears  to  be  against  us.  De- 
atruction  is  impending  over  our  heads.  Our  troops  are  rude 
and  unskilful,  but  slightly  armed,  and  much  cast  down  in 
spirit.  Better  is  it  that  we  should  make  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy,  and  by  granting  part  of  his  demands,  prevent  the  utter 
ruin  of  our  country.  If  such  counsel  be  acceptable  to  my  lord 
the  king,  I  stand  ready  to  depart  upon  an  embassy  to  the 
Moslem  camp." 
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Upon  hearing  these  words,  Pelistes,  who  had  stood  fai  moiini 
ful  silence,  regarding  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  buist  finth  witt 
honest  indignation.  *^  By  this  good  sword,**  said  he»  *  the  vmm 
who  yields  such  dastard  counsel  deserves  death  finom  the  hand 
of  his  countr}'nien  ratlier  tlian  from  the  foe ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  the  king,  may  I  forfeit  salvation  if  I  would 
not  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot* 

The  bishop  turned  an  eye  of  venom  upon  Peliates.  ^  Ify 
lord,*'  said  he,  *^  I,  too,  bear  a  weapon,  and  know  how  to  wield 
it  Were  the  king  not  present  you  would  not  dare  to 
nor  should  you  advance  one  step  without  my  hastening  to 
you.** 

The  king  interposed  between  the  jarring  nobles,  and  tebnked 
the  impetuosity  of  Pelbtes,  but  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
counsel  of  the  bishop.  **  The  event  of  this  conflict,*  said  hsb 
^  is  in  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  never  shall  my  sword  return  to 
its  scabbard  while  an  infidel  invader  remains  within  the  land.* 

lie  then  held  a  council  with  his  captains,  and  it  was  dete^* 
mined  to  offer  the  enemy  general  battle  on  the  following  da|; 
A  herald  was  dispatched  defying  Taric  ben  Zeyad  to  the  eon- 
test,  and  the  defiance  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Moslem  ddefr 
tain.*  Don  Roderick  then  formed  the  plan  of  action,  and 
assigned  to  each  commander  his  several  station,  after  which 
he  dismissed  his  officers,  and  each  one  sought  his  tent,  to 
pare  by  diligence  or  repose  for  the  next  day*8  eventfid 
lest 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

TRAITOROUS   MESSAQB  OF  COUNT  JULIAN. 

Tabic  ben  Zbtad  had  been  surprised  by  the  valor  of  the 
Chrisdan  cavaliers  in  the  recent  battles,  and  at  the  number 
and  apparent  devotion  of  the  troops  which  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  field.  The  confident  defiance  of  Don  Roderick 
increased  his  surprise.  When  the  herald* had  retired,  he 
turned  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  Count  Julian.  ^'Thou  hast 
represented  thy  countrymen,''  said  he,  ^as  sunk  in  effeminacy 
and  lost  to  all  generous  impulse ;  yet  I  find  them  fighting 
with  the  courage  and  the  strength  of  lions.  Thou  hast  rep 
resented  thy  king  as  detested  by  his  subjects  and  surrounded 
by  secret  treason ;  but  I  behold  his  tents  whitening  the  hills 
and  dales,  while  thousands  are  hourly  flocking  to  his  standard. 
Woe  unto  thee  if  thou  hast  dealt  deceitfully  with  us,  or  be- 
trayed us  with  guileful  words." 

Don  Julian  retired  to  his  tent  in  great  trouble  of  mind, 
and  fear  came  upon  him  that  the  Bishop  Oppas  might  play 
him  £adse ;  for  it  is  the  lot  of  traitors  ever  to  distrust  each 
other.  He  called  to  him  the  same  page  who  had  brought 
him  the  letter  from  Florinda,  revealing  the  story  of  her  dis- 
honor. 

^Thou  knowest,  my  trusty  page,"  said  he,  ^that  I  have 
feared  thee  in  my  household,  and  cherished  thee  above  all 
thy  companions.    If  thou  hast  loyalty  and  affection  tor  thy 
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lonl,  now  is  the  time  to  serve  him.  Ilie  thee  to  the 
camp,  and  find  thy  way  to  the  tent  of  the  Bishop  Oppas  If 
any  one  ask  thee  who  thou  art,  tell  them  thou  art  of  tta 
honschold  of  the  hishop,  and  bearer  of  missives  flnom  OofdovSi 
AVhen  thou  art  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  bishom 
him  this  ring,  and  he  will  commune  with  thee  fan 
Then  tell  him  Count  Julian  greets  him  as  a  brother,  and 
demands  how  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter  Florinda  are  to  ba 
redressed.  Mark  well  his  reply,  and  bring  it  word  Ibr  wonL 
Have  thy  lips  closed,  but  thine  eyes  and  ears  open  i  aad 
obser\'e  everything  of  note  in  the  camp  of  the  king^  80^ 
speed  thee  on  thy  errand  —  away,  away !  ** 

The  page  hastened  to  saddle  a  Barbary  steed,  fleet  aa  tka 
wind,  and  of  a  jet  black  color,  so  as  not  to  be  eaaQjdb> 
ccmible  in  the  night  He  ^rded  on  a  sword  and  daggeff 
slung  an  Arab  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  hia  aide  and 
a  buckler  at  his  shoulder.  Issuing  out  of  the  camp^  ba 
sought  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  proceeded  aDeni^ 
along  its  stream,  which  reflected  the  distant  fires  of  tba 
Christian  camp.  As  he  passed  by  the  place  wluch  had  baei 
the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict,  he  heard  from  time  to  tioM 
tlie  groan  of  some  expiring  warrior  who  had  crawled  amoag 
the  reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  sometiiiMa  Us 
steed  stepped  cautiously  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  the 
slain.  The  young  page  was  unused  to  the  sights  of  waff 
and  his  heart  beat  quick  irithin  him.  He  was  haOed  bj  tka 
sentinels  as  he  approached  the  Christian  camp,  and,  00  giviag 
the  reply  taught  him  by  Count  Julian,  was  conducted  to  tka 
tent  of  the  Bishop  Oppas. 

The  bishop  had  not  yet  retired  to  his  couch.  When  bl 
beheld  the  ring  of  Count  Julian,  and  heard  the  woids  ft 
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his  message,  he  saw  that  the  page  was  one  in  whom  he  might 
confide.  ^  Hasten  back  to  thy  lord,"*  siud  he,  ^  and  tell  him 
to  have  faith  in  me  and  all  shall  go  well.  As  yet  I  have 
kept  my  troops  out  of  the  combat  They  are  all  fresh,  well 
armed,  and  well  appointed.  The  king  has  confided  to  myself^ 
aided  by  the  princes  Evan  and  Siseburto,  the  command  of  a 
wing  of  the  army.  To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
both  armies  are  in  the  beat  of  action,  we  will  pass  over  with 
our  forces  to  the  Moslems.  But  I  claim  the  compact  made 
with  Taric  ben  Zeyad,  that  my  nephews  be  placed  in  dominion 
over  Spain,  and  tributary  only  to  the  Caliph  of  Damascus." 
With  this  traitorous  message  the  page  departed.  He  led  his 
black  steed  by  the  bridle,  to  present  less  mark  for  observation, 
as  he  went  stumbling  along  near  the  expiring  fires  of  the 
camp.  On  passing  the  last  outpost,  where  the  guards  were  half 
slumbering  on  their  arms,  he  was  overheard  and  summoned, 
but  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle  and  put  spurs  to  his  steed. 
An  arrow  whistled  by  his  ear,  and  two  more  stuck  in  the 
target  which  he  had  thrown  upon  his  back.  The  clatter  of  swifb 
hoofs  echoed  behind  him,  but  he  had  learnt  of  the  Arabs  to 
fight  and  fly.  Plucking  a  shafl  from  his  quiver,  and  turning 
and  rising  in  the  stirrups  as  his  courser  galloped  at  full  speed; 
he  drew  the  arrow  to  the  head  and  launched  it  at  his  pur- 
suer. The  twang  of  the  bow-string  was  followed  by  the 
crash  of  armor,  and  a  deep  groan,  as  the  horseman  tumbled 
to  the  earth.  The  page  pursued  his  course  without  fiirther 
mcilestation,  and  arrived  at  the  Moslem  camp  before  the  break 
of  day. 

5» 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

LAST  DAT  OP  THE  DATTLB. 

A  LTGirr  hod  burned  thrmighout  the  night  in  the  tenl 
of  the  king,  and  anxioiu  thoughts  and  dismal  vwons  troubled 
his  repose.  If  he  fell  into  a  shinilKr,  he  beheld  in  his  dreenif 
the  shadoii7  phantonts  of  the  necromantic  tower,  or  the  fai- 
jured  Florinda,  pale  and  dishevelled,  imprecating  the  Tea* 
geance  of  Heaven  upon  his  head.  In  the  mid-watches  of 
the  night,  when  all  was  silent  except  the  footstep  of  the 
sentinel  pacing  before  his  tent,  the  king  rose  from  his  coucht 
and  walking  forth  looked  thoughtfully  u|¥)n  the  martial  scene 
before  him.  The  pale  crescent  of  the  moon  hung  over  the 
Moorish  camp,  and  dimly  lighted  up  the  windings  of  the 
Guadaletc.  The  heart  of  the  king  was  heavy  and  oppressed ; 
but  he  felt  only  for  himself  says  Antonio  Agiipida  ;  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  perils  impending  over  the  thousands  of  de- 
voted subjects  in  the  camp  Inflow  him ;  sk*eping,  as  it  were^ 
on  the  margin  of  their  graves.  The  faint  clatter  of  distant 
hoofs  ^  if  in  rapid  flight,  reached  the  monarch's  ear,  but 
the  horsemen  were  not  to  be  descried.  At  that  very  hour, 
and  along  the  shadowy  b:mks  of  that  river,  here  and  there 
gleaming  with  the  scanty  moonlight,  passed  the  fugitive  mes* 
senger  of  Count  Julian,  with  the  plan  of  the  next  dayli 
treason. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned  when  tlie  sleepless  and  im- 
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patient  monarch  summoned  his  attendants  and  arrayed  him- 
self for  the  field.  He  then  sent  for  the  venerable  Bishop 
Urbino,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  camp,  and,  laying 
aside  hb  regal  crown,  he  knelt  with  head  micovered,  and 
confessed  his  sins  before  the  holy  man.  After  this  a  solemn 
mass  was  performed  in  (he  royal  tent,  and  the  eucharist  ad- 
ministered to  the  monarch.  When  these  ceremonies  were 
concluded,  he  besought  the  archbishop  to  depart  forthwith 
for  Cordova,  there  to  await  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  to 
be  ready  to  bring  forward  reinforcements  and  supplies*  The 
archbishop  saddled  his  mule  and  departed  just  as  the  faint 
blush  of  morning  began  to  kindle  in  the  east  Already  the 
camp  resounded  with  the  thrilling  call  of  the  trumpet,  the 
clank  of  armor,  and  the  tramp  and  neigh  of  steeds.  As  the 
archbishop  passed  through  the  camp,  he  looked  with  a  com- 
passionate heart  on  this  vast  multitude,  of  whom  so  many 
were  soon  to  perish.  The  warriors  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  many  a  cavalier  full  of  youth  and  fire  received  his  bene- 
diction, who  was  to  lie  stiff  and  cold  before  the  evening. 

When  the  troops  were  marshalled  for  the  field,  Don  Roder- 
ick prepared  to  sally  forth  in  the  state  and  pomp  with  which 
the  Gothic  kings  were  wont  to  go  to  battle.  He  was  arrayed 
in  robes  of  gold  brocade ;  his  sandals  were  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  diamonds;  he  had  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  he 
wore  a  regal  crown  resplendent  with  inestimable  jewels.  Thus 
gorgeously  apparelled,  he  ascended  a  lofty  chariot  of  ivory,  the 
axle-trees  of  which  were  of  silver,  and  the  wheels  and  pole 
covered  with  plates  of  burnished  gold.  Above  his  head  was  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  embossed  with  armorial  devices,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones.*    This  sumptuous  chariot  was 

*  Entrand.  Ckron.  an,  Chrit,  714. 
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drawn  by  milk-white  hones,  with  capuisoiis  of  crinmm  vehralv 
embroidered  with  pearls.  A  thousand  youthful  cavalieiw  nv- 
rounded  tlie  car;  all  of  the  noblest  blood  and  bravest  qiiritt 
all  knighted  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  sworn  to  defend  him 
to  the  last 

When  Roderick  issued  forth  in  this  resplendent  state,  nyi 
an  Arabian  writer,  surrounded  by  his  giwrds  in  gilded  armor 
and  waving  plumes  and  scaHk  and  surcoats  of  a  thousand  dym^ 
it  was  as  if  the  sun  were  emerging  in  the  dazzling  chariot  of 
the  day  from  amidst  the  glorious  clouds  of  morning. 

As  the  royal  car  rolled  along  in  front  of  the  squadrons,  tba 
soldiers  shouted  with  admiration.  Don  Roderick  waved  Us 
sceptre  and  addressed  them  from  his  lofty  throne,  reminding 
them  of  the  horror  and  desolation  which  had  already  been 
spread  through  the  land  by  the  invaders.  He  called  upon 
them  to  summon  up  the  ancient  valor  of  tlieir  race,  and  avenga 
the  blood  of  their  brethren.  ^  One  dny  of  glorious 
said  he,  ^  and  this  infidel  horde  will  be  driven  into  the 
will  jierish  beneath  your  swords.  Forward  bravely  to  tlia 
fight;  your  families  are  behind  you  praying  for  your  sucoem; 
tlic  invaders  of  your  country  are  before  you ;  God  is  above  to 
bless  his  holy  cause,  and  your  king  leads  you  to  the  field." 
The  army  shouted  with  one  accord,  ^  Forward  to  the  foe,  and 
death  be  his  portion  who  shuns  the  encounter ! " 

l*hc  rising  sun  began  to  shine  along  the  glistening  waters  of 
the  Cruadalete  as  the  Moorish  army,  squadnin  afler  squadron^ 
came  sweeping  down  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  sound  of  martial 
nuLsic.  Their  turbans  and  robes,  of  various  dyes  and  fashion^ 
gave  a  splendid  appearance  to  their  host ;  as  they  marched,  a 
cloud  of  dust  arose  and  partly  hid  them  from  the  sight,  btk 
still  there  would  break  forth  flashes  of  steel  and  gleams  of  bu^ 
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Dished  gold,  like  rays  of  vivid  lightning ;  while  the  sound  of 
drum  and  trumpet,  and  the  clash  of  Moorish  cymbal,  were  as 
tlie  warlike  thunder  within  that  stormy  cloud  of  battle. 

As  the  armies  drew  near  each  other,  the  sun  disappeared 
among  gathering  clouds,  and  the  gloom  of  the  day  was  in* 
creased  by  the  columns  of  dust  which  rose  from  either  host 
At  length  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  encounter.  The  battle 
commenced  with  showers  ot  arrows,  stones,  and  javelins.  The 
Christian  foot-soldiers  fought  to  disadvantage,  the  greater  part 
being  destitute  of  helm  or  buckler.  A  battalion  of  light  Arar- 
bian  horsemen,  led  by  a  Greek  renegade  named  Maguel  el 
Rumi,  careered  in  front  of  the  Christian  line,  launching  their 
darts,  and  then  wheeling  off  beyond  the  reach  of  the  missiles 
hurled  after  them.  Theodomir  now  brought  up  his  seasoned 
troops  into  the  action,  seconded  by  the  veteran  Pelistes,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  battle  became  furious  and  promiscuous.  It 
was  glorious  to  behold  the  old  Gothic  valor  shining  forth  in 
this  hour  of  fearful  trial.  Wherever  the  Moslems  fell,  the 
Christians  rushed  forward,  seized  upon  their  horses,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  armor  and  their  weapons.  They  fought 
desperately  and  successfully,  for  they  fought  for  their  country 
and  their  faith.  The  battle  raged  for  several  houvs ;  the  field 
was  strewn  with  slain,  and  the  Moors,  overcome  by  the  multi- 
tude and  fury  of  their  foes,  began  to  falter. 

When  Taric  beheld  his  troops  retreating  before  the  enemy, 
he  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  ^  O 
Moslems !  conquerors  of  Africa ! "  cried  he,  **  whither  would 
you  fly  ?  The  sea  is  behind  you,  the  enemy  before  ;  you  have 
no  hope  but  in  your  valor  and  the  help  of  God !  Do  as  I  do 
and  the  day  is  ours  ! " 

With  these  words  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  sprung 
among  the  enemy,  striking  to  right  and  left,  cutting  down  and 
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dcslmying,  while  hii  atccd,  fierce  bs  himaelf^  tnmpled 
the  foot-Boldien,  and  tore  them  with  bis  teeth.  At  thi 
mcnt  B  mighty  about  arose  in  various  pBita  of  the  ftelc 
noontide  hour  had  orrived.  The  Bishop  (^pas,  wHh  tli 
princes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their  bands  out  of  the 
suddenly  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  turned  their  m 
upon  their  astonished  countrymen.  Prom  that  momei 
furtiinc  of  the  day  was  changed,  and  the  field  of  battle  b 
a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  bloody  massacre.  Tlie 
tians  itnew  not  whom  to  contend  with,  or  whom  to  tni 
seemed  as  if  madness  hod  seized  upon  their  friends  bdc 
men,  and  that  their  worst  enemies  were  among  themseln 

The  coun^  of  Don  Roderick  rase  with  his  danger.  1 
ing  off  the  cumbrous  robes  of  roj-alty,  and  descending  fn 
car,  he  sprang  upon  his  steed  Orelia,  grasped  his  lane 
buckler,  and  endeavored  to  rally  his  retreating  troops.  I 
surrounded  and  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  his  own  trai 
subjects,  but  defended  himself  with  K-ondrous  prowess- 
enemy  thickened  around  him ;  his  loyal  band  of  cavalier 
slain,  bravely  Ggliting  in  his  defence  ;  the  lost  that  was  ai 
tlie  king  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  death  al 
blow. 

A  complete  panic  fell  upon  the  Christians ;  they  thm 
their  arms  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Tliey  were  pursue 
dreadful  slaughter  until  the  darkness  of  the  night  rend) 
impos«bIe  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  Taric  then 
off  his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  took  posses«on  of  thi 
camp ;  and  tlie  couch  which  bad  been  pressed  so  uneai 
the  preceding  night  by  Don  Roderick,  now  yielded  sou 
pose  to  his  conqueror.* 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 

THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE  AFTER  THE  DEFEAT.  —  THE  FATE  OF 

RODERICK. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  Arab  leader,  Taric  ben 
Zeyad,  rode  over  the  bloody  field  of  the  Guadalete,  strewed 
with  the  ruins  of  those  splendid  armies  which  had  so  lately 
passed  like  glorious  pageants  along  the  river  banks.  There 
Moor  and  Christian,  horseman  and  horse,  lay  gashed  with  hid« 
ecus  wounds ;  and  the  river,  still  red  with  blood,  was  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  gaunt  Arab  was  as  a  wolf  roam* 
ing  through  the  fold  he  had  laid  waste.  On  every  side  his  eye 
ravelled  on  the  ruin  of  the  country,  on  the  wrecks  of  haughty 
Spain.  There  lay  the  flower  of  her  youthful  chivalry,  mangled 
and  destroyed,  and  the  strength  of  her  yeomanry  prostrated  in 
the  dust.  The  Oothic  noble  lay  confounded  with  his  vassals 
the  peasant  with  the  prince ;  all  ranks  and  dignities  were  min- 
gled in  one  bloody  massacre. 

When  Taric  had  surveyed  the  field,  he  caused  the  spoils  of 
the  dead  and  the  plimder  of  the  camp  to  be  brought  before 
him.  The  booty  was  immense.  There  were  massy  chains  and 
rare  jewels  of  gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  rich  silks  and 
brocades,  and  all  other  luxurious  decorations  in  which  the 
Gothic  nobles  had  indulged  in  the  latter  times  of  their  degen 
eracy.  A  vast  amount  of  treasure  was  likewise  found,  which 
had  been  brought  by  Roderick  for  the  expenses  of  the  n  ar. 
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Taric  then  ordered  that  the  l)odies  of  the  Moslem  wurkm 
shouUI  be  interred ;  as  for  those  of  the  Christians,  they  wera 
gatliered  in  heai>s,  and  vast  pyres  of  wocxl  were  Ibrraed,  oo 
which  they  were  consumed.  Hie  flames  of  these  pyres  rOM 
high  in  the  air,  and  were  seen  afar  off  in  the  night ;  and  when 
the  Christians  beheld  them  from  the  neighboring  hills  they  beat 
their  breasts  and  tore  their  hair,  and  lamented  over  them  m 
over  the  fimeral  fires  of  their  conntr}'.  The  carnage  of  that 
battle  infected  tlie  air  for  two  whole  niontlis,  and  bones  wera 
seen  lying  in  heaps  npon  the  field  for  more  than  forty  3reaiBs 
nay,  when  ages  had  passed  and  gone,  the  husbandman,  turning 
up  the  soil,  would  still  find  fragments  of  Gothic  cuirassea  and 
helms,  and  Moorish  scimitars,  the  relics  of  that  dreadful  light 

For  three  da^'s  the  Arabian  horsemen  pursued  the  flying 
Christians ;  hunting  them  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  ao  that 
but  a  scanty  number  of  that  mighty  host  escaped  to  tell  tba 
talc  of  their  disaster. 

Taric  ben  Zeyad  considered  his  victory  incomplete  ao  loqg 
as  the  Gothic  monarch  survived  ;  he  proclaimed  great  rewardii 
therefore,  to  whomsoever  should  bring  Roderick  to  him,  dead 
or  alive.  A  diligent  search  w«xs  accordingly  made  in  every  di- 
rection, but  for  a  long  time  in  vain  ;  at  length  a  soldier  brouglit 
to  Taric  the  head  of  a  Christian  warrior,  on  which  was  a  cap 
decorated  with  feathers  and  precious  stones.  Hie  Arab  leader 
received  it  as  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Roderick,  and  aent 
it,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  to  Muza  ben  Nosier,  who,  in  lihs 
manner,  transmitted  it  to  the  caliph  at  Damascus.  The  Spaa 
ish  historians,  however,  have  always  denied  its  identity. 

■ 

A  mystery  has  ever  hung,  and  ever  must  continue  to  han^ 
over  the  fate  of  King  Roderick,  in  that  dark  and  doleful  dtf 
of  Spain.     Whether  he  went  down  amidst  die  storm  of  hmtOt^ 
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and  atoned  for  his  sins  and  errors  by  a  patriot  grave,  or  whether 
he  survived  to  repent  of  them  in  hermit  exile,  must  remain 
matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute.  The  learned  Archbishop 
Kodrigo,  who  has  recorded  the  events  of  this  disastrous  field, 
affirms  that  Roderick  fell  beneath  the  vengeful  blade  of  the 
traitor  Julian,  and  thus  expiated  with  his  blood  his  crime 
against  the  hapless  Florinda ;  but  the  archbishop  stands  alone 
in  his  record  of  the  fact.  It  seems  generally  admitted  that 
Orelia,  the  favorite  war-horse  of  Don  Roderick,  was  found  en- 
tangled in  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of  the  Guadalete,  with  the 
sandals  and  mantle  and  royal  insignia  of  the  king  lying  close 
by  him.  The  river  at  this  place  ran  broad  and  deep,  and  was 
encumbered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  warriors  and  steeds ;  it 
has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  perished  in  the  stream  ; 
but  his  body  was  not  found  within  its  waters. 

When  several  years  had  passed  away,  and  men's  minds,  be- 
ing restored  to  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  began  to  occupy 
themselves  about  the  events  of  this  dismal  day,  a  rumor  arose 
that  Roderick  had  escaped  from  the  carnage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gruadalcte,  and  was  still  alive.  It  was  said  that  having 
from  a  rising  ground  caught  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle, 
and  seen  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  his  army  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, he  likewise  sought  his  safety  in  flight  It  is  added  that 
the  Arab  horsemen,  while  scouring  the  mountains  in  quest  of 
fugitives,  found  a  shepherd  arrayed  in  the  royal  robes,  and 
brought  him  before  the  conqueror,  believing  hhn  to  be  the 
king  himself.  Count  Julian  soon  dispelled  the  error.  On  be- 
ing questioned,  the  trembling  rustic  declared  that  while  tending 
his  sheep  in  the  folds  of  the  mountains,  there  came  a  cavalier 
on  a  horse  wearied  and  spent  and  ready  to  sink  beneath  the 
spur.    That  the  cavalier  with  an  authoritative  voice  and  niena* 
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cing  air  commanded  him  to  exchange  garments  with  Unit  >Bi 
clad  himself  in  his  rude  garb  of  sheepslun,  and  took  Us  dook 
and  his  scrip  of  provisions,  and  continued  up  the  nigged  delllflB 
of  the  mountains  leading  towards  Castile,  until  he  was  kst  Is 
view.* 

This  tradition  was  fondly  cherished  by  many,  who  dung  to 
tlie  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  monarch  as  their  main  hope 
for  the  redemption  of  Spain.  It  was  even  aflBrmed  that  he  had 
taken  refuge,  with  many  of  his  host,  in  an  ishmd  of  the  ^Ooeaa 
sea."  from  whence  he  might  yet  return  once  more  to  elevate  Us 
standard,  and  battle  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

Year  after  year,  however,  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  lieaid  of 
Don  Roderick ;  yet,  like  Sebasdan  of  Portugal  and  Ardmr  of 
Kngland,  his  name  continued  to  be  a  rallying-point  for  popular 
faith,  and  the  mystory  of  his  end  to  give  rise  to  romantic  fid>leii 
At  length,  when  generation  after  generation  hod  sunk  into  the 
grave,  and  near  two  centuries  had  passed  and  gone,  traces  wers 
said  to  be  discovered  that  threw  a  light  on  the  final  fortunes  of 
the  unfortunate  Roderick.  At  tliat  time  Don  Alphonao  the 
Great,  King  of  Leon,  had  wrested  the  city  of  Viseo  in  Lusitfr 
nia  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  As  his  soldiers  weie 
ranging  about  the  city  and  its  environs,  one  of  them  discovered 
in  a  field,  outside  of  the  walls,  a  small  chapel  or  hemitag^ 
with  a  sepulchre  in  front,  on  which  was  inscribed  this  epitaph 
In  Gothic  characters :  — 

niC   REQUIESCIT    RUDKRICU8, 
ULTIMU8   RKX   GOTIIORUH. 

(Here  lies  Roderick, 
The  hist  King  of  the  Gotlis.) 

•  BMm,  Cron.  L.  2,  c  9.    Abulcaum  Tarif  Abentarique,  L.  1,  «.  IS. 
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It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  this  was  the  veritable 
tomb  of  the  monarch,  and  that  in  this  hermitage  he  hod 
finished  his  days  in  solitary  penance.  The  warrior,  as  he  con* 
tcmplated  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  once  haughty  Roderick, 
forgot  all  his  faults  and  errors,  and  shed  a  soldier's  tear  over 
his  memory-;  but  when  his  thoughts  turned  to  Count  Julian, 
his  patriotic  indignation  broke  forth,  and  with  his  dagger  he 
inscribed  a  rude  malediction  on  the  stone. 

^  Accursed,"  said  he,  ^  be  the  impious  and  headlong  ven- 
geance of  the  traitor  Julian.  He  was  a  murderer  of  his  king, 
a  destroyer  of  his  kindred,  a  betrayer  of  his  country.  May 
his  name  be  bitter  in  every  mouth,  and  his  memory  in&moua 
to  all  generations." 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  Don  Roderick. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   FOREGOING  LEGEND. 


THE  TOMB  OF  RODERICK. 

The  venerable  Sebastiano,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  declares  that  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  at  Viseo  in  Portugal  existed  in  his  time,  and 
that  he  had  seen  it.  A  particular  account  of  the  exile  and  hermit  life 
of  Roderick  is  furnished  by  Berganza,  on  the  authority  of  Portuguese 
chronicles. 

Algunos  historiadores  Portugueses  asseguran,  que  el  Rey  Rodrigo, 
perdida  la  battalia,  huyo  a  tierra  de  Merida,  y  se  recogio  en  el  mo- 
nastcrio  de  Cauliniano,  en  donde,  arrepentido  de  sus  culpas,  procuro 
confessarlas  con  muchas  lagrimas.  Deseando  mas  retiro,  y  escogiendo 
por  compafiero  a  un  monge  llamado  Roman,  y  elevando  la  Imagen  de 
Nazareth,  quo  Cyriaco  monge  de  nacion  griego  avra  traido  de  Jem* 
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utnoi  •!  monaMano  il«  CaulliiiiicMi,  to  whtQ  4  in  MMM  O^ 
ifuu  ■■*uli«  futirv  lA  max,  junto  •!  btfvr  do  I'mWroc^ni  VttiD 
ro  ixMujiaiiis  ilv  ■!  nanpi  i-'ii  id  tiui'i-ii  ds  uu  pvU  |iur  a^Ht 
afio ;  iluipiua  M»  pAMD  1  !•  (■rniita  rlit  tui  Miguel,  qua  <m«>1m 
Viacat  M  donda  nuiria  y  Aie  vi^mluila. 

ruwkan  T*r  mU  rvlaiion  nn  la*  noiu  do  Don  ThooMi 
•uW  Tanlu  devWM.  £1  i'linat)i.-oD  du  fan  Uillan,  lyia'llaga 
aAo  MS3,  dt'xe  ijue,  luwta  *u  tiriDjio,  n  i)iDun  el  So  dol  Bcf 
rmtai  nbat  dtvpiira  1 1  Kr}'  Don  Alimcn  cl  Uafinn,  avMbubi  ( 
ciuiUd  di;  Vuro,  cncaniit)  r4i  una  iglMla  el  e|nlafia  qiM  ■■ 
dim  —  aijui  yaie  Rodrigo,  ultimo  IIct  da  Iw  Godot-  —  Btrg 
1.  c.  IX 


TBB  CATS  or  nBRCDt.R8. 

A*  llw  aUrjr  of  tlie  oMToaiaDilc  to««r  i>  oiie  of  the  motf  fl 
wi^ll  an  InuC  credible  poiuti  in  tlie  hiitory  of  IVia  Roderiek,  il 
well  tn  fbriiiy  or  huttrvM  it  bjr  mmo  aciNHint  </  anotbor  BMrvi 
cilj'  of  Toledo.  Tbi*  aatient  ritjr,  whioti  datn  iU  eiiMtnci 
fn>m  iho  timti  of  tho  Aood.  rlaiinin|E  an  iu  Ibundrr  Tubal,  tbo 
J.i|ihvt,  and  craudMiD  of  Noah,*  bas  tiwn  lb«  warrior  hold  ■ 
grni-rntlnn*  and  ■  Mrange  direnitx  of  racca.  It  henn  Irkcei 
nrtiljci-i  and  deviiiM  of  tia  variou*  occupant*,  and  i*  ftill  oT  n 
anil  luliji-ct*  fer  anliquariaD  out^ture  and  poriili-iiiy.  It 
ii)Hin  a  bigli  rocky  promontory,  with  llie  Tnf;ui  braolioK  rotind 
and  ii  overlooked  i>y  i-raf^'d  and  prti'iprinit  billa.  ThrN  Mill 
with  I'lcfli  and  cavrrtw;  and  the  ]>ran»>ntory  itsulf.  on  wlueh 
ix  buili,  bran  trace*  ot  vaiilM  and  iFubi4Trniic>iiua  habiutioiia,  w 
ot-cniiionally  discoTUTcd  ntidrr  (Iw  ruins  uf  aniii-ut  IuhuMi  or 
I  be  churvfaei  and  nHivcott. 

Thcao  ara  NippMvd  by  kmog  to  have  bvcn  llui  habilatiom  or 
of  the  priaiiivt!  iobabilanta;  fur  it  wu  tbe  cuitom  of  lbs  i 
tcL'onling  U>  riiny,  to  mako  oavn  in  high  and  rocky  pUeca,  i 

•  SaUxar,  UiM.  Grtm.  CardtmaL  PnJi.fo,  Vol.  I-  plaa  ■- 
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m  them  through  fear  of  floods ;  and  such  a  precaution,  says  the  worthj 
Don  Pedro  de  Boxas,  in  his  history  of  Toledo,  was  natural  enough 
among  the  first  Toledans,  seeing  that  they  founded  their  city  shortly 
after  the  deluge,  while  the  memory  of  it  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

Some  have  supposed  these  secret  caves  and  vaults  to  have  been 
places  of  concealment  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  treasure,  during 
limes  of  war  and  violence ;  or  rude  temples  for  the  performance  of  re- 
iigious  ceremonies  in  times  of  persecution.  There  are  not  wanting 
other,  and  grave  writers,  Who  give  them  a  still  darker  purpose.  In 
these  caves,  say  they,  were  taught  the  diabolical  mysteries  of  magic ; 
and  here  were  performed  those  infernal  ceremonies  and  incantations 
horrible  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  ^  History,"  says  the  worthy  Don 
Pedro  de  Roxas,  '*  is  full  of  accounts  that  the  magi  taught  and  per- 
formed their  magic  and  their  superstitious  rites  in  profound  caves  and 
secret  places ;  because  as  this  art  of  the  devil  was  prohibited  from  the 
very  origin  of  Christianity,  they  always  sought  for  hidden  places  in 
which  to  practise  it."  In  the  Ume  of  the  Moors  this  art,  we  are  told, 
was  publicly  taught  at  their  universities,  the  same  as  astronomy,  phi- 
losophy, and  mathematics,  and  at  no  place  was  it  cultivated  with  more 
success  than  at  Toledo.  Hence  this  city  has  ever  been  darkly  re- 
nowned for  mystic  science ;  insomuch  that  the  magic  art  was  called  by 
the  French,  and  by  other  nations,  the  Arte  Toledana. 

Of  all  the  nuurels,  however,  of  this  ancient,  picturesque,  romantic, 
and  necromantic  city,  none  in  modern  times  surpass  the  Cave  of  Her- 
cules, if  we  may  take  the  account  of  Don  Pedro  de  Roxas  for  au- 
thentic The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  within  the  church  of  San  Gines, 
situated  in  nearly  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  The  portal  is  secured 
by  massy  doors,  opening  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  but  which 
are  kept  rigorously  closed.  The  cavern  extends  under  the  city  and 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  to  the  distance  of  three  leagues  beyond. 
It  is,  in  some  places,  of  rare  architecture,  built  of  small  stones  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  supported  by  columns  and  arches. 

In  the  year  1546  an  account  of  this  cavern  was  given  to  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Cardinal  Don  Juan  Martinez  Siliceo,  who,  desirous  of  eib^ 
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amininj;  it,  ordered  the  entrant  to  be  cleaned.  A  BiimlMr  of 
funiLihed  with  proviMons,  lanterns,  and  conlt,  then  went  ib*  a 
in;;  pnicetHled  about  half  a  leagu«t  came  Co  a  place  wbera  Iks 
kind  of  chapel  or  temple,  having  a  table  or  altar,  with  wttf^n 
of  bmnze  in  niohet  or  on  pedertali. 

While  they  were  regarding  thu  m}*tterioai  Kene  of  anemt 
or  incantation,  one  of  the  itatiies  fell,  with  a  noin  that  echood 
the  cavern,  and  smote  the  hearta  of  the  adventurera  with  tar 
covering  from  their  alarm  they  proceeded  onward,  bat  wera  to 

rj 

di:uuayed  by  a  roaring  and  rushing  sound  that  increand  m 
vanccd.    It  was  maile  by  a  furious  and  turbulent  streanii  \ 
.{  watvn  of  which  were  too  deep  and  broad  and  rapid  to  ba 

ij  Uy  this  time  their  hearts  were  so  chilled  with  awe,  and  their 

so  bewildered,  that  they  could  not  seek  any  other  pasnge  I 
they  might  advance;  so  they  turned  back  and  hastened  o« 
cave.    It  was  nightfall  when  thoy  sallied  forth,  and  they 
much  affected  by  the  terror  they  had  undergone,  and  by  the  < 
damp  air  of  the  cavern,  to  which  they  were  the  more  sennblc 

i  being  in  the  summer,  that  all  of  them  fell  sick  and  several 

died.     Whether  the  an*hbiiihop  was  encouraged  to  pursoe  hk 

1  and  gratify  his  curiosity,  the  history  does  not  mention. 

Alonzo  Tcllcs  de  Meneses,  in  his  history  of  the  world,  reoc 

i  not  long  before  his  time  a  boy  of  Toledo,  being  threatened  w 

ishment  by  his  master,  fled  and  took  n*fuge  in  this  cave.     ] 

J  his  pursuer  at  his  heels,  he  took  no  heed  of  the  obscurity  or 

of  the  cave,  but  kept  groping  and  blundering  forward,  nntil 


Ih.  I  forth  at  three  leagues' distanc*e  from  the  city. 

Another  and  very  popular  rtory  of  this  cave,  current  aa 
jonimon  people,  was,  that  in  its  remote  recesses  lay  concealed 
treasure  of  gold,  left  there  by  the  Itomans.  Whoever  wo« 
this  precious  hoard  must  pass  through  several  caves  or  grolt 
having  its  particular  terror,  and  all  under  the  guardianship  q 
cious  dog,  who  has  the  key  of  all  the  gates,  and  watches  day  ai 
At  tbo  approach  of  any  one.  he  shows  his  teeth,  and  makes  i 
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growling ;  but  no  adyentarer  after  wealth  has  had  courage  to  bra?e  a 
contest  with  thjs  terrific  cerbenis. 

The  most  intrepid  candidate  on  record  was  a  poor  man  who  had 
lost  his  all,  and  had  those  grand  incentives  to  desperate  enterprise,  a 
wife  and  a  large  family  of  children.  Hearing  the  story  of  this  caye, 
he  determined  to  yentore  alone  in  search  of  the  treasnre.  He  accord* 
ingly  entered,  and  wandered  many  hours,  bewildered,  about  the  cavo. 
Often  would  he  have  returned,  but  the  thoughts  ci  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren urged  him  on.  At  length  he  arrived  near  to  the  place  where  he 
aapposed  the  treasure  lay  hidden  ;  but  here,  to  his  dismay,  he  beheld 
the  floor  of  the  cavern  strewn  with  human  bones ;  doubtless  the  re- 
mains of  adventurers  like  himself,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces. 

Lodng  all  courage,  he  now  turned  and  sought  his  way  out  c^  tiie 
cave.  Horrors  thickened  upon  him  as  he  fled.  He  beheld  direful 
phantoms  glaring  and  gibbering  around  him,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
pursuit  in  the  echoes  of  his  footsteps.  He  reached  his  home  over* 
oome  with  afiright;  several  hours  elapsed  before  he  could  recover 
speech  to  tell  his  story,  and  he  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  judicious  Don  Pedro  de  Roxas  holds  the  account  of  the  buried 
treasure  for  fabulous,  but  the  adventure  of  this  unlucky  man  for  very 
possible,  ^  being  led  on  by  avarice,  or  rather  the  hope  of  retrieving  a 
desperate  fortune.  He,  moreover,  pronounces  his  dying  shortly  after 
coming  forth  as  very  probable ;  because  the  darkness  of  the  cave,  its 
coldness,  the  fright  at  finding  the  bones,  the  dread  of  meeting  the 
imaginary  dog,  all  joining  to  operate  upon  a  man  who  was  past  the 
prime  of  his  days,  and  enfeebled  by  poverty  and  scanty  food,  might 
•asOy  cause  his  death. 

Many  have  conndered  this  cave  as  intended  originally  for  a  sally 
or  rotreat  from  the  city  in  case  it  should  be  taken  ;  an  opinion  ren« 
Jeied  probable,  it  is  thought,  by  its  grandeur  and  great  extent 

The  learned  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  however,  in  his  history  of  the 
grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  affirms  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  it  was 
first  wrought  out  of  the  rock  by  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grand- 
son of  Noah,  and  afterwards  repaired  and  greatly  augmented  by  Her- 
eolcs  the  Egyptian,  who  made  it  his  habitation  after  he  had  erected 


hu  piDm  at  tka  Kf^ti  oT  Gibntan    Il«%  IM^  ft  b  al^  tgm 

magic  lo  hi*  IbUowtn,  and  tatigkt  daM  ikon  npaHlBri  M^l 

wbieti  Im  Moodipliahed  Us  vMt  aeUe 

«u  a  temple  dwlieaMd  lo  HhchIh,- 

Pompoaioc  Mela,  wUb  Um  grvt  nm  !■  itonBkiTailHtari  • 

tain  it  it,  that  it  hai  alw^t  bono  iha  mum  «(  "IW  C^m  tf  ■ 

There  are  not  wuting  Kne  «h«  have  iwBBiMI  Ait  ft  mm 
■ork  daiiDg  Own  the  tine  of  the  KniaB^  aad  ialMdai  M  A  da 
or  Mwcr  tt  the  ci^ ;  b«t  nd  a  grovelliiig  taunalin  lA  ka  MM 
with  pfoper  acorn  fay  the  leadar,  aftw  the  aoMar  fvyaaai  to  ill 
he  has  beaid  thii  HarvdliMia  oaTwn  eoMatratod* 

From  all  the  ciminelaDcei  hare  addaoed  A<M  iMVaai  aal  ■ 
ereod  authon,  U  vill  be  perceived  (bat  TUads  la  ««i^  fcrfriU' 
marvcit,  and  that  the  necnMnantic  lower  of  Haraalaa  haa  naea  ri 
Ciuudatioii  than  DMrt  edJBcee  of  vmilar  impaK  in  aadaat  UrtOij; 

The  writer  of  tboM  pagca  wilt  reutnre  to  add  the  re— It  of  lb|i 
■onal  retearcbea  leapoL-tang  the  far-iaiDed  eaver*  ia  qaaaliob  ^ 
Uing  about  Toledo  in  the  year  ISH,  in  conipaBjr  «id>  a  ^hU  kaat 
■ntiqaitj  hnnteis,  among  wbooi  waa  •■  emjneat  BritaA  paiaAi 
and  an  Englkh  nobloBmn,t  who  hai  mmo  dtatu^aiAad  laaarit 
Spaoith  birtorical  remareh,  we  directed  our  rtapi  lo  tte  filwi* 
San  Gioea,  and  inquired  liw  iba  portal  of  the  Ncrot  aw.  S 
mcriitaa  waa  a  TcJuble  and  oooiBunicatiTe  man,  and  ana  aat  Bl 
to  be  niggard  of  hia  tongue  aboot  anything  be  knew,  or  riaw  la  !• 
of  any  marrol  pertaining  lo  hia  church ;  but  he  ptoftmed  atlw  if 
ranee  of  the  exigence  of  any  Mich  pmlal.  ^a  miiMaiihaiail  Is  |a 
heard,  however,  that  unmediatdy  undo-  the  entraaoo  la  tiha  aha 
there  waian  arch  of  maaon  work,  apparently  the  nj^ar  |Mft  of  M 
•nbterranean  portal;  bat  that  all  had  been  corered  op  aadft|a 
ment  laid  down  tbereoo  ;  ao  that  whether  it  led  to  Iha  ma^  m 
or  the  mcramaotie  tower  remain*  a  myitery,  and  n  bmA  mm 
until  nme  monarch  or  archbbhop  ahall  again  have  e 
Charity  to  break  iba  ^elL 

e  Hr.  D.  W-kk.  r  Lo(dlfah-n.    . 
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CHAPTER  L 

CONSTERNATION  OP  SPAIN.— CONDUCT  OP    THE    CONQnBBOB& 
MISSIYES   BETWEEN  TABIC  AND  MUZA. 

The  overthrow  of  Kng  Boderick  and  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  threw  open  all  southern  Spun  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Moslems.  The  whole  countiy  fled  before 
them;  villages  and  hamlets  were  hastily  abandoned;  the 
inhabitants  placed  their  aged  and  infirm,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  their  most  precious  effects,  on  mules  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  and,  driving  before  them  their  flocks  and 
herds,  made  for  distant  parts  of  the  land ;  for  the  fiistnesses 
of  the  mountains,  and  for  such  of  the  cities  as  yet  possessed 
walls  and  bulwarks.  Many  gave  out,  faint  and  weary,  by 
the  way,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  others,  at 
the  distant  aght  of  a  turban  or  a  Moslem  standard,  or  on 

*  In  this  legend  most  of  the  (acts  respecting  the  Arab  inroads  into  Spain 
are  on  the  aotfaori^  aX  Arabian  writers;  who  had  the  most  accurate  means 
of  information.  Those  relative  to  the  Spaniards  are  chiefly  from  old  Spanish 
chronicles.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Arab  accounts  have  most  the  air 
•f  verity,  and  the  events  as  they  relate  them  are  fai  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
common  life.  The  Spanish  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  are  foil  of  the  mar* 
vaDoos ;  for  there  ware  no  greater  romancers  than  the  monkish  chroniclers. 


] 
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hearing  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet,  abandoned  thdf 
and  herds  and  hastened  their  flight  with  their  fknuli 
their  pursuers  gained  upon  them«  they  threw  by  tbeir 
hold  goods  and  whatever  was  of  burden,  and  thought 
selves  fortunate  to  escape,  naked  and  destitute,  to  i 
of  refuge.  Thus  the  roads  were  covered  with  scmtlerM 
and  herds,  and  with  spoil  of  all  kind. 

The  Arabs,  however,  were  not  guilty  of  waotOD 
or  ravage ;  on  the  contrary,  they  conducted  themaelv 
a  moderation  but  seldom  witnessed  in  more  dvilin 
querors.  Taric  el  Tuerto,  though  a  thorough  man 
sword,  and  one  whose  whole  thoughts  were  warlike,  yet 
wonderful  judgment  and  discretion.  He  checked  di 
atory  habits  of  his  troops  with  a  rigorous  hand*  Tb 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  severe  punishment,  to  mol 
peaceable  and  unfortified  towns,  or  any  unarmed  an 
sisting  people,  who  remained  quiet  in  their  homes.  1 
was  permitted  to  be  made  excepting  in  fields  of  hi 
camps  of  routed  foes,  or  in  cities  taken  by  the  swtM 
Taric  had  little  need  to  exercise  his  severity;  lua 
were  obeyed  through  love,  rather  than  fear,  for  he  ^ 
idol  of  his  soldiery.  They  admired  hb  restless  and 
spirit,  which  nothing  could  dismay.  His  gaunt  and 
riRf,  form,  his  fiery  eye,  his  visage  seamed  with  scars,  wen 

^|]^i'  ,  to  the  hardihood  of  his  deeds;  and  when   mounted 

foaming  steed,  careering  the   field  of  battle  with  qi 

lance  or  flashing  scimitar,  his  Arabs  would  greet  hi 

\i  ^  :  '  shouts  of  enthusiasm.     But  what  endeared  him  to  tbei 

I  ^  than  all  was  his  soldier-like  contempt  of  gain.     Conqi 

^'  his  only  passion;  glory  the  only  reward  he  coveted. 

' ,  the  spoil  of  the'  conquered,  he  shared  it  fteely  amoiy 
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lowers,  and  squandered  his  own  portion  with  open-handed 
generosity. 

•  While  Taric  was  pushing  his  triumphant  course  through 
Andalusia,  tidings  of  his  stupendous  victory  on  the  banks, 
of  the  Guadalete  were  carried  to  Muza  ben  Nosier.  Mes- 
senger after  messenger  arrived,  vying  who  should  most  extol 
the  achievements  of  the  conqueror  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
conquest  ^ Taric,"  said  they,  "has  overthrown  the  whole 
force  of  the  unbelievers  in  one  mighty  battle.  Their  king  is 
slain ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  warriors  are 
destroyed ;  the  whole  land  lies  at  our  mercy ;  and  city  after 
city  is  surrendering  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Taric." 

The  heart  of  Muza  ben  Nosier  sickened  at  these  tidings^ 
and,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Islam, 
he  trembled  with  jealous  fear  lest  the  triumphs  of  Taric  in 
Spain  should  eclipse  his  own  victories  in  Africa.  He  dis- 
patched missives  to  the  Caliph  Waled  Almanzor,  informing 
him  of  these  new  conquests,  but  taking  the  whole  glory  to 
himself  and  making  no  mention  of  the  services  of  Taric; 
or  at  least,  only  mentioning  him  incidentally  as  a  subordinate 
commander.  '^The  battles,"  said  he,  ^have  been  terrible  as 
the  day  of  judgment;  but  by  the  aid  of  Allah  we  have  gained 
the  victory." 

He  then  prepat^d  in  all  haste  to  cross  over  into  Spain  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  conquering  army ;  and  he  wrote  a 
letter  in  advance  to  interrupt  Taric  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 
^Wherever  this  letter  may  find  thee,"  said  he,  "I  chai^ 
thee  halt  with  thy  army  and  await  my  coming.  Thy  force 
is  inadeqiuite  to  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  by  rashly 
venturing,  thou  mayst  lose  everything.  I  will  be  with  thee 
speedily,  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  competent  to  so 
great  an  enterprise." 
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The  letter  overtook  the  veteran  Turic  while  in  the  flill  g^ov 
of  triumphant  success,  having  overrun  some  of  the  rirhcirf 
part  of  Andalusia,  and  just  received  the  surrender  of  die 
city  of  Ecija.  As  he  read  the  letter  the  blood  mantled  in 
his  sunburnt  cheek  and  fire  kindled  in  his  eye,  for  he  pena* 
trated  the  motives  of  Muza.  He  suppressed  his  wrath,  hov* 
ever,  and  turning  with  a  bitter  expression  of  forced  oomposon 
to  his  captains,  ^  Unsaddle  your  steeds,"  said  he,  *^  and  plant 
your  lances  in  the  earth;  set  up  your  tents  and  take  joar 
repose ;  for  we  must  await  the  coming  of  the  Wall  with  n 
mighty  force  to  assist  us  in  our  conquest" 

The  Arab  warriors  broke  forth  with  loud  murmurs  at 
words.  ^What  need  have  we  of  aid,"  cried  they,  ^ 
the  whole  country  is  flying  before  us ;  and  what  better 
mander  can  we  have  than  Taric  to  lead  us  on  to  Tictoiy?* 

Count  Julian,  also,  who  was  present,  now  hastened  to  give 
his  traitorous  counsel. 

'^Why  pause,"  cried  he,  ''at  this  precious  moment?  Tlie 
great  army  of  the  Goths  is  vanquished,  and  their  noblea  are 
slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Follow  up  your  blow  before  the 
land  can  recover  from  its  panic.  Overrun  the  provincei, 
seize  upon  the  cities,  make  yourself  master  of  the  *^p'H| 
and  your  conquest  is  complete."* 

The  advice  of  Julian  was  applauded  by  all  the  Arab  chiefr 
tains,  who  were  impatient  of  any  interruption  in  their  career 
of  conquest  Taric  was  easily  persuaded  to  what  waa  the 
wish  of  hb  heart  Disregarding  the  letter  of  Muaa,  there- 
fore, he  prepared  to  pursue  his  victories.  For  this  puipon 
he  ordered  a  review  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of  Kdjk, 
Some  were  mounted  on  steeds  which  they  had  brou^^t 

*  Conde,  p>  1,  c  10. 
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AiUca;  the  rest  he  supplied  with  horses  taken  from  the 
Christians.  He  repeated  his  general  orders,  that  they  should 
inflict  no  wanton  injury,  nor  plunder  any  place  that  offered 
no  resistance.  They  were  forbidden,  also,  to  encumber  them- 
selves with  booty,  or  even  with  provisions ;  but  were  to 
scour  the  country  with  all  speed,  and  seize  upon  all  its  for- 
tresses and  strongholds. 

He  then  divided  his  host  into  three  several  armies.  One 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Greek  ren^ado.  Ma- 
guel  el  Rumi,  a  man  of  desperate  courage;  and  sent  it 
against  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova.  Another  was  sent 
against  the  city  of  Malaga,  and  was  led  by  Zayd  ben  Kesadi, 
aided  by  the  Bishop  Oppas.  The  third  was  led  by  Taric 
himself  and  with  this  he  determined  to  make  a  wide  swe^ 
through  the  kingdom.* 

•  CHmm dii £|Nifti, de  Alonxo el  SabiOb    F.titil. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CAITURE   OF   GRANADA.  —  SUBJUGATION   OF   THE  ALPUXAIBA 

MOUNTAINS. 


The  terror  of  the  arms  of  Taric  ben  Zeyad  went 
hitn  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  report  of  his  lenity  to 
who  submitted  without  resistance.  Wherever  he  ^ypenred  At 
towns,  for  the  most  part,  sent  forth  some  of  their  prindpnl  !■> 
habitants  to  proffer  a  surrender ;  for  thej  were  deatitote  ef 
fortifications,  and  their  fighting  men  had  perished  in 
They  were  all  received  into  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and 
protected  from  pilhige  or  molestation. 

Afler  marching  some  distince  through  the  countrj,  he  en- 
tered one  day  a  vast  and  beautiful  pliun,  interspersed  wUk 
villages,  adorned  with  groves  and  gardens,  watered  by 
rivers,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  the 
vega,  or  plain  of  Granada,  destined  to  be  for  ages  the  fiivorili 
abode  of  the  Moslems.  When  the  Arab  conquerors  tichcM 
this  delicious  vega,  they  were  lost  in  admiration ;  for  it 
as  if  the  Prophet  had  given  them  a  paradise  on  earth, 
ward  for  their  services  in  his  cause. 

Taric  approached  the  city  of  Granada,  which  had  e  fbraii* 
dable  aspect,  seated  on  lofty  hills  and  fortified  with  GeCUe 
walls  and  towers,  and  with  the  red  castle  or  citadel,  buDt  in 
times  of  old  by  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Romans.  As  the  Anb 
chieftain  eyed  the  place,  he  was  pleased  with  its  stem 
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look,  contrasting  with  the  smiling  beauty  of  its  vega,  and  the 
freshness  and  voluptuous  abundance  of  its  hills  and  valleys. 
He  pitched  his  tents  before  its  walls,  and  made  preparations  to 
attack  it  with  all  his  force. 

The  city,  however,  bore  but  the  semblance  of  power.  The 
flower  of  its  youth  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  the  Gua- 
dalete ;  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  few  remiuned  in  the  city  excepting  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  a  number  of  Jews,  which  last  were 
well  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  conquerors.  The  city, 
therefore,  readily  capitulated,  and  was  received  into  vassalage 
on  favorable  t^rms.  The  inhabitants  were  to  retain  their 
property,  their  laws,  and  their  religion;  their  churches  and 
priests  were  to  be  respected ;  and  no  other  tribute  was  re- 
quired of  them  than  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  to  their  Gothic  kings. 

On  taking  possession  of  Granada,  Taric  garrisoned  the 
towers  and  casties,  and  left  as  alcayde  or  governor  a  chosen 
warrior  named  Betiz  Aben  Habuz,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  abilities. 
This  alcayde  subsequently  made  himself  king  of  Granada, 
and  built  a  palace  on  one  of  its  hills ;  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  present  day.* 

*  The  hotue  shown  ai  the  ancient  residence  of  Aben  Habuz  is  called  ta  Caga 
del  GaUOf  or  the  hoose  of  the  weathercock ;  so  named,  says  Pedraza,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Granada,  from  a  bronze  figure  of  an  Arab  horseman,  armed  with  lance 
and  buckler,  which  once  surmounted  it,  and  which  varied  with  every  wind.  On 
ttiis  wariika  weathercock  was  inscribed,  in  Arabic  characters,  - 

Dice  d  tabic  Aben  Habus 
Que  aai  le  defiende  el  Andaliu. 

(In  this  way,  says  Aben  Habus  the  Wise, 
The  AndahiBJan  his  too  defies.) 

The  Caift  del  Gallo,  even  until  within  twenty  years,  possessed  two  great  haOii 
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Kyttk  tht  delights  of  Gnuwdft  had  do  po««r  to  dib 
active  and  ardent  Taric  To  the  eaat  of  the  dtj  1m 
n  lolly  chain  of  mounlaina,  towering  to  the  iky,  and  e 
with  shining  snow.  Theae  were  the  "  Hountaina  of  d 
and  Air;"  and  the  perpetual  anowa  on  th^r  ■ummil 
birth  to  streams  that  fertilised  the  plains.  In  tbdr  1 
shut  up  among  clith  and  precii^ces,  were  nunj  tamU 
of  great  beau^  and  abundance.  The  inhafaitaati  wtrt 
and  bardy  race,  who  looked  upon  their  moimtaiaB  as  «m 
foKresses  that  could  nerer  be  taken.  The  inhabhanto 
surrounding  country  had  fled  to  these  natural  fsalUM 
refuge,  and  driTen  thither  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Taric  felt  that  the  dominion  he  had  acquired  of  the 
would  be  insecure  until  he  had  penctmted  and  subdnec 
haughty  mountains.  Leaving  Aben  Habus,  therefbre,  t 
mand  of  Granada,  he  marched  with  his  army  acniis  tli 
and  entered  the  folds  of  the  Sierra,  which  stretch  towu 
south.  The  inhabitants  fled  with  aflKght  tm  hearing  Ihi 
ish  trumpets,  or  beholding  the  i^tproadi  of  the  tn 
horsemen,  and  pUmged  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  th^ 
tains.  As  the  army  advanced,  the  roads  became  mn 
more  rugged  and  difficult;  sometimes  climbing  greal 
heights,  and  at  other  times  descending  abruptly  iab 
ravines,  the  beds  of  winter  torrents.  The  mountain 
strangely  wild  and  sterile ;  broken  into  cliffy  and  predp 
variegated  marble.  At  their  feet  were  little  valleys  cni 
with  groves  and  gardens,  intcriaced  with  silver  streai 
studded  with  villages  and  hamlets,  —  but  all  deserted  1 
■Manrirullir  deeonled  with  tnorbro  nlleft.  II  then  csoglit  In  ■■■ 
diiiimf;«l  u  to  r«]iA«  ID  b*  DMrljr  nlniDi.  It  ii  now  a  iimiMftalMj 
canvu,  and  hai  nolhEiifc  df  the  Hoorvh  characKr  icowiaing.     It  4^ 

bmiiiiul  Tiov  oT  Uw  d(7  aad  the  vega. 
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inhabitants.  No  one  appeared  to  dispute  the  inroad  of  the 
Moslems,  who  continued  their  march  with  increasing  confi- 
dence, their  pennons  fluttering  from  rock  and  clifi^  and  the 
valleys  echoing  to  the  din  of  trumpet,  drum,  and  cymbal.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  defile  where  the  mountains  seemed  to 
have  been  rent  asunder  to  make  way  for  a  foaming  torrent 
The  narrow  and  broken  road  wound  along  the  dizzy  edge  of 
precipices,  until  it  came  to  where  a  bridge  was  thrown  across 
the  chasm.  It  was  a  fearful  and  gloomy  pass ;  great  beetling 
clif&  overhung  the  road,  and  the  torrent  roared  below.  This 
awful  defile  has  ever  been  famous  in  the  warlike  history  of  those 
mountains,  by  the  name,  in  former  times,  of  the  Barranco  de 
Tocos,  and  at  present  of  the  bridge  of  Tablete.  The  Saracen 
army  entered  fearlessly  into  the  pass;  a  part  had  already 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  was  slowly  toiling  up  the  rugged  road 
on  the  opposite  side,  when  great  shouts  arose,  and  every  cliff 
appeared  suddenly  peopled  with  furious  foes.  In  an  instant 
a  deluge  of  missiles  of  every  sort  was  rained  upon  the  aston- 
ished Moslems.  Darts,  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones,  came 
whistling  down,  singling  out  the  most  conspicuous  cavaliers ; 
and  at  times  great  masses  of  rock,  bounding  and  thundering 
along  the  mountain  side,  crushed  whole  ranks  at  once,  or 
hurled  horses  and  riders  over  the  edge  of  the  precipices. 

It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  brave  this  mountain  warfare. 
The  enemy  were  beyond  the  reach  of  missiles,  and  safe  from 
pursuit ;  and  the  horses  of  the  Arabs  were  here  an  incum- 
brance rather  than  an  aid.  The  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat, 
and  the  army  retired  in  tumult  and  confusion,  harassed  by  the 
enemy  until  extricated  from  the  defile.  Taric,  who  had  beheld 
cities  and  castles  surrendering  without  a  blow,  was  enraged  at 
being  braved  by  a  mere  horde  of  mountain  boors,  and  made 
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another  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mountains,  but  was  agpitt 
waylaid  and  opposed  with  horrible  slaughter. 

The  fiery  son  of  Ishmael  foamed  with  rage  at  being  thus 
checked  in  his  career  and  foiled  in  his  revenge.     He  was  on 

« 

the  point  of  abandoning  the  attempt,  and  returning  to  the 
vcga,  when  a  Christian  boor  sought  his  camp,  and  ^ras  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  The  miserable  wretch  possessed  a 
cabin  and  a  little  patch  of  ground  among  the  mountains,  and 
offered,  if  these  should  be  protected  from  ravage,  to  inform  the 
Arab  commander  of  a  way  by  which  troops  of  horse  might  be 
safely  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  the  sierra,  and  the  whole 
subdued.  The  name  of  this  caitiff  was  Fandino,  and  it  de* 
serves  to  be  perpetually  recorded  with  ignominy.  His  case  is 
an  instance  how  much  it  is  in  the  power,  at  times,  of  the'  roost 
insignificant  being  to  do  mischief,  and  how  all  the  valor  of  the 
magnanimous  and  the  brave  may  be  defeated  by  the  treason 
of  the  selfish  and  the  despicable. 

Instructed  by  this  traitor,  the  Arab  commander  caused  ten 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  four  thousand  horsemen.  Commanded 
by  a  valiant  captain,  named  Ibrahim  Albuxarra,  to  be  conveyed 
by  sea  to  the  little  port  of  Adra,  at  the  Mediterranean  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Here  they  landed,  and,  guided  by  the  traitor, 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  sierra,  laying  everything  waste^ 
The  brave  mountaineers,  thus  hemmed  in  between  two  armies, 
destitute  of  fortresses  and  without  hope  of  succor,  were  obliged 
to  capitulate ;  but  their  valor  was  not  without  avail,  for  never, 
even  in  Spain,  did  vanquished  people  surrender  on  prouder  or 
more  honorable  terms.  We  have  named  the  wretch  who  be- 
trayed his  native  mountains ;  let  us  equally  record  the  name  oC 
him  whose  pious  patriotism  saved  them  from  desolation.  Ift 
was  the  reverend  Bishop  Centerio.    While  the  warriors  reste<i 
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on  their  arms  in  grim  and  menacing  tranquillity  among  the 
cliffs,  this  venerable  prelate  descended  to  the  Arab  tents  in  the 
valley,  to  conduct  the  capitulation.  In  stipulating  for  the 
safety  of  his  people,  he  did  not  forget  that  they  were  brave 
men,  and  that  they  still  had  weapons  in  their  hands.  lie  ob- 
tained conditions  accordingly.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  houses,  lands,  and  personal  effects ; 
that  they  should  be  unmolested  in  their  religion,  and  their  tem- 
ples and  priests  respected ;  and  that  they  should  pay  no  other 
tribute  than  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  render  to 
their  kings.  Should  they  prefer  to  leave  the  country  and  re- 
move to  any  part  of  Christendom,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sell  their  possessions,  and  to  take  with  them  the  money,  and 
all  their  other  effects.* 

Ibrahim  Albuxarra  remained  in  command  of  the  territory, 
and  the  whole  sierra,  or  chain  of  mountains,  took  his  name, 
which  has  since  been  slightly  corrupted  into  that  of  the  Alpux- 
arras.  The  subjugation  of  this  rugged  region,  however,  was 
for  a  long  time  incomplete  ;  many  of  the  Christians  maintained 
a  wild  and  hostile  independence,  living  in  green  glens  and 
scanty  valleys  among  the  heights ;  and  the  sierra  of  the  A1- 
puxarras  has  in  all  ages  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
Andalusia  to  be  subdued. 

•  PadnsA,  nUL  GnauuL  p.  8,  c  S.    Bleda,  Cromea,  L.%^l(k 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXrEDITION   or   UAGUED   AOAINST  COnDOTA DEPKMC 

THE   I'ATUIOT    l'KLtttTK4. 

,  ^j  WniLR   the  vetenui  Taric  was  making  this  wide  * 

\\        ■  i\  through  the  land,  the  expedidon  under  Miigued  the  ren 

proceeded  against  the  city  of  Cordo\-a.  The  inhaUtu 
that  ancient  place  hnd  beheld  the  great  army  of  Don  Roi 
spreading  like  an  inundation  o%'cr  the  plain  of  the  G 
quivir,  and  had  felt  confident  that  it  must  sweep  the  infit 
vndcrs  from  the  land.  AVhat  then  was  their  dismay  whet 
tered  fugitives,  wild  with  horror  and  alTright.  brought 
tidings  of  the  entire  overthrow  of  that  mighty  host,  an 
disappearance  of  the  king  !  In  the  nilcbit  of  their  cotu 
tinn,  the  Gothic  noble,  Pclistes.  arrived  at  their  gates,  hi 
with  fatigue  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind,  and  leading  i 
nant  of  his  devoted  cavaliers,  who  had  sur\-ived  the  dr 
battle  of  die  Guaduleto.  The  pei>ple  of  Cordova  kne 
valiant  and  steadlhst  spirit  of  Pclistes,  ond  rallied  roum 
as  a  lost  hope.  "  Roderick  is  fallen,"  cried  Ihcy,  "  and  w< 
neither  king  nor  captain ;  be  unto  us  as  a  sovereign 
command  of  our  city,  and  protect  ua  in  this  hour  of  peril 
The  heart  of  Peiistes  was  free  from  ambition,  and  w. 
much  broken  by  grief  to  be  flattered  by  the  offer  of  comi 
but  he  felt  above  everything  for  the  woes  of  his  counti 
was  ready  to  assume  any  desperate  service  in  her  cause.    < 
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city,"  said  be,  **  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  and  may  yet 
cbeck  tbe  progress  of  the  foe.  Promise  to  stand  by  me  to  the 
last,  and  I  will  undertake  your  defence.**  The  inhabitants  all 
promised  implicit  obedience  and  devoted  zeal ;  for  what  will 
not  the  inhabitants  of  a  wealthy  city  promise  and  profess  in  a 
moment  of  alarm.  The  instant,  however,  that  they  heard  of 
the  approach  of  the  Moslem  troops,  the  wealthier  citizens 
packed  up  their  effects  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  dis- 
tant city  of  Toledo.  Even  the  monks  collected  the  riches  of 
their  convents  and  churches,  and  fled.  Pelistes,  though  he  saw 
himself  thus  deserted  by  those  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  safety  of  the  city,  yet  determined  not  to  abandon  its  de- 
fence. He  had  still  his  faithful  though  scanty  band  of  cavar 
liers,  and  a  number  of  fugitives  of  the  army, — in  all  amounting 
to  about  four  hundred  men.  He  stationed  guards,  therefore,  at 
the  gates  and  in  the  towers,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a 
desperate  resistance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  of  Moslems  and  apostate  Chris- 
tians advanced,  under  the  command  of  the  Greek  renegado 
Magued,  and  guided  by  the  traitor  Julian.  While  they  were 
yet  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  their  scouts  brought  to  them 
a  shepherd,  whom  they  had  surprised  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. The  trembling  hind  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cordova, 
and  revealed  to  them  the  state  of  the  place  and  the  weakness 
of  its  garrison. 

^  And  the  walls  and  gates,"  said  Magued,  ^  are  they  strong 
and  well  guarded  ?  " 

^  The  walls  are  high  and  of  wondrous  strength,"  replied  the 
shepherd,  ^  and  soldiers  hold  watch  at  the  gates  by  day  and 
oight  But  there  is  one  place  where  the  city  may  be  secretly 
entered    In  a  part  of  the  wall,  not  far  fW>m  the  bridge,  the 
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battlGmenb  are  tmiken,  uid  'iiera  h  a  bwch  tt  nnt 

from  the  gttiund.    Hard  bj  it&Ddi  >  fig^tn^  lij  As  iH  if 

which  the  wall  n»j  easlj  be  ■Ckled.'' 

Having  received  thii  infonnation,  Magiied  halted  irfCh  Ik 
■nny,  and  sent  forward  aeveral  renegado  CluWnMb  pwteBt 
of  Count  Julian,  who  entered  Cordova  a»  If  tyhg  bdbia  ttl 
enenij.  On  a  dark  and  tempeatuout  night,  dM  Ha^kmmt^ 
prooched  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  uuwija  tb«  Gwiit 
quivir,  and  remained  in  ambuih.  Magued  took  k  BMdl  fHI^ 
of  chosen  men,  and,  guided  by  the  aheiiherd,  fivded  Am  AiaH 
and  groped  ulcntly  along  the  wall  to  the  place  whera  itood  te 
fig-tree.  The  traitors,  who  had  ftaudulentlj  entered  Aa  d^ 
were  ready  on  the  wall  to  render  asidataace.  Magtied  otdmi 
his  followers  to  make  use  of  the  long  folds  of  their  tnrliana  ii> 
■tend  of  cords,  and  succeeded  without  difficult  Id 
Into  the  breach. 

Drawing  their  scimitars,  they  now  hastened  to  the  gate 
opened  towards  the  bridge ;  the  guards,  suapectliig  oo  a 
from  within,  were  taken  by  surprise  and  easily 
the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  anny  that  had  remained  b 
ambush,  rushed  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  wfthont  oppoit 
tion. 

The  fiuim  had  by  this  lime  spread  throughout  the  dtj;  M 
already  a  torrent  of  anned  men  was  pouring  throt^  Am  Mnah 
Felistes  sallied  forth  with,  his  cavalien  and  such  of  tha  aoUSm^ 
as  he  could  collect,  and  endeavored  to  repel  the  fee  i  bat  vfdf 
effort  was  in  vtdn.  The  Oiristians  were  slowly  driven  &«■ 
Street  to  street,  and  square  to  square,  disputing  erery  liidi  of 
ground ;  until,  finding  another  body  of  the  enemy 
to  attack  them  in  rear,  they  took  refuge  in  a  convent  and : 
ceeded  in  throwing  to  and  baniog  the  ponderous  doon.    ' 
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Moors  attempted  to  force  the  gates,  but  were  assailed  with  such 
showers  of  missiles  from  the  windows  and  battlements  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pelistes  examined  the  convent, 
and  fomid  it  admirably  calculated  for  defence.  It  was  of  great 
extent,  with  spacious  courts  and  cloisters.  The  gates  were 
massive,  and  secured  with  bolts  and  bars ;  the  walls  were  of 
great  thickness;  the  windows  high  and  grated;  there  was  a 
great  tank  of  cistern  of  water,  and  the  friars,  who  had  fled  from 
the  city,  had  lefl  behind  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  Here, 
then,  Pelistes  proposed  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  endeavor  to 
hold  out  until  succor  should  arrive  from  some  other  city.  His 
proposition  was  received  with  shouts  by  his  loyal  cavaliers ;  not 
one  of  whom  but  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  commander. 


CHAPTBB  IT. 
Dvnnoi  or  tbb  ookteht  or  tr.  eaoBOi  ir*MBHnft 

Fob  three  long  >nd  aoxioin  mootlu  dd  Uw  good  tal^ 
Peltstes  ud  hb  carallen  defend  their  nend  M^tna  agriM 
the  repeated  unulti  of  the  inffdcb.  The  •tudvd  of  A* 
true  fUth  was  conatuitlj  displeyed  flnom  tbo  MUHt  InN^ 
and  «  Are  blued  there  throughout  the  night,  n  itgiudi  of  di» 
tresB  to  the  niirounding  country.  The  witchnMD  floB  lb 
turret  kept  a  wary  lookout  over  the  land,  bopiiig  Is  cnny 
cloud  of  dust  to  descry  the  glittering  helms  of  ChriatiaB  Wk^ 
riors.  The  country,  however,  was  forlorn  and  abandoBM^  or  ' 
if  perchance  a  hunian  being  was  perceived,  it  was  knim  Anb 
borBeman,  careering  the  plain  of  the  Guadalqidvir  at  S 
as  if  it  were  his  tuUive  desert. 

By  degrees  the  provisions  ot  the  convent  were  c 
and  the  cavaliers  had  to  slay  their  bones,  one  Iqr  oad  fbr  Siod 
They  suffered  the  wasting  miseries  of  Gunine  witboot  m.  warn' 
niur,  and  always  met  tlieir  comninoder  with  a  smilfc 
however,  read  their  sufferings  in  their  wan  and  ( 
countenances,  and  felt  more  for  them  than  for  li 
was  grieved  at  heart  that  such  loyalty  and  valor  should  €B|f 
lead  to  slavery  or  death,  and  resolved  to  moke  one  dci|NSBli 
attempt  for  their  deliverance.  Assembling  them  one  daj  !■ 
the  court  of  the  convent,  be  disclosed  to  them  his  puipoNk 

**  Comrades  and  Imthers  in  anus,"  said  be,  **  it  h  MMdM 
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to  conceal  danger  from  brave  men.  Our  case  is  desperate; 
our  countrymen  either  know  not  or  heed  not  our  situation,  or 
have  not  the  means  to  help  us.  There  is  but  one  chance  of 
escape ;  it  is  full  of  peril,  and,  as  your  leader,  I  claim  the  right 
to  brave  it  To-morrow  at  break  of  day  I  will  sally  forth  and 
make  for  the  city  gates  at  the  moment  of  their  being  opened ; 
no  one  will  suspect  a  solitary  horseman  ;  I  shall  be  taken  for 
one  of  those  recreant  Christians  who  have  basely  mingled  with 
the  enemy.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  city  I  will  hasten 
to  Toledo  for  assistance.  In  all  events  I  shall  be  back  in  less 
than  twenty  days.  Keep  a  vigilant  lookout  toward  the  nearest 
mountain.  If  you  behold  five  lights  blazing  upon  its  summit, 
be  assured  I  am  at  hand  with  succor,  and  prepare  yourselves 
to  sally  forth  upon  the  city  as  I  attack  the  gates.  Should  I 
£bu1  in  obtaining  aid  I  will  return  to  die  with  you." 

When  he  had  finished,  his  warriors  would  fain  have  sev< 
erally  undertaken  the  enterprise,  and  they  remonstrated  against 
his  exposing  himself  to  such  peril ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  shaken 
from  his  purpose.  On  the  following  morning,  ere  the  break 
of  day,  his  horse  was  led  forth,  caparisoned,  into  the  court  of 
the  convent,  and  Pelistes  appeared  in  complete  armor.  As- 
sembling his  cavaliers  in  the  chapel,  he  prayed  with  them  for 
some  time  before  the  altar  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Then  rising 
and  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  ^  Grod  knows,  my  compan- 
ions," said  he,  ^  whether  we  have  any  longer  a  country ;  if  not, 
better  were  we  in  our  graves.  Loyal  and  true  have  ye  been 
to  me,  and  loyal  have  ye  been  to  my  son,  even  to  the  hour  of 
his  death ;  and  grieved  am  I  that  I  have  no  other  means  of 
proving  my  love  for  you,  than  by  adventuring  my  worthless 
life  for  your  deliverance.  All  I  ask  of  you  before  I  go,  is  a 
solemn  promise  to  defend  yourselves  to  the  last  like  brave  men 
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and  Christian  cavaliers,  and  never  to  renounce  your  fidth,  or 
throw  yourselves  on  tlie  mercy  of  the  rcnegado  Magued,  off 
the  traitor  Julian."  They  all  pledged  their  words,  and  look 
a  solemn  oath  to  the  same  eflcct  before  tlie  altar. 

Pelistes  tlien  embraced  them  one  by  one,  and  gave  them  hb 
benediction,  and  as  he  did  so  his  heart  yearned  over  them,  for 
he  felt  towards  them,  not  merely  as  a  companion  in  arma  and 
as  a  commander,  but  as  a  father ;  and  he  took  leave  of  tiiem 
as  if  he  had  been  going  to  his  death.  Tlie  warriony  on  their 
part,  crowded  round  him  in  silence,  kissing  his  hands  and  the 
hem  of  his  surcoat,  and  many  of  the  sternest  shed  tearSi 

The  gray  of  the  dawning  had  just  streaked  the  east, 
Pelistes  took  lance  in  hand,  hung  his  shield  about  his 
and  mounting  his  steed,  issued  quietly  forth  from  a  pos- 
tern of  the  convent  lie  p:iced  slowly  through  the  vacant 
streets,  and  the  tramp  of  his  steed  echoed  afar  in  that  silent 
hour ;  but  no  one  siLspected  a  warrior,  moving  thus  singly  and 
tranquilly  in  an  armed  city,  to  be  an  enemy.  He  arrived  at 
the  gate  jast  at  the  hour  of  opening ;  a  foraging  party  was 
entering  with  cattle  and  with  beasts  of  burden,  and  he  pnased 
unheeded  through  the  throng.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  gate,  he  quickened  his  paoe^ 
at  length,  galloping  at  full  speed,  succeeded  in  gaining  die 
mountains.  Here  he  paused,  and  alighted  at  a  solitary  fiun^ 
house  to  breathe  his  panting  steed  ;  but  had  scarce  put  ibot  to 
ground  when  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  pursuit,  and  b^ 
held  a  horseman  spurring  up  the  mountain. 

Throwing  himself  again  upon  his  steed,  he  abandoned  the 
road  and  galloped  across  the  nigged  heights.  The  deep  dij 
channel  of  a  torrent  checked  his  career,  and  his  hone  stum* 
bling  upon  the  margin,  rolled  with  his  rider  to  tlie 
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Pelistes  was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fidl,  and  his  whole  visage 
was  bathed  in  blood.  His  horse,  too,  was  maimed  and  miable 
to  stand,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  The  enemy 
drew  near,  and  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Magued  the  rene- 
gado  general,  who  had  perceived  him  as  he  issued  forth  from 
the  city  and  had  followed  singly  in  pursuit  ^  Well  met,  sefLor 
alcayde ! "  exclaimed  he,  ^  and  overtaken  in  good  time.  Sur- 
render  yourself  my  prisoner." 

Pelistes  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  his  sword, 
bracing  his  shield,  and  preparing  for  defence.  Magued,  though 
an  apostate,  and  a  fierce  warrior,  possessed  some  sparks  of 
knightly  magnanimity.  Seeing  his  adversary  dismounted,  he 
disdained  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage,  but,  alighting,  tied 
his  horse  to  a  tree. 

The  conflict  that  ensued  was  desperate  and  doubtful,  for 
seldom  had  two  warriors  met  so  well  matched  or  of  equal 
prowess.  Their  shields  were  hacked  to  pieces,  the  ground 
was  strewed  with  fragments  of  their  armor,  and  stained  with 
their  blood.  They  paused  repeatedly  to  take  breath,  regard- 
ing each  other  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Pelistes,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  injured  by  his  fall,  and  fought  to 
great  disadvantage.  The  renegado  perceived  it,  and  sought 
not  to  slay  him,  but  to  take  him  alive.  Shilling  his  ground 
continually,  he  wearied  his  antagonist,  who  was  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  from  the  loss  of  blood.  At  length  Pelistes  seemed 
to  summon  up  all  bis  remaining  strength  to  make  a  signal 
blow  ;  it  was  skilfully  parried,  and  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground.  The  renegado  ran  up,  and  putting  his  foot  upon  his 
sword,  and  the  point  of  his  scimitar  to  his  throat,  called  upon 
him  to  ask  his  life  ;  but  Pelistes  lay  without  sense,  and  as  one 
dead.     Magued  then  unlaced  the  helmet  of  his  vanquished 
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enemjr,  and  seated  hinwelf  on  a  nek  b«Ue  Hm^  to  hhnI 
breath.  In  thii  utuation  the  wmrrion  wan  feail  ly  Mrtdl 
Sloorish  cavalien,  who  maTTelled  noch  at  Aa  tnoa  af  Art 
Btcm  and  bloodj  combaL 

Finding  there  was  yet  life  In  ths  ChriMiM  U^l^  Ibv 
laid  bim  upon  one  of  tbeir  bOTNa,  and  ^fSaf  IbgmA  ti 
renmunt  his  steed,  proceeded  slowlj  to  &a  d^T*  ^  tti 
convoy  passed  by  the  convent,  the  caTalleta  laohad  Atth  nl 
beheld  their  commander  borne  along  blesfflay  md  a  t^lh^ 
Furious  at  the  sight,  they  sallied  Torth  to  tha  iwiiai,  bat  WW 
repulsed  by  a  superior  force  and  drlvaa  badi  to  tta  ^mt 
portal  of  the  church.  Hie  eitemy  eatand  imH-omI  «n 
them,  fighting  from  aisle  to  aisle,  from  altar  to  altor,  ad  li 
the  courts  and  cloiat«rs  of  the  convent  Tba 
of  the  cavalien  died  bnvely,  sword  in  hand;  tta  i 
disabled  with  wounds  and  made  prisonen.  Tla 
which  was  lately  their  castle,  was  now 
In  after^imei^  in  commemoration  of  thb  evea^  w 
crated  by  tha  name  of  St.  Georce  of  tha  O^tlfH. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MERTIXG   BETWEEN  THE  PATRIOT  PELI8TES  AKD  THE  TBAITOB 

JULIAN. 

The  loyalty  and  prowess  of  the  good  knight  Pelistes  had 
gained  him  the  reverence  even  of  his  enemies.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  disabled  by  his  wounds,  during  which  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  Arab  chieftains,  who  strove  by  every 
courteous  means  to  cheer  his  sadness  and  make  him  forget 
that  he  was  a  captive.  When  he  was  recovered  from  his 
wounds  they  gave  him  a  magnificent  banquet,  to  testify  their 
admiration  of  his  virtues. 

Pelistes  appeared  at  the  banquet  clad  in  sable  annor,  and 
with  a  countenance  pale  and  dejected,  for  the  ills  of  his 
country  evermore  preyed  upon  his  heart  Among  the  assem- 
bled guests  was  Count  Julian,  who  held  a  high  command  in 
the  Moslem  army,  and  was  arrayed  in  garments  of  mingled 
Christian  and  morisco  fashion.  Pelistes  had  been  a  close 
and  bosom  friend  of  Julian  in  former  times,  and  had  served 
with  him  in  the  wars  in  Africa,  but  when  the  count  advanced 
to  accost  him  with  his  wonted  amity,  he  turned  away  in  silence 
and  deigned  not  to  notice  him ;  neither,  during  the  whole  of 
the  repast,  did  he  address  to  him  ever  a  word,  but  treated 
him  as  one  unknown. 

When  the  banquet  was  nearly  at  a  close,  the  discourse 
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tunied  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  Moslem  diief^ 
Uiins,  in  great  courtesy,  dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  nuilij  of 
the  Christian  cavaliers  who  had  fallen  in  Irattlc,  and  all  ob* 
tolled  the  valor  of  those  wlio  had  recently  perished  ia  tht 
(Ic fence  of  the  convent     Pclistes  remained  silent  for  a  timSi 
and  checked  the  grief  which  swelled  within  his  bosom  as  ht 
thought  of  his  devoted   cavaliers.     At  length,  lifting  up 
voice,  "  Happy  ore  the  dead,"  said  he,  **  for  they  rest  in 
and  are  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  piety  and  valor  I 
I  could  mourn  over  the  loss  of  my  coinpauions  in  arms^  bul 
they  have  fallen  with  honor,  and  are  spared  the 
I  feel  in  witnessing  the  thraldom  of  my  country.    I 
seen  my  only  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  my  age»  cut  doM 
at  my  side ;  I  have  beheld  kindred,  friends,  and  foUowen  fiA* 
ing  one  by  one  around  me,  and  have  become  so 
to  those  losses  that  I  have  ceased  to  weep.    Yet  there  is 
man  over  whose  loss  I  will  never  cease  to  grieve.     He 
the  loved  companion  of  my  youth,  and  the  steadfast 
of  my  graver  years.     lie  was  one  of  tlie  most  loyal  of  Cliiii» 
tian  knights.     As  a  friend,  he  was  loving  and  sincere ;  as  s 
warrior,  his  achievements  were  above  all  praise.     What  btf 
become  of  him,  alas,  I  know  not !     If  fallen  in   battle^  aii 
I  knew  where  his  bones  were  laid,  whether  bleaching  on  ttl 
plams  of  Xeres  or  buried  in   the  waters  of  the  Griiadaklib 
I  would  seek  them  out  and  enshrine  them  as  the  reliGa  oft 
sainted  patriot     Or  if,  like  many  of  his  companions  in  ara% 
he  should  be  driven  to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  I  woold  Jois 
him  in  his  hapless  exile,  and  we  would  mourn  together  onff 
the  desolation  of  our  country  ! " 

Even  the  hearts  of  the  Arab  warriors  were  touched  If 
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the  lament  of  the  good  Pelistes,  and  they  smd,  —  "Who 
was  this  peerless  friend  in  whose  praise  thou  art  so 
fervent  ?" 

'^His  name,"  replied  Pelistes,  ''was  Count  Julian." 

The  Moslem  warriors  stared  with  surprise.  ''Noble  cava^ 
lier,"  exclaimed  they,  "has  grief  disordered  thy  senses? 
Behold  thy  friend  living  and  standing  before  thee,  and  yet 
thou  dost  not  know  him  I    This,  this  b  Count  Julian  1 " 

Upon  this,  Pelistes  turned  hb  eyes  upon  the  count,  and 
regarded  him  for  a  time  with  a  lofty  and  stem  demeanor; 
and  the  countenance  of  Julian  darkened,  and  was  troubled^ 
and  hb  eye  sank  beneath  the  regard  of  that  loyal  and  honor- 
able cavalier.  And  Pelistes  said,  "  In  the  name  of  Grod,  I 
charge  thee,  man  unknown!  to  answer.  Dost  thou  presume 
to  call  thyself  Count  Julian?" 

The  count  reddened  with  anger  at  these  words.  "  Pelbtes," 
said  he,  "  what  means  thb  mockery  ?  thou  knowest  me  well ; 
thou  knowest  me  for  Count  Julian." 

"  I  know  thee  for  a  base  impostor  I "  cried  Pelistes.  "  Count 
Julian  was  a  noble  Gothic  knight ;  but  thou  appearest  in  mon- 
grel Moorish  garb.  Count  Julian  was  a  Christian,  faithful 
and  devout ;  but  I  behold  in  thee  a  renegade  and  an  infideL 
Count  Julian  was  ever  loyal  to  his  king,  and  foremost  in  hb 
country's  cause ;  were  he  living  he  would  be  the  first  to  put 
shield  on  neck  and  lance  in  rest,  to  clear  the  land  of  her 
invaders ;  but  thou  art  a  hoary  traitor  I  thy  hands  are  stained 
with  the  royal  blood  of  the  Groths,  and  thou  hast  betrayed 
tliy  country  and  thy  God.  Therefore,  I  again  repeat,  man 
unknown !  if  thou  sayest  thou  art  Count  Julian,  thou  liest  I 
My  friend,  alas,  b  dead ;  and  thou  art  some  fiend  from  hell, 
which  hast  taken  possession   of  hb   body   to  dishonor  hb 

VOL.  I.  7 
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ind   render  him  ui  «bhon<eiioe  una 
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uyiog,  PeliiUa  turned  hu  back  upon  the  traitor,  aad  nrt 
ibrth  from  the  banquet;  leaving  Count  JuHaD 
with  confusinii,  and  ui  object  of  wora  to  all  Ika 
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CHAPTER  VL 

BOW  TABIC  EL  TUERTO  CAPTURED  THE  CITY  OF  TOLEDO 
THROUGH  THE  AID  OP  THE  JEWS,  AND  HOW  HE  FOUND 
THE  FAMOUS   TALISMANIC   TABLE   OF   SOLOMON. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Cordova,  the  one-eyeo 
Arab  general,  Taric  el  Tuerto,  having  subdued  the  city  and 
v^  of  Granada,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Sun  and  Air,  di- 
rected his  march  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  to  attack  the 
ndent  city  of  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings.     So 
great  was  the  terror  caused  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  in- 
vaders, that  at  the  very  rumor  of  their  approach  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  though  thus  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  kingdom, 
abandoned  it  and  fled  to  the  mountains  with  their  families. 
Enough  remained,  however,  to  have  made  a  formidable  de- 
fence ;  and,  as  the  city  was  seated  on  a  lolly  rock,  surrounded 
by  massive  walls  and  towers,  and  almost  girdled  by  the  Tagus 
it  threatened  a  long  resistance.    The  Arab  warriors  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  vega,  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  tedious  siege. 

One  evening,  as  Taric  was  seated  in  his  tent,  meditating  on 
the  mode  in  which  he  should  assail  this  rock- built  city,  certain 
of  the  patrols  of  the  camp  brought  a  stranger  before  him. 
**  As  we  were  going  our  rounds,"  said  they,  "  we  beheld  this 
man  lowered  down  with  cords  from  a  tower,  and  he  delivered 
himself  into  our  hands,  praying  to  be  conducted  to  thy  pres* 
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ence,  that  b*.'  might  re>-c«I  to  ihM  eertaiii  thhi{[a  in^octant  k 
(hee  to  knotv ." 

Taric  fixtil  tiis  e\f»  upon  tlw  vtnnijer ;  be  w^  «  Je«rU 
rabbi,  vitib  *  i<mg  bt-nnl  wliich  Mftrrttil  ujxm  Iiis  gabardiM),  aJ 
descended  evi-ii  ui  his  girdle.  "What  baM  tlHm  to  nvolf' 
said  he  to  the  I^nu-Iitr.  "  Whnt  I  haw  to  reveal,"  replied  tl 
other,  "  is  fbr  thi^v  aluiie  tit  hvur ;  coiiioiand  tltco,  I  < 
tliee,  that  thi-c  nH-n  willidraw."  Wlicn  tlirj  msrw  alitoe 
dressed  Taric  in  Araliic :  "  Ktiuw,  O  leuder  of  tlic  hiHt  of  b 
lank,"  said  he,  ■■  that  1  nm  sent  to  thee  on  thv  part  of  the  dft 
dren  of  Isnul.  ri.-Hii]i!iii  f»  Taled».  We  have  been 
and  insulted  i\v  the  Chrisliaos  in  the  time  nf  their 
and  DOW  thht  thcv  urv  llin-nlened  with  idegc,  thcf  liave 
Irom  tit  all  our  |in>\  mJoiu  mid  our  motiey ;  tbejr  faavu 
us  to  work  like  sliivrii,  rrpHiring  their  walls ;  and  the; 
us  to  bear  aims  and  {[uard  a  ]i»tI  of  the  t<iw«r<L  We 
their  yoke,  nnil  arc  rendy,  if  thou  wilt  recriie  us  as  sufaJtA 
and  permit  ii*  tin?  free  enjoyment  of  our  n-liglim  and 
erty,  to  ddist'r  tlie  towers  wo  ijiiard  into  thy  handa.  and  to ^ 
thee  safe  enimticc  hiiu  the  city." 

The  Aral)  chief  was  overjoyed  at  this  prafxioition,  and 
rendered  miK-h  litinnr  to  the  mhhi,  nntl  ^vr  orders  to  di' 
him  in  a  costly  robe,  nnd  to  pt-rfunie  his  beard  with  ■  imiw 
a  pleasant  oilor.  so  that  he  wnK  the  ninxl  sw^r^KTOelling^  gf 
tribe ;  and  he  said,  "  Alukc  ihy  wunU  p)od,  and  put  me  la  ■ 
session  of  tht!  city,  uiid  I  ivill  do  all  luid  iii>>rc  than  thou  W 
required,  and  will  bestow  countlesa  wealtli  u|K)n  tbc«  and  tf 
brethren." 

Then  apl^m  was  d.vi«'d  between  them  by  wh' 
was  to  be  betrayed  and  given  up.  "  But  bow  ■& 
cured,"  said  he,  "  that  all  thj  tribe  will  fulfil  whrt 
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piged,  and  that  this  i&  not  a  stratagem  to  get  me  and  my  people 
into  your  power  ?  ** 

^  This  shall  be  thy  assurance,"  replied  the  rabbi ;  **  ten  oi 
Ifae  principal  Israelites  wU*  come  to  this  tent  and  remain  as 
boBtages.** 

^  It  b  enough,"  said  Taric ;  and  he  made  oath  to  accomplish 
■11  that  he  had  promised  ;  and  the  Jewish  hostages  came  and 
delivered  themselves  into  his  hands. 

On  a  dark  night,  a  chosen  band  of  Moslem  warriors  ap- 
proached the  part  of  the  walls  guarded  by  the  Jews,  and  were 
Bec^retly  admitted  into  a  postern  gate  and  concealed  within  a 
lower.  Three  thousand  Arabs  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
En  ambush  among  rocks  and  thickets,  in  a  place  on  the  opposite 
■ide  of  the  river,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Taric  ravaged  the  gardens  of  the  valley,  and 
Bet  fire  to  the  farm-houses,  and  then,  breaking  up  his  camp, 
marched  off  as  if  abandoning  the  siege. 

The  people  of  Toledo  gazed  with  astonishment  from  their 
walls  at  the  retiring  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  scarcely  could 
credit  their  unexpected  deliverance ;  before  night  there  was  not 
m  turban  nor  a  hostile  lance  to  be  seen  in  the  vega.  They  at- 
tributed it  all  to  the  special  intervention  of  their  pat]:on  saint, 
Ijeocadia ;  and  the  following  day  being  Palm  Simday,  they  sal- 
lied forth  in  procession,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  church 
of  that  blessed  saint,  which  is  situated  without  the  walls,  that 
tbey  might  return  thanks  for  her  marvellous  protection. 

When  all  Toledo  had  thus  poured  itself  forth,  and  was 
cnarching  with  cross  and  relic  and  solemn  chant  towards  the 
chapel,  the  Arabs  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  tower  rushed 
forth  and  barred  the  gates  of  the  city.  While  some  guarded 
the  gates,  others  dispersed  themselves  about  the  streets,  slaying 
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all  who  mMle  K«ifttance ;  aod  othcn  kindled  &  fln  and  tiudt 
column  of  mhoWp  on  Ui«  tiip  or  Ibe  ciudcl.  At  >ight  of  lb 
■ignal,  tbe  Ar»In  in  otubu^  bcyuiMl  (Jw  rinir  raae  «ntb  ■  (m 
kbout,  and  nlimknl  the  mutlitudo  who  were  thranflBa  |b  fl 
church  of  St  Iicijcadio.  There  inas  a  gnot  ron—ncra, rthwi 
the  people  witp  wiUioui  nrnw  and  mode  no  n«Htai>ce :  and) 
la  aaid  in  ancient  c)ironicIc<i  tliat  il  waa  the  apoatato  Uisfaop(y 
poa  who  guidi'd  llii-  MmlfiiiK  to  tlirir  pre;,  and  imhied  tlwafl 
this  alat^ter.  'Vht:  pious  reader,  mj«  Fmj  Antonio  A^aiNl^ 
will  be  alow  tn  bclicvr  >uch  Uirpitiidp;  but  tkvre  U  nadii 
more  TenoiDOUk  tlmii  the  mncur  or  nii  a|KNit&li!  priest  i  tat  t 
beat  thinga  in  thia  world,  when  oomiptedt  becutne  tiM  m 
and  most  bancrul. 

Ubd;  of  t))c  Christians  had  taken  rcfbge  within  tlw  Ami 
and  bad  barrrrd  the  <l(M)n,  but  Oppn«  commoiided  llntf  I 
abould  be  set  to  the  jwrtHLi.  threatcuiu^  to  put  every  one  wlU 
to  the  sword.     Ilnppily  the  veteran  'I'aric  arrived  Jut  ia  tt 
to  stay  the  fury  uf  iliis  reverend  renejtado.     He  nrderfd  I 
trumpeta  to  cnll  off  the  troops  from  the  cantof^,  and  i 
grace  to  all  the  Kurvivlng  iiihabiUuitji.     They  wrrr  permJUcdl 
remain  in  quiot  po§aes«ion  of  their  Immes  and  eflecU,  p 
only  a  moderutc  tribute ;  and  they  wcrv  allowed  to  e 
rites  of  their  religion  in  the  existiuf;  churches,  to  the  tm 
of  seven,  but  were  prohibited  from  crceUng  any  otherL  T 
who  prefem.'il    to  lenve  the  city  were  ftufTered  to  depcit  1 
safety,  but  not  to  tJike  with  them  any  nf  their  wealth. 

Immense  .ipiiil  wua  found  by  Tunc  En  the  alcazar,  or  n* 
castle,  utuatL-d  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  highest  port  of  i 
city.     AnKmg  t!i«  regnliii  treivHinHl  up  in   n  iwcret     '      '* 
were  twenty-five  regal  crowns  of  fine  gold,  ganida 
rinths,  fmetfayita,  diamonds,  and  other  pndoa  iloi 
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-Mre  the  crowns  of  the  different  Gothic  kings  who  had  reigLed 
rfai  Spain ;  it  having  been  the  usage  on  the  death  of  each  king 
ta  deposit  his  crown  in  this  treasury,  inscribing  on  it  his  name 
.and  age.* 

'  When  Taric  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  city,  the  Jews 
fmne  to  him  in  procession,  with  songs  and  dances  and  the 
|jMmnd  of  timbrel  and  psaltery,  hailing  him  as  their  lord,  and  re- 
iininding  him  of  his  promises. 

The  son  of  Ishmael  kept  his  word  with  the  children  of  Is« 
nel ;  they  were  protected  in  the  possession  of  all  their  wealth 
■end  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  were,  moreover,  rewarded 
with  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver  and  much  moneys.t 

A  subsequent  expedition  was  led  by  Taric  against  Guada- 
laxara,  which  surrendered  without  resistance;  he  moreover 
captured  the  city  of  Medina  Cell,  where  he  found  an  inesti- 
Biable  table  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  spoil  taken  at 
Kome  by  Alaric,  at  the  time  that  the  sacred  dty  was  con- 
quered by  the  Goths.    It  was  composed  of  one  single  and 
entire  emerald,  and  possessed  talismanic  powers;  for  tradi- 
fions  affirm  that  it  was   the  work  of  genii,  and  had  been 
Wrought  by  them  for  King  Solomon  the  Wise,  the  son  of  David, 
^his  marvellous  relic  was  carefully  preserved  by  Taric,  as 
Qie  most  precious  of  all  his  spoils,  being  intended  by  him  as 
ft   present  to  the  caliph;   and  in  commemoration  of  it  the 
ci^  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Medina  Almeyda,  —  that  is  to 
■^y,  «*  The  aty  of  the  Table."  t 

•  Conde,  BuL  de  lot  Arahet  tn  Espa^  c  13. 

t  The  stratagem  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo  is  recorded  briefly  by  Bishop  Lucas  da 

^ay,  in  his  chronicle,  bat  is  related  at  large  in  the  chronicle  <k  the  Moor  Rasis. 

I  According  to  Arabian  legends,  this  table  was  a  mirror  revealing  all  great 

i;  insomuch  that  bjr  looking  on  it  the  possessor  might  behold  batUes  and 

and  feats  of  chivalry,  and  aU  actions  worthy  of  renown ;   tn^  might 
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Having  made  these  and  other  conquests  of  less  im 
tance,  and    having  collected  great  quantities  of  gold 
silver,  and  rich  stuffs  and  precious  stones,  Taric  retu 
with  his  booty  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo. 

thttfl  aKcertain  the  truth  of  all  historic  tmiMctioiis.  It  was  a  mirror  </  hk 
therefore;  and  had  veiy  probably  aided  King  Solomon  in  ^^q'riifg  tkA 
digioui  knowledge  and  wisdom  for  which  he  was  renowiMl. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

I    BEN    NOSIEB;  his    ENTRANCE    INTO    SPAIN,    AND    CAP- 
TURE  OF   CARMONA. 

CT  US  leave  for  a  season  the  bold  Taric  in  his  triumphant 
ress  from  city  to  city,  while  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Muza 
Nosier,  the  renowned  Emir  of  Almagreb,  and  the  com- 
ier-in-chief  of  the  Moslem  fbrces  of  the  West  When 
jealous  chieftain  had  dispatched  his  letter  commanding 
:  to  pause  and  await  his  coming,  he  immediately  made 
f  preparation  to  enter  Spain  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
j^  and  to  take  command  of  the  conquering  army.  He 
liis  eldest  son,  Abdalasis,  in  Caervan,  with  authority  over 
tigreb,  or  Western  Africa.  Thb  Abdalasis  was  in  the 
iT  of  his  youth,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiery  for  the  raag- 
nity  and  the  engaging  affability  which  graced  his  courage, 
uza  ben  Nosier  crossed  the  Strait  of  Hercides  with  a 
m  force  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot, 
»s  and  Africans.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons, 
lan  and  Abdelola,  and  by  numerous  illustrious  Arabian 
[iers  of  the  tribe  of  the  Korebh.  He  landed  his  shining 
ns  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  pitched  his  tents  near 
ie  Guadiana.  There  first  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
^edience  of  Taric  to  his  orders,  and  that,  without  waiting 
rrival,  the  impetuous  chieftain  had  continued  his  career, 
with  his  light  Arab  squadrons  had  overrun  and  subdued 

ioblest  provinces  and  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

7» 


tivesy  he  set  out  to  subdue  such  parts  of  the  counti; 
not  been  visited  by  Taric  The  first  place  which  he 
was  the  ancient  city  of  Carniona ;  it  was  not  of  grei 
tude,  but  was  fortified  witli  high  walls  and  nmsaiin 
and  many  of  the  fugitives  of  the  late  amay  had  thnn 
selves  into  it 

The  Goths  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  d 
panic ;  they  had  become  accustomed  to  the  Mght  of 
troops,  and  their  native  courage  had  been  roused  bg 
Shortly  after  the  Arabs  had  encamped  before  their 
band  of  cavaliers  made  a  sudden  sally  one  oiomfai 
the  break  of  day,  fell  upon  the  enemy  by  surprii 
above  three  hundred  of  them  in  their  tents,  and 
their  retreat  into  the  dty;  leaving  twenty  of  their 
dead,  covered  with  honorable  wounds,  and  in  the 
of  the  camp. 

On  the  following  day  they  made  another  sallj, 
a  different  quarter  of  the  encampment ;  but  the  An 
on  their  guard,  and  met  them  with  superior  numben 
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Imisdves  thus  shut  out,  the  fligitives  determined  to  die 
fte  brave  soldiers  rather  than  surrender.  Wheeling  sud- 
knly  round,  they  opened  a  path  through  the  host  of  their 
msoersy  fought  their  way  back  to  the  camp,  and  raged  about 
iwith  desperate  fury  until  they  were  all  slain,  afler  having 
dUed  above  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy.* 

Muza  now  ordered  that  the  place  should  be  taken  by  stoniL 
rbe  Moslems  assailed  it  on  all  sides,  but  were  vigorously 
iVBsted ;  many  were  slain  by  showers  of  stones,  arrows,  and 
Ming  pitch,  and  many  who  had  mounted  with  scaling-lad* 
len  were  thrown  headlong  from  the  battlements.  The  al- 
eqrde,  Gkdo,  aided  solely  by  two  men,  defended  a  tower  and 
I  portion  of  the  wall ;  killing  and  woimding  with  a  cross- 
bow more  than  eighty  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  lasted  above 
balf  a  day,  when  the  Moslems  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  hundred  men. 

Muza  was  astonished  and  exasperated  at  meeting  with  such 
fomidable  resistance  from  so  small  a  city;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  few  plac&s,  during  that  memorable  conquest,  where 
the  Gothic  valor  shone  forth  with  its  proper  lustre.  While 
the  Moslem  army  lay  encamped  before  the  place,  it  was 
joined  by  Magiied  the  renegado,  and  Count  Julian  the  traitor, 
vith  one  thousand  horsemen ;  most  of  them  recreant  Chris- 
tons,  base  betrayers  of  their  country,  and  more  savage  in 
their  warfare  than  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  To  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Muza,  and  to  evince  his  devotion  to  the  cause, 
the  count  undertook,  by  wily  stratagem,  to  put  this  gallant 
city  in  his  power. 

One  evening,  just  at  twilight,  a  number  of  Christians,  hab- 
ited as  travelling  merchants,  arrived  at  one  of  the  gates,  con« 

*  Almlctsim,  Perdida  de  Eqxma^  L.  1,  c.  13 
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ducdng  •  tr-ain  of  mutes  taden  iritfa  WRM  And  wariilte  tn 
" Open  the  gnlt^  i^iiiikly,"  cried  Uicy  ;  "  we  bring  <mppBtt 
the  gamaori,  but  tlie  Antbt  bavt'  dboovered  and  are  in 
of  ut."  Till'  g»lc  wn«  thrown  often,  Um  miircliuiU  ( 
with  their  Ik-usu  »f  burdvii.  ami  were  JovfuDy  received. 
and  drinic  were  pl.ict^  before  ibcm,  and  ofWr  thcj  Ind 
freshed  thciiiwlvcit  tiiry  rctirvd   to   the  qtumora    alluUd 

These  prcti'aititl  nicrcliants  wrro  Count. TulUn  and  b  nnn 
of  hit  putiauiLft.  At  ibii  hour  of  nilduigbt  tbvy  11010  I 
ulentljr.  url  .iurniblin<;  tnjfclhcr,  proc««dad  to  wbnt  wn  d 
the  Gate  of  Curduvo.  Here  si-lting  suddenljr  upon  tlM 
suspecting  gimrdti,  they  put  them  to  the  «Ni];e  of  th«  M 
and  throwing  upcn  the  gntcs  admitted  a  grv-at  bodj  of 
AnlM.  Tilt  iiiliablUnU  wc^r«  roused  from  tlirlr  abif 
sound  of  rlniin  and  tniiiip<.-t  oiid  tlic  clattering  of  h« 
Tlie  Arabs  !M:riunHl  ihu  Urevtn  ;  a  horrible  nuuaaciv  wne 
menced,  in  which  none  were  kjuirtd  but  KUch  of  Um 
were  jroung  and  Itcuiiliful,  and  fiUcd  lu  grace  the  fauicns  rfl 
conquerors,  'flic  arrival  of  Muza  put  on  end  to  the  jS 
and  the  slaughter,  nnd  he  grantntl  uvorable  lt;nns  to  thei 
vivoTS.  Tlius  tlic  valioiil  little  city  of  Carmona.  oflor  n 
resisting  the  open  awaulLs  of  llie  infidels,  full  a  victim  ts 
treachery  of  niwistalu  Climtians.* 

•  Om.  jm.  lb  Elpata,  fat  Akmxo  el  Sabio.    T.  I,  a,  t. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

MUZA   KABCHES   AGAINST   THE   CITY   OF   SEYILLIS. 

After  the  capture  of  Carmona,  Muza  descended  into  s 
■oUe  plain,  covered  with  fields  of  grain,  with  orchards  and 
prdens,  through  which  glided  the  soil-flowing  Guadalquivir. 
On  Uie  borders  of  the  river  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Seville, 
nrromided  by  Roman  frails,  and  defended  by  its  golden  tower. 
Understanding  from  his  spies  that  the  city  had  lost  the  flower 
of  its  youth  in  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  Muza  anticipated 
but  a  faint  resistance.     A  considerable  force,  however,  still 
remained  within  the  place,  and  what  they  wanted  in  numbers 
^y  made  up  in  resolution.    For  some  days  they  withstood  the 
issaults  of  the  enemy,  and  defended  their  walls  with  great 
courage.    Their  want  of  warlike  munitions,  however,  and  the 
nperior  force  and  skill  of  the  besieging  army,  lefl  them  no 
bope  of  being  able  to  hold  out  long.     There  were  two  youthful 
cavaliers  of  uncommon  valor  in  the  city.     They  assembled  the 
*^ors  and  addressed  them.     "We  cannot  save  the  city," 
said  tbey  ;  "  but  at  least  we  may  save  ourselves,  and  preserve  so 
many  strong  arms  for  the  service  of  our  country.     Let  us  cut 
OQi*  way  through  the  infldel  force,  and  gain  some  secure  for- 
tress, from  whence  we  may  return  with  augmented  numbers 
for  the  rescue  of  the  city.** 

The  advice  of  the  young  cavaliers  was  adopted.     In  the 
^  of  the  night  the  garrison  assembled,  to  thci  number  of 


]4t 

■boat  duce  dionnnd.  —  At  mMt  put  moaiilcd  m  borvbKk 
SuddenI;  Mlhing  frum  one  of  thr  )^t«,  ihcT  m&lied  in  aca» 
pact  bodj  ujion  tbe  camp  of  Uw  SaracuuH  whicfa  waa  ^f 
ligeotly  guarded,  for  the  lloalcins  oxpKted  no  ncH  act  4^ 
desperation.  The  canp  wm  a  aeenc  of  great  carnage  aixl  o» 
fusioD  ;  manv  were  alain  on  both  aidca :  the  twn  vaUant  Icate 
of  the  Chriatiiim  fi-II  cnvrrrd  with  wiwumIs,  hut  the  mam  ialj 
■ucceeded  in  f'Kving  thtir  way  tlinmgli  tlie  centra  of  tl>e  mf 
knd  in  maldTig  tlieir  rvtrrat  to  Itcja  ta  Ludtanta. 

Hun  wan  at  a  tarn  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  d^oa 
•ally.  In  the  inoraing  he  perceived  the  gales  of  the  ci^aih 
open.  A  number  of  ancif-nt  atMl  venemble  nien 
themaelves  ut  \m  lent,  uf&ring  submittion  and 
mercy,  for  nonp  were  Iclt  in  the  place  but  the  old,  iha  isl 
and  the  miarrutili;.  Muxii  lislcni-d  tt)  tliem  with  coniiaM 
and  granted  lln-ir  prayer,  and  the  odI;  tribute  he  cxactnd 
three  nwasuTCK  of  wheat  and  three  of  horlejr  from  each  b 
or  fiunily.  II<r  pliici^l  a  gnrriMm  of  Anihs  in  Ibc  dly.  and 
there  a  numLcr  of  Jews  to  fonn  a  body  of  pojnilution.  lUiif 
thus  secured  two  importunt  pInccH  in  Andulutiu,  he  passed  ih 
boundaries  of  tlie  province,  and  advanced  with  great 
pomp  into  Lusitania. 


J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MUZA  BESIEGES   THE   CITY  OF  MERIDA. 

The  army  of  Muza  was  now  augmented  to  about  eighteen 
thousand  horsemen,  but  he  took  with  him  but  few  foot-soldiers, 
leaving  them  to  garrison  the  conquered  towns.  He  met  with 
no  resistance  on  his  entrance  into  Lusitania.  City  after  city 
laid  its  keys  at  his  feet,  and  implored  to  be  received  in  peaceful 
Tassalage.    One  city  alone  prepared  for  vigorous  defence,  the 

^ancient  Merida,  a  place  of  great  extent,  uncounted  riches,  and 
prodigious  strength.    A  noble  Goth  named  Sacarus  was  the 

.  governor, —  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  valor. 
Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  he  gathered  within 
the  walls  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  their 
horses  and  mules,  their  flocks  and  herds  and  most  precious 
effects.  To  insure  for  a  long  time  a  supply  of  bread,  he  filled 
the  magazines  with  grain,  and  erected  windmills  on  the 
churches.  This  done,  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country 
to  a  great  extent,  so  that  a  besieging  army  would  have  to  en- 
camp in  a  desert 

When  Muza  came  in  sight  of  this  magnificent  city,  he  was 
struck  with  admiration.  He  remiuned  for  some  time  gazing 
In  silence  upon  its  mighty  walls  and  lordly  towers,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, and  the  stately  palaces  and  temples  with  which  it  was 
•domed.    ^  Surely,"  cried  he,  at  length,  <'  all  the  people  of  the 
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earth  have  combini-d  (heir  power  ud  dill  to 

aggrandize  thit  city.    Allah  Acbbvl    Hipfj  wlU  bcbdii* 

Bhall  have  the  glorj-  i>f  making  tuch  *  eonqiwiC  I " 

Seeing  that  a  place  »  populoiu  and  M  Mnxi^jr  SsfU, 
would  l>c  likclj  to  maintain  a  long  >od  fcnnkUile 
he  sent  nicwengers  to  Afric*  lo  bit  •<»  AbdalMiK 
all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared  limn  the  gwitacn 
tanin,  and  to  hasten  and  reinforce  him. 

While  Miua  was  forming  his  encampment,  deM 
the  city  brought  him  word  that  a  chosen  band  Inteoded  a 
salty  forth  at  midnight  and  uirprise  hts  camp.  TIm  AiAi 
coninionder  immediately  took  measures  to  noelTa 
a  counter  surprise.  Having  formed  hEs  plan,  md 
cated  it  to  his  principal  officers,  he  ordered  that, 
the  day,  there  should  be  kept  up  an  appeanmca  ot  na^^g^ 
confusion  in  his  encampment  The  ou^mato  were  MH 
guarded ;  fires  wore  lighted  in  various  places,  oa  if 
for  feasting ;  bursts  of  music  and  shouta  of  revolry  i 
ftom  different  quarters,  and  the  whole 
rioting  in  careless  security  on  the  plunder  of  the  land.  Aa 
night  advanced,  the  fires  were  gradually  extinguisfaed,  ai 
nlcnce  ensued,  Bs  if  the  soldiery  had  sunk  Into  tkep 
aAfT  the  carousal. 

In  the  ntean  time  bodies  of  troops  had  been 
silently  marched  Co  reinforce  tlie  outposts ;  and 
llagiied,  with  a  numerous  force,  had  formed  on 
a  de<!p  stone  quarry  by  which  the  Christians  would  bne  ■ 
pass.     These  prepnrations  being  made,  they  awaited  U^i 
proach  of  the  enemy  in  breathless  silence. 

About  midnight  the  chosen  force  intended  fiir  On  a^j 
sembled,  and  the  command  was  confided  to  Oouat  l^aiH 
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Gothic  cavalier  of  tried  prowess.  After  having  heard  a  solemn 
mass  and  received  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  they  marched 
out  of  the  gate  with  all  possible  silence.  They  were  suffered 
to  pass  the  ambuscade  in  the  quarry  without  molestation ;  as 
they  approached  the  Moslem  camp  everything  appeared  quiet, 
lor  the  foot-soldiers  were  concealed  in  slopes  and  hollows, 
and  every  Arab  horseman  lay  in  his  armor  beside  his  steed. 
The  sentinels  on  the  outposts  waited  until  the  Christians  were 
close  at  hand,  and  then  fled  in  apparent  consternation. 

Count  Tendero  gave  the  signal  for  assault,  and  the  Chris- 
tians rushed  confidently  forward.  In  an  instant  an  uproar  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  shrill  war-cries  burst  forth  from  every 
side.  An  army  seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  earth ;  squad- 
rons of  horse  came  thundering  on  them  in  front,  while  the 
quarry  poured  forth  legions  of  armed  warriors  in  their  rear. 

The  noise  of  the  terrific  conflict  that  took  place  was  heard 
on  the  city  walls,  and  answered  by  shouts  of  exultation,  for  the 
Christians  thought  it  rose  from  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
Arab  camp.  In  a  litUe  while,  however,  they  were  undeceived 
by  fugitives  from  the  flght,  aghast  with  terror,  and  covered 
with  wounds.  **Hell  itself,"  cried  they,  "is  on  the  side  of 
these  infidels ;  the  earth  casts  forth  warriors  and  steeds  to  aid 
them.    We  have  fought,  not  with  men,  but  devils ! " 

The  greater  part  of  the  chosen  troops  who  had  sallied,  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  that  scene  of  massacre,  for  they  had  been  con- 
|bu!)ded  by  the  tempest  of  battie  which  suddenly  broke  forth 
around  them.  Count  Tendero  fought  with  desperate  valor, 
and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His  body  was  found  the  next 
morning,  lying  among  the  slain,  and  transpierced  with  half  a 
acore  of  lances.  The  renegado  Magued  cut  off  his  head  and 
tied  it  to  the  tail  of  bis  horse,  and  repaired  with  this  savage 
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tropb;  to  tbc  lent  of  Mum  ;  btit  tliv  luHitJIitT  at  U>c  Anb 
enil  WM  of  a  leu  inali^uatit  kind,  lie  ordered  tlwL  Uw  i 
uid  body  ■hnuld  Iw  placed  togoUwr  upon  m.  btsr,  mad  In 
with  becoming  revonuiee. 

Id  the  CMirsi!  (if  iho  dny  x  tnun  of  priorti  md  fthi*  i 
furth  from  Uif  ctcy  t»  rx-qiieit  pennlMion  to  seek  (or  the 
of  the  oouot.  Mum  delivered  it  to  thwD,  with  mnnj  mI 
like  encomiuiiiK  on  the  viilctr  <>f  that  good  ckntlicr.  Tbc  |k 
covered  it  with  n  |>alt  of  cloth  ufKuld,  aad  bore  It  back  iaad 
•ncboljr  proct^oioM  to  tho  city,  whrrc  it  wns  n^caved  with 
htnieotatioDN. 

The  ^egc  wns  now  prvKMrd  with  enat  rigor,  and 
ABUults  were  inude,  but  in  vnin.  Muza  mw,  at  lcn|;tli,  tbatd 
walls  were  t4H>  hii^h  to  he  scaled,  and  the  itnteai  too  stnvf  1 
be  bunt  open  witliout  the  aid  of  irnginr*,  and  he 
the  attack  until  iiiuchitios  lur  tlic  purpose  could  bo  mi 
The  governor  suspected  from  this  ccesatioo  of  actint 
that  the  eai-iny  flattered  themselves  to  reduoe  the  plwe  I 
&milie  i  he  cikiued.  therefore,  large  hoakcta  oT  broad  ti 
thrown  from  thu  wall,  nnd  sent  a  ntes^enger  to  Muat  tali 
form  him  that  if  his  omif  should  be  in  want  of  b*«ail  h 
would  lupplv  it,  having  siifiicient  com  in  his  gr«narica  ftrl 
ten  yeara'  rit^e.* 

The  ddarns  however,  did  not  possess  tho  andaunted  i 
of  their  governor.     Wlien  they  fotmd  that  the  Modentt 
constructing  tremendous  engines  for  the  dostructiaD  of 
walls,  thay  lost  all  courage,  and,  surrounding  tho  gorcnoC- 
a  clantorona  multitude,  compelled  him  to  si-nd  fbrA 
to  capitulate. 

The  amhwatadoTB  came  into  the  imvobdco  of  UHti 
•  BMa,  Ctai<M,  L.  9,  •.  U. 
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for  they  expected  to  find  a  fierce  and  formidable  warrior  in 
(me  who  had  filled  the  land  with  terror ;  but,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, they  beheld  an  ancient  and  venerable  man,  with  white 
hair,  a  snowy  beard,  and  a  pale  emaciated  countenance.  He 
liad  passed  the  previous  night  without  sleep,  and  had  been  all 
day  in  the  field ;  he  was  exhausted,  therefore,  by  watchfulness 
and  fatigue,  and  his  garments  were  covered  with  dust* 

**•  What  a  devil  of  a  man  is  this,"  murmured  the  ambassadors, 
one  to  another,  **  to  undertake  such  a  siege  when  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  Let  us  defend  our  city  the  best  way  we  can ; 
surely  we  can  hold  out  longer  than  the  life  of  this  graybeard." 

They  returned  to  the  dty,  therefore,  scoffing  at  an  invader 
who  seemed  fitter  to  lean  on  a  crutch  than  wield  a  lance ;  and 
4ihe  terms  ofiered  by  Muza,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
thought  favorable,  were  scornfully  rejected  by  the  inhabitants. 
A  few  days  put  an  end  to  this  mistaken  confidence.  Abdala- 
ais,  the  son  of  Muza,  arrived  fi-om  Africa  at  the  head  of  his 
reinforcement ;  he  brought  seven  thousand  horsemen  and  a 
host  of  Barbary  archers,  and  made  a  glorious  display  as  he 
marched  into  the  camp.  The  arrival  of  this  youthful  warrior 
was  hailed  with  great  acclamations,  so  much  had  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiery  by  the  frankness,  the  suavity,  and  gen-* 
erosity  of  his  conduct  Immediately  after  his  arrival  a  grand 
assault  was  made  upon  the  city,  and  several  of  the  huge  bat- 
tering engines  being  finbhed,  they  were  wheeled  up  and  began 
to  thunder  against  the  walls. 

The  unsteady  populace  were  again  seized  with  terror,  and, 
surrounding  their  governor  with  fresh  clamors,  obliged  him  to 
send  forth  ambassadors  a  second  time  to  treat  of  a  surrender 
When  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Muza,  the  ambassadors  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  or  that  this  was  the  same  withered. 
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white-headed  old  man  of  whom  they  had  lately  spoken  with 
scoffing.  His  hair  and  beard  were  tinged  of  a  ruddy  brown ; 
his  countenance  was  refreshed  by  repose  and  flushed  with  in- 
dignation, and  he  appeared  a  man  in  the  matured  vigor  of  hb 
days.  The  ambassadors  were  struck  with  awe.  ^Surely" 
whispered  they,  one  to  the  other,  ^  this  must  be  either  a  devil 
or  a  magician,  who  can  thus  make  himself  old  and  young  at 
pleasure ! " 

Muza  received  them  haughtily.  ^  Hence,"  said  he,  '^  and  (dl 
your  people  I  grant  them  the  same  terms  I  have  already  pro^ 
fered,  provided  the  city  be  instantly  surrendered ;  but,  by  the 
head  of  Mahomet,  if  there  be  any  further  delay,  not  one 
mother's  son  of  ye  shall  receive  mercy  at  my  hands  I  * 

The  deputies  returned  into  the  city  pale  and  dismayed. 
^'  Gro  forth !  go  forth  ! "  cried  they,  ''and  accept  whatever  termi 
are  offered ;  of  what  avail  is  it  to  fight  against  men  who  cao 
renew  their  youth  at  pleasure  ?  Behold,  we  left  the  leader  of 
the  infidels  an  old  and  feeble  man,  and  to-day  we  find  biia 
youthful  and  vigorous."  ♦ 

The  place  was,  therefore,  surrendered  forthwith,  and  Mua 
entered  it  in  triumph.  His  terms  were  merciful.  Those  who 
chose  to  remain  were  protected  in  persons,  possessions,  and 
religion ;  he  took  the  property  of  those  only  who  abandoned 
the  city  or  had  fallen  in  battle ;  together  with  all  arms  and 
horses,  and  the  treasures  and  ornaments  of  the  churches. 
Among  these  sacred  spoils  was  found  a  cup  made  of  a  single 
pearl,  which  a  king  of  Spain,  in  ancient  times,  had  broi^ht 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nabu- 

*  Conde^p.  1,  a  13.  Arabrosio  de  Morales.  N.  B. — In  th«  chronicle  ti 
Spain,  compoeed  bj  order  of  Alonzo  the  Wise,  this  Anecdote  is  given  as  havoig 
happened  at  the  a  ege  of  Seville. 
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cliodonosor.  This  precious  relic  was  sent  by  Muza  to  the 
caliph,  and  was  placed  in  the  principal  mosque  of  the  city 
of  Damascus.* 

Muza  knew  how  to  esteem  merit  even  in  an  enemy.  When 
Sacarus,  the  Governor  of  Merida,  appeared  before  him,  he 
lauded  him  greatly  for  the  skill  and  courage  he  had  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  his  city ;  and,  taking  off  his  own  scimitar, 
which  was  of  great  value,  girded  it  upon  him  with  his  own 
hands.  **  Wear  this,**  said  he,  ^  as  a  poor  memorial  of  my  ad« 
miration ;  a  soldier  of  such  virtue  and  valor  is  worthy  of  far 
higher  honors." 

He  would  have  engaged  the  governor  in  his  service,  or  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  city,  as  an  illustrious  vassal  of 
the  caliph,  but  the  noble-minded  Sacarus  refused  to  bend  to 
the  yoke  of  the  conquerors ;  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  re- 
side contentedly  in  his  country,  when  subjected  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  infidels.  Gathering  together  all  those  who  chose  to 
accompany  him  into  exile,  he  embarked  to  seek  some  country 
where  he  might  live  in  peace  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  What  shore  these  ocean  pilgrims  landed  upon  has 
never  been  revealed  ;  but  tradition  vaguely  gives  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  some  unknown  island  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantict 

*  Marmol.  Duer^,  de  Africa^  T.  1,  L.  9. 
t  Abulcasim,  Perdida  de  EtpaiOf  L.  1«  e.  llL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KXPBDinON    OF    AUDALASIS    AGAINST     8EYILLB    AND 

"LAND   OF  TADMIB." 

After  the  capture  of  Merida,  Muza  gave  a  grand  banquel 
to  his  captains  and  distinguished  warriors  in  that  magnificeot 
city.  At  this  martial  feast  were  many  Arab  cavaliers  who  had 
been  present  in  various  battles,  and  they  vied  with  each  oCher 
in  recounting  the  daring  enterprises  in  ijhich  they  had  beet 
engaged,  and  the  splendid  triumphs  they  had  witnessed.  While 
they  talked  with  ardor  and  exultation,  Abdalasis,  the  son  of 
Muza,  alone  kept  silence,  and  sat  with  a  dejected  coimtenanoeii 
At  length,  when  there  was  a  pause,  he  turned  to  his  father  and 
addressed  him  with  modest  earnestness.  ^  My  lord  and  fiUher* 
said  he,  "  I  blush  to  hear  your  warriors  recount  the  toils  and 
dangers  they  have  passed  while  I  have  done  nothing  to  entitk 
me  to  their  companionship.  When  I  return  to  Egypt  and  pr^ 
sent  myself  before  the  caliph,  he  will  ask  me  of  my  services  in 
Spain  ;  what  battle  I  have  gained ;  what  town  or  castle  I  have 
taken.  How  shall  I  answer  him  ?  If  you  love  me,  then,  as 
your  son,  give  me  a  command,  intrust  to  me  an  enterpiisey 
and  let  me  acquire  a  name  worthy  to  be  mentioned  among 
men." 

The  eyes  of  Muza  kindled  with  joy  at  finding  Abdalasis  tbnt 
ambitious  of  renown  in  arms.  "  Allah  be  praised  I  *  exclaimed 
he,  "  the  heart  of  my  son  is  in  the  right  place.    It  is  becoming 
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1  to  look  upward  and  be  aspiring.  Thy  desire,  Abdar 
all  be  gratified." 

pportunity  at  that  very  time  presented  itself  to  prove 
wess  and  discretion  of  the  youth.  During  the  siege  of 
.  the  Christian  troops  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Beja 
iforced  themselves  from  PeSaflor,  and  suddenly  return- 
1  presented  themselves  before  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
*  Certain  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  threw  open  the 
nd  admitted  them.  The  troops  rushed  to  the  alcazar, 
by  surprise,  and  put  many  of  the  Moslem  garrison  to 
)rd;  the  residue  made  their  escape,  and  fled  to  the 
amp  before  Merida,  leaving  Seville  in  the  hands  of  the 
ins. 

veteran  Muza,  now  that  the  siege  of  Merida  was  at  an 
s  meditating  the  recapture  and  punishment  of  Seville 
ery  time  when  Abdalasis  addressed  him.  ^  Behold,  my 
xclaimed  he,  '*  an  enterprise  worthy  of  thy  ambition  I 
ith  thee  all  the  troops  thou  hast  brought  from  Africa ; 
the  city  of  Seville  again  to  subjection,  and  plant  thy 
d  upon  its  alcazar.  But  stop  not  there  :  carry  thy  con- 
sword  into  the  southern  parts  of  Spain ;  thou  wilt  find 
harvest  of  glory  yet  to  be  reaped.** 
Jasis  lost  no  time  in  departing  upon  this  enterprise.  He 
th  him  Count  Julian,  Magued  el  Rumi,  and  the  Bishop 
that  he  might  benefit  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
le  came  in  sight  of  the  fair  city  of  Seville,  seated  like  a 
n  the  midst  of  its  golden  plain,  with  the  Guadalquivir 
beneath  its  walls,  he  gazed  upon  it  with  the  admiration 
er,  and  lamented  in  his  soul  that  he  had  to  visit  it  as  an 
*.    His  troops,  however,  regarded  it  with  wrathful  eyeSp 

*  Espiooea,  Aniq.  y  Grand,  de  SeviSe,  h  9,  c.  3. 
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thinking  only  of  its  rebellion  and  of  the  massacre  of  thdr 
trymen  in  tlie  alcazar. 

The  principal  people  of  the  city  had  taken  no  part  in  thk 
gallant  but  fruitless  insurrection ;  and  now,  when  they  behdd 
the  army  of  Abdalasis  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gut* 
dalquivir,  would  fain  have  gone  forth  to  make  explanationSi  and 
intercede  for  mercy.  Tlie  populace,  however,  forbade  any  one 
to  leave  the  city,  and,  barring  the  gates,  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last 

The  place  was  attacked  with  resistless  fury.  The  gates  were 
soon  burst  open ;  the  Moslems  rushed  in,  panting  for  revengOi 
They  confined  not  their  slaughter  to  the  soldiery  in  the  akaar, 
but  roamed  through  every  street,  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty  in  one  bloody  massacre,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  Abdalasis  could  at  length  succeed  in  stay- 
ing their  sanguinary  career.* 

The  son  of  Muza  proved  himself  as  mild  in  conquest  as  lie 
had  been  intrepid  in  assault  The  modcradon  and  benignitj 
of  his  conduct  soothed  the  terrors  of  the  vanquished,  and  his 
wise  precautions  restored  tranquillity.  Having  made  proper 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  place  to  prevent  any  future  insuireo* 
tion,  and  then  departed  on  the  further  prosecution  of  his  en* 
terprise. 

Wherever  he  went  his  arms  were  victorious ;  and  his  ino* 
tones  were  always  characterized  by  the  same  magnanimity.  At 
length  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  that  beautiful  region,  conn 
prising  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  and  rich  and  delicioai 
plains,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Mur* 
da.    All  thb  part  of  the  country  was  defended  by  the 

•  Conde,  P.  1,  c  14. 
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)doiiur,  who,  by  skilful  management,  had  saved  a  remnant 
IS  forces  afler  the  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete. 
leodomir  was  a  stanch  warrior,  but  a  wary  and  prudent 
He  had  experienced  the  folly  of  opposing  the  Arabs  in 

field,  where  their  cavalry  and  armor  gave  them  such  su- 
)rity;  on  their  approach,  therefore,  he  assembled  all  his 
le  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  took  possession  of  the 

and  mountain  passes.  ^  Here,"  said  he, ''  a  simple  goat- 
,  who  can  hurl  down  rocks  and  stones,  is  as  good  as  a  war- 
armed  in  proof**  In  this  way  he  checked  and  harassed 
kloslem  army  in  all  its  movements,  —  showering  down  mis 

upon  it  from  overhanging  precipices,  and  waylaying  it  in 
3W  and  rugged  defiles,  where  a  few  raw  troops  could  make 
i  against  a  host 

leodomir  was  in  a  fair  way  to  baffle  his  foes  and  oblige 
I  to  withdraw  from  his  territories ;  unfortunately,  however, 
vary  veteran  had  two  sons  with  him,  young  men  of  hot  and 
!y  valor,  who  considered  all  this  prudence  of  their  father  as 
ring  of  cowardice,  and  who  were  anxious  to  try  their  prow* 
in  tlie  open  field.  "What  glory,"  said  they,  "is  to  be 
ed  by  destroying  an  enemy  in  this  way,  from  the  covert  of 
s  and  thickets  ?  " 

fou  talk  like  young  men,"  replied  the  veteran.  "  Glory  is 
ize  one  may  fight  for  abroad,  but  safety  is  the  object  when 
inemy  is  at  the  door." 

ae  day,  however,  the  young  men  succeeded  in  drawing 
1  their  father  into  the  plain.  Abdalasis  inmiediately  seized 
le  opportunity  and  threw  himself  between  the  Goths  and 
*  mountain  fastnesses.  Theodomir  saw  too  late  the  danger 
which  he  was  betrayed.  "  What  can  our  raw  troops  do,** 
he,  "  against  those  squadrons  of  horse  that  move  like  cas- 
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UeaP    Let  HI  make  ■  rapid  retmtlDG 
•clvn  from  behind  iu  wait*." 

"  Fttber-  «^  tbe  eldest  md,  ••  It  b  tn  kit  toffilM 
nuun  here  whh  tbe  resem  whOe  my  boAor  iMd  I  al 
Few  nothing ;  im  not  I  jrour  ■»,  ud  wvM  I  aal  ^m 
fend  jou?" 

*  In  tnith,"  replied  the  Teteran, "  I  hne  aj  dorilto  vl 
jrou  are  my  son.  But  if  I  remain  here,  and  ywa  iknU 
killed,  where  then  would  be  mjproteetkmf  GHaai,*^! 
turning  to  the  wcond  ion,  "  I  tnvt  that  Om  Mt  vhtai 
■on,  let  ui  hasten  to  retreat  befbrs  It  fa  too  latA." 

"  Father,"  replied  the  joungest  **  I  havs  not  a  dodt ' 
am  honestly  and  thoroughly  your  son,  and  as  sndi  I  Immi 
but  I  owe  duty  likewiM  to  my  mother,  and  when  I  adHad 
war  she  gave  me  her  blessing  as  long  as  I  ahould  act  vM 
but  her  cume  should  I  prove  craven  and  fly  die  8d& 
nothing,  ftther ;  I  will  defend  you  while  lirlng,  and  turn 
you  are  dead.  You  shall  never  fail  of  an  honoralila  Hp 
among  your  kindred." 

**  A  pestilence  on  ye  both,"  cried  Theodonilr.  "  fcr  ■  bn 
misbegotten  madmen !  What  care  I.  think  ye,  wliut  ] 
my  body  when  I  am  dead  ?  One  day's  eriatence  ba  ■  In 
worth  an  age  of  interment  in  a  marble  aepnldm.  Om 
fKends,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  principal  cavalier^  **  let  ■ 
these  hot-beaded  striplings  and  make  our  rcttnat]  IfM 
any  longer  the  enemy  will  be  upon  us.** 

Upon  this,  the  cavaliers  and  proud  hidalgoea  dmr  Ipl 
fully  and  tossed  their  heads :  ■*  What  do  yon  aw  la  t^| 
ihey, "  that  you  think  we  »-ilI  show  our  backs  to  tta  il 
Forward !  was  ever  the  good  old  Gothic  « 
that  vOl  we  Uvc  and  die  1 " 
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While  time  was  lost  in  these  disputes,  the  Moslem  army  kept 
advancing,  until  retreat  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  battle 
was  tumultuous  and  bloody.  Theodomir  fought  like  a  lion,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain :  he  saw  his  two  sons  cut  down,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  rash  companions,  while  his  raw  mountain 
troops  fled  in  all  directions. 

Seeing  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  he  seized  the  bridle 
of  a  favorite  page  who  was  near  him,  and  who  was  about  spur- 
ring for  the  mountains.  ^  Part  not  from  me,"  said  he,  ^'  but  do 
tfaou,  at  least,  attend  to  my  counsel,  my  son ;  and  of  a  truth  I 
believe  thou  art  my  son,  for  thou  art  the  of&pring  of  one  of  my 
handmaids  who  was  kind  unto  me."  And  indeed  the  youth 
marvellously  resembled  him.  Turning  then  the  reins  of  his 
own  steed,  and  giving  him  the  spur,  he  fled  amain  from  the 
field,  followed  by  the  page ;  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  arrived 
within  the  walls  of  Orihuela. 

Ordering  the  gates  to  be  barred  and  bolted,  he  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy.  There  were  but  few  men  in  the  city  capa« 
ble  of  bearing  arms,  most  of  the  youth  having  fallen  in  the 
field.  He  caused  the  women,  therefore,  to  clothe  themselves 
in  male  attire,  to  put  on  hats  and  helmets,  to  take  long  reeds  in 
their  hands  instead  of  lances,  and  to  cross  their  hair  upon  their 
chins  in  semblance  of  beards.  With  these  troops  he  lined  the 
walls  and  towers. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  twilight  that  Abdalasis  approached 
with  his  army,  but  he  paused  when  he  saw  the  walls  so  numer* 
ously  garrisoned.  Then  Theodomir  took  a  flag  of  truce  in  his 
hand,  and  put  a  herald's  tabard  on  the  page,  and  they  two  sal- 
lied  forth  to  capitulate,  and  were  graciously  received  by  Ab* 
dalasis. 

**  I  come,"  said  Theodomir,  **  on  the  behalf  of  the  commander 
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of  tills  city  to  treat  for  terms  worthy  of  your  magnanimity  wad 
of  his  dignity.  You  perceive  that  the  citv  is  cqiaUe  of  with* 
standing  a  long  siege,  but  he  is  desirous  of  sparing  the  Hves  of 
his  soldiers.  Promise  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  at  Bberty 
to  depart  unmolested  with  their  property,  and  the  city  wBl  ht 
delivered  up  to  you  to-morrow  morning  without  a  blow ;  othfli^ 
wise  we  are  prepared  to  fight  until  not  a  man  be  left.** 

Abdalosb  was  well  plesused  to  get  so  powerful  a  plaoe  npsn 
such  easy  terms,  but  stipulated  that  the  garrison  ahooM  li^ 
down  their  arms.    To  this  Tlieodomir  readily  assented, 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  governor  and  his  retlnue« 
was  granted  out  of  consideration  for  his  dignity.    The 
of  capitulation  were  then  drawn  out,  and  when  Abdalaiie  Iml 
affixed  his  name  and  seal,  Theodoniir  took  the  pen  and  wnll 
his  signature.    ^  Behold  in  mc,'*  said  he,  "*  the  governor  of  tin 
city ! " 

Abdalosis  was  pleased  with  the  hardihood  of  the  commander 
of  the  place  in  thus  venturing  personally  into  his  power,  aad 
entertained  the  veteran  with  still  greater  honor.  When  TImo- 
doniir  returned  to  the  city,  he  made  known  the  capitulatioai 
and  charged  the  inhabitants  to  pack  up  their  effects  during  Ae 
night  and  be  ready  to  sally  forth  in  the  morning. 

At  the  dsLwn  of  day  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Abdi> 
lasis  looked  to  sec  a  great  force  issuing  forth,  but  to  his  aurpriil 
beheld  merely  Thcodomir  and  his  page  in  battered  armor,  fill* 
lowed  by  a  multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

Abdalasis  waited  until  tlie  whole  had  come  forth,  then  turn* 
ing  to  Theodomir,  ^  Where,"  cried  he,  ^  arc  the  soldiers  whoa 
I  saw  last  evening  lining  the  walls  and  towers  ?  " 

^  Soldiers  have  I  none,"  replied  the  veteran.  As  to  my  gtf^ 
fison,  behold  it  before  you.  With  these  women  did  I  man  af 
trails,  and  this  my  page  is  my  herald,  guard,  and  retinue."* 
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Upon  this  the  Bbhop  Oppas  and  Count  Julian  exclaimed 
that  the  capitulation  was  a  base  fraud  and  ought  not  to  be  com- 
plied with ;  but  Abdalasis  relished  the  stratagem  of  the  old  sol- 
dier, and  ordered  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  should  be 
faithfully  performed.  Nay,  so  high  an  opinion  did  he  conceive 
of  the  subtle  wisdom  of  this  commander  that  he  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  authority  over  the  surrounding  coimtry  on  his 
acknowledging  allegiance  and  engaging  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
caliph  ;  and  all  that  part  of  Spain,  comprising  the  beautiful 
provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  was  long  after  known  by 
the  Arabic  name  of  its  defender,  and  is  still  recorded  in  Arar* 
bian  chronicles  as  "  The  land  of  Tadmir."  ♦ 

Having  succeeded  in  subduing  this  rich  and  fruitful  region, 
and  having  gained  great  renown  for  his  generosity  as  well  as 
valor,  Abdalasis  returned  with  the  chief  part  of  his  army  to  the 
city  of  Seville. 

*  Conde,  p.  1.    Cronka  dd  Moro  Ram,    Onm,  gem,  EtpaHa,  por  Alomo  d 
Salno,  p.  8,  c  L 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MOZA     &RBIVCS    AT    TOLEDO. —  DTrKKTlKW    I 
AND  TAJUO. 

Whih  Moza  ben  Nosier  bad  sent  hi*  ■» 
•ubdue  Seville,  he  departed  for  Toledo  to  eall  Tiile  <• 
for  hu  disobetlii'iice  to  hi«  ordera ;  for,  amidst  all  hfe  ow«  n» 
ceases,  the  pfo^pcroiis  career  of  thnt  commander  pnjed  apm 
his  mind.  W]mt  can  content  the  jealous  and  amUtloaB  heart? 
As  Muza  pas»i'd  through  the  land,  toirns  and  cMea  ■obmitlii 
to  him  without  rciiistance ;  he  was  lost  in  vender  at  Om  rUa 
of  the  country  and  the  noble  luontunenta  of  ait  with  which  i 
was  adorned  I  when  he  beheld  the  bridges,  constmeted  fail* 
cicnt  times  b;  the  Romans,  they  seemed  to  him  the  woIl^Mt 
of  men,  but  of  genii.  Yet  all  these  admirable  ohjects  «alf 
made  him  repine  the  more  that  he  had  not  had  tbc  CKclnBM 
glory  of  invading  and  subduing  the  land ;  and  exa^tented  Ua 
the  more  against  Taric,  for  having  apparently  endcKTond  k 
monopoliie  the  conquest. 

Taric  heard  of  his  approach,  and  came  forth  to  meet  Ita 
at  Talavera,  acconipanied  by  many  of  the  most  iliTlnmrtli 
companions  of  his  victories,  and  with  a  train  of  bonea  irfj 
mules  laden  with  spoils,  with  which  he  trusted  to  profddate  Ik 
favor  of  his  commander.  Their  meeting  took  place  on  tf 
banks  of  the  rapid  river  Tietar,  which  rises  tn  tfa«  OMNBli 
of  1^'Iacencia  and  throws  itself  into  the  Tsgns.    M^m,  h 
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nier  days,  while  Taric  had  acted  as  his  subordinate  and  in- 
defatigable officer,  had  cherished  and  considered  him  as  a 
second  self,  but  now  that  he  had  started  up  to  be  a  rival,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  jealousy.  When  the  veteran  came  into 
his  presence,  he  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  stem  and 
indignant  aspect  "  Why  hast  thou  disobeyed  my  orders  ?  " 
said  he.  ^  I  commanded  thee  to  await  my  arrival  with  rein- 
forcements, but  thou  hast  rashly  overrun  the  country,  endan- 
gering the  loss  of  our  armies  and  the  ruin  of  our  cause." 

"  I  have  acted,"  replied  Taric,  ^  in  such  manner  as  I  thought 
would  best  serve  the  cause  of  Islam,  and  in  so  doing  I  thought 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Muza.  Whatever  I  have  done  has  been 
as  your  servant ;  behold  your  share  as  commander-in-chief  of 
spoils  which  I  have  collected."  So  saying,  he  produced  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  silver  and  gold  and  costly  stufl^,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  spread  it  before  Muza. 

The  anger  of  the  Arab  commander  was  still  more  kindled  at 
the  sight  of  this  booty,  for  it  proved  how  splendid  had  been  the 
victories  of  Taric  ;  but  he  restrained  his  wrath  for  the  present, 
and  they  proceeded  together  in  moody  silence  to  Toledo. 
When  he  entered  this  royal  city,  however,  and  ascended  to  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Gk)thic  kings,  and  reflected  that  all  this  had 
been  a  scene  of  triumph  to  his  rival,  he  could  no  longer  repress 
his  indignation.  He  demanded  of  Taric  a  strict  account  of  all 
the  riches  he  had  gathered  in  Spain,  even  of  the  presents  he  had 
reserved  for  the  caliph,  and,  above  all,  he  made  him  yield  up  his 
favorite  trophy,  the  talismanic  table  of  Solomon.  When  all 
this  was  done,  he  again  upbraided  him  bitterly  with  his  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  and  with  the  rashness  of  his  conduct 
^  What  blind  confidence  in  fortune  hast  thou  shown,"  said  he, 
^  in  overrunning  such  a  country  and  assuling  such  powerfa' 
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dties  with  tlijr  unmty  Ibrce  1     What 

tiling  upon  a  ilLiii*eratc  chance,  when  thou 

iiig  wilh  a  tonx  to  nmke  the  victor;  Mcur*.     AD  thj 

bus  lM:t.-iiowiii»  uimcre  luck,  not  to  jiulginent  nor 

IIu  tlwn  UbtuHcd  lii|ili  pnuKCft  upon  ths  other 
tlicir  Bcrvicm  in  ll)e  cause  of  tilam,  but  thejr 
word,  and  their  countenances  «rere  gtootny  an 
fur  they  felt  ttic  riijuittice  dona  lo  th«r  liivorite  leader.    Aa  1 
Tiiric,  though  liis  eye  burned  like  fire,  he  kept   hia  pi 
within  bounda    "  I  have  done  the  best  I  conld  to  aem 
and  the  cnliph."  said  he,  emphaiicnll; ;  •*  my  oonadenoe  m 
me,  and  I  tni&t  nty  sovereign  Will  do  the  same.' 

"Perhaps  he  may,"  replied  Muss, bitterij ;** but, bi  Umi 
time  I  cannot  confide  his  interests  to  a  despenuk>  iriio  fa] 
less  of  orders  und  throws  everything  at  hazard.    Such  a  get^ 
ral  IS  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  fate  of  amuea.** 

So  saying,  he  divested  Toric  of  hia  command,  and  gave  kb 
Magued  the  rcncgado.  The  gnunt  Tone  still  maintained  ■ 
air  of  stem  composure.  His  only  words  were,  "Tlw  caSfA 
will  do  me  justice  I "  Muza  was  so  transported  with  paiilnn  M 
this  laconic  defiance  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  iala 
prison,  and  even  threatened  liis  life. 

Upon  this,  Magued  el  Rnmi,  though  he  bod  risen  1^  tlie  £^ 
grace  of  Taric,  had  the  gcncrodty  to  speak  out  worml;  In  hii 
favor.  **  Conuder,"  said  he,  to  Muza,  **  what  may  be  the  a^ 
sequences  of  this  severity.  Taric  has  many  friends  in  Ar 
army ;  his  actions,  too,  have  been  signal  and  illustrioua,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  honors  and  rewards,  instead  of  di^ 
grace  and  imprisonment'' 

The  anger  of  Muia,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased ;  tml 
be  trusted  to  justify  bis  measures  by  despatching  misBraa  !• 
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the  caliph,  complaining  of  the  insubordination  of  Taric,  and 
bis  rash  and  headlong  conduct  The  result  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  caution  given  by  Magued.  In  the  course  of  a  litue 
while  Muza  received  a  humiliating  letter  from  the  caliph,  or* 
dering  him  to  restore  Taric  to  the  command  of  the  soldiers 
**  whom  he  had  so  gloriously  conducted ;  **  and  not  to  render 
useless  ^  one  of  the  best  swords  in  Islam !  '*  * 

It  is  thus  the  envious  man  brings  humiliation  and  reproach 
upon  himself,  in  endeavoring  to  degrade  a  meritorious  rival. 
When  the  tidings  came  of  the  justice  rendered  by  the  caliph 
to  the  merits  of  the  veteran,  there  was  general  joy  throughout 
the  army,  and  Muza  read  in  the  smiling  countenances  of 
every  one  around  him  a  severe  censure  upon  his  conduct 
He  concealed,  however,  his  deep  humiliation,  and  affected  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign  with  great  alacrity ;  he  re- 
leased Taric  from  prison,  feasted  him  at  his  own  table,  and 
tl.en  publicly  replaced  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The 
army  received  its  favorite  veteran  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  cele- 
brated with  rejoicings  the  reconciliation  of  the  commanders ; 
but  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  were  abhorrent  to  the  ears  of 
Muza. 

•  Cond«,  Put  1,  c  16. 
8* 
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CHAPTER  XH. 


mu  pRoaRctrTKs  TBK  soHKitB  or  coiRinsT.  —  tntn 

tMUOOSSA.  —  COUPLSTK    SUB/ITOATIOII   OP    8FAIK. 

The  disMnaloiif,  which  for  a  tiiM  bad  HabneteA  ike  o 
qiicring   army,  being   sppeaaed,  and  the  Anblan  geam^ 
being  ■pparentljr  once  more  reconciled,  Ibiia,  as 
tn-chief^  proceeded  to  complete  the  enteTprise   bjr  saltji^ 
ing  (he  northern  puts  of  Spain.    The  Mme  cxpcditiMtt  moti 
of  conquest  Uml  had  been  sagadouily  adopted  hf  IM^^ 
■till  punucd.    The  troops  were  li^tljr  aimed,  and  ft«ed  fl 
evcT7  superfluoua  incumbrance.    Each 
amu,   carried  a  unall  sack  of  pnnisiona 
in  which  to  cook  them,  and  a  skin  which  aerved  Uw  I 
coat  and  for  bed.     The  inliintry  carried  noddng  bi 
arms.    To  encb  regiment  or  squadron  was  allowed  a 
number  of  siimptcr  mules  and  attendants,— bardj 
to  carry  their  nccessai^  b^goge  and 
permitted  that  could  needlessly  diminish  the  nimbv  of 
log  men,  delay  their  rapid  movements,  or 
visions.    Strict  orders  were  ngiiin  issued,  pnhiUtiii^  «■. 
of  death,  nil   plunder  excepting  the  camp  of  an  CMMig^'l 
cities  given  up  to  pillage.* 

The  armies  now  took  their  several  lines  of  nwrdb    7* 
under  Taric  departed  towards  the  northeast;  beating  td 
•  C«iida,  p.  I,  c  U. 
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eountry  towards  the  source  of  the  Tagus,  traversing  the 
chain  of  Iberian  or  Arragonian  Mountains,  and  pouring  down 
into  the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Ebro.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  such  a  vast  and 
difficult  country  penetrated  and  subdued,  and  the  invading 
army,  like  an  inundating  flood,  pouring  its  streams  into  the 
most  remote  recesses. 

While  Taric  was  thus  sweeping  the  country  to  the  north- 
east, Muza  departed  in  an  opposite  direction;  yet  purposing 
to  meet  him,  and  to  join  their  forces  in  the  north.  Bend- 
ing  his  course  westwardly,  he  made  a  circuit  behind  the 
mountains,  and  then,  advancing  into  the  open  country,  dis- 
played his  banners  before  Salamanca,  which  surrendered 
without  resistance.  From  hence  he  continued  on  towards 
Astorga,  receiving  the  terrified  submission  of  the  land ;  then 
turning  up  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  he  ascended  the  course 
of  that  famous  river  towards  the  east ;  crossed  the  Sierra 
de  Moncayo,  and,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  marched 
down  along  its  stream,  until  he  approached  the  strong  city 
of  Saragossa,  the  citadel  of  all  that  part  of  Spain.  Jn  this 
place  had  taken  refuge  many  of  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Giothic  warriors,  —  the  remnants  of  armies,  and  fugitives  from 
conquered  cities.  It  was  one  of  the  last  rallying-points  of 
the  land.  When  Muza  arrived,  Taric  had  already  been  for 
some  time  before  the  place,  laying  close  siege;  the  inhabi- 
tants were  pressed  by  famine,  and  had  suffered  great  losses  in 
repeated  combats;  but  there  was  a  spirit  and  obstinacy  in 
theii  resistance  surpassing  anything  that  had  yet  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  invaders. 

Muza  now  took  command  of  the  siege,  and  ordered  a 
general  assault  upon  the  walls.    The  Moslems  planted  their 
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•cnling'ladden,  uh)  mounted  vhk  AA  Meamtomti  hM 
Iiidity,  but  were  rignroualy  martwl  i  nor  oaaid  aD  Ibcir  dta* 
obtain  them  a  footing  upon  the  faattlcmeBlfc  WUe  Aq 
were  thus  UMiling  the  walls,  Count  JalkB<HdMa<«bif  rf 
conibiutibles  to  be  placed  againtt  ona  of  A*  ^ttm,  aM  M- 
on  fire.  The  inhftUluitH  attempted  In  nfa  fta«  i^m-  laiWcn 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  They  burnt  w  Asreolj,  thai  bt 
liuk  while  the  gate  Tell  fNm  the  hfa^ca.  Omrat  Jidte  ^ 
loped  into  the  city,  mounted  upon  a  |io«aifcl  ohaiger,  !■» 
■eir  and  his  steed  all  covered  with  maiL  Ha  ww  foOomt 
by  three  hundred  oT  his  partisans,  and  anfifarlid  bgr  Sl^;ad 
the  ranegado,  with  a  troop  of  hone. 

llie  inhabitants  disputed  every  alnet  ««d  fiMk  sqaMe; 
tliey  made   barriers  of  dead  bodies,  figfatli^  boUad  ikM 
ramparts   of  ihcir   slaughtered   couDtrytnen.      Bvary 
and  roof  waa    tilled   with  combatants  t  tba   very 
children  jtnned  in  the  desperate  fi^t, 
and    misiilea    of  all    kinds,  and    scalding  water    apiB 
enemy. 

llie  battle  raged  until  the  hour  of 
cipal  inhabitants  held  a  parley,  and  cs|utulated  tot 
dcr.  Mum  had  been  incensed  at  their  obstinate  ruistaaca 
which  liad  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  soldieta  j  he  kM*> 
also,  that  in  the  city  were  collected  the  riches  of  Bany  of  ll* 
towns  of  eastern  Spun.  lie  demanded,  ibenfen.  besdi 
the  usual  temi»,  a  heavy  sutn  to  bo  paid  down  by  the  ciilscn 
called  the  contribution  of  blood :  as  by  this  tbey  fcdt-finrj 
themselves  from  the  edge  of  the  sword,  llw  peoplo  k\i« 
obliged  to  complj.  Thoj  collected  all  the  jew^  tif  il>'f 
richest  &milies,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  tlicir  taMpli% 
bdd  then)   at  the  feet  of  Uuzn ;   and  idoced  hi  Ui  ^ 
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many  of  their  noblest  youths  as  hostages.  A  strong  garri- 
son was  then  appointed,  and  thus  the  fierce  city  of  Saragossa 
was  subdued  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Arab  generals  pursued  their  conquests  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  Taric  then  descended  along  the  course  of 
the  Ebro,  and  continued  along  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  sub- 
duing the  famous  city  of  Valencia,  with  its  rich  and  beauti- 
ful domains,  and  carrying  the  success  of  his  arms  even  to 
Denia. 

Muza  undertook  with  his  host  a  wider  range  of  conquest 
He  overcame  the  cities  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  and  others 
that  lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  eastern  mountains ;  then  cross- 
ing  into  the  land  of  the  Franks,  he  captured  the  city  of  Nar- 
-bonne,  —  in  a  temple  of  which  he  found  seven  equestrian 
images  of  silver,  which  he  brought  off  as  trophies  of  his 
victory.*  Returning  into  Spain,  he  scoured  its  northern 
regions  along  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias ;  passed  triumphantly 
through  Lusitania,  and  arrived  once  more  in  Andalusia,  cov- 
ered with  laurels  and  enriched  with  immense  spoils. 

Thus  was  completed  the  subjugation  of  unhappy  Spain. 
All  its  cities,  and  fortresses,  and  strongholds,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  excepting  some  of  the  wild  moun- 
tain tracts  that  bordered  the  Atlantic  and  extended  towards 
the  north.  Here,  then,  the  story  of  the  conquest  might  con- 
clude, but  that  the  indefatigable  chronicler,  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  goes  on  to  record  the  fate  of  those  persons  who 
were  most  renowned  in  the  enterprise.  We  shall  follow  his 
steps,  and  avail  ourselves  of  his  information,  laboriously  col- 
lected from  various  sources ;  and,  truly,  the  story  of  each 
of  the  actors  in  this  great  historical  drama  bears  with  ft  its 
striking  moral,  and  is  full  of  admonition  and  instruction. 

*  Conde,  p.  1,  c.  16. 
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mOD  BnWBKM  THE  AKAB  0BimuLa.  —  IHBr  JIbI 
HOKED  TO  APPEAR  BSrOBB  TKB  OAUVB  A*  aAMMM 
BECEITION   OP  TABIC. 

Trb  heart  cf  Hiub  bea  Norier  wbb  mw  BAiA  ^^  ft 
coDuderad  hia  gloi?  complete.  He  bald  a  ■wv  Maft^ 
have  gratified  the  amlrition  of  tha  pWHdait  ■o«BBa|f^  fti 
western  Africa  and  the  newly  acquired  pealaanlB  if  ^ 
were  obedient  to  his  rule ;  and  be  waa  rwHiBial  tte«^ 
all  the  lands  of  Islam  as  the  great  coDqnenir  ef  Uw  Wait 
■uddcn  humiliation  awaited  him  in  the  fery  tuamm/i  ef 
highest  triumph. 

Notwithstanding  the  outward  recondUatioa  «f  Itaa  i 
Toric,  a  deep  and  iniplncable  hoalility  ffli"t*inmd  te  oM 
tween  them ;  and  each  had  buaj  paittaana  iriu  Aatncldl 
armies  by  their  feuds.  Lettera  were  incewaHi  4^^ 
to  Damascus  by  either  party,  exalting  tha  raarita  of  iMr  I 
leader  and  decrying  his  rival.  Taric  waa  npraaaatad  m  i 
arlutraiy,  and  prodigal,  and  as  ii^uring  the  dhc^lMtf 
anny,  by  sometimes  treating  it  with  extreme  li^et  atrf 
other  times  giving  way  to  licentiousnesa  and  ynhiim^  M 
was  lauded  as  prudent,  sagacious,  dignified,  and  ^iIhhIi 
his  dealings.  The  friends  of  Taric,  on  the  other  ^M(d| 
aented  him  as  brave,  generous,  and  high-minded  t  wmmk 
ia  leaerYhig  to  his  soverrign  his  rightful  ahan  af  A| 
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but  distributing  the  rest  bounteously  among  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  increasing  their  alacrity  in  the  service.  ^  Muza,  on  the 
contrary,**  said  they,  "  is  grasping  and  insatiable ;  he  levies  in« 
tolerable  contributions  and  collects  immense  treasure,  but 
sweeps  it  all  into  his  own  coffers." 

The  caliph  was  at  length  wearied  out  by  these  complaints, 
and  feared  that  the  safety  of  the  cause  might  be  endangered 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  generals.  He  sent  letters,  there- 
fore,  ordering  them  to  leave  suitable  persons  in  charge  of  their 
several  commands,  and  appear,  forthwith,  before  him  at  Da- 
mascus. 

Such  was  the  greeting  from  his  sovereign  that  awaited  Muza 
on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  northern  Spain.  It  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  a  man  of  his  pride  and  ambition  ;  but  he  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey.  He  retiu*ned  to  Cordova,  collecting 
by  the  way  all  the  treasures  he  had  deposited  in  various  places. 
At  that  city  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal  officers,  and  of 
the  leaders  of  the  faction  of  apostate  Christians,  and  made 
them  all  do  homage  to  his  son  Abdalasis,  as  emir  or  governor 
of  Spain.  He  gave  this  favorite  son  much  sage  advice  for  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct,  and  left  with  him  his  nephew,  Ayub, 
a  man  greatly  honored  by  the  Moslems  for  his  wisdom  and 
discretion ;  exhorting  Abdalasis  to  consult  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  consider  him  as  his  bosom  counsellor.  He  made 
a  parting  address  to  his  adherents,  full  of  cheerful  confidence ; 
assuring  them  that  he  would  soon  return,  loaded  with  new 
favors  and  honors  by  his  sovereign,  and  enabled  to  reward 
them  all  for  their  faithful  services. 

When  Muza  sallied  forth  from  Cordova,  to  repair  to  Damas- 
cus, his  cavalgada  appeared  like  the  sumptuous  pageant  of  some 
Oriental  potentate  ;  for  he  had  numerous  guards  and  attendantii 
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Bplendidly  mnatd  uid  unjed,  together  wMi  fimr  tM 
hostages,  «4io  were  youthful  cavdiera  of  tbft  DoUHk  At 
of  the  Goths,  and  a  grest  number  of  capdvcs  of  ba&  ■ 
chosen  for  their  beauty,  snd  intended  u  pfMtnU  tm 
caliph.  Then  titcre  wu  a  vast  train  of  hcaita  of  h^ 
laden  with  the  plunder  of  Spun ;  for  he  look  vttfa  him  al 
wealth  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests,  and  all  tbt  1 
that  had  been  H?t  apart  for  bis  sovereign.  With  lUs  A 
of  trophies  and  spcnls,  showing  the  msgnlflcenoe  of  dw 
he  had  conquered,  be  looked  forward  with  mnfiilfm  I 
lence  the  calumnies  of  his  foes. 

Ab  he  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  h*  i 
turned  and  louked  Imck  wistfully  upon  Cordova  t  aod^ri 
distance  of  a  league,  when  about  to  lose  sight  of  it,  he 
his  steed  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  gaced  for  a  long  Una 
upon  its  palaces  and  towers.  "0  Cordova  I"  exclaimed  h^ 
"great  and  glorious  art  thou  among  citiea,  and  aboDdairt  tm 
all  delights.  With  grief  and  sorrow  do  I  part  from  tbec^  ftr 
Biire  I  am  it  would  give  me  length  of  days  to  aUde  within  df 
pleasant  woUs  I "  When  he  had  uttered  these  words,  any  the 
Arabian  chronicles,  he  resumed  his  wayfaring ;  but  his  c}« 
were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  frequent  sighs  beq>dtc  tta 
heuviness  of  hb  heart. 

Embarking  at  Cadiz,  he  paieed  over  to  AJiica  witfi  aO  kb 
people  and  efTects,  to  regulate  his  government  in  that  coanbjb 
He  divided  the  command  between  his  sons,  Abdelola  aol 
Ueruan,  leaving  the  former  in  Tangier  and  the  latter  in  Ori» 
van.  Thus  having  secured,  as  he  thought,  the  power  and  paoy 
peri^  of  his  family,  by  placing  oil  his  sons  as  his  lieotaamik 
in  the  country  he  had  conquered,  he  departed  for  Sytiai  bM>v 
ing  with  him  the  sumptuous  spoils  of  the  WesL  ' 
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Wbfle  Muza  was  thus  disposing  of  his  commands,  and  mov« 
mg  cumbrouslj  mider  the  weight  of  wealth,  the  veteran  Taric 
WIS  more  speedy  and  alert  in  obeying  the  summons  of  the 
caliph.  He  knew  the  importance,  where  complaints  were  to 
be  heard,  of  being  first  in  presence  of  the  judge ;  besides,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  impede  him  in  his  movements.  The  spoils  he  had  made 
in  las  conquests  had  either  been  shared  among  his  soldiers,  or 
yielded  up  to  Muza,  or  squandered  away  with  open-handed 
profusion.  He  appeared  in  Syria  with  a  small  train  of  war- 
worn followers,  and  had  no  other  trophies  to  show  than  his 
battered,  armor  and  a  body  seamed  with  scars.  He  was  re- 
ceived, however,  with  rapture  by  the  miiltitude,  who  crowded 
to  behold  one  of  those  conquerors  of  the  West,  whose  wonder- 
fiil  achievements  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  They  were 
cbanned  with  his  gaunt  and  martial  air,  his  hard,  sunburnt 
features,  and  his  scathed  eye.  "  All  hail,"  cried  they,  "  to  the 
«word  of  Islam,  the  terror  of  the  unbelievers !  Behold  the 
tnie  model  of  a  warrior,  who  despises  gain  and  seeks  for  naught 
bat  glory !  ** 

Taric  was  graciously  received  by  the  caliph,  who  asked 
tidings  of  his  victories.  He  gave  a  soldier-like  account  of 
bis  actions,  —  frank  and  full,  without  any  feigned  modesty,  yet 
without  vainglory.  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  said  he, 
"I  bring  thee  no  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  nor 
captives,  for  what  spoils  I  did  not  share  with  my  soldiers  I 
gave  up  to  Muza  as  my  commander.  How  I  have  conducted 
myself  the  honorable  warriors  of  thy  host  will  tell  thee  ;  nay, 
let  our  enemies,  the  Christians,  be  asked  if  I  have  ever  shown 
toyself  cowardly,  or  cruel,  or  rapacious." 

"  What  kind  of  people  are  these  Christians .'' "  demanded 
die  caliph. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

IDU  ABRIYES  AT  DAMASCUS.  —  HIS  INTERYIRW  WITH  TIH 
CALIPH.  —  THE  TABLE  OF  SOLOMON.  —  A  RIGOROUS  SEN- 
TENCE. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Taric  el  Tuerto  at  Damas- 
CQs,  the  caliph  fell  dangerously  ill,  insomuch  that  his  life 
^  despaired  of.  During  his  illness,*tidings  were  brought 
tkt  Muza  ben  Nosier  had  entered  Syria  with  a  vast  caval- 
cade, bearing  all  the  riches  and  trophies  gained  in  the  west- 
cni  conquests.  Now  Suleiman  ben  Abdelmelec,  brother  to 
tiie  caliph,  was  successor  to  the  throne,  and  he  saw  that  his 
brother  had  not  long  to  live,  and  wished  to  grace  the  com- 
inencement  of  his  reign  by  this  triumphant  display  of  the 
spoils  of  Christendom ;  he  sent  messengers,  therefore,  to 
Muza,  saying,  '^The  caliph  is  ill  and  cannot  receive  thee  at 
present;  I  pray  thee  tarry  on  the  road  until  his  recovery.** 
Muza,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  messages  of  Sulci- 
ii^n,  but  rather  hastened  his  march  to  arrive  before  the  death 
of  the  caliph.  And  Suleiman  treasured  up  his  conduct  in 
liis  heart 

Muza  entered  the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with  a  long 
Irain  of  horses  and  mules  and  camels  laden  with  treasure, 
^d  with  the  four  hundred  sons  of  Gothic  nobles  as  hostages, 
^h  decorated  with  a  diadem  and  a  girdle  of  gold ;  and  with 
^  hundred  Christian  damsels,  whose  beauty  dazzled  all  be- 
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Ixridera.  As  he  puMd  Uirough  the  ■tn'cti  W 
of  gold  to  be  thrown  among  the  popolaea,  who  nal  Al 
with  ncclunntions.  "Behold,"  cried  thejr. " te WdMb' 
qtieror  or  the  unbelievers !  Behold  the  tnw  moM  tl  • 
qiieror,  who  brings  home  wcolth  to  hit  coonbyl'  Mt 
heaped  benedictions  on  the  he»d  of  Mua. 

The  Caliph  Waled  Almanxor  rom  from  Mi  cooeh  of  fl 
to  receive  the  emir,  who.  when  he  repdred  to  &•  |rii 
lilted  one  of  its  great  courts  with  trewures  of  «n 
halls,  too,  were  thronged  with  the  jouthfbl 
nificentljr  attired,  and  with  Christian  damidat  iewdf 
hoiiries  of  paradise.  When  the  caliph  demanded  an  i 
of  the  conquest  of  S()un.  he  gave  it  with  grast 
hut,  in  describing  the  various  victories,  he  made  no  mBn 
of  the  name  of  Taric,  hut  i>poke  as  if  everything  bad  I 
effected  hy  bimselC  ile  then  presented  the  spoib  of 
Chrisdans  as  if  the;  had  been  all  t«ken  h-j  his  own  'km 
and  when  he  delivered  to  the  caliph  the  miraculoo*  % 
of  Solomon,  he  dwelt  with  animation  on  the  virtuea  of  i 
incsdmable  talisman. 

Upon  this,  Tsric,  who  was  present,  could  no  longer  Ml 
hb  peace.  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  ta^  he,  "en 
this  precious  table,  if  anj  port  be  wanting."  The  cal^ 
amined  the  table,  which  was  composed  of.a  sii^le  w 
and  be  found  that  one  foot  was  supplied  by  a  foot  of 
The  caliph  turned  to  Uuza  and  siud,  *■  Where  Is  di*  i 
foot  of  the  table?"  Muza  answered,  "I  knowDotj  oae  M: 
was  wanting  when  it  came  into  my  hands."  Upon  tUa, 
drew  Ihim  beneath  his  robe  a  foot  of  emerald  of  lUm 
manship  to  the  others,  and  fitting  exactly  to  Iba  tabhb 
hoM,  0  Conmiandn-  of  the  Faitbfiil!"  cried  H  ««  fa 
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the  real  finder  of  the  table ;  and  so  is  it  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  spoils  exhibited  by  Muza  as  trophies  of  his  achieve- 
ments. It  was  I  who  gained  them,  and  who  captured  the 
cities  in  which  they  were  found.  If  you  want  proof^  demand 
of  these  Christian  cavaliers  here  present,  most  of  whom  I 
captured ;  demand  of  those  Moslem  warriors  who  tdded  me 
in  my  battles.** 

Muza  was  confounded  for  a  moment,  but  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate himself.  ^  I  spake,"  said  he,  <*  as  the  chief  of  your 
armies,  under  whose  orders  and  banners  this  conquest  was 
achieved.  The  actions,  of  the  soldier  are  the  actions  of  the 
conmiander.  In  a  great  victory  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
chief  of  the  anny  takes  all  the  captives,  or  kills  all  the  slain, 
or  gathers  all  the  booty,  though  all  are  enumerated  in  the 
records  of  his  triumph."  The  caliph,  however,  was  wroth, 
and  heeded  not  his  words.  *^You  have  vaimted  your  own 
deserts,"  said  he,  ^and  have  forgotten  the  deserts  of  others; 
n&y»  you  have  sought  to  debase  another  who  has  loyally  served 
his  sovereign ;  the  reward  of  your  envy  and  covetousness 
be  upon  your  head ! "  So  saying,  he  bestowed  a  great  part 
of  the  spoils  upon  Taric  and  the  other  chiefs,  but  gave  noth- 
ing to  Muza ;  and  the  veteran  retired  amidst  the  sneers  and 
murmurs  of  those  present 

In  a  few  days  the  Caliph  Waled  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Suleiman.  The  new  sovereign  cherished 
deep  resentment  against  Muza  for  having  presented  himself 
at  court  contrary  to  his  command,  and  he  listened  readily 
to  the  calunmies  of  his  enemies, . —  for  Muza  had  been  too 
illustrious  in  his  deeds  not  to  have  many  enemies.  All  now 
Cook  courage  when  they  found  he  was  out  of  favor,  and  they 
bet^^ed  slanders  on  his  bead;  charging  him  with  embezzling 
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much  of  the  ihue  of  the  hoatf  bekmgfaif  to 
The  new  caliph  lent  ■  willing  cu-  to  the 
miuided  him  to  render  up  all  thtt  be  had  pID^ad  flooi  SpAb 
The  loss  of  hb  riches  might  hsve  been  bomt  lAk  ferttali 
by  Mim,  but  the  stigmK  upon  hie  fiune  filled  hk  htmtt  vMfc 
bitteraess.  "I  hare  been  »  fiuthful  eervrnt  to  Aa  llnw 
from  m J  youth  upwards,"  said  he,  "  and  nov  am  I  dqpairf 
in  mj  old  age.  I  cara  not  fi>r  wealth,  I  can  Mt  ttt  U^M 
let  me  not  be  dei»ived  of  that  honor  whidi  Qod  hat 
upon  mel" 

The  caliph  waa  still  more  exaiperated  at  Ui 
stripped  him  of  his  commands,  oonfiacated  Ui 
him  two  hundred  thousand  pttaiUt  of  gold,  and  fltdand  ttift 
he  should  be  scourged  and  exposed  to  the  Doontida  ■ 
allerwards  thrown  into  prisou.*  The  populace,  alaa^ 
and  scofibd  at  him  in  his  misery,  and  aa  thej  hrhnlrl  Um  U 
forth  to  the  public  gaze,  and  &indng  In  the  aun,  ttwy 
at  him  with  derision  and  exclaimed, — "Behold  lh» 
man  and  &.e  impostor ;  this  u  he  who  pretended  to  bs 
qiiered  the  land  of  the  unbelievers  1 " 
•  o«J•,^l.a.^. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONDUCT   OF  ABDALASI8    AS    EMIB   OF   SPAIN* 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  Syria,  the  youth* 
ftil  Abdalasis,  the  son  of  Muza,  remained  as  emir  or  governor 
of  Spain.  He  was  of  a  generous  and  benignant  disposition, 
but  he  was  open  and  confiding,  and  easily  led  away  by  the 
opinions  of  those  he  loved.  Fortunately  his  father  had  left 
with  him,  as  a  bosom  counsellor,  the  discreet  Ayub,  the 
nephew  of  Muza;  aided  by  his  advice,  he  for  some  time 
administered  the  public  affairs  prudently  and  prosperously* 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  his  father,  he  received  a 
letter  from  him,  written  while  on  his  journey  to  Syria;  it 
was  to  the  following  purport :  —^ 

'^Beloved  sou;  honor  of  thy  lineage;  Allah  guard  thee 
from  all  harm  and  peril  I  Listen  to  the  words  of  thy  father. 
Avoid  all  treachery  though  it  should  promise  great  advantage, 
and  trust  not  in  him  who  counsels  it,  even  though  he  should 
be  a  brother.  The  company  of  traitors  put  far  from  thee ; 
for  how  canst  thou  be  certain  that  he  who  has  proved  false 
to  others  will  prove  true  to  thee  ?  Beware,  0  my  son,  of  the 
seductions  of  love.  It  is  an  idle  passion  which  enfeebles  the 
heart  and  blinds  the  judgment ;  it  renders  the  mighty  weak, 
and  makes  slaves  of  princes.  If  thou  shouldst  discover  any 
foible  of  a  vicious  kind  springing  up  in  thy  nature,  pluck  it 
forth,  whatever  pang  it  cost  thee.    Every  error,  while  new, 
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msj  tKulj  be  weeded  out,  but  tf  nifftnd  to  tube  toot  It  la» 
ishes  and  bean  need,  nod  produces  fruit  i 
Follow  these  counaela.  0  son  of  my  KfiKrtious,  nnd  I 
live  secure." 

Abdaluis  tiiediuted  upon  tfaii  letter,  fer  mmim)  put  tl% 
aecnicd  to  cniiuin  a  mjvterjr  wMch  be  conid  not  c«ini 
He  called  to  liim  his  cousin  and  counseltor,  the  diacrcet  Ajik 
"  What  meane  my  bther,"  said  he.  "  in  cnlioning  me  i 
treachery  and  treRaon  ?  Doea  he  think  my  nature  so  bMB  tf 
it  could  deaceiid  to  such  means  7  " 

Ayub  read  the  letter  attentiTely.  "  Thy  father,*  mM  h 
"  would  put  tbce  on  thy  guard  against  the  Inltnts  JiiBai 
Oppas,  and  those  of  th«r  party  who  aurromid  thee. 
love  canst  thou  expect  from  men  who  have  been  ma 
to  their  kindred,  and  what  loyalty  fh>m  wretches  who  fan*  j)# 
trayed  their  cotmtry  ?  " 

Abdalasis  was  satisfied  with  the  inteqiretation.  and  he  ■ 
accordinf{ly.     He  hod  long  loathed  all  comntunion  widi  t 
men,  ibr  there  is  nothing  which  the  open,  ingenooua  i 
much  abhora  m  dupliciQr  aod  treason.    Policy,  too,  do  1 
required  their  agency ;  they  had  rendered  thdr  Inftinw 
vice,  and  had  do  longer  a  coimtry  to  betray ;  bat  Aaf  u 
turn   and  betmy  their  employen.     Abdala^  I 
moved  them  to  a  distance  from  his  court,  and  placed  I 
situations  where  they  could  do  bo  harm,  and  he  ^ 
commanders  from  being  in  any  wise  influenced  by  thdr  eott 
sels  or  aided  by  their  arms. 

He  now  confided  entirely  in  his  Arabian  troops,  and  la  V 
Moorish  squadrons  from  Africa,  and  with  their  aid  he  ear 
pleted  the  oHiquest  of  Luritania  to  the  ultimate  parti  if ' 
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Algarbe,  or  west,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  great  Ocean  sea.* 
From  hence  he  sent  his  generals  to  overrun  all  those  vast 
and  rugged  sierras,  which  rise  like  ramparts  along  the  ocean 
borders  of  the  peninsula ;  and  they  carried  the  standard  of 
Islam  in  triumph  even  to  the  Mountains  of  Biscay,  collecting 
all  manner  of  precious  spoil. 

^  It  is  not  enough,  O  Abdalasis,"  said  Ayub,  ^  that  we  con- 
quer and  rule  this  country  with  the  sword ;  if  we  wish  our 
dominion  to  be  secure,  we  must  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
study  to  secure  the  confidence  and  promote  the  wel&re  of  the 
people  we  have  conquered."  Abdalasis  relished  counsel  which 
accorded  so  well  with  his  own  beneficent  nature.  He  en« 
deavored,  therefore,  to  allay  the  ferment  and  confusion  of  the 
conquest ;  forbade,  under  rigorous  punishment,  all  wanton  spoil 
or  oppression,  and  protected  the  native  inhabitants  in  the  en- 
joyment and  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  the  pursuit  of  all 
useful  occupations.  By  the  advice  of  Ayub,  also,  he  encour- 
aged great  numbers  of  industrious  Moors  and  Arabs  to  emi- 
grate from  Africa,  and  gave  them  houses  and  lands;  thus 
introducing  a  peaceful  and  Mahometan  popidation  in  the  con- 
quered provinces. 

The  good  effect  of  the  counsels  of  Ayub  were  soon  apparent 
Instead  of  a  sudden  but  transient  influx  of  wealth,  made  by  the 
ruin  of  the  land,  which  left  the  country  desolate,  a  regular  and 
permanent  revenue  sprang  up,  produced  by  reviving  prosperity, 
and  gathered  without  violence.  Abdalasis  ordered  it  to  be 
faithfully  collected,  and  deposited  in  coffers  by  public  officers 
appointed  in  each  province  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  whole 

*  Al^vbe,  or  Algarbia,  in  Arabic  signifies  the  west,  as  Axarkia  is  the  east, 
Algufia  the  north,  and  Aquibla  the  south.  This  will  serve  to  explain  some  of 
the  geographical  names  on  the  peninsula  which  are  of  Arabian  origin. 
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wus  MBt  by  ten  dcputici  to  Dunucui  to  be  Ud  at  Am  Ait  rf 
the  caliph ;  not  as  the  spoiti  of  ■  vuiqiuibed  oomUry,  bal  ■ 
the  peaceful  trophies  of  a  wiaelj  kdmiaittend  goTcrBMwL 

The  comnioti  herd  of  warlike  edventurerst  tlw  mtn  mmti 
the  Bword,  who  had  thronged  to  Spain  tat  the  |iiii|iii  tt 
rnvage  and  rapine,  were  dirappointed  at  being 
their  carver,  and  at  seeing  the  reign  of  terr 
droving  to  a  clusc.  What  manner  of  leader  ii  tU%  waU  tk^ 
who  forbids  lu  to  make  spoil  of  the  enemiet  of 
enjoy  the  land  we  have  wrested  from  the 
partisans  of  Julian,  bIko,  whispered  their  call 
■aid  they,  "  with  what  kindneu  he  treats  tbe 
fiuth ;  all  the  Christians  who  have  borne 
withstood  j'our  entrance  into  tlte  land,  are 
tectcd ;  but  it  is  enough  fur  a  Christian  to  bare  beftiended  Ai 
cause  of  the  Moslems  to  be  unglcd  out  by  Abdalam  ftr  f^ 
secution,  and  to  be  driven  witti  scorn  from  his 

These  insinuations  fermented  the  discontent  of  tba 
and  rapaciouB  among  the  Moslems,  but  all  the  fiiendl  of  fflM 
and  order  and  good  govemntent  applauded  the  moderatfn  it 
the  joutUUl  emir. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LOVES   OF  ABDALASIS   AND    EXILONA. 

Abdalasts  had  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Seville,  as 
permitting  easy  and  frequent  communications  with  the  coast  of 
Africa.  His  palace  was  of  noble  architecture,  with  delightful 
gardens  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  a 
part  of  this  palace  resided  many  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian 
females,  who  were  detained  as  captives,  or  rather  hostages,  to 
insure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Those  who  were  of  noble 
rank  were  entertained  in  luxury  and  magnificence ;  slaves  were 
appointed  to  attend  upon  them,  and  they  were  arrayed  in  the 
richest  apparel  and  decorated  with  the  most  precious  jewels. 
Those  of  tender  age  were  taught  all  graceful  accomplishments ; 
and  even  where  tasks  were  imposed,  they  were  of  the  most 
elegant  and  agreeable  kind.  They  embroidered,  they  sang, 
they  danced,  and  passed  their  times  in  pleasing  revelry.  Many 
were  lulled  by  this  easy  and  voluptuous  existence ;  the  scenes 
of  horror  through  which  they  had  passed  were  gradually  effaced 
from  their  minds,  and  a  desire  was  often  awakened  of  render- 
ing themselves  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  their  conquerors. 

After  his  return  from  his  campaign  in  Lusitania,  and  during 
the  intervals  of  public  duty,  Abdalasis  solaced  himself  in  the 
repose  of  this  palace,  and  in  the  society  of  these  Christian  cap- 
tives. He  remarked  one  among  them  who  ever  sat  apart, 
and  neither  joined  in  the  labors  nor  sports  of  her  companions. 
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Shc!  ma  liifly  in  her  (tcmeanor,  *nd  tin  olhan  ahngs  prilla 

rcvcn-ni'f  :  yvt  sormw  had  ^ivcn  k  aoftncM  t 
rt'iiilcred  Iiit  InmiiIv  tiiiii'liin;;  U>  the  heart. 
hiT  (iiic  iby  ill  tho  ^nnlL-n  with  her  companiaaa  ;  thq  hid 
udiinicJ  thflr  lii-ul.i  with  fluwt-ra,  uid  were  Hagb^  Aa  Mip 
of  tlioir  c»uiilry,  bill  she  snt  by  henelf  ud  wepL  TW 
Tul  criiir  wm  moved  b>  her  teus,  uid  accocted  Iwr  b 
■cccots.  "O  Tairest  of  women !"  said  he,  *«i|j  dart  Ah 
weep,  uid  why  is  thy  heart  troubled  ? "  "  AIm  1 '  rqlM  At 
**  have  I  not  cause  to  weep,  seeing  bow  tad  h  iqy  ooMMih 
and  huw  t;rcat  the  hciirht  from  which  I  have  bUoi?  h  ■§ 
you  bi-liold  the  wretched  Exilona.  but  lately  the  wlft  of  kt 
crick  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  now  a  cq)tire  sad  a  dnal* 
and,  having;  said  these  words,  she  cast  her  eyca  upon  the  flff^ 
and  her  tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 

Tlic  genenius  fevliiigs  of  Abdolasis  were  arouaed  at  tibe  ri^ 
of  beauty  aiid  royalty  in  tears.  He  gave  orden  that  EiiM 
^ould  be  entcrbuned  in  a  style  befitting  her  fimner  laah;  kl 
appointed  a  train  of  female  attendants  to  wait  upon  liar,  ad  • 
guard  of  lionor  to  jirolect  lier  from  all  intnudon.  AH  the  tm 
that  he  couU  spare  from  public  concerns  was  paiatd  ia  hit 
society ;  and  he  even  neglected  his  divan,  and  raflbnd  W 
counsellors  to  attend  in  vain,  while  he  lingered  in  die  wpf^ 
ments  aod  gardens  of  the  palace,  listening  to  the  nice  of  b 
ilona. 

The  discreet  Ayub  saw  the  danger  into  which  he  was  SiB^ 
"  0  Abdalaas,"  said  lie,  "  remember  the  words  of  dqr  ftA* 
'  Beware,  my  son,'  said  he,  ■  of  the  seductions  of  love.  It  ■» 
ders  the  mighty  weak,  and  makes  slaves  of  princ^I'*  A 
blusli  kindled  on  the  check  of  Abdalasis,  and  he 
ft  moment    "  Why,"  siud  he,  at  length, "  do  you  seek  to 
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me  with  such  weakness  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  infatuated  bj 
the  charms  of  a  woman,  and  another  to  be  touched  by  her  mis« 
fortunes.  It  is  the  duty  of  my  station  to  console  a  princess 
who  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  humiliation  by  the  triumphs 
of  our  arms.  In  doing  so  I  do  but  Ibten  to  the  dictates  of  true 
magnanimitj- 

Ayub  was  silent,  but  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  for  once  Ab- 
dalasis  parted  in  discontent  from  his  counsellor.  In  proportion 
as  he  was  dissatisfied  with  others  or  with  himself  he  sought  the 
society  of  Exilona,  for  there  was  a  charm  in  her  conversation 
that  banished  every  care.  He  dmly  became  more  and  more 
enamored,  and  Eidlona  gradually  ceased  to  weep,  and  began 
to  listen  with  secret  pleasure  to  the  words  of  her  Arab  lover. 
Wlien,  however,  he  sought  to  urge  his  passion,  she  recollected 
the  light  estimation  in  which  her  sex  was  held  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  and  assumed  a  countenance  grave  and  severe. 

^  Fortune,"  said  she,  *^  has  cast  me  at  thy  feet ;  behold  I  am 
thy  captive  and  thy  spoil.  But  though  my  person  is  in  thy 
power,  my  soul  is  unsubdued ;  and  know  that,  should  I  lack 
force  to  defend  my  honor,  I  have  resolution  to  wash  out  all 
stain  upon  it  with  my  blood.  I  trust,  however,  in  thy  courtesy 
as  a  cavalier  to  respect  me  in  my  reverses,  remembering  what 
I  have  been,  and  that  though  the  crown  has  been  wrested  from 
my  brow,  the  royal  blood  still  warms  within  my  veins.* 

The  lofty  spirit  of  Exilona,  and  her  proud  repulse,  served 
but  to  increase  the  passion  of  Abdalasb.  He  besought  her  to 
unite  her  destiny  with  his,  and  share  his  s^ate  and  power,  prom- 
ising that  she  shoiild  have  no  rival  nor  copartner  in  his  heart 
Whatever  scruples  the  captive  queen  might  originally  have  felt 
to  a  union  with  one  of  the  conquerors  of  her  lord,  and  an  en* 

*  Fax«rdo.  ammo,  GoiMea^  T.  1,  p.  482.    Joan.  Mar,  de  rtb,  Hiip.  L.  6,  c  S7 
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emy  of  her  adopted  fkith,  they  were  easHy  TanqoUied,  wui  aha 

became  the  bride  of  Abdalasis.    He  would  fain  have 

her  to  return  to  the  fiiith  of  her  fathers  ;  but  though  of 

ish  origin,  and  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  Islam, 

too  thorough  a  convert  to  Christianity  to  consent,  and  loolDBd 

buck  with  disgust  upon  a  religion  that  admitted  a  plmlilj  of 

wives. 

When  tlie  sage  Ayub  heard  of  the  resoluUon  of  Abdalaria  la 
espouse  Exilona  he  was  in  despair.  **  Al&s  my  conrin  I  *  arid 
he,  **  what  infatuation  possesses  thee  ?  Hast  thou  then  enUi^ 
forgotten  the  letter  of  thy  father  ?  '  Beware,  my  son/  aaid  ha^ 
'  of  love  ;  it  is  an  idle  pasuon,  which  enfeebles  the  heart  and 
blinds  the  judgment' "  But  Abdalasis  intemipted  him  wWk 
impatience.  **  My  father,"  said  he,  ^  spake  but  of  the  blan&li- 
nicnts  of  wanton  love ;  <^;ainst  these  I  am  secured  by  my  vi^ 
tuous  passion  for  Kxilona.** 

Ayub  would  fain  have  in1p^ess(^d  upon  him  the  dangers  be 
ran  of  awakening  suspicion  in  the  caliph,  and  discontent  anMmg 
the  Moslems,  by  wedding  the  queen  of  the  conquered  Roder- 
ick, and  one  who  was  an  encinv  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet; 
but  the  youthful  lover  only  listened  to  his  passion.  Their  nu|H 
tials  were  celebrated  at  Seville  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings 
and  he  gave  his  bride  the  name  of  Omalisam ;  that  ia  to  aaj, 
she  of  the  precious  jewels ;  *  but  she  continued  to  be  known 
among  the  Christians  by  the  name  of  Exilona. 

•  Coode,  p.  1,  c  17. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

FATB   OF  ABDALASIS  AND    EXILONA.  —  DEATH   OF  MUZA. 

Possession,  instead  of  cooling  the  passion  of  Abdalasis,  onl^ 
added  to  its  force ;  he  became  blindly  enamored  of  his  beau- 
tiful bride,  and  consulted  her  will  in  all  things ;  nay,  having 
lost  all  relish  for  the  advice  of  the  discreet  Ayub,  he  was  even 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  wife  in  the  affairs  of  government 
Exilona,  unfortunately,  had  once  been  a  queen,  and  she  could 
not  remember  her  regal  glories  without  regret  She  saw  that 
Abdalasis  had  great  power  in  the  land,  —  greater  even  than 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Gothic  kings,  —  but  she  considered 
it  as  wanting  in  true  splendor  until  his  brow  should  be  encir« 
cled  with  the  outward  badge  of  royalty.  One  day  when  thej 
were  alone  in  the  palace  of  Seville,  and  the  heart  of  Abdalasis 
was  given  up  to  tenderness,  she  addressed  him  in  fond  yet 
timid  accents.  '*  Will  not  my  lord  be  offended,"  said  she,  ^if  I 
make  an  unwelcome  request  ?  **  Abdalasis  regarded  her  with  a 
smile.  ^  What  canst  thou  ask  of  me,  Exilona."  said  he,  ^  that 
it  would  not  be  a  happiness  for  me  to  grant  ?  "  Then  Exilona 
produced  a  crown  of  gold,  sparkling  with  jewels,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  king,  Don  Roderick,  and  said,  ^  Behold,  thou  art 
king  in  authority ;  be  so  in  thy  outward  state.  There  is  majesty 
and  glory  in  a  crown ;  it  gives  a  sanctity  to  power."  Then  put- 
ting the  crown  upon  his  head,  she  held  a  mirror  before  him 
that  he  might  behold  the  majesty  of  his  appearance.    Abdala- 
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• 

•M  chid  her  fundly,  and  put  the  crown  awaj  from 

ilona  persisted  in  her  prayer.    **  Never,"  laid  aht,*! 

U'en  a  king  in  Spain  that  did  not  wear  a  crown."    So 

bis  MifTered  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  UandUunsBli  of  lb 

wife,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  crown  and  aceptiw  and  wAtt 

u*^tis  of  royalty.* 

It  is  aflinned  by  ancient  and  discreet  chroniclei%  dmt  Ahd^ 
lasiH  only  assumed  tliis  ruyal  state  in  the  privacy  of  bin 
and  to  gratify  the  eye  of  his  youthful  bride ;  but  wImm 
Mfcrct  ever  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  palace?  Tlw  i» 
huniption  of  the  insignia  of  tlie  ancient  Gothic  kinga  warn  aon 
rurnorc<i  abcmt,  and  caused  the  most  violent  BUspiekMMi  He 
MiMlentH  had  already  felt  jealous  of  the  aaoendancu  of  Ah 
iMMtitiful  woman,  and  it  was  now  confidently  aaaerted  thil 
Alnlalasis,  won  by  her  persuasions,  had  secretly  turned  Ckiii* 
tiaii. 

Tlie  enemies  of  Abdalasis,  those  whose  rapacious  ^piriti  hai 
lM*cn  kept  in  check  by  the  beneficence  of  his  rule, 
this  occasion  to  ruin  him.  lliey  sent  letters  to 
cusing  him  of  apostasy,  and  of  an  intention  to  seiae  upoa  tte 
tlinme  in  right  of  his  wife,  Kxilona,  as  widow  of  the  late 
Koderick.  It  w;is  added,  that  the  Christiana  were  prepared 
fIfK'k  to  his  standard  as  the  only  means  of  regaining 
dimcy  in  their  country. 

These  accusations  arrived  at  Damascus  just  after  die  i^ 
cession  of  the  sanguinary  Suleiman  to  the  throne,  and  in  ttl 
height  of  his  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Muza.  The  ca%l 
waited  for  no  proofs  in  confirmation ;  he  immediatelj  mti 
private  orders  that  Abdalasis  should  be  put  to  dealli,  and  thii 

*  Cron,  gen.  de  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  p.  3.    Joan.  Mar,  dt  rtb.  Aqpp,  Hb.  i^  a  fl* 
Conde,  p.  1,  c.  19. 
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the  same  fate  should  be  dealt  to  his  two  brothers  who  goy« 
emed  in  Africa,  as  a  sure  means  of  crushing  the  conspiracy 
of  this  ambitious  family. 

The  mandate  for  the  death  of  Abdalasis  was  sent  to  Abhil- 
bar  ben  Obeidah  and  Zeyd  ben  Nabegat,  both  of  whom  had 
been  cherished  friends  of  Muza,  and  had  lived  in  intimate 
favor  and  companionship  with  his  son.  When  they  read  the 
fatal  parchment,  the  scroll  fell  from  their  trembling  hands. 
^  Can  such  hostility  exist  against  the  family  of  Muza  ?  **  ex- 
claimed they.  ^Is  this  the  reward  for  such  great  and  glo- 
rious services?"  The  cavaliers  remained  for  some  time 
plunged  in  horror  and  consternation.  The  order,  however, 
was  absolute,  and  left  them  no  discretion.  "  Allah  is  great,** 
said  they,  ^  and  commands  us  to  obey  our  sovereign."  So  they 
prepared  to  execute  the  bloody  mandate  with  the  blind  fidelity 
of  Moslems. 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  open  and 
magnanimous  character  of  Abdalasis  had  won  the  hearts  of  a 
great  part  of  the  soldiery,  and  his  magnificence  pleased  the 
cavaliers  who  formed  his  guard  ;  it  was  feared,  therefore,  that 
a  sanguinary  opposition  would  be  made  to  any  attempt  upon 
his  person.  The  rabble,  however,  had  been  imbittered  against 
him  from  his  having  restrained  their  depredations,  and  be- 
cause they  thought  him  an  apostate  in  his  heart,  secretiy  bent 
upon  betraying  them  to  the  Christians.  While,  therefore,  the 
two  officers  made  vigilant  dispositions  to  check  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiery,  they  let  loose  the  blind  fury  of  the 
populace  by  publishing  the  fatal  mandate.  In  a  moment  the 
city  was  in  a  ferment,  and  there  was  a  ferocious  emulation  who 
ihould  be  first  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  caliph. 

Abdalasb  was  at  this  time  at  a  palace  in  the  country  not  bx 
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from  Seville,  comrnanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  IMDtt  pbh 
of  tlic  Guadalquivir.  Hither  he  was  accustomed  to  fetlreflMi 
the  tumult  of  the  court,  and  to  pass  his  time  among  groves  aad 
fouiiLiiiis  and  the  sweet  repose  of  gardens,  in  the  aocie^of 
ICxilona.  It  was  the  dawn  of  day,  tlic  hour  of  early  pmyer, 
when  the  furious  populace  arrived  at  this  retreat  Abdabrii 
was  ofTerin*;  up  his  orisons  in  a  small  mosque  which  he  had 
crt>cted  for  the  use  of  the  neighboring  peasantry.  Eziloiia  wil 
in  a  chapel  in  the  interior  of  the  |)alacc,  where  her  confaawir,  a 
holy  friar,  was  performing  mass.  They  were  both  surpriMd  il 
their  devotions,  and  dragged  forth  by  the  hands  of  the  rebUfr 
A  few  guards,  who  attended  at  the  palace,  would  have  medi 
defence,  but  they  were  overawed  by  the  sight  of  the  written 
mandate  of  the  caliph. 

Tlie  captives  were  borne  in  triumph  to  Seville.  All  At 
beneficent  virtues  of  Abdalasis  were  forgotten ;  nor  had  Aa 
charms  of  Kxilona  any  effect  in  softening  the  hearts  of  Aa 
populace.  The  bnital  eagerness  to  shed  blood,  which  aecflM 
inherent  in  human  nature,  was  awakened,  and  woe  to  the  ri^ 
tims  when  that  eagerness  is  quickened  by  religious  hate»  The 
illustrious  couple,  adonied  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and 
beauty,  were  hurried  to  a  scaffold  in  the  great  square  of  Serilli^ 
and  there  beheaded  amidst  the  shouts  and  ezecratioiia  of  n 
infatuated  multitude.  Their  bodies  were  lefl  exposed  upon  tik 
ground,  and  would  have  been  devoured  by  dogs,  had  they  not 
been  gathered  at  night  by  some  friendly  hand,  and  pooriy  in- 
terred in  one  of  the  courts  of  their  late  dwelling. 

Thus  terminated  the  loves  and  lives  of  Abdalaus  and  'BA 
lona,  in  they  ear  of  tlie  Incarnation  seven  hundred  and  fiwiileca 
Their  names  were  held  sacred  as  martyrs  to  the  Chrirtka 
fiedth ;  but  many  read  in  their  untimely  fate  a  leaaon 
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Anibition  and  vainglory ;  having  sacrificed  real  power  and  sub* 
stantial  rule  to  the  glittering  bauble  of  a  crown. 

The  head  of  Abdalasis  was  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a 
casket,  and  sent  to  Syria  to  the  cruel  Suleiman.  The  mes- 
senger who  bore  it  overtook  the  caliph  as  he  was  performing  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Muza  was  among  the  courtiers  in  his 
train,  having  been  released  from  prison.  On  opening  the 
casket  and  regarding  its  contents,  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant 
sparkled  with  malignant  satisfaction.  Galling  the  unhappy 
father  to  his  side,  ''Muza,"  said  he,  ''dost  thou  know  this 
head  ?  "  The  veteran  recognized  the  features  of  his  beloved 
son,  and  turned  his  face  away  with  anguish.  "  Yes  I  well  do  I 
know  it,"  replied  he ;  "  and  may  the  curse  of  God  light  upon 
him  who  has  destroyed  a  better  man  than  himself." 

Without  adding  another  word  he  retired  to  Mount  Deran,  a 
prey  to  devouring  melancholy.  He  shortly  afler  received 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
government  of  western  Africa,  and  who  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  caliph.  His  advanced  age  was 
not  proof  against  these  repeated  blows  and  this  utter  ruin  of 
his  late  prosperous  family,  and  he  sank  into  his  grave  sorrowing 
and  broken-hearted. 

Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain ; 
whose  great  achievements  were  not  sufScient  to  atone,  in  the 
eye  of  his  sovereign,  for  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  ambitious 
of  renown  are  subject ;  and  whose  triumphs  eventually  brought 
persecution  upon  himself  and  untimely  death  upon  his  chilf 
dren. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  Subjugation  of  Spain. 
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In  the  preceding  legends  is  darkly  shadowed  out  a  true 
story  of  the  woes  of  Spain.  It  is  a  story  full  of  wholesome 
admonition,  rebuking  the  insolence  of  human  pride  and  the 
vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  showing  the  futility  of  all  great- 
ness that  is  not  strongly  based  on  virtue.  We  have  seen,  in 
brief  space  of  time,  most  of  the  actors  in  this  historic  drama 
disappearing,  one  by  one,  from  the  scene,  and  going  down, 
conqueror  and  conquered,  to  gloomy  and  unhonored  graves. 
It  remains  to  close  this  eventful  history  by  holding  up,  as  a 
signal  warning,  the  fate  of  the  traitor  whose  perfidious  scheme 
of  vengeance  brought  ruin  on  his  native  land. 

Many  and  various  are  the  accounts  given  ip  ancient  chron- 
icles of  the  fortunes  of  Count  Julian  and  his  family,  and  many 
are  the  traditions  on  the  subject  still  extant  among  the  popu- 
lace of  Spain,  and  perpetuated  in  those  countless  ballads  sung 
by  peasants  and  muleteers,  which  spread  a  singular  charm 
over  the  whole  of  this  romantic  land. 

He  who  has  travelled  in  Spain  in  the  true  way  in  which  the 
country  ought  to  be  travelled,  —  sojourning  in  its  remote  prov- 
inces, rambling  among  the  rugged  defiles  and  secluded  val- 
leys of  its  mountains,  and  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
people  in  their  out-of-the-way  hamlets  and  mrely  visited  neigh- 
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borhoods,  —  will  remember  many  a  group  of  travellers  and 
muleteers,  gathered  of  an  evening  around  the  door  or  the  spa- 
cious hearth  of  a  mountain  venta,  wrapped  in  their  brown  doaksi 
and  listening  with  grave  and  profound  attention  to  the  long  his- 
toric ballad  of  some  rustic  troubadour,  either  recited  ^th  the 
true  ore  rotundo  and  modulated  cadences  of  Spanish  elocutioiii 
or  chanted  to  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar.  In  this  way  he  may 
have  heard  the  doleful  end  of  Count  Julian  and  his  family 
recounted  in  traditionary  rhymes,  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  particulars,  how- 
ever, of  the  following  wild  legend  are  chiefly  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  the  pseudo  Moor  Rasis;  how  far  they  may 
be  safely  taken  as  historic  facts  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain ;  we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  their  answer- 
ing to  the  exactions  of  poetic  justice.     - 

As  yet  everything  had  prospered  with  Count  Julian.  He 
had  gratified  his  vengeance ;  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
treason,  and  had  acquired  countless  riches  from  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  But  it  is  not  outward  success  that  constitutes 
prosperity.  The  tree  flourishes  with  fruit  and  foliage  while 
blasted  and  withering  at  the  heart  Wherever  he  went,  Count 
Julian  read  hatred  in  every  eye.  The  Christians  cursed  him 
as  the  cause  of  all  their  woe ;  the  Moslems  despised  and  dis- 
trusted him  as  a  traitor.  Men  whispered  together  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  then  turned  away  in  scorn ;  and  mothers  snatched 
away  their  children  with  horror  if  he  offered  to  caress  them. 
He  withered  under  the  execration  of  his  fellow-men,  and  last, 
and  worst  of  all,  he  began  to  loathe  himself.  He  tried  in  vmin 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  but  taken  a  justifiable  ven- 
geance ;  he  felt  that  no  personal  wrong  can  justify  the  crime 
of  treason  to  one*8  country. 
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For  a  time  he  sought  in  luxurious  indulgence  to  soothe  or 
fbiget  the  miseries  of  the  mind.  He  assembled  round  him 
ewery  pleasure  and  gratification  that  boundless  wealth  could 
purchase,  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  no  relish  for  the  dainties  of 
his  board ;  mnsic  had  no  charm  wherewith  to  lull  his  soul, 
and  remorse  drove  slumber  from  his  pillow.  He  sent  to  Ceuta 
for  his  wife  Frandina,  his  daughter  Florinda,  and  his  youthful 
ion  Alarbot ;  hoping  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  find  that 
sympathy  and  kindness  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  with 
m  the  world.  Their  presence,  however,  brought  him  no  alle- 
viation. Florinda,  the  daughter  of  his  heart,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  undertaken  this  signal  vengeance,  was  sinking  a  victim 
to  its  eflfects.  Wherever  she  went,  she  found  herself  a  by- 
vord  of  shame  and  reproach.  The  outrage  she  had  suffered 
WIS  imputed  to  her  as  wantonness,  and  her  calamity  was  mag* 
nified  into  a  crime.  The  Christians  never  mentioned  her  name 
without  a  curse,  and  the  Moslems,  the  gainers  by  her  misfor- 
tune, spake  of  her  only  by  the  appellation  of  Cava,  the  vilest 
epithet  they  could  apply  to  woman. 

But  the  opprobrium  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  the  up- 
hndding  of  her  own  heart  She  charged  herse^  with  all  the 
miseries  of  these  disastrous  wars,  —  the  deaths  of  so  many  gal- 
hnt  cavaliers,  the  conquest  and  perdition  of  her  country. 
The  anguish  of  her  mind  preyed  upon  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
KB.  Her  eye,  once  sofl  and  tender  in  its  expression,  became 
wild  and  haggard ;  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow 
nd  pallid,  and  at  times  there  was  desperation  in  her  words. 
^Hien  her  father  sought  to  embrace  her  she  withdrew  with 
^uiddering  from  his  arms,  for  she  thought  of  his  treason  and 
the  mm  it  had  brought  upon  Sptdn.  Her  wretchedness  in« 
o^essed  after  her  return  to  her  native  country,  until  it  rose  to 
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a  degree  of  frenzy.    One  dny  when  ihe 

parents  in  the  gnrden  of  their  palace,  8he  entemd  m 

having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the  ^*flmHH 

thence  she  called  to  them  in  piercing  aooent^  oqHwriva  tf 

hor  insupportable  anguish  and  desperate  detemiliHtisB.    'lit 

this  city,**  said  she,  **  be  henceforth  called  lfalaoea,lB 

of  the  most  wretched  of  women,  who  therein  pot  wn 

da^-s."    So  saying,  she  threw  herself  headlong  firam 

and  was  dashed  to  pieces.    The  city,  adds  the 

icier,  received  the  name  thus  given  it,  though 

enod  to  Malaga,  which  it  still  retains  in  memoiy  of 

end  of  Plorinda. 

The  Countess  Frandina  abandoned  this  acene  of  wot,  ni 
returned  to  Ceuta,  accompanied  by  her  infant  son.  She  Mk 
with  her  the  remiuns  of  her  unfortunate  daughter,  and  pm 
them  honorable  sepulture  in  a  mausoleum  of  the  chapd  to 
longing  to  tlie  citadel.  Count  Julian  departed  lor 
gena,  where  he  remained  plunged  in  horror  at  this 
event 

About  this  time,  the  cniel  Suleiman,  having  dcstiujod  Ai 
family  of  Mus,  had  sent  an  Arab  genera],  named  AlahoTi  to 
succeed  Abdalasis  as  emir  or  governor  of  Spidn*  Tke 
emir  was  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  nature,  and 
sway  with  a  stem  severity  that  soon  made  those 
command  look  back  with  regret  to  the  easy  rule  of 
He  regarded  with  an  eye  of  distrust  the  renegado 
who  had  aided  in  the  conquest,  and  who  bore  arms  in  As 
vice  of  the  Moslems;  but  his  deepest  susincions  tsU 
Count  Julian.  *^  He  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  own 
men,"  said  he ;  **  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  wID  not  pnli 
traitor  to  us?" 
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A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Asturian  Mountains,  quickened  his  suspicions, 
and  inspired  him  with  fears  of  some  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  his  power.  In  the  height  of  his  anxiety,  he  bethought 
him  of  an  Arabian  sage  named  Yuza,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Africa.  This  son  of  science  was  withered  in  form,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  outlived  the  usual  term  of  nM>rtal  life.  In 
the  course  of  his  studies  and  travels  in  the  East,  he  had  collected 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  ages ;  being  skilled  in  astrol- 
ogy, and,  it  is  said,  in  necromancy,  and  possessing  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  prophecy  or  divination.  To  this  expounder  of 
mysteries  Alahor  applied  to  learn  whether  any  secret  treason 
menaced  his  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention  and  overwhelm- 
ing brow  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspicions  of  the  emir, 
then  shut  himself  up  to  consult  his  books  and  commune  with 
those  supernatural  intelligences  subservient  to  his  wisdom. 
At  an  appointed  hour  the  emir  sought  him  in  his  cell.  It 
was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  perfumes ;  squares  and  circles 
and  various  diagrams  were  described  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
astrologer  was  poring  over  a  scroll  of  parchment,  covered 
with  cabalistic  characters.  He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy 
and  sinister  aspect;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fearful 
portents  in  the  heavens,  and  to  have  had  strange  dreams  and 
mystic  visions. 

^O  emir,''  said  he,  ^  be  on  your  guard  I  treason  is  around 
you  and  in  your  path ;  your  life  is  in  peril.  Beware  of  Count 
Julian  and  his  family.** 

*^  Enough,"  said  the  emir.  ^  They  shall  all  die  I  Parents 
and  children,  —  all  shall  die  l** 

He  forthwith  sent  a  summons  to  Count  Julian  to  attend 
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him  in  Cordovm.    Tlie  messenger  found  Um  jimagti  b 
lion  for  the  recent  death  of  his  daughter.    The 
himseIC  on  account  of  this  misfortune,  from  ob^yla|^ 
mands  of  the  emir  in  person,  but  sent  several  of  bie 
ents.    Ilis  hesitation,  and  the  circumslaiice  of  bie 
sent  his  family  across  the  straits  to  Aflrkat  wen 
by  the  jealous  mind  of  the  emir  into  proofr  of 
no  longer  doubted  his  being  concerned  in  the 
rections,  and  that  he  had  sent  his  fiunily  away, 
to  an  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to  subvert  the 
nation.    In  his  fury  he  put  to  death  Siseborto 
the  nephews  of  Bishop  Oppas  and  sons  of  the 
Witizo,  suspecting  them  of  taking  part  fai  the 
did  they  expiate  their  treachery  to  their  countiy  in  tte 
battle  of  the  Giiadalete. 

Alahor  next  hastened  to  Carthagena  to 
Julian.  So  rapid  were  his  movements  that  the  cooet  hi 
barely  time  to  escape  with  fifteen  cavaliers^  with  whoei  hi 
took  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  MareueHo^  ■moi^  Ai 
mountains  of  Aragon.  The  emir,  enraged  to  lie 
of  his  prey,  embarked  at  Carthagena  and  croaaed  die 
to  Ceuta,  to  make  captives  of  the  Countess  Fnndiae  adi 
her  son. 

The  old  chronicle  from  which  we  take  this  peit  ef  aw 
legend,  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  noimfiieB  hi  As 
stem  fortress  to  whk;h  she  had  fled  for  refbgOy^e 
heightened  by  supernatural  horrors.  These  letter  the 
gacious  reader  will  admit  or  reject  according  to  die 
of  his  faith  and  judgment ;  always  remembering  that  1m  itk 
and  eventful  times,  like  those  in  question,  involving  dM 
tinies  of  nations,  the  downfall  of  kingdomsi  and  1km 
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of  rulers  and  mighty  men,  the  hand  of  fate  is  sometimes 
Rtrangcly  visible,  and  confounds  the.  wisdom  of  the  worldly 
wise,  by  intimations  and  portents  above  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  With  this  proviso,  we  make  no  scruple  to  follow 
the  venerable  chronicler  in  his  narration. 

Now  so  it  happened  that  the  Countess  Frandina  was  seated 
late  at  night  in  her  chamber  in  the  citadel  of  Ceuta,  which 
stands  on  a  lofty  rock,  overlooking  the  sea.  She  was  revolv« 
ing  in  gloomy  thought  the  late  disasters  of  her  family,  when 
she  heard  a  mournful  noise  like  that  of  the  sea-breeze  moan- 
ing about  the  castle  walls.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  beheld  her 
brother,  the  Bishop  Oppas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber. 
8fae  advanced  to  embrace  him,  but  he  forbade  her  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  she  observed  that  he  was  ghasUy 
pale,  and  that  his  eyes  glared  as  with  lambent  flames. 

^  Touch  me  not,  sister,"  said  he,  with  a  mournful  voice, 
**  lest  thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which  rages  within  me. 
Guard  well  thy  son,  for  blood-hounds  are  upon  his  track. 
His  innocence  might  have  secured  him  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  but  our  crimes  have  involved  him  in  our  common 
ruin."  He  ceased  to  speak  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
His  coming  and  going  were  alike  without  noise,  and  the  door 
of  the  chamber  remained  fast  bolted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  arrived  with  tidings 
that  the  Bishop  Oppas  had  been  made  prisoner  in  battle  by 
the  insurgent  Christians  of  the  Asturias,  and  had  died  in  fei- 
ters  in  a  tower  of  the  mountuns.  The  same  messenger 
brought  word  that  the  Emir  Alahor  had  put  to  death  several 
of  the  friends  of  Count  Julian ;  had  obliged  him  to  fly  for 
his  life  to  a  castie  in  Aragon,  and  was  embarking  with  « 
formidable  force  for  Ceuta. 
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The  Countess  Frandina,  as  has  alrea4y 
of  courageous  heart,  and  danger  made  her 
were  fifty  Moorish  soldiers  in  the  garrison ;  alio  tmni  All 
they  would    prove    treacherous,  and    take    post  wiA  Mr 
countrymen.      Summoning    her   ofBcerSi    thoiefcro^   ski  1^ 
foniied  them  of  their  danger,  and  commanded  fhcm  to  f^ 
those  floors  to  death.    The  guards  sallied  forth  to 
orders.    Thirty-five  of  the  Moors  were  in  tho  gra 
unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  when  they  were  aevevalllj  ib||^ 
out  by  their  executioners,  and,  at  a  concerted  t^Ml^ 
on  the  spot    The  rcmiuning  fifteen  took  reftiga  in  n 
They  saw  the  armada  of  the  emir  at  a  dBstanoe^  md  hfrf 
to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  its  arrivaL    The  laldicii  if  ii 
countess  saw  it  also,  and  made  extraordinaiy  eflbcti  tod^ 
stroy  these  intemsd  enemies  before  they  should  be  aUMU 
A-oin  without    They  made  repeated  attempts  to  atoiai  ii 
tower,  but  were  as  oflen  repulsed  with  severe  Ion.    Thf 
then  undermined  it,  supporting  its  foundations  bj 
of  wood.    To  these  they  set  fire  and  withdrew  to  n 
keeping  up  a  constiuit  shower  of  missiles  to  imveot  ii 
Moors   from  sallying  forth  to  extinguish  the  flames    Hi 
stanchions  were  nipidly  consumed,  and  when  thejr  gpne  if 
the    tower  fbll  to  the   ground.     Some  of  the  Ifoon  10 
crushed  among  the  ruins;  others  were  flung  to  a  cBiiMBi 
and  dashed  among  the  rocks;  those  who  sunrived  wwiifr 
siantly  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fleet  of  the  emir  arrived  at  Ceuta  about  the  hoard 
vespers.  He  landed,  but  found  the  gates  closed  agiaiMt  lift 
The  countess  herself  spoke  to  him  from  a  tower,  eal  ^ 
him  at  defianoe.  The  emir  immediately  laid  dege  to  A 
dtj.     He  consulted  the  astrologer  Yuza,  who  told  M^  fli 
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fer  seven  days  his  star  would  have  the  ascendant  over  that  of 
the  youth  Alarbot,  but  after  that  time  the  youth  would  be 
safe  from  his  power,  and  would  effect  his  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  assailed  on  every 
side,  and  at  length  carried  it  by  storm.  The  countess  took 
refuge  with  her  forces  in  the  citadel,  and  made  desperate  de- 
fence ;  but  the  walls  were  sapped  and  mined,  and  she  saw 
that  all  resistance  would  soon  be  unavailing.  Her  only 
thoughts  now  were  to  conceal  her  child.  ^  Surely,"  said  she, 
^  they  will  not  think  of  seeking  him  among  the  dead."  She 
led  him  therefore  into  the  dark  and  dismal  chapel.  ''Thou 
art  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  darkness,  my  child  ?  "  said  she. 

''No,  mother,"  replied  the  boy;  ''darkness  gives  silence 
and  sleep."  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb  of  Florinda. 
** Fearest  thou  the  dead,  my  child ? "  "No  mother ;  the  dead 
can  do  no  harm,%nd  what  should  I  fear  from  my  sister  ?  " 

The  countess  opened  the  sepulchre.  "  Listen,  my  son," 
said  she.  "  There  are  fierce  and  cruel  people  who  have  come 
hither  to  murder  thee.  Stay  here  in  company  with  thy  sis- 
ter, and  be  quiet  as  thou  dost  value  thy  life!"  The  boy, 
who  was  of  a  courageous  nature,  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
remained  there  all  that  day,  and  all  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  until  the  third  hour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were  sapped, 
the  troops  of  the  emir  poured  in  at  the  breach,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  countess 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  the  emir.  She  ap- 
peared in  his  presence  with  a  haughty  demeanor,  as  if  she 
bad  been  a  queen  receiving  homage ;  but  when  he  demanded 
her  son,  she  faltered  and  turned  pale,  and  replied,  "My 
son  is  with  the  dead." 
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<"  CountcsH,"  said  the  emir,  <"  I  am  not  to  be  daeeh«l|  K 
me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy,  or  torturea  ahaB  wil^ 

from  you  the  secret** 

"*  Emir,**  replied  the  countess,  **  may  the  greatnt  tormaHib 
my  portion,  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  what  I  apeak  be  BOl  Ai 
truth.     ^Iv  darlins:  child  lies  buried  with  the  deed.* 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  ber  weAi 
but  the  witlicred  astro](»gcr  Yuza,  who  stood  by  Ue  ride  i^ 
giirding  the  countess  from  beneath  his  bushed  eyebrovai  y» 
ceived  trouble  in  her  countenance  and  equivocetioD  ie  htf 
words.  ^  Leave  this  matter  to  me,"  whispered  he  to  JkUvi 
"•  I  will  produce  the  child.** 

lie  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  aoldieiy,  end  li 
obliged  the  countess  to  be  always  present    When  thqf  CHi 
to  the  chapel,  her  cheek  turned  pale  and  her  lip  quifarfi 
**  Tills,"  said  tlic  subtile  astrologer,  '<  is  the  gjace  of  cohlmI 
ment !  ** 

The  search  throughout  the  chapel,  however,  was  eqndlf 
vain,  and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  depart,  when  Yafli  i^ 
marked  a  slight  gleam  of  joy  in  the  eye  of  the  oounteaa.  'Vt 
are  leaving  our  prey  behind,**  thought  he ;  ^  the  coimteaa  ii  a> 
ulting.** 

He  now  called  to  mind  the  words  of  her  asseveratioiii  U 
her  child  was  with  the  dead.  Turning  suddenly  to  the  aoUoi 
he  ordered  them  to  search  the  sepulchres.  ^  If  yon  find  Ua 
not,'*  said  he,  ^  drag  forth  the  bones  of  that  wanton  Cava»  U 
they  may  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winda." 

Tlie  soldiers  searched  among  the  tombs  and  fomid  thii  if 
Florinda  partly  open.     Within  lay  the  boy  in  the  aonnd 
of  childhood,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  took  him  geanOj  ia 
arms  to  bear  him  to  the  emir. 
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When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  discoveredi 
sLe  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Alahor,  and,  forgetting  all  her 
pride,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him. 

**  Mercy !  mercy  I "  cried  she  in  piercing  accents,  ^  mercy  on 
my  son  —  my  only  child  I  O  Emir  I  listen  to  a  mother's  prayer 
and  my  lips  shall  kiss  thy  feet  As  thou  art  merciful  to  him  so 
may  the  most  high  Grod  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heap  bless- 
ings on  thy  head." 

^  Bear  that  frantic  woman  hence,"  said  the  emir,  ^  but  guard 
her  well." 

The  countess  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiery,  without 
regard  to  her  straggles  and  her  cries,  and  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  citadel. 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He  had  been 
awakened  by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fearlessly  on  the  stern 
countenances  of  the  soldiers.  Had  the  heart  of  the  emir  been 
capable  of  pity,  it  would  have  been  touched  by  the  tender 
youth  and  innocent  beauty  of  the  child ;  but  his  heart  was  as 
the  nether  millstone,  and  he  was  bent  upon  the  destraction  of 
the  whole  family  of  Julian.  Calling  to  him  the  astrologer,  he 
gave  the  child  into  his  charge  with  a  secret  command.  The 
withered  son  of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  up  the  winding  staircase  of  a  tower.  When  they  reached 
the  summit,  Yuza  placed  him  on  the  battlements. 

*^  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  said  he ;  ^  there  is  no  danger.** 
'^  Father,  I  fear  not,"  said  the  undaunted  boy ;  ^  yet  it  is  a  won- 
drous  height ! " 

The  child  looked  around  with  delighted  eyes.  The  breeze 
blew  his  curling  locks  fiom  about  his  face,  and  his  cheek 
glowed  at  the  boundless  prospect ;  for  the  tower  was  reared 
upon  that  lofty  promontory  on  which  Hercules  founded  one  of 
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his  pillars.  The  surges  of  the  sea  were  heard  far  below,  bea^ 
ing  upon  the  rocks,  the  sea-gull  screamed  and  wheeled  aboil 
the  foundations  of  the  tower,  and  the  sails  of  lofiy  caiaoca 
were  as  mere  specks  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

^  Dost  thou  know  yonder  land  beyond  the  blue  water?  *  odd 
Yuza. 

"  It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy ;  '4t  is  the  land  of  my  fiiAer 
and  my  mother." 

'<  Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  bless  it,  my  childy*  Mil 
the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wall ;  and,  as  he  stretched  toA 
his  hands,  the  aged  son  of  Ishmael,  exerting  all  the  strengdi  cf 
his  withered  limbs,  suddenly  pushed  him  over  the  battlements 
He  fell  headlong  from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and  not  a 
bone  in  his  tender  frame  but  was  crushed  upon  the  n>cks  be^ 
neath. 

Alahor  came  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stairs. 

^  Is  the  boy  safe  ?  "  cried  he. 

^  He  is  safe,"  replied  Yuza ;  ^  come  and  behold  the  tnA 
with  thine  own  eyes." 

The  emir  ascended  the  tower  and  looked  over  the  ]Mtd^ 
mentSy  and  beheld  the  body  of  the  child,  a  shapeless  man  oa 
the  rocks  far  below,  and  the  sea-gulls  hovering  about  it ;  and 
he  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  WM 
done. 

On  the  following  morning  the  countess  was  led  forth  froa 
her  dimgeon  into  the  public  square.  She  knew  of  the  death 
of  her  child,  and  that  her  own  death  was  at  hand,  but  she 
neither  wept  nor  supplicated.  Her  hair  was  disheveDed,  her 
eyes  were  haggard  with  watching,  and  her  cheek  was  as  tha 
monumental  stone ;  but  there  were  the  remains  of  conmianding 
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leauty  in  her  ooantenance,  and  the  majesty  of  her  presence 
iwed  even  the  rabble  into  respect 

A  multitude  of  Christian  prisoners  were  then  brought  forth, 
md  Alahor  cried  out :  ^  Behold  the  wife  of  Count  Julian  I  be- 
lold  one  of  that  traitorous  family  which  has  brought  ruin  upon 
yourselves  and  upon  your  country!"  And  he  ordered  that 
iiey  should  stone  her  to  death.  But  the  Christians  drew  back 
fith  horror  fVom  the  deed,  and  said,  ^  In  the  hand  of  God  is 
rengeance ;  let  not  her  blood  be  upon  our  heads."  Upon  this 
lie  emir  swore  with  horrid  imprecations  that  whoever  of  the 
»iptives  refused  should  himself  be  stoned  to  death.  So  the 
uruel  order  was  executed,  and  the  Countess  Frandina  perished 
>j  the  hands  of  her  countrymen.  Having  thus  accomplished 
lis  barbarous  errand,  the  emir  embarked  for  Spain,  and  or- 
lered  the  citadel  of  Ceuta  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  crossed  the 
;tnuts  at  night  by  the  light  of  its  towering  flames. 

The  death  of  Count  Julian,  which  took  place  not  long  after, 
dosed  the  tragic  story  of  his  family.  How  he  died  remains 
nvolved  in  doubt  Some  assert  that  the  cruel  Alahor  pursued 
lim  to  his  retreat  among  the  mountains,  and,  having  taken  him 
>risoner,  beheaded  him  ;  others  that  the  Moors  confined  him  in 
i  dungeon,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  lingering  torments ; 
rhile  others  affirm  that  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Marcuello, 
lear  Huesca,  in  Aragon,  in  which  he  took  refuge,  fell  on  him 
ind  crushed  him  to  pieces.  All  agree  that  his  latter  end  was 
niserable  in  the  extreme  and  his  death  violent  The  curse 
>f  Heaven,  which  had  thus  pursued  him  to  the  grave,  was  cx« 
ended  to  the  very  place  which  had  given  him  shelter ;  for  we 
ure  told  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  inhabited  on  account  of  the 
itrange  and  horrible  noises  that  are  heard  in  it ;  and  that  vis« 
ions  of  armed  men  are  seen  above  it  in  the  air ;  which  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  troubled  spirits  of  tb«  •poitata 
favored  the  cause  of  the  traitor. 

In  afler-tiines  a  stone  sepulchre  was  shown, 
chajiel  of  the  castle,  as  the  tomb  of  Count  Julim-;  ImI  Ai 
tniveller  and  the  pilgrim  avoided  it,  or  bestowed  upon  it  n  Hit 
cdiction  ;  and  the  name  of  Julian  has  remained  n  hj-wmd  mi 
a  scorn  in  the  land  for  the  warning  of  all  genaimtioBa.  BtA 
ever  be  the  lot  of  him  who  betrays  his  oountry. 

Here  end  the  legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Sptfo. 

WarrrBH  ui  tbb  Alhambba,  Jwm  10, 1889. 


NOTE  TO  THE  PRECEDING  LEGEND. 


Kl  liccnciado  Anlcvincs  (Lib.  2,  c.  8)  dixe  que  dichoi 
cascros,  o  los  dul  airv,  hazcn  aparacer  ezercitos  j  peleas,  oonobf* 
Be  cucnta  per  traclicion  (y  aun  alj^nos  pcnionas  lo  deponen  oqboIi^ 
ti<jros  do  Tista)  do  la  torre  y  castollo  de  Marcuollo,  Ingar  al  pie  di  li 
mui) tafias  do  Aragon  (aora  inhabitable,  per  laa  grandet  y  cqiaadHi 
ruidoA,  que  on  el  se  oven)  donde  so  retrazo  el  Conde  Don  Mi^ 
causa  de  la  perdleion  do  Espana ;  sobre  el  qual  csitillo,  dese 
el  aire  cicrtas  yisiones,  como  de  soldados,  que  el  Yulgo  dire  son  lot 
alleros  y  gcnte  que  le  faTorecian. 

Vide  '*  el  En  to  Dislucidado,"  por  Fray  Antonio  de  FueatalspA 
Capuchin.     Seccion  8,  Subseccion  5,  Instancia  8,  Num.  644. 

As  readers  unversed  in  the  Spanish  language  may  wish  to  kwivil 
testimony  of  the  worthy  and  discreet  Capuchin  friar,  Antonio  ds  FMfr 
talapefia,  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  it :  — 

**  The  licentiate  Ardeyines  (Book  II.,  chap.  8)  sa^s  that  tkl  wi 
house  fairies  (or  familiar  spirits),  or  those  of  the  air,  cause  the 
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tioDS  of  armies  and  battles, — such  as  those  which  are  related  in  tradi- 
tion (and  some  persons  even  depose  to  the  truth  of  them  as  eye-wit- 
nesses), of  the  town  and  castle  of  Marcnello,  a  fortress  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Aragon  (at  present  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  frightful  noises  heard  in  it),  the  place  of  retreat  of  Count 
Don  Julian,  the  cause  of  the  perdition  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  cer- 
tain apparitions  of  soldiers  are  seen  in  the  air,  which  the  Tulgar  n^ 
ire  those  of  the  courtiers  and  people  who  aided  him." 
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\'Tnm  "  I^K^nl  of  Pclayo/'  a  ft-apiiifnt  of  whirh  ww  pnnted  in  *"!¥■  %li 
of  the  Fair,"  in  1854,  ami  aDother.  rntitM  **  Tdayo  and  tin  MoRhaat*! 
ter/*  in  **  The  Knickcrbt^ckcr,"  in  1840,  is  now  lirit  puUiahed  •atin.— li^t 
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CHAPTER  L 

OB8CURITT  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHRONICLES.  —  THE  LOYES  OV 

DONA  LUCIA  AND  THE  DUKE  FAVILA. BIRTH  OF  PELATO, 

AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  THEREUPON  ;  HIS  EARLY  FORTUNB8| 
AND  BIS  TUTELAGE  UNDER  THE  VETERAN  COUNT  ORAFESES. 

It  is  the  common  lamentation  of  Spanish  historians,  that,  in 
die  obscure  and  melancholy  space  of  time  which  succeeded  the 
perdition  of  their  country,  its  history  is  a  mere  wilderness  of 
dubious  facts,  wild  exaggerations,  and  evident  fables.  Many 
learned  men  in  cells  and  cloisters  have  passed  their  lives  in 
like  weary  and  fruitless  task  of  attempting  to  correct  incongru- 
<iiis  events  and  reconcile  absolute  contradictions.  The  worthy 
Jesuit  Pedro  Abarca  confesses  that  for  more  than  forty  yean, 
during  which  he  had  been  employed  in  theological  contro- 
irersies,  he  had  never  found  any  questions  so  obscure  and  inex- 
plicable as  those  rising  out  of  this  portion  of  Spanish  history ; 
and  that  the  only  fruit  of  an  indefiUigable,  prolix,  and  even 
prodigious  study  of  the  subject,  was  a  melancholy  and  mortify- 
ing  indecison.* 

Let  us  console  ourselves,  therefore,  in  our  attempts  to  thread 
this  mazy  labyrinth  with  the  reflection  that,  if  we  occasionally 
err  and  become  bewfldered,  we  do  but  share  the  erron  and 

*  AhucifAmUmdeJra^om,    Aale  regno,  f  S* 
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pcqilexilics  of  our  graver  and  more  laboriooi  fnAaoHMli 
and  that,  if  we  occasionally  stray  into  th«  flowefj  hg^mwf^d 
fanciful  tradiUon,  wc  arc  as  likely  to  arrive  at  die 
those  who  travel  by  more  dry  and  dusty  but  not  mam 
ticated  palA^. 

Wc  premise  tliese  si^ggestions  before  procoeJing  la 
from  the  midst  of  the  fables  and  extravagpuioea  of 
chronicles,  a  few  particulars  of  the  story  of  Pelajo^  die 
erer  of  Spiun  ;  whose  name,  like  that  of  William  Walleoi^Al 
hero  of  Scotland,  will  ever  be  linked  with  the  gloiy  otVkmmt 
try ;  but  linked,  like  his,  by  a  band  in  whkh  fiurt  and 
arc  indissolubly  mingled. 

In  the  ensuing  pages  it  is  our  intention  to  give  little 
than  an  abstract  of  an  old  chronicle  teeming  with 
gances,  yet  containing  facts  of  admitted  credibUitj, 
scnting  pictures  of  Spanish  life,  partly  sylvan,  pertly 
rous,  which  have  all  the  quaint  merit  of  the  curiotie 
tions  in  old  tapestry. 

The  origin  of  Pelayo  is  wrapped  in  great  obacnritj, 
all  writers  concur  in  making  him  of  royal  Gothic  linonge>  Si 
chronicle  in  question  makes  Pelayo  the  oflbpring  of  a  hff* 
affair  in  the  court  of  £zica,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Gothic  Uif^ 
who  held  his  seat  of  government  at  Toleda  Among  the  wdk 
damsels  brought  up  in  the  royal  household  was  the  beeriiH 
Lucia,  niece  and  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen.  A  muteel  fi^ 
sion  sul)sisted  between  her  and  Favila,  the  yonthful  DiAtrf 
Cantabria,  one  of  the  most  acconiplislied  cavaliers  off  the  Vtf 
dom.  The  duke,  however,  had  a  powerful  rival  In  the 
Witiza,  son  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  known,  for  Ae 
gacy  of  his  reign,  by  the  name  of  Witiza  the  Wackasdi  9 
prince,  to  rid  himself  of  a  favored  rival,  procured  the 
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■aent  of  Favila  to  his  estates  in  Oantabria ;  not,  however,  before 
he  had  been  happy  in  his  loves  in  stolen  interviews  with  the 
fiur  Lucia.  The  cautious  chronicler,  however,  lets  us  know 
that  a  kind  of  espousal  took  place,  by  the  lovers  plighting  their 
faith  with  solemn  vows  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  as 
the  image  gave  no  sign  of  dissent  by  way  of  forbidding  the 
banns,  the  worthy  chronicler  seems  to  consider  them  as  good  as 
man  and  wife. 

After  the  departure  of  the  duke,  the  prince  renewed  his  suit 
with  stronger  hope  of  success,  but  met  with  a  repulse  which 
converted  his  love  into  implacable  and  vengefbl  hate. 

The  beautiful  Lucia  continued  in  attendance  on  the  queen, 
but  soon  became  sensible  of  the  consequences  of  her  secret 
and  informal  nuptials  so  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  Virgin.  In 
the  process  of  time,  with  great  secrecy,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
nude  child,  whom  she  named  Pelayo.  For  fifteen  days  the  in- 
fimt  was  concealed  in  her  apartment,  and  she  trusted  all  was 
safe,  when,  to  her  great  terror,  she  learnt  that  her  secret  had 
been  betrayed  to  Prince  Witiza,  and  that  search  was  to  be 
made  for  the  evidence  of  her  weakness. 

The  dread  of  public  scorn  and  menace  of  a  cruel  death  over- 
came even  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  Through  means  of  a 
trusty  female  of  her  chamber  she  procured  a  little  ark,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  impervious  to  water.  She  then  arrayed  her 
infant  in  costly  garments,  wrapping  it  in  a  mantle  of  rich 
brocade,  and  when  about  to  part  with  it,  kissed  it  many  times, 
and  laid  it  in  her  lap,  and  wept  over  it  At  length  the  child 
was  borne  away  by  the  Due&a  of  her  chamber  and  a  fiiithfui 
handmaid.  It  was  dark  midnight  when  they  conveyed  it  to 
the  borders  of  the  Tagus,  where  it  washes  the  rocky  founda- 
tions of  Toledo.    Covering  it  from  the  dew  and  night  air,  they 
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committed  the  ark  to  the  eddying  current,  which  socm 
it  from  the  shore.  As  it  glided  down  the  rapid  stream,  nyt 
the  ancient  chronicle,  they  could  mark  its  course  even  in  tha 
darkness  of  the  night ;  for  it  was  surrounded  by  a  hak>  of 
celestial  light*  They  knew  not  how  to  account  for  this  prodigy, 
says  the  same  authentic  writer,  until  they  remembered  that 
the  mother  had  blessed  the  child  with  the  sign  of  the  croM, 
and  had  baptized  it  with  her  own  hand.  Others,  however,  ex- 
plain this  marvel  differently;  for  in  this  chUd,  say  they, 
centred  the  miraculous  light  which  was  afterwards  to 
forth  with  comfort  and  deliverance  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
Spain. 

The  chronicle  quoted  by  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  goes  on  ta 
state  what  befell  the  fair  Lucia  after  the  departure  of  the  dnld 
Her  apartments  were  searched  at  early  dawn,  but  no  proof  ap- 
peared to  substantiate  the  charges  made  against  hen  The 
Prince  Witiza  persisted  in  accusing  her  publicly  of  having 
brought  disgprace  upon  her  line  by  her  frailty.  A  cavalier  of 
the  court,  suborned  by  him,  supported  the  accusation  by  an  oath, 
and  offered  to  maintain  the  truth  of  it  by  his  sword.  A  moodi 
was  granted  by  the  king  for  the  afflicted  lady  to  find  a  champioo, 
and  a  day  appointed  for  the  lists ;  if  none  appeared,  or  if  her 
champion  were  overcome,  she  was  to  be  considered  guilty  and 
put  to  death.  The  day  arrived,  the  accusing  knight  was  on 
the  ground  in  complete  armor,  proclamation  was  made,  but  no 
one  stepped  forward  to  defend  the  lady.  At  length  a  trumpet 
sounded;  an  unknown  knight  with  visor  closed,  entered  tbi 
lists.  The  combat  was  long  and  doubtful,  for  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  Holy  Yii^n  was  not  perfectiy  satisfied  with  the  naturo 

*  El  Mora  lUsif,  Xa  Dtttruyeim  th  Etpana.    Rojas,  Bid,  ThieA^  p.  S,  L 
4,cl. 
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of  the  espousals  which  had  taken  place  before  her  image.  At 
length  the  accusing  knight  was  overcome  and  slain,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  court  and  all  the  spectators,  and  the  beautiful 
Lucia  was  pronounced  as  immaculate  as  the  Virgin,  her  pro- 
tectress. 

The  unknown  champion  of  course  proved  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Cantabria.  He  obtained  a  pardon  of  the  king  for  returning 
from  banishment  without  the  royal  permission ;  what  is  more, 
he  obtained  permission  formally  to  espouse  the  lady  whose 
honor  he  had  so  gallantly  established.  Their  nuptials  were 
solemnized  in  due  form  and  with  great  magnificence,  after 
which  he  took  his  blooming  bride  to  his  castle  in  Cantabria,  to 
be  out  of  readi  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Prince  Witiza. 

Having  made  this  brief  abstract  of  what  occiu)ies  many 
a  wordy  page  in  the  ancient  chronicle,  we  return  to  look  after 
the  fortunes  of  the  infant  Pelayo,  when  launched  upon  the 
waves  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 

The  ark  containing  thb  future  hope  of  Spain,  continues  the 
old  chronicle,  floated  down  the  current  of  the  Golden  Tagus, 
where  that  renowned  river  winds  through  the  sylvan  solitudes 
of  Estremadura.  All  night,  and  throughout  the  succeeding 
day  and  the  following  night,  it  made  its  tranquil  way ;  the 
stream  ceased  its  wonted  turbulence  and  dimpled  round  it; 
the  swallow  circled  round  it  with  lively  chirp  and  sportive 
wingt  the  breezes  whispered  musically  among  the  reeds,  which 
bowed  their  tall  heads  as  it  passed:  such  was  the  bland 
influence  of  the  protection  of  the  Virgin. 

Now,  so  it  happened  that  at  this  time  there  lived  in  a 
remote  part  of  Estremadura  an  ancient  cavalier,  a  hale  and 
hear^  bachelor,  named  the  Count  Grafeses.  He  had  been  a 
warrior  in  his  youth,  but  now,  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age^ 
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h«d  retired  fhmi  camp  and  court  to  a  donudn  w 
the  Tagus,  inherited  from  his  Gothic  anceiloni 
light  was  in  the  chase,  which  he  followed  inriffiftillj  k  fti 
vast  forests  of  Kstreniadura.  £very  morning  heard  Iha  wadb 
roKounding  with  the  melody  of  hound  and  horn;  ani  fti 
heads  of  stags,  of  wolvca,  and  wild  boan  vied  hi  Ua  caalla  hril 
with  the  helms  and  bucklers  and  hmcaii  and  tha  tra|AiaB  rf 
his  youthful  and  martial  days. 

'I1ie  jovial  count  was  up  at  early  dawn  pumdag  m 
the  thick  forest  bordering  the  Tag:u8,  when  he  b 
ark  floating  down  the  stream.  He  ordered  one  of  Ua 
men  to  strip  and  enter  the  river  and  bring  the  aik  te 
On  opening  it,  he  was  surprised  to  behold  whhin  en 
wrapped  in  costly  robes,  but  pale  and  wan,  and 
most  exhausted.  Beside  it  was  a  purse  of  gold,  maA  ee  III 
bosom  a  cross  of  rubies  and  a  parchment  scroll,  on  vhioh  wm 
written,  "*  Let  this  infant  be  honorably  entertuned ;  he  is  if 
illustrious  lineage ;  his  name  is  Pelayo." 

The  good  count  shrewdly  surmised  the  cause  of  thie 
exposure  of  a  helpless  infant  He  had  a  heart  kind  end 
gent  toward  the  weaker  sex,  as  the  heart  of  a  genhl  cH 
bachelor  is  prone  to  be ;  and  while  he  looked  with 
Qcvolence  upon  the  beauteous  child,  felt  a  glow  of 
G3r  the  unknown  mother.  Commanding  his  huntnMB  ii 
t)e  silent  as  to  what  he  had  witnessed,  he  todh  the  infeeth 
his  arms  and  returned  with  it  to  his  castle. 

Now,  so  it  happened  that  the  urife  of  his  steward  had|  ibii 
a  week  before,  been  delivered  of  a  child  which  lived  bnlaiiV 
few  days,  lea^ng  the  mother  in  great  afflictkyn.  The  «■' 
gave  her  the  infant,  and  the  money  found  with  It^  and  toll  li 
the  story  of  the  ark,  with  a  strong  injunctioQ  of 
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treating  her  to  take  charge  of  the  child  and  rear  it  as  her  own. 
The  good  woman  doubted  the  story,  and  strongly  suspected  her 
blaster  of  having  fallen  into  an  error  in  his  old  age ;  she  re- 
ceived the  infant,  however,  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  sent  to  con* 
sole  her  in  her  affliction,  and  pressed  it  with  tears  to  her 
bosom,  for  she  thought  of  the  child  she  had  lost 

Pelayo,  therefore,  was  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  as 
the  ofispring  of  the  steward  and  his  wife,  and  the  adopted 
son  of  the  count  That  veteran  cavalier  bore  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  his  youthful  charge  was  of  illustrious  lineage,  and 
took  delight  in  accomplishing  him  in  all  things  befitting  a  per- 
fect hidalgo.  He  placed  him  astride  of  a  horse  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  walk ;  a  lance  and  cross-bow  were  his  earliest  play 
things,  and  he  was  taught  to  hunt  the  small  game  of  the  forest 
until  strong  enough  to  accompany  the  count  in  his  more  rug- 
ged sports.  Thus  he  was  inured  to  all  kinds  of  hardy  exercises, 
and  rendered  heedless  of  danger  and  fatigue.  Nor  was  the 
discipline  of  his  mind  neglected.  Under  the  instructions  of  a 
neighboring  friar,  he  learned  to  read  in  a  manner  that  sur- 
passed the  erudition  of  his  foster-father ;  for  he  could  con  more 
correctly  all  the  orisons  of  the  Virgin,  and  listened  to  mass,  and 
attended  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  with  a  discretion  truly 
exemplary.  Some  ancient  chroniclers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  even  excelled  in  clerkly  craft ;  but  this  is  most 
likely  a  fond  exaggeration. 

Time  glided  by.  Eang  Ezica  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
his  son  Widza  reigned  in  his  stead.  All  the  chivalry  of  the 
kingdom  was  summoned  to  Toledo  to  give  splendor  to  his 
coronation.  The  good  old  count  prepared,  among  the  rest,  to 
appear  at  a  court  from  which  he  had  long  been  absent  His 
ancient  serving-men  were  arrayed  in  the  antiquated  garbs  in 
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which  they  had  figured  in  his  dayi  of  youthfiil  gdkwCiyy 
his  household  troops  in  the  battered  armor  whidi  liad  na 
hard  service  in  the  field,  but  which  had  long  maled  fai  the 
armory.     He  determined  to  take  with  him  bin  adopted  saa 
Pclnyo,  now  seven  years  of  age.    A  aurcoat  was  made  ibr 
from  the  mantle  of  rich  brocade  in  which  he  had  bean 
wrap|)ed  in  the  arlc.    A  palfrey  was  also  capariaoned  ibr 
in  warlike  style.    It  was  a  rare  sight,  says  the  old  diroidder,li 
see  the  antiquated  chivalry  of  the  good  Count  Graftaaa  paiadi^ 
across  the  bridge  of  the  Tagiis,  or  figuring  in  the  atnMlB  rf 
Toledo,  in  contrast  to  the  silken  and  shining  retiniieB  of  tti 
more  modem  courtiers ;  but  the  vetoran  was  hailed  wHhjQ|f|f 
many  of  the  ancient  nobles,  his  early  compankma  in  an* 
The  populace,  too,  when  tliey  beheld  the   yootfafid  Briqs 
ambling  by  his  side  on  his  gentle  palfrey,  were  stnick  widi  Ai 
chivalrous  demeanor  of  the  boy,  and  the  perfect  maaMrii 
wliich  he  managed  his  steed. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO   PELATO  AT  THE   COURT  OF  WITIZA. 

Among  the  nobles,  continues  the  old  chronicle,  who  ap- 
peared in  Toledo  to  do  homage  to  the  new  king  was  Favila, 
Duke  of  Cantabria.  He  left  his  wife  in  their  castle  among 
the  mountains,  —  for  the  fiur  Lucia  was  still  in  the  meridian 
of  her  beauty,  and  he  feared  lest  the  sight  of  her  might  re- 
vive the  passion  of  Witiza.  They  had  no  other  fruit  of  their 
union  but  a  little  daughter  of  great  beauty,  called  Lucinda,  and 
they  still  mourned  in  secret  the  loss  of  their  firstrbom.  The 
Duke  was  related  to  Count  Grafeses;  and  when  he  first 
beheld  Pelayo  his  heart  throbbed,  he  knew  not  why,  and  he 
followed  him  with  his  eyes  in  all  his  youthful  sports.  The 
more  he  beheld  him  tlie  more  his  heart  yearned  toward  him, 
and  he  entreated  the  count  to  grant  him  the  youth  for  a  time 
as  a  page,  to  be  reared  by  him  in  all  the  offices  of.  chivalry, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  warlike  nobles  in  those 
days. 

The  count  willingly  complied  with  his  request,  knowing  the 
great  prowess  of  the  Duke  of  Cantabria,  who  was  accounted  a 
mirror  of  knightly  virtue.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
at  present  but  little  capable  of  instructing  the  boy ;  for  many 
years  have  passed  since  I  gave  up  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
little  am  I  worth  at  present  excepting  to  blow  the  horn  and 
follow  the  hound.*' 
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When  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation 
fore,  the  Duke  of  Contabria  departed  for  Us 
panied  by  the  young  Pelayo  and  the  count,  Ibr  the  food 
old  cavalier  could  not  yet  tear  himself  from  his  ^i't*-' 
child. 

As  they  drew  near  the  castlCi  the  dncliess  came  fcrth  wiA 
a  grand  retinue ;  for  they  were  as  petty  soverdgns  in  Ihcir 
domains.  The  duke  presented  Pelayo  to  her  as  her  p^e^ 
and  the  youth  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  raised  him  aad 
kissed  him  on  tlie  forehead;  and  as  slie  regaided  him  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

**  God  bless  thee,  gentle  page/*  said  she,  ^  and  preaenre  thoe 
to  the  days  of  manhood ;  for  thou  hast  in  tliee  the  pramiBO 
of  an  accomplished  cavalier ;  joyful  must  be  the  heart  of  the 
mother  who  can  boast  of  such  a  son ! " 

On  that  day,  when  the  dinner  was  served  with  beconinf 
state,  Pelayo  took  his  place  among  the  other  pages  in  attend- 
ance, who  were  all  children  of  nobles ;  but  the  duchess  calkd 
him  to  her  as  her  peculiar  page,  lie  was  arrayed  in  lus  sa^ 
coat  of  brocade,  niade  from  the  mantle  in  which  he  had  beei 
folded  in  the  ark,  and  round  his  neck  hung  the  cross  of 
rubies. 

As  the  duchess  beheld  these  things,  she  turned  pale  and 
trembled.  **  What  is  the  name  of  thy  son,"  said  she  to  Cou^ 
Grafcses.  "  His  name,"  replied  the  coimt,  **  b  Pelayo."  •*  Tell 
me  of  a  trutli,"  demanded  she,  still  more  earnestly,  **  is  thii 
indeed  thy  son?"  The  count  was  not  prepared  for  lO 
direct  a  question.  ^^  Of  a  truth,"  said  he,  ^  he  is  but  the  too 
of  my  adoption ;  yet  is  he  of  noble  lineage."  The  duchesB 
again  addressed  him  with  tenfold  solemnity.  **  On  thy  hoeor 
as  a  knight,  do  n(»t  trifle  wiUi  me :  who  are  the  parents  of  Ail 
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child?"  ^The  count,  moved  by  her  agitaUon,  briefly  told 
the  story  of  the  ark.  When  the  duchess  heard  it  she  gave 
a  great  sigh  and  fell  as  one  dead.  On  reviving,  she  embraced 
Pelayo  with  mingled  tears  and  kisses,  <»nd  proclaimed  him  as 
her  long-lost  son. 
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of  somebody.  Whenever  Pelayo,  therefore,  hunted  on  the 
borders  infested  by  these  people,  he  was  attended  by  a  page 
Gooducdng  his  horse,  with  his  buckler  and  lance,  to  be  at 
hand  in  case  of  need. 

At  the  head  of  a  band  of  fourteen  of  these  self-styled 
hidalgos  of  Grascony  was  a  broken-down  cavalier  by  the  name 
of  Aroaud.  He  and  four  of  his  comrades  were  well  armed 
and  nK>unted,  the  rest  were  mere  scamper-grounds  on  foot 
vmed  with  darts  and  javelins.  This  band  was  the  terror  of 
the  border ;  here  to  day,  gone  to-morrow ;  sometimes  in  one 
pass  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  in  another;  sometimes 
they  made  descents  into  Spain,  harassing  the  roads  and  ma- 
nuiding  the  country,  and  were  over  the  mountains  again  and 
into  France  before  a  force  could  be  sent  against  them. 

It  so  happened  that  while  Pelayo  with  a  number  of  his 
huntsmen  was  on  the  border,  this  Gascon  cavalier  and  his 
crew  were  on  the  maraud.  They  had  heard  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Bordeaux  who  was  to  pass  through  the  mountains 
on  his  way  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Biscay,  with  which  several 
of  his  vessels  traded,  and  that  he  would  carry  with  him  much 
money  for  the  purchase  of  merchandise.  They  determined  to 
ease  him  of  his  money-bags ;  for,  being  hidalgos  who  lived 
by  the  sword,  they  considered  all  peaceful  men  of  trade  as 
hiwful  spoil,  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  supply  of  men  of  valor 
and  gentle  blood. 

As  they  waylaid  a  lonely  defile  they  beheld  the  merchant 
approaching.  He  was  a  fair  and  portly  man,  whose  looks 
bespoke  the  good  cheer  of  his  native  city.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  stately  and  well-fed  steed  ;  beside  him  on  palfreys  paced 
his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  and  his  daughter,  a  damsel  of  mar- 
riageable age,  and  fair  to  look  upon.  A  young  man,  his  nephew 
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who  acted  as  his  clerk,  rode  with  diem,  and  a  dngh 
followed. 

When  the  travellers  had  advanced  within  the  defile^  At 
haiideleros  rushed  from  behind  a  rock  and  aet  upon  dia& 
The  nephew  fought  valiantly  and  was  slain  ;  the  aenrant  flad; 
the  merchant,  thou<rh  little  used  to  the  exerciae  of  amHL 
und  f>f  unwieldy  bulk,  made  courageous  defence,  IttTlng  Us 
wife  and  daughter  and  his  money-bags  at  haard.  He  waa 
wounded  in  two  places  and  overpowered. 

The  freel)ootcrH  were  disap{Miintcd  at  not  fincEng  tfie  booty 
they  expected,  and  putting  their  swords  to  the  breaat  of  dia 
nierchant,  demanded  where  was  the  money  with  which  he  was 
to  traffic  in  Biscay.  The  trembling  merchant  informed  them 
that  a  trusty  ser\'ant  was  following  him  at  no  great  '^■■**»f 
with  a  stuut  hackney  laden  with  bags  of  money.  Oveijojed 
at  this  intelligence,  they  bound  their  captives  to  treea  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  treasure. 

In  the  mean  time  IVlayo  was  on  a  hill  near  a  narroi 
awaitint;  a  wild  boar  which  his  huntsmen  were  to 
While  thus  posted,  the  merchants  scr\'ant,  who  had 
came  running  in  breathless  terror,  but  fell  on  his  knees  befbie 
Pelayo  and  craved  his  life  in  the  most  piteous  temiS|  auppoa* 
ing  him  another  of  Uic  robbers.  It  was  some  time  befbie 
he  could  be  persuaded  of  his  mistake  and  made  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  robbery.  When  Pelayo  heard  the  tale,  he  pei^ 
ccivcd  that  the  robbers  in  question  must  be  the  GaaooB 
hidalgos  upon  the  scamper.  Taking  his  annor  tkom  Ae 
page,  he  put  on  his  helmet,  slung  his  buckler  round  Ma  nedky 
took  lance  in  hand,  and  mounting  his  horse,  compelled  the 
trembling  ser\'ant  to  guide  him  to  the  scene  of  the  robbeiy* 
At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  his  page  to  summon  aa  maay 
of  his  huntsmen  as  possible  to  his  assistance. 
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When  the  robbers  saw  Pelayo  advancmg  through  the 
forest,  the  sun  sparkling  upon  his  rich  armor,  and  saw  that 
he  was  attended  but  by  a  single  page,  they  considered  him  a 
new  prize,  and  Arnaud  and  two  of  his  companions  mounting 
their  horses  advanced  to  meet  him.  Pelayo  put  himself  in 
a  narrow  pass  between  two  rocks,  where  he  could  only  be 
attacked  in  front,  and,  bracing  hb  buckler  and  lowering  his 
lance,  awaited  their  coming. 

"  Who  and  what  are  ye,"  cried  he,  "  and  what  seek  ye  in 
this  land?" 

^  We  are  huntsmen,"  replied  Arnaud,  '^in  quest  of  gahie; 
and  lo !  it  runs  into  our  toils.** 

^'  By  my  faith,"  said  Pelayo,  ^  thou  wilt  find  the  game  easier 
roused  than  taken  ;  have  at  thee  for  a  villain." 

So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  charged  upon  him. 
Arnaud  was  totally  unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  assault,  hav- 
ing scarce  anticipated  a  defence.  He  hastily  couched  his 
lance,  but  it  merely  glanced  on  the  shield  of  Pelayo,  who  sent 
his  own  through  the  middle  of  his  breast,  and  threw  him  out 
of  his  saddle  to  the  earth.  One  of  the  other  robbers  made 
at  Pelayo  and  woimded  him  slightly  in  the  side,  but  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  which  cleft  his  skull-cap  and  sank  into 
his  brain.  His  companion,  seeing  him  fall,  galloped  off 
through  the  forest 

By  this  time  three  or  four  of  the  robbers  on  foot  had  come 
up,  and  assailed  Pelayo.  He  received  two  of  their  darts  on 
his  buckler,  a  javelin  razed  his  cuirass,  and  his  horse  received 
two  wounds.  Pelayo  then  rushed  upon  them  and  struck  one 
dead  ;  the  others,  seeing  several  huntsmen  advancing,  took  to 
flight;  two  were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners,  the  rest  es« 
3aped  by  clambering  among  rocks  and  precipices 
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Tlic  good  merchant  of  Bordeaux  and  hb  Andlj 
scone  with  trembling  and  nmozcmcnt.  They 
ii]K>n  IVIavo  &.S  something  more  than  mortal,  (br  thcj  liad 
witni'.ssi>(I  such  feats  of  arms.  Still  tliey  conudered  Um 
leader  of  some  rival  kind  of  robbers,  and  when  hm 
and  had  the  bands  loosened  by  which  they  were  fratoned  tD  the 
tn^es,  they  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  for  mercy.  It  waa  «tt 
ditliculty  he  could  pacify  their  fears ;  the  females  were  aoOMrt 
rciLssured,  osfiecially  the  daughter,  for  the  young  mud  w 
struck  with  the  gentle  demeanor  and  noble  counlouune  if 
Pelayo,  nnd  said  to  herselC  Surely  noUiing  wicked  can  dvai 
in  so  heavenly  a  form. 

Pclayo  now  ordered  that  the  wounds  of  the  mercbant 
be  dressed,  and  his  own  examined.  When  his  cuinas 
taken  off  his  wound  was  found  to  be  but  slight ;  but  bis 
were  so  exasperated  at  seeing  his  blood,  that  they  would 
put  the  two  captive  Gascons  to  death,  hod  he  not  forbade 
He  now  sounded  his  hunting-horn,  which  echoed  from  rodtli 
rock,  and  was  answered  by  shouts  and  horns  from  various  parti 
of  the  moimtains.  The  merchant's  heart  misgave  bim;  kl 
again  thought  he  was  among  robbers ;  nor  were  bis  feais  al- 
layed when  he  beheld  in  a  little  while  more  than  forty  HMS 
assembling  together  from  various  parts  of  the  forest,  dad  is 
hunting-dresses,  with  boar-spears,  darts,  and  hunting-swofdib 
nnd  each  leading  a  hound  by  a  long  cord.  All  this  was  a  aev 
and  a  wild  world  to  the  astonished  merchant,  nor  was  bis  OB- 
easincss  abated  when  he  beheld  his  servant  arrive  leading  tki 
hackney  laden  with  money.  Certainly,  said  he  to  himself^  Ail 
will  be  too  tempting  a  spoil  for  these  wild  men  of  the  moaa* 
tains. 

The  huntsmen  brought  with  them  a  boar,  which  theyhal 
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VBei,  tnd  being  hungry  from  the  chase,  they  lighted  a  fire  at 
tte  loot  of  a  tree,  and  each  cutting  off  such  portion  of  the  boar 
IS  he  liked  best,  roasted  it  at  the  fire,  and  ate  it  with  bread 
tiken  torn  his  wallet     The  merchant,  his  wife,  and  daughter 
looked  at  all  this  and  wondered,  for  they  had  never  beheld  so 
ttrige  a  repast     Pelayo  then  inquired  of  them  if  they  did 
not  desire  to  eat    They  were  too  much  in  awe  of  him  to  de- 
cline, though  they  felt  a  loathing  at  the  idea  of  this  hunter*8 
&re.   Linen  cloths  were  therefore  spread  under  the  shade  of 
a  great  oak,  to  screen  them  from  the  sun  ;  and  when  they  had 
seated  themselves  round  it,  they  were  served,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, not  with  the  flesh  of  the  boar,  but  with  dainty  viands, 
SQch  as  the  merchant  had  scarcely  hoped  to  find  out  of  the 
mils  of  hb  native  city  of  Bordeaux. 

While  they  were  eating,  the  young  damsel,  the  daughter  of 
the  merchant,  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  Pelayo.  Grati- 
tude for  his  protection,  admiration  of  his  valor,  had  filled  her 
heart ;  and  when  she  regarded  his  noble  countenance,  now  that 
he  had  laid  aside  his  helmet,  she  thought  she  beheld  something 
divine.  The  heart  of  the  tender  Donzella,  says  the  old  his- 
torian, was  kind  and  yielding ;  and  had  Pelayo  thought  fit  to 
ask  the  greatest  boon  that  love  and  beauty  could  bestow,  — 
doubtless  meaning  her  own  fair  hand,  —  she  would  not  have 
had  the  cruelty  to  say  him  nay.  Pelayo,  however,  had  no  such 
thought  Tlie  love  of  woman  had  never  yet  entered  in  his 
heart;  and  though  he  regarded  the  damsel  as  the  fairest  maiden 
he  had  ever  beheld,  her  beauty  caused  no  perturbation  in  hia 
breast 

When  the  repast  was  over,  Pelayo  offered  to  conduct  the 
merchant  and  his  family  through  the  passes  of  the  moimtiins, 
•Mcb  were  yet  dangerous  from  tlie  scattered  band  of  Gascons. 

TOUL  11 
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IVhen  thoy  came  to  part,  the  meiduuit  and  Us  vH 
loud  in  tlieir  thanks  and  benedictions ;  but  for  ■ome  li 
daughter  spake  never  a  word.  At  length  oho  nbed  hi 
which  were  filled  with  tears,  ond  looked  wialfiitty  at 
and  her  bosom  throbbed,  and  ailer  a  straggle  bctwam 
affection  and  virgin  modesty  her  heart  relieved  itMlf  Iq 

^  Seilor,'*  said  she,  *"  I  know  that  I  am  humble  and  m 
of  the  notice  of  so  noble  a  cavalier,  but  suflfer  me  to  pi 
ring  on  a  finger  of  your  right  hand,  with  which  joa  I 
bravely  rescued  ns  from  death ;  and  when  you  legaid 
shall  consider  it  as  a  memorial  of  your  own  valor»  and 
one  who  is  too  humble  to  be  remembered  bj  you." 
these  words  she  drew  a  ring  from  off  her  finger  and 
upon  the  finger  of  Pelayo ;  and  having  done  this,  she  I 
and  trembled  at  her  own  boldness,  and  stood  as  one  a 
with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  earth. 

Pelayo  was  moved  at  her  words,  and  at  the  touch  of '. 
hand,  and  at  her  beauty  as  she  stood  thus  troubled  and  i 
before  him ;  but  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  womaui  i 
heart  was  free  from  the  snares  of  love.    **  Amiga  *  (: 
said  he,  ^  I  accept  tliy  present,  and  will  wear  it  in  remen 
of  thy  goodness."    The  damsel  was  cheered  by  these 
for  she  hoped  she  had  awakened  some  tenderness 
bosom  ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  snys  the  ancient  chn 
for  his  heart  was  ignorant  of  love,  and  was  devoted  to 
and  more  sacred  matters ;   yet  certain  it  is,  that   he 
guarded  well  that  ring. 

They  parted,  and  Pelayo  and  his  huntsmen  remaii 
some  time  on  a  cliff  on  the  verge  of  the  forest,  watchin 
no  evil  befell  them  about  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  ;  ai 
damsel  often  turned  her  head  to  look  at  him,  until  she 
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■0  longer  see  him  {or  the  distance  and  the  tears  that  dimmed 

ierejcs. 
And,  for  that  he  had   accepted   her   ring,  she  considered 

knelf  wedded  to  him  in  her  heart,  and  never  married ; 
Bor  could  be  brought  to  look  with  eyes  of  affection  upon  any 
•Aer  man,  but  for  the  true  love  which  she  bore  Pelayo  she 
irtd  and  died  a  virgin.  And  she  composed  a  book,  contin* 
Ml  Ae  old  chronicler,  which  treated  of  love  and  chivalry  and 
die  temptations  of  this  mortal  life,  —  and  one  part  discoursed 
cf  celestial  things, — and  it  was  called  the  ^'  Contemplations  of 
Lore ; "  because  at  the  time  she  wrote  it  she  thought  of  Pelayo^ 
ad  of  his  having  received  her  jewel,  and  called  her  by  the 
geotle  name  of  *^  Amiga ;  **  and  oflen  thinking  of  him,  and  of 
her  never  h&ving  beheld  him  more,  in  tender  sadness  she 
vonld  take  the  book  which  she  had  written,  and  would  read  it 
fcr  iiim,  and  while  she  repeated  the  words  of  love  which  it  con- 
tuned,  she  would  £uicy  them  uttered  by  Pelayo,  and  that  ha 
itood  before  her.* 

•  B  Ifoo  Bads,  Jktiru^on  de  EspaXa,  Part  %  e.  lUfL 


CHAPTER  IT. 

riLGUMAOB  Or  PKLATO,  ARD  WHAT 

TURK  ro  SrAIH. 

PcLATOt  anorffing  to  the  oM  dmnlda  belore  qnotai*' 
turned  to  hit  home  dcqitj  Impwed  with  the  nevehtioBa  nfe 
to  him  by  the  stintlj  hcniiit,  end  pcepered  lo  «rt  tattk  q>> 
the  pilgriniKgtt  to  the  hoty  aepulchnu  8mm  UmsHmi  Im! 
■Ileged  that  h«  was  quickened  to  this  pion  *it''»*l'>fc'«'  ^  il* 
of  violence  from  the  wicked  King  WiUxa ;  but  it  tlw 
Widn  waa  in  Via  grave  and  Roderidi  twajred  the  OotUe  i 
Ire ;  the  sage  A^pida  is  therefore  inclined  to  sttriboli  Ai' 
pilgrimage  to  the  m^terioiu  revelation  already  menlidacd. 

Haring  airan^cd  the  concerns  of  his  houseliold,  cfaoeet 
best  suit  of  arnior  from  his  annory,  and  the  best  bona 
his  Btabie,  and  supplied  himself  with  jev^  and  atom  tf  ; 
for  his  expenses,  he  took  leave  of  his  mother  md  Ui 
Lucinda,  as  if  departing  upon  a  distant  journey  in 
attended  only  by  his  page,  set  out  upon  his  holy 
DesceniUng  from  the  rugged  Pyrenees,  he  jounwysd 
the  fair  plains  of  France  to  Marseilles,  vdtere,  Isjing  |(r 
armor,  and  leav-ing  his  horses  in  safe-keeping,  he  pot  ona. 
grim's  garb,  with  staff  and  scrip  and  cockle-shell,  and  emb 
on   board  of  a  gnllcy  bound  for  Sicily.     From    Messat 
voyaged  in  a  small  baric  to  Rhodes  s  thence  In  a  pUat' 
number  of  other  [ulgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.    TIa  il^^  ga 
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year  of  pious  devotion  at  tbie  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  vimted  all 
the  places  rendered  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord«  and 
of  hb  mother  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  and  having  received  the 
order  of  Knighthood,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  his  native 
land. 

The  discreet  Agapida  here  pauses  and  forbears  to  follow  the 
ancient  chronicler  further  in  his  narration,  for  an  interval  of  ob- 
■curity  now  occurs  in  the  fortunes  of  Felayo.  Some  who  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  and  connect  the  links  of  his  romantic 
and  eventful  stoiy,  have  represented  him  as  returning  from 
his  pilgrimage  in  time  to  share  in  the  last  struggle  of  his  coun- 
try, and  as  signalizing  himself  in  the  fiital  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalete.  Others  declare  that  by  the  time  he  arrived 
io  Spain  the  perdition  of  the  country  was  complete ;  that  in- 
fidel chieftains  bore  sway  in  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors ;  that 
his  paternal  castle  was  a  ruin,  his  pother  in  her  grave,  and  his 
nster  Lucinda  carried  away  into  captivity. 

Stepping  lightly  over  this  disputed  ground,  the  cautious 
Agapida  resumes  the  course  of  the  story  where  Pelayo  dis- 
covers the  residence  of  his  sbter  in  the  city  of  G\}on,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  Mountains.  It  was 
a  formidable  fortress,  chosen  by  Taric  as  a  military  post,  to  con- 
trol the  seaboard,  and  hold  in  check  the  Christian  patriots  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  com- 
mander of  this  redoubtable  fortress  was  a  renegado  chief)  who 
has  been  variously  named  by  historians,  and  who  held  the 
sister  of  Pelayo  a  captive  ;  though  others  affirm  that  she  had 
submitted  to  become  his  wife,  to  avoid  a  more  degrading  fate. 
According  to  the  old  chronicle  already  cited,  Pelayo  succeeded 
by  artifice  in  extricating  her  from  his  hands  and  bearing  her 
away  to  the  mountains.    They  were  hotly  pursued,  but  Pelayo 
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Struck  u]i  a  steep  nnd  rugged  deRle,  where 
coiihl  pass  abreast,  and  partly  by  his  knowledge  €f 
partly  by  hurling  down  great  masses  of  rock  to  «diedc  Us 
suers.  oflft'ctcd  the  escape  of  his  sister  and  hhnadf  to  a 
part  of  the  mountains.  Here  they  found  tbemadvet  ia  a 
[vfcoii  meadow,  blocked  up  by  a  perpendicular  ptwdpiee^ 
fell  a  stream  of  water  with  great  noise  Into  a  Bator 
pool,  the  source  of  the  river  Deva.  Here  waa  die 
of  one  of  those  holy  men  who  had  accoBBpanfad 
bishop  I- rlxino  in  his  flight  from  Toledo,  and  hed  eitaUfaMi 
sanctiiar}'  among  these  mountains.  He  received  tte  Ofaebha 
fugitives  with  joy,  especially  when  he  knew  dieir  rwak  mi 
story,  and  conducted  them  to  his  retreat  A  kind  of  hiiff 
led  up  to  an  aperture  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  tao  ]Ai 
lengths  from  the  ground.  Within  was  a  lofty  cavern 
of  containing  many  people,  with  an  inner  cavern  of  adil 
magnitude.  The  outer  cavern  served  as  a  chapel,  liarii|a 
altar,  a  cnicifix,  and  an  image  of  the  blessed  Mary. 

This  wild  retreat  had  never  been  molested ;  not  a 
turban  had  been  seen  within  the  little  valley.  The 
well  known  to  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  At 
adjacent  valleys.  They  called  it  the  cave  of  Santa  Maria;  U 
it  is  more  commonly  known  to  fame  by  tlie  name  of 
It  had  many  times  been  a  secure  place  of  refuge  to 
Christians,  being  unknown  to  their  foes,  and  capable  of  Wf 
made  a  natural  citadel.  The  entrance  was  so  fiir  ttom  t^ 
ground  that  when  the  ladder  was  removed,  a  handlid  of  Btt 
could  defend  it  from  all  assault  The  small  meadow  in  tn^ 
afforded  pasturage  and  space  for  gardens ;  and  the  strean  M 
fell  from  the  rock  was  from  a  never-failing  spring.  Tkiit 
ley  was  high  in  the  mountains ;  so  high  that  the 
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vinged  its  flight  across  it,  and  the  passes  leading  to  it  were  so 
Keep  and  dangerous  that  single  men  might  set  whole  armies  at 
defiance. 

•  Such  was  one  of  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias,  which 

fRined  the  forlorn  hope  of  unhappy  Spain.  The  anchorite,  too, 

was  one  of  those  religious  men  permitted  hy  the  conquerors, 

Add  their  apparently  peaceful  and  inoffensive  lives,  to  inhabit 

ioMij  chapels  and  hermitages,  but  whose  cells  formed  places 

of  secret  resort  and  council  for  the  patriots  of  Spain,  and  who 

kept  up  an  intercourse  and  understanding  among  the  scattered 

Rmnants  of  the  nation     The  holy  man  knew  all  the  Christians 

of  the  Asturias,  whether  living  in  the  almost  inaccessible 

ores  and  dens  of  the  cli£^  or  in  the  narrow  valleys  imbedded 

imoDg  the  mountains.     He  represented  them  to  Felayo  as 

brave  and  hardy,  and  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise  that 

migfat  promise  deliverance ;  but  they  were  disheartened  by  the 

ooDtinued  subjection  of  their  country,  and  on  tlie  point,  many 

of  them,  of  descending  into  the  plains  and  submitting,  like  the 

rest  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors. 

When  Pelayo  considered  all  these  things,  he  was  persuaded 
the  time  was  come  for  effecting  the  great  purpose  of  his  soul. 
'^  Father,"  said  he,  ^  I  will  no  longer  play  the  fugitive,  nor  en- 
dure the  disgrace  of  my  country  and  my  line.  Here  in  this 
vildemess  will  I  rear  once  more  the  royal  standard  of  the 
Goths,  and  attempt,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  invader." 

The  hermit  hailed  his  words  with  transport,  as  prognostics 
of  the  deliverance  of  Spain.  Taking  staff  in  hand,  he  re- 
pared  to  the  nearest  valley  inhabited  by  Christian  fugitives. 
*  Hasten  in  every  direction,"  said  he,  ^and  proclaim  far  and 

tide  among  the  mountains  that  Pelayo,  a  descendant  of  the 

11  • 


SS4  im  Ltamnt 

Gothk  Idngi.  has  nolhried  bh 

I]ing<point  for  his  eouati;TiiMi.'' 

The  gind  tidlnga  tmn  like  wildfire  Uiroughout  all  Ae  ■» 
gions  of  tlw  Asturii*.  (^  ud  ;tmiig  ManeA  up  n  A> 
■ound,  and  wUed  whatever  wcapoos  were  M  hand.  Fna 
mountaio  cleft  and  aecret  glen  baued  forth  stark  and  Ml- 
wart  warrion,  grim  with  hanhhip,  and  armed  with  old  Goik 
weapons  that  hod  rusted  in  cavea  aince  the  battle  nf  ihc  Gimk 
lete.  Othen  turned  their  mstic  Implements  into  qwan  >b1 
bettle^xea,  and  hastened  (o  Join  tfatalHited  of  PcUyo.  £*»; 
day  beheld  Dumben  of  patriot  warrion  Milnng  In  the  nam* 
ralley,  or  rather  glen,  of  Coradooga,  did  in  all  the  nd« 
gartis  of  indent  Spun,  —  for  here  were  fti^tlvei  (rom  ciiq 
province,  who  had  preferred  liberty  aniMf  th«  sterile  mfa 
of  the  mountains  to  ease  and  sfaiTetj  in  tbe  plains.  la  a  Ml 
while  Pelayo  found  himself  at  tbe  head  of  «  Ibnai^bk  im* 
hardened  b;  toil  and  sufiering,  fired  nth  old  fifmniah  fri^ 
and  rendered  desperate  by  despdr.  With  tbcM  be  aadalriMl 
a  warlike  swaj  among  the  mountdna.  Did  ai^  infidd  tN^ 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  their  strongbdd,  the  i^imI  Urea  Vttd 
from  height  to  height,  the  steep  puses  and  defiles  briflM 
with  armed  men,  and  rocks  were  hurled  upon. the  heads  of  it 
intruders. 

By  degrees  tlie  forces  of  Pelayo  increased  so  tnncfa  ia  ma- 
ber,  and  in  courage  of  heart,  that  he  sallied  forth  firciiili>dl| 
from  the  mountains,  swept  the  sea-coast,  aaadlod  the 
in  thdr  towns  and  villages,  put  many  of  them  to  the 
and  returned  laden  with  spoil  to  the  mountains. 

His  name  now  became  the  terror  of  the  infidels, 
hope  and  conaolatioa  of  the  Chiistiani.     Hw  baait  if  ^ 
Gothic  Spdn  WIS  once  «««  lifted  up»  and  hdlad  HiMidb 
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as  the  barbinger  of  happier  days.  Her  scattered  sons  felt 
again  as  a  people,  and  the  spirit  of  empire  arose  once  more 
among  them.  Gathering  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Astu- 
rias  in  the  valley  of  Cangas,  they  resolved  to  elect  their  cham- 
pion their  sovereign.  Placing  the  feet  of  Pelayo  upon  a  shield, 
several  of  the  starkest  warriors  raised  him  alofl,  according  to 
ancient  Grothic  ceremonial,  and  presented  him  as  king.  The 
multitude  rent  the  air  with  their  transports,  and  the  mountain 
clif&,  which  so  long  had  echoed  nothing  but  lamentations,  now 
resounded  with  shouts  of  joy.*  Thus  terminated  the  interreg* 
num  of  Christian  Spain,  which  had  lasted  since  the  overthrow 
of  King  Roderick  and  his  host  on  the  banks  of  the  6uadalete» 
and  the  new  king  continued  with  augmented  xeal  his  victoriooi 
ttpeditions  against  the  infidels. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BATTLE   OF   COYADONGA. 

Tidings  soon  spread,  throughout  Spain  that  Ae  Chiisdni 
of  the  Asturias  were  in  arms  and  had  proclaimed  a  kii^-anioiig 
the  mountains.  The  veteran  chief^  Taric  el  Tuerto,  was  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  seaboard,  and  dreaded  lest  thb  insumctioi 
should  extend  into  the  plains.  He  despatched,  therefixe,  ii 
all  haste  a  powerful  force  from  Cordova,  under  the  oomnuai 
of  Ibrahim  Alcamor,  one  of  his  most  experienced  captainSi 
with  orders  to  penetrate  the  mountiuns  and  crush  this  dangei^ 
ous  rebellion.  The  perfidious  Bishop  Oppas,  who  had  pro- 
moted the  perdition  of  Spain,  was  sent  with  this  host,  in  Ae 
hope  that  through  his  artfid  eloquence  Felayo  might  be  induced 
to  lay  down  his  arms  and  his  newly  assumed  sceptre. 

The  army  made  rapid  marches,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived 
among  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Asturias.  The  Chrisdans 
had  received  notice  of  their  approach,  and  fled  to  their  &st- 
nesses.  The  Moors  found  the  valleys  silent  and  deserted; 
there  were  traces  of  men,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen. 
They  passed  through  the  most  wild  and  dreary  defiles,  among 
impending  rocks, — here  and  there  varied  by  small  green  strips 
of  mountain  meadow,  —  and  directed  their  march  for  the  lofty 
valley,  or  rather  glen,  of  Covadonga,  whither  they  learnt  fiom 
their  scouts  that  Pelayo  had  retired. 

The  newly  elected  king,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 
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Als  mighty  force,  sent  his  sister,  and  all  the  women  and  chil- 
ren  to  a  distant  and  secret  part  of  the  mountain.  He  then 
chose  a  thousand  of  his  best  armed  and  most  powerful  men, 
and  placed  them  within  the  cave.  The  lighter  armed  and  less 
Tigorous  he  ordered  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  impend- 
ing rocks,  and  conceal  themselves  among  the  thickets  with 
which  they  were  crowned.  This  done,  he  entered  the  cavern 
and  caused  the  ladder  leading  to  it  to  be  drawn  up. 

In  a  little  while  the  bray  of  distant  trumpets,  and  the  din  of 
atabals,  resounded  up  the  glen,  and  soon  the  whole  gorge  of 
ibe  mountain  glistened  with  armed  men  ;  squadron  after  squad* 
ron  of  swarthy  Arabs  spurred  into  the  valley,  which  was  soon 
whitened  by  their  tents.  The  veteran  Ibrahim  Alcamar, 
trusting  that  he  had  struck  dismay  into  the  Christians  by  this 
powerful  display,  sent  the  crafty  Bishop  Oppas  to  parley  with 
Pelayo,  and  persuade  him  to  surrender. 

The  Bishop  advanced  on  his  steed  until  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  cave,  and  Pelayo  appeared  at  its  entrance  with 
lance  in  hand.  The  silver-tongued  prelate  urged  him  to 
submit  to  the  Moslem  power,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be 
rewarded  with  great  honors  and  estates.  He  represented  the 
mildness  of  the  conquerors  to  all  who  submitted  to  their 
away,  and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  ^  Remember,"  said 
he,  *^  how  mighty  was  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who  vanquished 
both  Roman's  and  Barbarians,  yet  how  completely  was  it 
broken  down  and  annihilated  by  these  people.  If  the  whole 
nation  in  arms  could  not  stand  before  them,  what  canst  thou 
do  with  thy  wretched  cavern  and  thy  handful  of  mountaineers  ? 
Be  counselled  then,  Pelayo;  give  up  this  desperate  attempt; 
accept  the  liberal  terms  offered  thee;  abandon  these  sterile 
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mountains,  and  return  to  the  plains  to  live  in 
under  the  magnanimous  rule  of  Taric** 

I'elayo  listened  to  the  hoary  tnutor  with  "*^gm 
and  disdain.  **  Perdition  has  come  upon  Spaint*  rrpBnil  K 
''  through  the  degeneracy  of  her  sons,  the  sins  of  lier  ndH%— 
like  the  wicked  -King  Witiza  thy  brother,  —  and  the 
of  base  men  like  thee.  But  when  punishment  ia  atai 
mercy  and  forgiveness  succeed*  The  Goths  have 
lowest  extreme  of  misery ;  it  is  for  me  to  9iA  their 
in  the  turn,  and  soon  I  trust  will  it  arise  to  ita 
deur.  As  to  thee,  Don  Oppas,  thou  shalt  atand 
among  men,  false  to  thy  country,  traitorous  to  ihj 
renegade  Christian,  and  an  apostate  priest" 

So  saying  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  Bishop  and 
into  his  cave. 

Oppas  returned  pale  with  shame  and  malice  to 
''These  people,"  said  he,  ^  are  stiff-necked  in  their  rebelBaB; 
their  punishment  should  be  according  to  their  obatinacj,  mi 
should  serve  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  not  one  of  them  ihoril 
be  permitted  to  sur\'ive.'' 

Upon  this  Alcamar  ordered  a  grand  assault  upon  Ai 
cavern  ;  and  the  slingers  and  Ihe  cross-bow  men  advanced  ■ 
great  force,  and  with  a  din  of  atabals  and  tnnnpela  tht 
threatened  to  rend  the  very  rocks.  They  discfaaif^ed 
of  stones  and  arrows  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  cavem«  bat 
missiles  reboimded  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  mng  d 
them  fell  upon  their  own  heads.  This  is  recorded  aa  a  wam^ 
cle  by  pious  chroniclers  of  yore,  who  affirm  that  the 
and  arrows  absolutely  turned  in  the  air  and  killed 
bad  discharged  them. 
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When  Alcanmr  and  Oppas  saw  that  the  attack  was  ineffect- 
ual, they  brought  up  fresh  forces  and  made  preparations  to 
acale  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  At  this  moment,  says  the 
old  chronicle,  a  banner  was  put  in  the  hand  of  Felayo,  bear- 
ing a  white  cross  on  a  blood-red  field,  and  inscribed  on  it,  in 
Oialdean  characters,  was  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  a  voice 
spake  unto  him  and  said,  ^  Arouse  thy  strength ;  go  forth  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  conquer."  Who 
gave  the  banner  and  uttered  the  words  has  never  been  known ; 
the  whole,  therefore,  stands  recorded  as  a  miracle. 

Then  Pelayo  elevated  the  banner.  ^Behold,"  said  he,  ^a 
sign  from  Heaven,  —  a  sacred  cross  sent  to  lead  us  on  to  vic- 
tory." 

Upon  this  the  people  gave  a  great  shout  of  joy ;  and  when 
the  Saracens  heard  that  shout  within  the  entrails  of  the 
mountain  their  hearts  quaked,  for  it  was  like  the  roar  of 
the  volcano  giving  token  of  an  eruption. 

Before  they  could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  the 
Christians  issued  in  a  torrent  from  the  cave,  all  fired  with 
rage  and  holy  confidence.  By  their  impetuous  assault  they 
bore  back  the  first  rank  of  their  adversaries  and  forced  it 
upon  those  behind,  and  as  there  was  no  space  in  that  narrow 
valley  to  display  a  front  of  war,  or  for  many  to  fight  at  a  time, 
the  numbers  of  the  foe  but  caused  their  confusion.  The 
horse  trampled  on  the  foot,  and  the  late  formidable  host  be- 
came a  mere  struggling  and  distracted  multitude.  In  the  front 
was  carnage  and  confusion,  in  the  rear  terror  and  fright; 
wherever  the  sacred  standard  was  borne,  the  infidels  appeared 
to  fall  before  it  as  if  smitten  by  some  invisible  hand  rather 
than  by  the  Christian  band. 

Early  in  the  fight  Pelayo  encountered  Ibrahim  Alcamar. 
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They  fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  bmder  of  tte  pod 
which  springs  the  river  Deva,  and  the  Saracen  wma  iUb 
the  margin  of  that  pool,  and  his  Mood  minglad    vift  ill 
waters. 

AVhcn  the  Bishop  Oppos  beheld  this  he  would  bftfo  ia^ 
but  the  valley  was  closed  up  by  the  mass  of  coiiilMtOBt%  m1 
Pc'Iayo  overt* K)k  him  and  defied  him  to  the  fight.  But  Al 
Bishop,  though  amied,  was  as  craven  as  he  was  &]sei  mi 
yielding  up  his  weapons  implored  for  merqy.  So  Fdqft 
spared  his  life,  but  sent  him  bound  to  the  cavern. 

The  whole  Moorish  host  now  took  to  headlong  flight.  Sam 
attempted  to  clamber  to  the  summit  of  the  moantainB,  M 
they  were  assailed  by  the  troops  stationed  there  hj  Pd^% 
who  showered  down  darts  and  arrows  and  great  masses  of  nd^ 
making  fearful  havoc. 

The  great  body  of  the  army  fled  by  the  road  leading  aksf 
the  ledge  or  shelf  overhanging  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Devi; 
but  as  they  crowded  in  one  dense  multitude  upon  the  pi^ 
jecting  precipice,  the  whole  mass  suddenly  gave  way,  mi 
horse  and  horseman,  tree  and  rock,  were  precipitated  in  cm 
tremendous  ruin  into  the  raging  river.  Thus  perished  t 
great  part  of  tlie  flying  army.  The  venerable  BidMf 
Sebastiano,  who  records  this  event  with  becoming  awe,  9k 
another  miracle  wrought  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  assmi 
us  that,  in  his  time,  many  years  afterwards,  when  during  At 
winter  season  the  I>eva  would  swell  and  rage  and  tear  avij 
its  banks,  spears  and  scimitars  and  corselets,  and  the  min^el 
bones  of  men  and  steeds,  would  be  uncovered,  being  the  wieda 
and  relics  of  the  Moslem  host,  thus  marvellously  destroyed.* 

*  Judtdo  Domini  actum  ent,  ut  ipitins  montlfi  para  ee  a  ftrndamoitla 
ftxaiciDta  tria  milUa  cameorum  itupeater  in  fulinina  projedt,  atqaa  Mt 
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oprenK.  Ubi  tisqne  niuic  ipse  fluvius  dam  tempore  hyemali  alTeom  saam 
Implet,  ripasqae  diMoluit,  signa  armorom  et  oraa  eoram  evidentiMime  oetendit. 
-^  Sebtudtmiu  Sahumlieeniis  ^nte. 

Note. — To  satisQr  all  doubts  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  banner  of 
Pelayo,  that  precious  relic  Is  still  preserved  in  the  sacred  chamber  of  the  church 
of  Oviedo,  richlv  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was  removed 
lo  that  place,  hy  order  of  Alonzo  the  Third,  ftom  the  church  of  Santa  Cms, 
■ear  Cangas,  which  was  ereeUd  br  Fsvilat  flie  ton  and  successor  of  Peliqrtk 
la  mensoiy  of  this  yictoiy. 
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CnAPTER  YL 

PEL4TO   BECOMES   KINO   OF   LEON.  —  HIS  DMA! 


When  Pclayo  beheld  his  enemies  thus  scmttered  aad  fr 
stroyedy  he  saw  that  Heaven  was  on  his  nde,  and  proceeded  H 
follow  up  his  victory.  Rearing  tlie  sacred  banner^  be  i^ 
scended  through  the  valleys  of  the  Asturias,  his  anny  mapm^ 
ing,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  as  it  rolled  along ;  fiir  ttm  CM^ 
tiuns  saw  in  the  victory  of  Covadonga  a  miraculous  ii 
tion  of  Proiidence  in  behalf  of  mined  Spain,  and 
from  all  parts  to  join  the  standard  of  the  deliverer. 

Emboldened  by  numbers,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Ml 
troops,  Pelayo  directed  his  march  towards  the  fortress  of  GQi& 
The  renegado  Magucd,  however,  did  not  awut  his  comh| 
Ilis  heart  failed  him  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  deaA  d 
Alcamar,  the  destruction  of  the  Moslem  army,  and  the  flf- 
nienUng  force  of  the  Christians ;  and,  abandoning  his  poi^  hi 
marched  towards  Leon  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Pclayo  received  intelligence  of  his  movements,  and 
rapidly  through  the  mountains,  encountered  him  in  the  ftS^ 
of  Ollalos.  A  bloody  battle  ensued  on  the  banks  of  the  liver 
which  flows  through  that  valley.  Tlie  sacred  banner  «■ 
again  victorious ;  Mogued  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Pdi^i^ 
and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  of  his  host,  that  for  two  dqi 
the  river  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Saracens. 

From  hence,  Pelayo  proceeded  rapidly  to  Gyon,  vUdi  Ii 
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easily  carried  by  assault  The  capture  of  this  important  for. 
tress  gave  him  the  command  of  the  seaboard,  and  of  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains.  While  reposing  himself  after  his  victories, 
the  Bishop  Oppas  was  brought  in  chains  before  him,  and  the 
Christian  troops  called  loudly  for  the  death  of  that  traitor  and 
apostate.  But  Pelayo  recollected  that  he  had  been  a  sacred 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  regarded  him  as  a  scourge  in  the 
hand  of  Heaven  for  the  punishment  of  Spain.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  suffer  violent  hands  to  be  laid  upon  him,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  placing  him  where  he  could  no  longer  work 
mischie£  He  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  Gijon,  with  nothing  but  bread  and  water  for 
his  subsistence.  There  he  remained  a  prey  to  the  workings  of 
his  conscience,  which  filled  his  prison  with  horrid  spectres  of 
those  who  had  perished  through  his  crimes.  He  heard  wail- 
ings  and  execrations  in  the  sea-breeze  that  howled  round  the 
tower,  and  in  the  roaring  of  the  waves  that  beat  against  its 
foundations ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
dungeon,  hideously  distorted,  as  if  he  had  died  in  agony  and 
terror.* 

The  sacred  banner  that  had  been  elevated  at  Covadonga 
never  sank  nor  receded,  but  continued  to  be  the  beacon  of  de- 
liverance to  Spain.  Pelayo  went  on  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
increasing  and  confirming  his  royal  power.  Having  captured 
the  city  of  Leon,  he  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
took  there  the  title  of  the  King  of  Leon.  He  moreover 
adopted  the  device  of  the  city  for  his  arms,  —  a  blood-red  lion, 
rampant,  in  a  silver  field.  This  long  continued  to  be  the  arms 
of  Spain,  until  in  after-times  the  lion  was  quartered  with  the 
castle,  the  device  of  Burgos,  capital  of  Old  Castile. 

*  La  Deslmyeum  di  Etpana,  Part  3. 
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We  forbear  to  follow  this  patriot  prince  through  die  ml  of 
his  glorious  career.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  reigned  hng  and 
prosperously ;  extending  on  all  sides  the  triumphs  of  his  arm; 
establishing  on  solid  foundations  the  reviving  empire  of  Chri^ 
tian  Spain  ;  and  that,  after  a  life  of  constant  warfiue,  he  Aed 
in  peace  in  the  city  of  Cangas,  and  lies  buried  with  his  q[Mesi 
Gaudiosa,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Eulalia,  near  to  that  d^ 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  Peli^yOi 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  YOUTHFUL   FORTUNES   OF  ABDERAHMAW. 

"Blessed  be  God  I"  exclaims  an  Arabian  historian;  ^io 
Bis  hands  alone  is  the  destiny  of  princes.  He  overthrows  the 
loighfy,  and  humbles  the  haughty  to  the  dust ;  and  He  raises 
^  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  from  the  very  depths  of  de- 
spair!" 

The  illustrious  house  of  Omeya,  one  of  the  two  lines  de- 
scended from  Mahomet,  had  swayed  the  sceptre  at  Damascus 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  a  rebellion  broke  out,  headed  by 
Abu  al  Abbas  Safah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  caliphs, 
^  being  descended  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet 
The  rebellion  was  successful.  Meruan,  the  last  caliph  of  the 
lH)use  of  Omeya,  was  defeated  and  slain.  A  general  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Ommiades  took  place.  Many  of  them  fell  in  battle  ; 
^^y  were  treacherously  slain  in  places  where  they  had  taken 
fefuge;  above  seventy,  most  noble  and  distinguished,  were 
iiiurdered  at  a  banquet  to  which  they  had  been  invited,  and 
their  dead  bodies,  covered  with  cloths,  were  made  to  serve  as 
tables  for  the  horrible  festivity.  Others  were  driven  forth, 
forlorn  and  desolate  wanderers  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
>Qd  pursued  with  relentless  hatred  ;  for  it  was  the  determina- 
^on  of  the  usurper  that  not  one  of  the  persecuted  family  should 
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escape.  Abu  al  Abbas  took  possession  of  three  stated  pehmy 
and  delicious  gardens,  and  founded  the  powerful  dynMty  cf 
the  Abbassides,  which,  for  several  centuries,  maintained  donunr 
ion  in  the  East 

<'  Blessed  be  God  I**  again  exclums  the  Arabiaii  Ustoriaa; 
^  it  was  written  in  His  eternal  decrees  that,  notwithstandrag 
the  fury  of  the  Abbassides,  the  noble  stock  of  Omeja  ihoiild 
not  be  destroyed.  One  fruitful  branch  renudned  to  flouridi 
with  glory  and  greatness  in  another  land." 

\Vhen  the  sanguinary  proscription  of  the  Ommiadca  look 
place,  two  young  princes  of  that  line,  brothers,  by  tttt  Mnaes 
of  Solyman  and  Abderahman,  were  spared  for  a  time.  Tbdr 
personal  graces,  noble  demeanor,  and  winning  aflUMlity»  hid 
made  them  many  friends,  while  their  extreme  youth  rendeied 
tlicm  objects  of  but  little  dread  to  the  usurper.  Their  safetji 
however,  was  but  transient.  In  a  little  while  the  ausiNcioBS 
of  Abu  al  Abbas  were  aroused.  The  unfortunate  Solyman  Ul 
beneath  the  scimitar  of  the  executioner.  Ilis  brother  Abder- 
ahman was  warned  of  his  danger  in  time.  Several  of  Ui 
friends  hastened  to  him,  bringing  him  jewels,  a  dispiiae,  and  a 
fleet  horse.  **  Tlie  emissaries  of  tlie  caliph,"  sud  they,  *<  are  ia 
search  of  thee ;  thy  brother  lies  weltering  in  his  blood ;  ll|y  lo 
the  desert  I  There  is  no  safety  for  thee  in  the  habitaliona  of 
man!" 

Abderahman  took  the  jewels,  clad  himself  in  the  diigab^ 
and  mounting  the  steed,  fled  for  his  life.  As  he  paned,  a 
lonely  fugitive,  by  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  in  whidi  Ui 
family  had  long  held  sway,  their  very  walls  seemed  diipoawl 
to  betray  him,  as  they  echoed  the  swift  clattering  of  hia  ataed 

Abandoning  his  native  country,  Syria,  where  he  waa  Babli 
at  each  moment  to  be  recognized  and  taken,  he  took 
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among  the  Bedouin  Arabfl,  a  half-savage  race  of  shepherds. 
His  youth,  his  inborn  majesty  and  grace,  and  the  sweetness 
and  affability  that  shone  forth  in  his  azure  eyes,  won  the  hearts 
of  these  wandering  men.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  reared  in  the  soft  luxury  of  a  palace ;  but  he 
was  tall  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  little  while  hardened  himself 
so  completely  to  the  rustic  life  of  the  fields,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  passed  all  his  days  in  the  rude  simplicity  of 
a  shepherd's  cabin. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  upon  his  traces,  and  gave  him 
but  little  rest  By  day  he  scoured  the  plains  with  the  Bedouins, 
hearing  in  every  blast  the  sound  of  pursuit,  and  fimcying  in 
every  distant  cloud  of  dust  a  troop  of  the  caliph*s  horsemen* 
His  night  was  passed  in  broken  sleep  and  frequent  watchings, 
and  at  the  earliest  dawn  he  was  the  first  to  put  the  bridle  to 
his  steed. 

Wearied  by  these  perpetual  alarms,  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
fnendly  Bedouin%  and  leaving  Egypt  behind,  sought  a  safer 
reftige  in  Western  Africa.  The  province  of  Barca  was  at  that 
time  governed  by  Aben  Habib,  who  had  risen  to  rank  and 
fortune  under  the  fostering  favor  of  the  Ommiades.  ^  Surely," 
thought  the  unhappy  prince,  ^  I  shall  receive  kindness  and 
protection  from  this  man ;  he  will  rejoice  to  show  his  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  showered  upon  him  by  my  kindred*" 

Abderahman  was  young,  and  as  yet  knew  little  of  mankind. 
None  are  so  hostile  to  the  victim  of  power  as  those  whom  he 
has  befriended.  They  fear  being  suspected  of  gratitude  by 
bis  persecutors,  and  involved  in  his  misfortunes. 

The  unfortunate  Abderahman  had  halted  for  a  few  days  to  re* 
pose  himself  among  a  horde  of  Bedouins,  who  had  received  him 
with  their  characteristic  hospitality     They  would  gather  round 
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him  in  the  evenings  to  listen  to  his  oonversatioii, 
with  wonder  this  gently  spoken  stranger  from  the  mora 
country  of  Egypt  The  old  men  marvelled  to  find  ao  mvA 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  such  early  youth,  and  the  young 
men,  won  hy  his  frank  and  manly  carriage,  entreated  bim  to 
remain  among  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Wall  Abcn  Ilabib,  like  aU  the  gor- 
emors  of  distant  posts,  had  received  orders  from  the  caliph  ta 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  fugitive  prince.     Hearing  that  a 
young  man  answering  the  description  had  entered  the  province 
alone,  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  on  a  steed  worn  down  by 
travel,  he  sent  forth  horsemen  in  his  pursuit  with  orders  to 
bring  him  to  him  dead  or  alive.    The  emissaries  of  the  wall 
traced  him  to  his  resting-place,  and  coining  upon  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  dead  of  the  nicrht  demanded  of  the  Arabs  whether 
a  young  man,  a  stranger  fn)iu  Svria,  did  not  sojourn  among 
their  tribe.    Tlie  Kedouins  knew  by  the  description  that  the 
stranger  must  be  their  ^uest  and  feared  some  evil  was  intended 
him.    ^  Such  a  youth,**  said  they.  **  has  indeed  sojourned  among 
us ;  but  he  has  gone,  with  sfiiue  of  our  young  men,  to  a  distant 
valley  to  hunt  the  lion.**     The  emissaries  inquired  the  way  to 
the  place,  and  hastened  on  to  surprise  their  expected  prey. 

The  Bedouins  repaired  to  Abderahman,  who  was  still  sleep 
ing.  **  If  thou  hast  aught  to  fear  from  man  in  power,"  smd  they, 
^  arise  and  fly ;  for  the  horsemen  of  the  wali  are  in  quest  of 
thee  !  We  have  sent  thcui  off  for  a  time  on  a  wrong  errand, 
but  they  will  soon  return." 

^'Alos!  whither  shall  I  fly?**  cried  the  unhappy  prince; 
'^  my  enemies  hunt  me  like  the  ostrich  of  the  desert.  They 
follow  me  like  the  wind,  and  allow  me  neitlier  safety  nor  r^ 
pose!" 


Six  of  the  bravest  youths  of  the  tribe  stepped  forward.  ^  We 
have  steeds,"  said  they,  ^  that  can  outstrip  the  wind,  and  hands 
that  can  hurl  the  javelin.  We  will  accompany  thee  in  thy 
flight,  and  will  fight  by  thy  side  while  life  lasts,  and  we  have 
weapons  to  wield." 

Abderahman  embraced  them  with  tears  of  gratitude.  They 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  made  for  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  desert  By  the  faint  light  of  the  stars,  they  passed  through 
dreary  wastes,  and  over  hills  of  sand.  The  lion  roared  and 
the  hyaena  howled  unheeded,  for  they  fled  &om  man,  more 
cruel  and  relentless,  when  in  pursuit  of  blood,  than  the  saVago 
beasts  of  the  desert 

At  sunrise  they  paused  to  refresh,  themselves  beside  a 
scanty  well,  surrounded  by  a  few  palm-trees.  One  of  the 
young  Arabs  climbed  a  tree,  and  looked  in  every  direction, 
but  not  a  horseman  was  to  be  seen. 

^  We  have  outstripped  pursuit,"  said  the  Bedouins ;  **  whither 
shall  we  conduct  thee  ?  Where  is  thy  home,  and  the  land  of 
thy  people  ?  " 

^  Home  have  I  none ! "  replied  Abderahman,  mournfully, 
^  nor  family,  nor  kindred !  My  native  land  is  to  me  a  land  of 
destruction,  and  my  people  seek  my  life ! " 

The  hearts  of  the  youthful  Bedouins  were  touched  with  com- 
passion at  these  words,  and  they  marvelled  that  one  so  young 
and  gentle  should  have  suffered  such  great  sorrow  and  perse- 
cution. 

Abderahman  sat  by  the  well  and  mused  for  a  time.  At 
length,  breaking  silence,  ^  In  the  midst  of  Mauritania,"  said  he, 
*^  dwells  the  tribe  of  Zeneta.  My  mother  was  of  that  tribe ; 
and  perhaps  when  her  son  presents  himself,  a  persecuted  wan- 
derer, at  their  door,  they  will  not  turn  him  from  the  threshold." 
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^  The  Zcnetes,**  replied  the  BedoinnSy  <*  mre  among  die  bnf* 
est  and  most  hospiLible  of  the  people  of  Africa.  Never  dU 
the  unfortunate  seek  refuge  among  them  in  vun,  nor  was  tba 
stranger  repulsed  from  their  door."  So  they  moimted  tkeir 
steeds  with  renewed  spirits,  and  journeyed  with  all  ipeed  to 
Tahart,  the  capital  of  the  Zenetes. 

When  Abdenihman  entered  the  place,  followed  bj  Ua  dz 
rustic  Arabs,  all  wayworn  and  tra^xl-stained,  hia  noble  and 
majestic  demeanor  shone  through  the  simple  garb  of  a  Bedouin. 
A  crowd  gathered  around  him  as  he  alighted  from  bii  weary 
steed.  Confiding  in  the  well-known  character  of  the  tribey  be 
no  longer  attempted  concealment 

*^  You  behold  before  you,"  said  he,  **  one  of  the  proscribed 
house  of  Omcya.  I  am  that  Abdenihman  upon  whose  bead  a 
price  has  been  set,  and  who  has  been  driven  from  land  to  land 
I  come  to  you  as  my  kindred.  l^Iy  mother  was  of  your  tribe, 
and  she  told  me  with  her  dying  breath  that  in  all  time  of  need 
I  would  find  a  home  and  friends  anumg  the  Zenetes." 

Tlie  words  of  Abdorahman  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  They  pitied  his  youth  and  his  great  misfortuneti 
while  they  were  charmed  by  his  frankness,  and  by  the  manly 
graces  of  bis  person.  Tlie  tribe  was  of  a  bold  and  generom 
spirit,  and  not  to  be  awed  by  the  frown  of  power.  ^  Evil  be 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children,**  said  they,  ^  if  we  deceive  Ae 
triLst  thoii  hast  placed  in  us  !  " 

One  of  the  noblest,  Xcques,  then  took  Abderohman  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  as  his  own  child;  and  the  principtl 
people  of  the  tribe  strove  who  most  should  cherish  him  and 
do  him  honor,  —  endeavoring  to  obliterate  by  their  kindness 
the  recollection  of  his  past  misfortunes. 

Abderaliman  had  resided  some  time  among  the  hospitabli 
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Zenetes,  when  one  day  two  strangers  of  venerable  appearance^ 
attended  by  a  small  retinue,  arrived  at  Tahart  They  gave 
themselves  out  as  merchants,  and  from  the  simple  style  in 
which  they  travelled,  excited  no  attention.  In  a  little  while 
they  sought  out  Abderahman,  and,  taking  him  apart,  "  Hearken," 
said  they,  **  Abderahman,  of  the  royal  line  of  Omeya.  We  are 
ambassadors,  sent  on  the  part  of  the  principal  Moslems  of 
Spain,  to  offer  thee,  not  merely  an  asylum,  for  that  thou  hast 
already  among  these  brave  Zenetes,  but  an  empire !  Spain  b 
a  prey  to  distracting  factions,  and  can  no  longer  exist  as  a  de- 
pendence upon  a  throne  too  remote  to  watch  over  its  welfare. 
It  needs  to  be  independent  of  Asia  and  Afiica,  and  to  be 
under  the  government  of  a  good  prince,  who  shall  reside  within 
it  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  its  prosperity ;  a  prince  with 
sufficient  title  to  silence  all  rival  claims  and  bring  the  warring 
parties  into  unity  and  peace ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  suffi- 
cient ability  and  virtue  to  insure  the  welfare  of  his  dominions. 
For  this  purpose  the  eyes  of  all  the  honorable  leaders  in  Spain 
have  been  turned  to  thee  as  a  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of 
Omeya,  and  an  ofi&et  from  the  same  stock  as  our  holy  Prophet. 
They  have  heard  of  thy  virtues,  and  of  thy  admirable  con 
stancy  under  misfortunes ;  and  invite  thee  to  accept  the  sov- 
ereignty of  one  of  the  noblest  countries  in  the  world.  Thou 
wilt  have  some  difficulties  to  encounter  from  hostile  men ;  but 
thou  wilt  have  on  thy  side  the  bravest  captains  that  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  the  conquest  of  the  unbelievers.'' 

The  ambassadors  ceased,  and  Abderahman  remained  for  a 
time  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  "  God  is  great !  "  exclaimed 
he,  at  length ;  ^  there  is  but  one  Gk>d,  who  is  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet !  Illustrious  ambassadors,  you  have  put  new  life 
into  my  soul,  for  you  have  shown  me  something  to  live  for.     In 
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the  few  years  that  I  have  lived,  troubles  and  aorroVB  haTe  beei 
hcai>cd  up<in  my  heud,  and  I  have  become  inured  to  hafddupi 
and  alarms.  Since  it  is  the  wish  of  the  valiant  Ifoileiiis  of 
Spain,  I  am  willing  to  become  their  leader  and  defender,  and 
devote  niysolf  to  their  cause,  be  it  happy  or  duastrom." 

The  amlxussadora  now  cautioned  him  to  be  silent  as  to  tbcb 
errand,  and  to  depart  secretly  for  Spain.  ^  The  seaboard  of 
Africa,"  said  they,  "  swanns  with  your  enemies,  and  a  poweHol 
faction  in  Spain  would  intercept  you  on  landing,  did  they  kmem 
your  name  and  rank,  and  the  ol)ject  of  your  coming.* 

Rut  Abdcrahman  replied:  **I  have  been  cherished  in  ad* 
vcrsit)  by  these  brave  Zenctes;  I  have  been  protected  and 
honored  by  them  when  a  price  was  set  upon  my  bead,  and  ta 
harbor  me  was  great  peril.  How  can  I  keep  my  good  fortune 
from  my  benefactors,  and  desert  their  hospitable  roofr  ia 
silence  ?  He  is  unworthy  of  friendship  who  withholds  ooa- 
fidonce  from  his  friend." 

Charmed  with  the  generosity  of  his  feelings  the  ambassadors 
made  no  op]K)sition  to  his  wishes.  The  Zenetes  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  his  confidence.  They  hailed  with  joy  the 
great  change  in  his  fortunes.  The  warriors  and  the  yoaog 
men  pressed  forward  to  follow  and  aid  them  with  horse  and 
weapon  ;  ^  for  the  honor  of  a  noble  house  and  family,"  said 
they,  "•  can  be  maintained  only  by  lances  and  horsemen."  In 
a  few  days  he  set  forth  with  the  ambassadors,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  a  thousand  horsemen,  skilled  in  war,  and  exercised  in 
the  desert  and  a  lai^e  body  of  infantr}',  armed  with  lances. 
The  venerable  Xeque,  with  whom  he  had  resided,  blessed  hin^ 
and  shed  tears  over  him  at  parting,  as  though  he  had  been  Us 
own  child  ;  and  when  the  youth  passed  over  the  threshold,  the 
house  was  filled  with  lamentations. 
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CHAPTER    11 

LANDING    OF  ABDERAHHAN  IN   SPAIN.  —  CONDITION   OF  THE 

COUNTRY. 

Abderahman  ben  Oheta  arrived  in  safety  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia  and  landed  at  Almunecar,  or  Malaga,  with  his  little 
band  of  warlike  Zenetes.  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  great  con- 
fusion. Upwards  of  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Conquest 
The  ci^l  wars  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  occasional  revolts  in 
Africa,  had  caused  frequent  overflowings  of  different  tribes  into 
Spain,  which  was  a  place  of  common  refuge.  Hither,  too, 
came  the  fragments  of  defeated  armies,  desperate  in  fortune, 
with  weapons  in  their  hands.  These  settled  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  which  thus  became  divided  be- 
tween the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Alabdarides.  The  distractions  in  its  eastern  and  African  prov- 
inces prevented  the  main  government  at  Damascus  from 
exercising  any  control  over  its  distant  and  recently  acquired 
territory  in  Spain,  which  soon  became  broken  up  into  factions 
and  a  scene  of  all  kinds  of  abuses.  Every  sheik  and  wali 
considered  the  town  or  province  committed  to  his  charge  an 
absolute  property,  and  practised  the  most  arbitrary  extortions. 
These  excesses  at  length  became  insupportable,  and  at  a  con- 
vocation of  the  principal  leaders  it  was  determined,  as  a  means 
of  ending  these  dissensions,  to  unite  all  the  Moslem  provinces 
of  the  peninsula  under  one  emir,  or  general  governor.  Yusuf 
el  Fehri,  an  ancient  man  of  honorable  lineage,  being  of  the 
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tribe  of  Koreish,  and  a  descendant  of  Oeba  the  oonqueror 
Africa,  was  chosen  for  this  station.  He  began  his  rdgn  wi 
policy,  and  endeavored  to  conciliate  all  parties.  At  the  be 
of  the  Egyptian  faction  was  a  veteran  warrior,  named  Sama 
to  whom  Yusuf  gave  the  government  of  Toledo,  and  to  1 
son  that  of  Saragossa.  At  the  head  of  the  Alabdarides  i 
Amer  ben  Amru,  Emir  of  the  Seas;  his  office  being  M 
pressed,  Yusuf  gave  him  in  place  thereof  the  government  of  t 
noble  city  of  Seville.  Thus  he  proceeded  distributing  hone 
and  commands,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  secured  t 
loyalty  and  good-will  of  every  one  whom  he  benefited. 

Who  shall  pretend,  says  the  Arabian  sage,  to  content  t 
human  heart  by  benefits,  when  even  the  bounties  of  .AJlah  a 
ineffectual  ?  In  seeking  to  befriend  all  parties,  Yusuf  cieaft 
ibr  himself  inveterate  enemies.  Amer  ben  Amru,  poweii 
from  his  wealth  and  connections  and  proud  of  his  descent  fro 
Mosab,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet  in  the  battie  • 
Beder,  was  indignant  that  Samael  and  his  son,  with  whom  I 
was  at  deadly  feud,  should  be  appointed  to  such  important  coi 
mands.  He  demanded  one  of  those  posts  for  himself,  and  « 
refrised.  An  insurrection  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequenc 
and  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  i 
habitants  of  the  villages  fled  to  the  cities  for  refuge ;  flouris 
ing  towns  disappeared  fit)m  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  wc 
reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish. 

In  these  dismal  times,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  the  v€ 
heavens  gave  omens  of  the  distress  and  desolation  of  the  ear 
At  Cordova  two  pale  and  livid  suns  were  seen  shedding 
baleful  light  In  the  north  appeared  a  flaming  scythe,  and  1 
heavens  were  red  as  blood.  These  were  regarded  as  presa^ 
of  direful  calamities  and  bloody  wars. 
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At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Abderahman  in  Spain,  Yusuf 
htd  captured  Saragossa,  in  which  was  Ainer  ben  Amru,  with  his 
SOD  and  secretary,  and  loading  them  with  chains  and  putting 
tbem  on  camels,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Cordova.     lie  had 
baked  one  day  in  a  valley  called  Wadaranila,  and  was  reposing 
fith  his  fiimily  in  his  tent,  while  his  people  and  the  prisoners 
made  a  repast  in  the  open  air.    The  heart  of  the  old  emir  was 
]i8ediq>,&r  he  thought  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  with  him 
the  domination  of  Spain.    In  the  midst  of  his  exultation  some 
horaemen  were  seen  spurring  up  the  valley,  bearing  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Wali  Saraiael. 

That  officer  arrived,  covered  with  dust  and  exhausted  with 
fitf^ne.  He  brought  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Abderahman, 
and  that  the  whole  seaboard  was  flocking  to  his  standard. 
Messenger  after  messenger  arrived  confirming  the  fearful 
tidings,  and  adding  that  this  descendant  of  the  Omeyas  had 
hsen  secretly  invited  to  Spain  by  Amru  and  his  party. 

Ynsuf  waited  not  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  accusation. 
In  a  transport  of  fury  he  ordered  that^mni,  his  son,  and  sec- 
retary should  be  cut  to  pieces.  His  orders  were  instantly  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  this  cruelty,  adds  the  Arabian  chronicler,  lost  him 
the  &vor  of  Allah ;  for  from  that  time  success  deserted  hia 
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Abdebabmah  had  mdeed  beat  hailed  with  >> j  on  his  kal- 
ing.  The  old  people  huped  to  flnd  tranqoiUlQr  nndcr  tlwnaf  I 
of  one  auprenic  chieftaiOf  deaccnded  from  their  ancient  i  aHffciJ^ 
llie  young  men  were  r^oiced  to  have  a  jouthlul  wamor  t 
them  on  to  victories ;  and  the  popubce,  churned  with  ha 
ness  and  matily  beaifty,  hia  miyeaiic  yet  gracioiw  and  i 
demeanor,  shouted,  "  Long  live  Abderahmas,  UlmnunaKsif^ 
Spain  I" 

In  a  few  days  the  youthful  sovereign  nw  himadf  at  tha  ktlf 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  from  the  neighborlMoi  tt> 
Elvira,  Almeria,  Malaga,  Xeres,  and  Sidooia.  Pair  Sc«% 
threw  open  its  gates  at  his  approach,  and  celebrated  Itiaj 
with  public  rejoicings.  lie  continik»d  his  march  into  tba 
try,  vanquished  one  of  the  sons  of  Vusuf  before  the 
Cordova,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  within  iu  walb,' 
he  held  him  in  dose  siege.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
of  Yusuf,  the  father,  with  a  powerful  army,  he 
forces,  and  leaving  ten  thousand  men  to  press  the 
hastened  with  the  other  ten  to  meet  the  coming  ffae. 

Yuauf  had  indeed  mustered  a  formidable  font,  ham  tt 
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•ast  and  south  of  Spain,  and  accompanied  by  his  veteran  gen- 
'  eral,  Samael,  came  with  confident  boasting  to  drive  this  intruder 
firom  the  land.  His  confidence  increased  on  beholding  the 
•mall  army  of  Abderahman.  Turning  to  Samael,  he  repeated, 
with  a  scornful  sneer,  a  verse  from  an  Arabian  poetess,  which 
■ays: — 

^  How  hard  is  our  lot  I  We  come,  a  thirsty  multitude,  and 
lo  I  but  this  cup  of  water  to  share  among  us  I " 

There  was  indeed  a  fearfbl  odds.  On  the  one  side  were  two 
veteran  generals,  grown  gray  in  victory,  with  a  mighty  host  of 
warriors,  seasoned  in  the  wars  of  Spain.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  mere  youth,  scarce  attained  to  manhood,  with  a  hasty 
levy  of  half-disciplined  troops ;  but  the  youth  was  a  prince, 
flushed  with  hope,  and  aspiring  after  fame  and  empire,  and 
aarrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  warriors  from  Afirica,  whose 
example  infused  zeal  into  the  little  army. 

The  encounter  took  place  at  daybreak.  The  impetuous  valor 
of  the  Zenetes  carried  everything  before  it.  The  cavalry  of 
Yusuf  was  broken  and  driven  back  upon  the  infantry,  and  be« 
fore  noon  the  whole  host  was  put  to  headlong  flight  Tusuf 
and  Samael  were  borne  along  in  the  torrent  of  the  fugitives, 
'raging  and  storming,  and  making  ineffectual  efibrts  to  rally 
them.  They  were  separated  widely  in  the  confusion  of  the 
flight,  one  taking  refuge  in  the  Algarves,  the  other  in  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia.  They  afterward  rallied,  reunited  their  forces, 
and  made  another  desperate  stand  near  to  Almunecar.  The 
battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  they  were  again  defeated, 
and  driven,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
ru^ed  mountains  adjacent  to  Elvira. 

The  spirit  of  the  veteran  Samael  gave  way  before  these  fear* 
fill  reverses.    **  In  vain,  O  Yusuf  I "  said  he,  "  do  we  contend 
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with  the  praqkrmus  »Ur  of  this  ynuUUul  (waqooror 

of  AlUh  be  dam  I     Let  us  Buboiit  k>  uur  Eb1«,  wul  «ue  far  fe^ 

Tonble  temw  vrliiln  wi;  liavn  ;ct  the  nK-ana  nf  [sjatubtiaB.' 

It  wu  «  bud  uitil  fur  tbii  proud  tpLril  uT  YbhiI;  th^  U 
once  attired  tn  uncontrollrd  iwity ;  but  be  vw  ooa^dl 
ca[qtulate.  Alulcrabiiiaii  niu  as  ^eticnnu  as  braft. 
granted  the  twii  graTbi-iul«<I  gcDerak  lh<!  nuat  hooanbla  o» 
ditions,  and  evLii  tuok  the  voteran  Kuitacl  Intu  invar. 
ing  him,  aa  a  mark  of  confidence,  lo  vioit  tbo  oastent  pniriB0 
of  Spain,  and  trstittr  tlietii  lu  lnuii]uiUity.  Tu>u£  b««i>$  ^ 
livered  up  Klvira  am)  (.Irniiiiili,  nnd  complied  with  otlwr  «t^ 
cles  of  hu  capitulutioii.  was  permitted  to  retire  tti  UiamH^ 
r^oin  hia  aon  Alulwnuid.  A  general  ainaoty  to  all  ckie&oi 
Midien  who  diouM  yield  u|>  their  tirongliuMii  and  I 
their  anna  DOnipti.'tcd  tlic  iriumph  uf  Abdvrahmaii,  and 
al]  hearts  into  Dlx^iliviKt:.  Thus  temuuiited  tbU  aatcta  ibV 
gle  for  the  dominittion  "f  Spnin  ;  nnd  tliiii  the  illustrioua  to^ 
of  Omeya,  after  liaviug  been  aM  down  and  alnioet 
nated  in  the  Eivtt,  took  ncv  root,  and  hpnuig  forth  ptvifoa^ 
in  the  West. 

Wherever  Abdcrahman  appr^rcd,  he  wiu  rccetvud  with  nft 
urous  acclamalionN.  As  hi!  rodu  through  the  cities,  the 
lace  rent  the  nir  with  shouts  of  joy  i  ihi^  Ktittct; 
crowded  with  kpiK:talors,  cuger  U*  gikiii  a  Biglit  of  htt 
form  and  beaitiiog  countenance ;  and  when  the;  beUd  <■ 
mingled  nuycsty  nnd  bcuigiiitj*  of  tlicir  new  inoaarch,  and  Ma 
sweetness  and  gcnllenesa  of  hia  wliola  conduct,  tbcjr  eatdtf 
bim  as  something  more  than  niortul.  —  a«  a  UenuRceot 
sent  for  the  happiiii;ss  of  Spain. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  now  suoceeded^  JU 
man  occupied  himself  in  promoting  the  usefid  nnd 
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iu  introducing  into  Spain  the  refinements  of  the  East 
^Bottddering  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  cities  as  among 

4lie  noblest  employments  of  the  tranquil  hours  of  princes,  he 

Jbsatowed  great  pains  upon  beautifying  the  city  of  Cordova  and 
IIb  environs.  He  reconstructed  banks  and  dykes  to  keep  th^ 
GvMdalquivir  from  overflowing  its  bordera,  and  on  the  vast  ter- 
moes  thus  formed  he  planted  delightful  gardens.    In  the  midst 

iof  these  he  erected  a  lofty  tower,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
imat  and  fruitful  valley,  enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

Jn  this  tower  would  he  pass  hours  of  meditation,  gazing  on  the 
•oft  and  varied  landscape,  and  inhaling  the  bland  and  balmy 
■in  of  that  delightful  region.  At  such  times  his  thoughts 
fvould  recur  to  the  past,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  youth ;  the 
■isssacre  of  his  &mily  would  rise  to  view,  mingled  with  tender 
Moollections  of  his  native  country,  from  which  he  was  exiled. 
In  these  melancholy  musings,  he  would  sit  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  palm-tree  which  he  had  planted  in  the  midst  of  his 
garden.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ever  planted  in  Spain, 
and  to  have  been  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  palm-trees  which 
grace  the  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  The  heart  of 
Abderahman  yearned  toward  this  tree ;  it  was  the  ofispring  of 
his  native  country,  and  like  him  an  exile.  In  one  of  his  moods 
of  tenderness  he  composed  verses  upon  it,  which  have  since 
.become  famous  throughout  the  world.  The  following  is  a  rude 
but  literal  translation :  — 

**•  Beauteous  palm  1  thou  also  wert  hither  brought  a  stranger ; 
but  thy  roots  have  found  a  kindly  soil,  thy  head  is  lifted  to  the 
akies,  and  the  sweet  airs  of  Algarve  fondle  and  kiss  thy 
branches. 

^  Thou  hast  known,  like  me,  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune. 
Bitter  tears  wouldst  thou  shed,  couldst  thou  feel  my  woes. 
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Repeated  gridk  have  ormrbelraed  ne.     WItb  onljtHi 
bedewed  the  pelnit  mt  Uie  ImbLs  (if  tl>e  Kuphfsto;  butldlM 
tree  nor  river  hir^^rd  nij  iinrn>«i,  when  driwn  b;  crw)  !■ 
tnd  the  ferocious  Aim  ol  Abh**.  ftvni  the  mwimm  nf  mjdW- 
hood  and  the  Kw«<>t  ohJMts  of  my  affrction. 

"  To  tbee  no  rrtnrmhmnre  renulRB  of  my  briovvd  omKj 
I,  unhappy  I  cut  tirver  ncail  il  witiioiit  hwnl  " 

The  genero^y  f>f  Abdi-mhnian  to  hia  vxnipdahnd  ta  M 
destined  to  be  iit>i»etl.  The  vefenn  YiuuC  fai  TUting 
of  the  cities  whirh  he  hnd  tnirrfndered,  found  htnoiir* 
rounded  by  ■ealuiLi  pTirtiiuiTis  mdy  to  pKril  life  in  hb 
The  love  of  corninand  ravived  in  liis  bnom,  utd  be  n 
the  fikdlity  with  which  he  had  auflitred  hlmaeJf  tn  be 
to  submtmion.  Flui^hpd  with  new  hopes  of  sucr<eu,  hr  Oflri 
arms  to  be  secretly  c<)IWt>-il  anil  deported  in  vnrlous  vVi^ 
most  zealous  in  llnir  prufessionn  of  devotion,  and  mi«n^B<» 
nderable  body  of  trnops,  M-ixrd  tipan  thr  caittle  of  AUimAii* 
The  rash  rebellimi  wiu  aliort-Iived.  At  the 
an  amiy  sent  by  Abdrrnhmnn.  and  conunnndcd  hj  Al 
Governor  of  Seville,  the  vilUget  which  had  m  receaflf 
fessed  loyalty  to  Yit<tiir,  )iaf>tened  to  drclnre  their  iillsiliW*! 
to  the  monarch,  and  to  );ive  up  the  coiirralcil  amui,  Ahw^ 
var  was  soon  retaKon,  and  Yttsuf,  driven  to  the  envim  rf 
Ix>rea,  was  sumiiindi;d  hy  the  ravnirv  nf  Abdelmrlir*.  Tli 
veteran  endeavored  to  cut  n  pn^Mige  llirough  ibtr  eneny.W 
aAer  fighting  witli  doxp^nitc  fury,  nnit  with  n  forre  of  ana  <»■ 
credible  in  one  of  IiIa  n^.  he  fell  boneuth  blown  frrun  weapm 
of  at]  kinds,  so  ihal  nftrr  (ho  bnttic  hio  Irady  could  sandyte 
recognized,  so  numerous  were  the  wounds.  Hit  beaii 
off  and  sent  to  Cordova,  where  it  was  placed  is  an  M 
over  the  gate  of  the  dty. 
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e  o\a  lion  was  dead,  but  his  whelps  survived.  Tusuf  had 
tiree  sons,  who  inherited  his  warlike  spirit,  and  were  eager 
range  his  death.  Collecting  a  number  of  the  scattered 
lents  of  their  house,  they  surprised  and  seized  upon  To* 
during  the  absence  of  Temam,  its  wall  or  commander, 
lis  old  warrior  city,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  almost  sur* 
led  by  the  Tagus,  they  set  up  a  kind  of  robb^  hold, 
ing  the  surrounding  country,  levying  tribute,  seizing  upon 
s»  and  compelling  the  peasantry  to  join  their  standard. 
f  day  cavalcades  of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with  spoil, 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  cattle,  came  pouring  over 
ridges  on  either  side  of  the  city,  and  thronging  in  at  the 
t  —  the  plunder  of  the  surrounding  country.  Those  of  the 
litants  who  were  still  loyal  to  Abderahman  dared  not  lift 
1^  voices,  for  men  of  the  sword  bore  sway.  At  length 
clay,  when  the  sons  of  Yusuf^  with  their  choicest  troops, 
out  on  a  maraud,  the  watchmen  on  the  towers  gave  the 
I.  A  troop  of  scattered  horsemen  were  spurring  wildly 
rd  the  gates.  The  banners  of  the  sons  of  Yusuf  were  de- 
L  Two  of  them  spurred  into  the  city,  followed  by  a  hand- 
*  warriors,  covered  with  confusion  and  dismay.  They  had 
encountered  and  defeated  by  the  Wall  Tenuun,  and  one 
e  brothers  had  been  slain. 

le  gates  were  secured  in  all  haste,  and  the  walls  were 
ely  manned  when  Temam  appeared  before  them  with  his 
0,  and  summoned  the  city  to  surrender.  A  great  internal 
notion  ensued  between  the  loyalists  and  the  insurgents; 
Ktter,  however,  had  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  prevailed ; 
for  several  days,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  rock- 
fortress,  they  set  the  wall  at  defiance.  At  length  some 
e  loyal  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  who  knew  all  its  secret  and 


nUiteRaMous  puue«s,  mmne  of  wUcht  IT  AtowUmf  mf)t 
believed,  hare  cxiAed  atnce  die  i»y»  Vf  Hewl^  tfaC^ 
Tubal  CUn.  min»liii:<Nl  IVmain,  and  a  cluara  bud  flf  Ul*' 
rion.  into  tin-  vi-rj  «!Uli«  of  the  city,  whcrv  they 
peved  u  if  bv  nin«ii:.  A  panic  Minrd  wpoa  ibe 
BoRie  KHight  %nft'ly  in  »ubi»iMi(ifl, 
in  fli^it.  Cmiin.  one  of  the  sons  of  TumiC  ffrniitH  h  ^ 
girne ;  the  yoiingtfit.  unham>rd.  ««>  taktrn,  Mtd  ma  tmt  ^ 
tive  to  the  king.  iicc<mi[ianied  bj  the  bead  of  hfa 
had  been  elain  in  baillp. 

When  Abdrrahmun  Iwheltl  the  youth  tadea  wi 
reraembertxl  his  own  siiirorinits  Fn  his  mriy  dajrm,  and 
passion  on  liini ;  l>iit,  t<i  prcvrnt  liim  Onni 
chief,  he  imprifwiniii  him  in  ii  U-wer  of  tlic  wall  of  O 

In  the  Rtcnn  lime,  Cosim,  wtto  had  ccc.ipMl  nMuiagrd* 
another  hand  of  w.irriHw,     Kpnin.  ti 
try,  prone  to  pHitisan  warfarv  and  petty  nwraud,  was 
time  Inl^slcd  l)y  baniix  nf  tiorntinuK  tro(>|H.  who  bad 
in  the  dril  contests :  tlieir  only  object  pUhtgr,  their 
pendence  th?  sword,  nnd  rcndy  to  flock  to  nny  new  anil 
ate  standard  tiint  promised  the  grentf^st  licrnsc.     WHh  t 
lian  force  thus  levied.  Casdni  scoured  the  country,  took  SMi 
by  stonn,  and  surprised  Seville  while  in  a  stnte  of  im«uq«A| 
security. 

Abdenihman  put  himself  at  the  hcitd  of  his  faithful  ZcaM 
and  took  the  field  in  person.  Ily  the  rapidity  of  his  imh 
menta  the  rebels  were  defeated,  Sidonia  nnd  5terille  t|iuAT 
retaken,  and  Cnsim  wns  nitidis  prtKiinrr.  The  ^rkKnitf^' 
Abderahman  was  ag;riiri  exhihitcil  toward  this  imlbftt— **^ 
of  TusnC  He  spared  his  life,  and  sent  Um  to  \m^ 
lower  at  ToledoL  * 
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The  veteran  Samael  had  taken  no  part  in  these  insurrectional 
ImuI  attended  fiuthfully  to  the  afi&irs  intrusted  to  him  by 
m.  The  death  of  his  old  friend  and  colleague, 
however,  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  his  family, 
him  with  despondency.  Fearing  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
and  the  dangers  incident  to  public  employ,  he  entreated 
king  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  his  house  in  Seguenza, 
Jtod  indulge  a  privacy  and  repose  suited  to  his  advanced  age. 
JHb  prayer  was  granted.  The  veteran  laid  by  his  arms,  bat- 
imtd  in  a  thousand  conflicts ;  hung  his  sword  and  lance  against 
Jhe  wall,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  gave  himself  up  ap« 
jpvently  to  the  sweets  of  quiet  and  unambitious  leisure. 
if  ^  Who  can  count,  however,  upon  the  tranquil  content  of  a 
kMurt  nurtured  amid  the  storms  of  war  and  ambition  ?  Under 
Ihe  ashes  of  this  outward  humility  were  glowing  the  coals  of 
kction.  In  his  seemingly  philosophical  retirement,  Samael  was 
lOBcerting  with  his  friends  new  treason  against  Abderahman. 
ffis  plot  was  discovered ;  his  house  was  suddenly  surrounded 
hgf  troops ;  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  tower  at  Toledo,  where, 
Mk  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  died  in  captivity. 
» •  The  magnanimity  of  Abderahman  was  again  put  to  the  proof 
iff-  a  new  insurrection  at  Toledo.  Hixem  ben  Adra,  a  relation 
iC  Tusu^  seized  upon  the  Alcazar,  or  citadel,  slew  several  of 
ttie  royal  adherents  of  the  king,  liberated  Casim  from  his 
lofwer,  and,  summoning  all  the  banditti  of  the  country,  soon 
Baustered  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men.  Abderahman  was 
i|iiickly  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  with  the  troops  of  Cordova 
wmd  his  devoted  Zenetes.  The  rebels  were  brought  to  terms, 
and  surrendered  the  city  on  promise  of  general  pardon,  which 
tras  extended  even  to  Hixem  and  Casim.  When  the  chieftains 
law  Hixem  and  his  principal  confederates  in  the  power  of  Abd* 


•nhiaui,  tboj  adtiied  tilm   lo  pat  than  kll  Id  drtk.  *i 
pramiK  given  (d  iniiton  antl  rebek,"  uid  the;,  ••  b  oot 
when  it  u  lo  tb«  int«mt  of  the  suue  that  it  febould  be  I 

"No!"  replied  Abcjentutuui,  'irtbe  nfe^  of  my  itaM 
were  at  itake.  I  would  not  btmk  mr  word.*  So  Atii^to 
cODfirmed  tba  nnuMtat*.  Mid  gtmoled  IliKcm  bea  Adn  a 
IcM  life,  to  be  emploTed  1b  Burther  tretson. 

Scareelj  had  Abdmihnwn  raumcd  from  tfak 
whcD  A  powerfiti  umiv,  aenl  bjr  the  caUpli,  landed  ftoB  iHl] 
on  the  coast  or  thv  Algnrvca.  Tbo  cnmntandin'.  AJj  beaHt- 
gueth,  Emir  of  ('«inaii,  rietaud  a  rich  banner  wUcfc  bihl^ 
received  from  the  hnnds  of  the  caliph.  Whcrevitr  h«  mL  tt ' 
ordered  the  caliph  of  the  l-jist  tn  be  pntclninicd  bj  tomd  4 1 
trumpet,  denouncing  Atxleraliman  as  a  umrpcr.  th«  npM  1 
member  of  a  &mily  pro9H.-n'l>vd  and  rxccnitod  in  all  the  waf* 
of  theEaM. 

One  of  the  first  to  join  his  standnrd  wa»  nixrtn  bra  AM 
BO  recently  parduni!!]  by  Alxleraliniiui.  Ho  aelwd  npmtt. 
citadel  of  Tolrdn,  nnd  repairiog  to  the  camp  of  Mj, 
to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hnnds. 

Abderahman.   as  botil  in  w&r  oa  he  WM  gvntle  in 
took  the  field    with   his  wi>nt«d    pron^ptnon ;    ovwthMv  ^ 
enemiea  with    great  KlmighU-T :  drove  uime  to    the 
to  regain  their  fi\\\\t»,  and  otht^rs  to  tlie  monntaina.     llAMf 
of  Aly  wa*  found  on  the  fiitld  of  battle.     AbdrrHtunan  Om' 
the  head  to  be  siniclc   oif,  and  conveyml  to  C^irran,  all 
it  was  afflzed  at  night  tii  n  column  in  the  public  MpMiK.1 
this  imcription.  —  "Thus  Abderahmnn.  the  d^jisctradaniflEi 
Onieyas,  punishes  the  rash  and  arraganL"         >  ■  -v 

Hixem  ben  Adra  escaped  from  Ae  fidd  cf  |aM 
•zdted  fiutiier  tnniUes,  but  w«b  ereataany  o^Mi 
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lijijAdelmdee,  who  (wdered  his  head  to  be  struck  off  on  the 
^J||p»i|  lest  he  should  again  be  spared  through  the  wonted 
^'^maeacj  of  Abderahmmi. 

^  Notwithstanding  these  signal  triumphs,  the  reign  of  Abd« 
JjjMshnuui  was  disturbed  by  farther  insurrections,  and  by  another 
^'4noent  from  Africa,  but  he  was  victorious  over  them  all; 
iCriking  the  roots  of  his  power  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
^..JmmL  Under  his  sway,  the  government  of  Spain  became 
^aiore  regular  and  consolidated,  and  acquired  an  indepen- 
..  teice  of  the  empire  of  the  East  The  caliph  continued  to 
^,4m  considered  as  first  pontiff  and  chief  of  the  religion,  but 
^  he  ceased  to  have  any  temporal  power  over  Spain« 
L.' '  Having  again  an  interval  of  peace,  Abderahman  devoted 
i- Jkfanself  to  the  education  of  his  children.  -  Suleiman,  the 
he  appointed  wali,  or  governor,  of  Toledo ;  Abdallah, 
second,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Merida ;  but 
third  son,  Hixem,  was  the  delight  of  his  heart,  the  son 
Howara,  his  &vorite  sultana,  whom  he  loved  throughout 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  With  this  youth,  who  was 
:||ill  of  promise,  he  relaxed  from  the  fatigues  of  government ; 
jcnning  in  his  youthful  sports  amidst  the  delightful  gardens 
«f  Cordova,  and  teaching  him  the  gentle  art  of  falconry,  of 
irluch  the  king  was  so  fond  that  he  received  the  name  of 
tlie  Falcon  of  CoraixL 

•  While  Abderahman  was  thus  indulgii^  in  the  gentle  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature,  mischief  was  secretly  at  work.  Muha^ 
nuMly  the  youngest  son  of  Tusu^  had  been  for  many  years 
A  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Cordova.  Being  passive  and 
leagned,  his  keepers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  brought 
iiim  forth  from  his  dungeon.  He  went  groping  about,  how- 
•rer,  in  broad  daylight,  as  if  still  in  the  darkness  of  hlr 
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tower.  His  guards  watched  him  narroidjr,  leit  lliit  Atd 
be  a  deception,  but  were  at  length  oonvinoed  that  the  ,ki 
absence  of  light  had  rendered  him  blind.  Th^  Wfom  fi 
mitted  him  to  descend  frequently  to  the  lower  chamben  < 
the  tower,  and  to  sleep  there  occasionally  during  the  imH 
of  summer.  They  even  allowed  him  to  grope  Ui  way  I 
the  cistern,  in  quest  of  water  for  his  ablutions. 

A  year  passed  in  this  way,  without  anything  to  eidia  ■ 
picion.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the  hlindf  i 
Muhamad  was  entirely  a  deception;  and  he  was  couuerth 
a  plan  of  escape,  through  the  aid  of  some  iiieiidi  cf  i 
father,  who  found  means  to  visit  him  occasionally.  Om  m 
try  evening  in  midsummer  the  guards  had  gone  to  hatha  I 
the  Guadalquivir,  leaving  Muhamad  alone,  in  the  iM 
chambers  of  the  tower.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  li^ 
and  hearing,  than  he  hastened  to  a  window  of  the  stairai 
leading  down  to  the  cistern,  lowered  himself  as  &r  at  I 
arms  would  reach,  and  dropped  without  injury  to  the  gnm 
Plunging  into  the  Guadalquivir,  he  swam  across  to  a  Ail 
grove  on  the  opposite  side,  where  his  friends  were  wwlk 
to  receive  him.  Here,  mounting  a  horse  which  tfaey  h 
provided  for  an  event  of  the  kind,  he  fled  across  the  coonli 
by  solitary  roads,  and  made  good  his  escape  to  the  mooDtHi 
of  Jaen. 

The  guardians  of  the  tower  dreaded  for  some  time  to  nd 
known  his  flight  to  Abderahman.  When  at  length  il  w 
told  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  —  ^  All  is  the  work  of  eternal  wi 
dom ;  it  is  intended  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  benefil  ll 
wicked  without  injuring  the  good.  The  flight  of  that 
man  will  cause  much  trouble  and  bloodshed." 

His  predictions  were  verified.    Muhamad  reared  the 
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i  of  rdidBoii  in  the  mountains ;  the  8editioiis  and  dis« 
rteated  of  all  kinds  hastened  to  join  it,  together  with  sol-* 
n  of  finrtone,  or  rather  wandering  banditti,  and  he  had 
n  six  thousand  men,  well  armed,  hardy  in  habits,  and  des< 
ate  in  character.  His  brother  Casim  also  reappeared 
•t  the  same  time,  in  the  momitains  of  Ronda,  at  the  head 
a  daring  band,  that  laid  all  the  neighboring  valleys  under 
IriUulioo. 

kbderahman  summoned  his  alcaydes  from  their  various 
itaiy  posts,  to  assist  in  driving  the  rebels  from  their  moun- 
i  ftstncsses  into  the  plains.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  pro- 
sled  toil,  for  the  mountains  were  frightfully  wild  and  rug* 
.  He  entered  them  with  a  powerful  host,  driving  the 
ib  from  height  to  height,  and  valley  to  valley,  and  harass- 
them  by  a  galling  fire  from  thousands  of  cross-bows, 
lengdi  a  decisive  batde  took  place  near  the  river  Gua- 
mar.  The  rebels  were  signally  defeated ;  four  thousand 
in  action ;  many  were  drowned  in  the  river,  and  Muhamad, 
I  a  few  horsemen,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  the  Ai- 
res. Here  he  was  hunted  by  the  alcaydes  from  one  des- 
e  retreat  to  another ;  his  few  followers  grew  tired  of  shar- 
the  disastrous  fortunes  of  a  fated  man,  one  by  one  de- 
ed him,  and  he  himself  deserted  the  remainder,  fearing 
r  might  give  him  up,  to  purchase  their  own  pardon, 
onely  and  disguised,  he  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
sts,  or  lurked  in  dens  and  caverns,  like  a  famished 
!^  often  casting  back  his  thoughts  with  regret  to  the 
I  of  his  captivity  in  the  gloomy  tower  of  Cordova.  Hun- 
at  length  drove  him  to  Alarcon,  at  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
sred.  Famine  and  misery,  however,  had  so  wasted  and 
Dged  him,  that  he  was  not  recognized.      He .  remained 
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iMul;  *  S<^  ^  Alarcon,  unnotkad  iM 
ttMuliy  lonoea&ag  himself  with  tfaa  ArmA  tt 
with   groundleu   fcKs  of  the   vengeuee  of 
Death  at  length  put  an  end  to  hia  TrrrtrhrdiMiai 

A  milder  fto  nttemied  hii  brother  CaMim.  Hcanc  4ib*l 
in  the  tnountftina  of  Murda,  ha  wm  eondueted  in  ditell 
Cordova.  On  coming  into  tha  pretnci  «(  Abdeiahwa 
his  oooe  fierce  and  haughty  sinrit,  brokan  by  iTJiliwa.  ^jm 
waj ;  be  durew  himself  on  the  earA,  Idaaad  die  dmt  liaBA 
the  feat  of  tha  king,  and  implored  hb  detaen^.  Htc  barip 
nant  lieart  of  Abderahman  wm  filled  with  melandmljr,  nikr 
than  oudtatloa,  at  beholding  thia  wrack  of  the  once  Vm^jj 
&mily  of  Tuauf  a  suppliant  at  hia  feet,  and  aulng  fiir  ■■• 
eustence.  He  thought  upon  the  mutalnli^  of  FurtuM,al 
felt  bow  insecure  are  all  her  &vora.  He  raised  the  nafafff 
'  Casim  from  the  earth,  ordered  his  irons  to  bv  taken  oC  wi 
not  content  with  mere  TorgivenesB,  treated  kira  with  haM> 
and  gave  him  possessions  in  Seville,  where  he  might  litC  k 
state  conformable  to  the  ancient  digni^  of  his  fiunilf. 
by  this  great  and  persevering  magnammitf,  Caadm  mC' 
remained  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  his  snbjecta. 

All  the  enemies  of  Abderahman  wera  at  lei^th 
be  re^ed  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Uodeas  «f 
and  so  benign  was  his  government,  that  everj 
the  revival  of  the  illustrious  line  of  Oroeja.    Be  w, 
times  accessible  to  the  humblest  of  his  suljacta 
man  ever  found  io  him  a  friend,  and   the  oppressed  a  pi» 
tector.    He  improved   the  administration  of  justice  t  aalifc*  | 
lished  schools  fi>r  pablic  instruction ;  encoongad  poito^ ' 
men    of  letlan,    and    cultivated    the    ici«>ew.       H«.i<| 
tnosquea  in  ereij  dtj  that  be  visited ;  'incukitBd 
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iple  as  well  as  by  precept;  and  celebrated  all  the  festi 
vals  prescribed  by  the  Korau  with  the  utmost  magnificence 

As  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  prosperity 
with  which  he  had  been  favored,  he  undertook  to  erect  a 
Biosque  in  his  fitvorite  city  of  Cordova  that  should  rival  in 
splendor  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus,  and  excel  the  one 
recently  erected  in  Bagdad  by  the  Abassides,  the  supplanters 
of  his  family. 

It  is  said  that  he  himself  furnished  the  plan  for  this  famous 
edifice,  and  even  worked  on  it,  with  his  own  hands,  one  hour 
in  each  day,  to  testify  his  zeal  and  humility  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  animate  his  workmen.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  it  completed,  but  it  was  finished  according  to  his  plans 
by  his  son  Hixem.  When  finished,  it  surpassed  the  most 
splendid  mosques  of  the  East  It  was  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Within  were 
twenty-eight  aisles,  crossed  by  nineteen,  supported  by  a  thou- 
sand and  ninety-three  columns  of  marble.  There  were  nine- 
teen portals,  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  of  rare  work- 
manship. The  principal  portal  was  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  On  the  summit  of  the  grand  cupola  were  three  gilt 
balls,  surmounted  by  a  golden  pomegranate.  At  night  the 
mosque  was  illuminated  with  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
lamps,  and  great  sums  were  expended  in  amber  and  aloes, 
which  were  burnt  as  per&mes.  The  mosque  remains  to  this 
day,  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendor,  yet  still  one  of  the 
grandest   Moslem  monuments  in  Spain. 

Finding  himself  advancing  in  years,  Abderahman  assem- 
bled in  his  capital  of  Cordova  the  principal  governors  and 
commanders  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  presence  of  them  all, 
with  great  solemnity,  nominated  his  son  Hixem  as  tne  sqo» 
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cenor  to  the  throM.  All  prwirt  ■ni5  an  oath  of  U^ 
to  Abdenhmao  during  hia  life,  Mkd  to  Hlxem  after  U»  daik 
The  prince  wu  Toui^er  Um  Ut  bmilwn,  SoIcIbmb  > 
AbdalUh;  but  he  wu  the  aoo  of  Bovara,  the  tmit^  ^ 
loved  aultena  of  Abdenihnun,  end  her  ^•Bi*^^>f\|  It  b  ■^' 
gained  him  this  preferenc*. 

Within  a  few  months  eftervud  Ahderahinan  ttU  pi» 
ously  ^k  at  McridiL  Finding  his  c»d  nppraechitig,  he  mm- 
moned  Ulxem  to  hia  bedaide.  "Hj  aon,"  said  be.  'ihl 
angel  of  death  ia  bovering  over  mei  ticeaare  up.  tbtsefia^ 
in  thy  heart  thb  dying  counsel,  which  I  give  tluoDgli  lU 
great  love  I  bear  tlica.  Remember  tliat  ell  empiie  b 
God,  who  gives  and  takes  It  away,  aoeonUng  to  bis 
Since  God,  through  hia  divine  goodneaa,  baa  glvon  aa  ttfi 
power  and  niitbority,  let  ua  do  his  holy  will,  widdi  b  mI^ 
ing  else  than  to  do  good  to  all  men,  and  c^ieeially  ta  tba 
committed  to  our  protection.  Render  equal  juaHoe^  mj  n 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  never  suflbr  fayottiaa  to  b 
done  within  thy  dominion,  for  it  is  the  road  Id  penfitba.  1* 
mcrdfhl  and  benignant  to  those  dependent  upon  tha^  te 
fide  the  government  of  thy  cities  and  provinces  to  men  tf 
worth  and  experience;  punish  without  compaasioti  those  nte 
isters  who  oppress  thy  people  with  exorbitant  "^nrtimia  Rf 
thy  troops  punctually;  teach  them  to  feel  a  ceitaiMj  fa  tff 
promises ;  command  them  with  gentlenesa  but  finuBMi,  mi 
make  them  in  truth  the  defeadera  of  the  state,  Dot  ito  ^ 
itroyers.  Cultivate  unceasingly  the  affections  of  thy  pMpb; 
for  in  their  good-will  consists  the  security  of  th«  rtaM^  b 
their  distrust  its  peril,  in  their  hatred  its  certain  ndn.  Fa* 
tect  the  husbandmen,  who  cultivate  tiw  earth  and  ybU  ■ 
necessary  sustenance;  never  penait  (heir  field*  aid  pMI 
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and  gardens  to  be  disturbed.  In  a  word,  act  in  such  wise 
Aat  thy  people  may  bless  thee,  and  may  enjoy,  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wing,  a  secure  and  tranquil  life.  In  this 
consists  good  government ;  if  thou  dost  practise  it,  thou  wilt 
be  happy  among  thy  people,  and  renowned  throughout  the 
world." 

» 

Having  given  this  excellent  counsel,  the  good  King  Abd- 
erahman  blessed  his  son  Hixem,  and  shortly  after  died,  being 
but  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  age.  He  was  interred  with  great 
pomp;  but  the  highest  honors  that  distinguished  his  funeral 
were  the  tears  of  real  sorrow  shed  upon  his  grave.  He  left 
behind  him  a  name  for  valor,  justice,  and  magnanimity,  and 
forever  famous  as  being  the  founder  of  the  glorious  line  of 
the  Ommiades  in  Spain. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  FERNAN  GONZALEZ, 

COUNT  OF  CASTILE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  time  of  tiie  general  wreck  of  Spain  by  the  sudden 
tempest  of  Arab  invasion,  many  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  burying  themselves  in  narrow 
valleys  difficult  of  access,  wherever  a  constant  stream  of  water 
afforded  a  green  bosom  of  pasture-land  and  scanty  fields  for 
cultivation.  For  mutual  protection  they  gathered  together  in 
small  villages  called  castros,  or  castrellos,  witii  watch-towers 
and  fortresses  on  impending  cliffs,  in  which  they  might  shelter 
and  defend  themselves  in  case  of  sudden  inroad.  Thus  arose 
the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias,  subject  to  Pelayo  and  the  kings 
his  successors,  who  gradually  extended  their  dominions,  built 
towns  and  cities,  and  after  a  time  fixed  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  Leon. 

An  important  part  of  the  region  over  which  they  bore  sway 
was  ancient  Cantabria,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  Duero,  and  called  Castile  from  the  number  of  casUes  with 
which  it  was  studded.  They  divided  it  into  seignories,  over 
which  they  placed  civil  and  military  governors  called  counts,  — 
a  title  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  comesy  a  companion, 
the  person  enjoying  it  being  admitted  to  the  familiar  compan- 
ionship of  the  king,  entering  into  his  coimsels  in  time  of  peace, 
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uid  KconpaufiDg  Urn  to  Uw  SeU  is  tbM  «f  «v  Tbe  liik 
of  count  wu  thenHbre  mora  difniAtd  Amm  tint  of  duke  a 
the  time  of  tho  Gothic  Unga. 

The  power  of  theM  counta  incraued  to  eoch  k  degree  thl 
four  of  Ibein  fonned  k  league  to  decUri  themedics  iBAtp» ' 
dent  of  the  cmwn  of  Leon.  Ordofio  11^  wlio  anu  tfaw  tit^. 
racrived  notice  of  it,  and  got  them  into  hie  power  bj  fera,  ■ 
■ome  UKTt,  but  u  othcni  maintMii,  bj  perfiifiom  srttficb  it 
mn;  rate,  they  were  brought  to  court,  conricted  of  treeetn,  tat 
publicly  behendcd.  The  Cutiliuu  flaw  to  anns  to  rcte^ 
their  deaths,  urdoflo  took  the  fleM  wlA  a  poweiful  aim;,  U 
his  own  death  defeated  all  hh  plana. 

The  Cutiliims  now  threw  off  aDej^aiioe  to  tha  kiogdao  d~. 
Leon,  and  elected  two  Judgea  to  role  orer  tbevi, — ona  in  a  diit 
the  other  in  a  militor;  capacity.  The  firat  who  filled  Am 
stations  were  Nuito  Rasura  and  L^a  OilvOi  two  pawM 
nobles,  the  former  descended  from  Diego  Potcellat  •  oaaMrf 
Lara;  the  liUter,  ancestor  of  the  renowned  Gd  GanpaaiM 

NuBo  Rosum,  tlie  civil  and  political  ju<^  was  sx>0Maiii% 
his  son  Gonzalez  Nuno,  who  mauied  Dofia  Ximemt,  %  ta|^ 
ter  of  one  of  the  counts  of  Castile  pat  to  death  bj  OrdiloK 
From  this  ma  nif^e  came  Feman  Gomale^  the  ■ut)}eet  <f  Ai 
fbllowbig  chroaiole^ 
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CHAPTEB  L 

IN8TALLATI0N  OF  FERNAN  GONZALEZ  AS  COUNT  OF  CASTILE. 
HIS  FIB8T  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  MOORS.  —  YICTORT  OF 
BAN  QUIRCE. — HOW  THE   COUNT  DISPOSED  OF  THE  SPOILS. 

The  renowned  Feman  Gonzalez,  the  most  complete  hero  of 
his  time,  was  bom  about  the  year  887.  Historians  trace  his  de- 
scent to  NuSo  Belchidez,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, and  DoSa  Sula  Bella,  granddaughter  to  the  Prince 
Don  Sancho,  rightful  sovereign  of  Spain,  but  superseded  by 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings. 

Feman  Gonzalez  was  hardily  educated  among  the  mountains 
in  a  strong  place  called  Maron,  in  the  house  of  Martin  Gonza- 
lez, a  gallant  and  veteran  cavalier.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
was  inured  to  all  kinds  of  toils  and  penis,  —  taught  to  hunt,  to 
hawk,  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  manage  sword,  lance,  and 
buckler ;  in  a  word,  he  was  accomplished  in  all  the  noble  exer- 
cises befitting  a  cavalier. 

His  father  Gonzalvo  NuSez  died  in  903,  and  his  elder  brother 
Bodrigo  in  904,  without  issue ;  and  such  was  the  admiration 
already  entertained  of  Feman  Gronzalez  by  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers and  old  Castilian  warriors,  that  though  scarce  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  imanimously  elected  to  rule  over 
them.  His  title  is  said  to  have  been  Count,  Duke,  and  Consul, 
under  the  seignory  of  Alonzo  the  Great,  King  of  Leon.  A 
cortes,  or  assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Castile 
and  of  the  mountains,  met  together  at  the  recenUy  built  city 
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of  Bui^gn  to  do  honor  U>  hb  luuOlaUoB.     Sebas&i,  Ibe  i»- 
Downed  Biaho|>  nf  Ota,  officiated 

In  Ummc  ■tern  davi  of  S[«in,  tli«  nUntioii  of  « 
TM  not  that  (tf  Mlkrn  rax  and  idle  ccranoabL  WbM  bt 
the  rich  crown  upun  hi*  head,  he  enctfclod  U  Qkcwte  «tt' 
■hining  iteel.  With  the  sceptro  wen  tuUled  tlw  LuM  nrf 
shield,  emblems  uf  pcqu-'tuol  irnr  ttgiutMt  the  eaetnies  cf  dM 
Uth.  The  COrtos  (ix>k  this  uccuJ'io  lo  pass  the  fiiUowiiic  !■■ ' 
for  the  governini^iit  of  the  mtlrn  :  — 

1.  Above  kU  tilings  tho  people  sliould  ub«cm!  tbe  Is*  of 
God,  the  csnoii-i  and  Rtatutcs  of  the  holy  fnihcn,  th«  libtrtf 
and  privQeges  uf  tlio  Churcli,  und  the  rcjtpect  due  to  Itn, 
isten. 

2.  No  peraon  fihoul J  prosecute  Boather  wit  «f  Gt^tiim  at  w^ 
tribunal  of  justice  or  of  amiB,  under  pMln  of  befag 


S.  All  Jem  and  Hoon  who  refbaed  to  ■ 
ChriBtiai)  faith  should  deport  fiimi  Coitile  iritUn  t«o  ■oattik 

4.  That  the  cavaliers  of  noble  blood  aboold  treat  tk*  ti» 
ants  and  vassals  with  love  and  gentlenev. 

5.  That  he  who  slew  another,  or  committed  oay  edMr  |pMt^ 
offence,  should  moke  equal  measure  of  atooentaib 

6.  That  no  one  should  take  tbe  proper^  of  aniithii  i  1^ 
If  oppressed  by  poverty,  should  come  to  die  floan^  who  ttfftt 
to  be  as  a  father  to  oU. 

7.  That  all  should  unite  and  be  of  one  beott  aai  aSi  «■ 
another  in  defence  of  their  faith  and  of  tbelr  countiy. 

Such  were  the  ordinances  of  the  ancient  CortM  of  BhJmi 
brief  and  dm|Je,  and  easy  to  be  tmderatood ;  no^  «■  ak  tt» 
present  day,  muld&rious  and  perplexed,  to  tbe  eontUn  Mi. 
ndn  of  clients  and  the  enrichment  of  lawym.  • 
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Scarce  was  the  installation  ended,  and  while  Burgos  was  yet 
abandoned  to  festivity,  the  young  count,  with  the  impatient 
ardor  of  youth,  caused  the  trumpets  to  sound  through  the 
streets  a  call  to  arms.  A  captain  of  the  Moorish  king  of  To- 
ledo was  ravaging  the  territory  of  Castile  at  the  head  of  seven 
thousand  troops,  and  against  him  tlie  youthful  count  deter- 
inined  to  make  his  first  campaign.  In  the  spur  of  the  moment 
but  one  hundred  horsemen  and  fifteen  hundred  foot-soldiers 
could  be  collected ;  but  with  this  slender  force  the  count  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  Ruy  Velazquez,  a  valiant  cavalier,  re- 
monstrated against  such  rashness,  but  in  vain.  ^  I  owe,"  said 
the  count,  ^  a  death  to  the  grave ;  the  debt  can  never  be  paid 
so  honorably  as  in  the  service  of  Grod  and  my  country.  Let 
every  one,  therefore,  address  himself  heart  and  hand  to  this 
enterprise ;  for  if  I  come  face  to  face  with  this  Moor  I  will 
most  assuredly  give  him  battle."  So  saying,  he  knelt  before 
Bishop  Sebastian  of  Salamanca  and  craved  his  bene<)iction. 
The  reverend  prelate  invoked  on  his  head  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  Heaven,  for  his  heart  yearned  toward  him ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  youthful  warrior  about  to  depart,  he  kindled 
as  it  were  with  a  holy  martial  fire,  and  ordering  his  steed  to  be 
saddled  he  sallied  forth  with  him  to  the  wars. 

The  litUe  army  soon  came  upon  traces  of  the  enemy  in  fields 

laid  waste,  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  count  sent  out  scouts  to  clamber  every  height  and  explore 

every  defile.     From  the  summit  of  a  hill  they  beheld  the 

Moors  encamped  in  a  valley  which  was  covered  with  the  flocks 

and  herds  swept  from  the  neighboring  coimtry.    The  camp  of 

the  marauders  was  formidable  as  to  numbers,  with   various 

standards  floating  in  the  breeze ;  for  in  this  foray  were  engaged 

the  Moorish  chiefs  of  Saragossa,  Denia,  and  Seville,  together 

13  • 
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with  many  valiant  Ifoalenia  wbo  had 

Africa  to  share  in  what  they  considered  a  holy  eutennhai  Ihi 

scouts  observed,  however,  that  the  moat  EnefflgBUl 

reigned  throughout  the  camp ;  some  reporin^  odien 

and  revelling,  all  evidently  considerii^  themseli 

any  attack. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  count  led  his  men  secretly  and  Jhallj 
to  the  assault,  and  canie  upon  the  Moors  in  the  nddst  of  thcfe 
revelry,  before  they  had  time  to  buckle  on  their  armor.  Ths 
infidels,  however,  made  a  brave  though  confused  resistanoe; 
the  camp  was  strewn  with  their  dead;  many  were  takea 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  began  to  falter.  The  count  killed  AA 
captiin-gcncral  with  his  own  hand,  in  dngle  flgfati  as  he  wss 
bravely  rallying  his  troops.  Upon  seeing  him  (oil,  the  Moon 
threw  down  their  weapons  and  fled. 

Immense  booty  was  found  in  the  Moorish  camp,  —  partly  die 
rich  amis  and  equipments  of  the  infidel  warriors,  partly  the 
plunder  of  the  country.  An  ordinary  victor  would  have  merely 
shared  the  spoils  with  his  soldiery,  but  the  count  was  as  pkwi 
as  he  was  brave,  and  moreover,  liad  by  his  ade  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  as  counsellor.  Contenting  himself  there* 
fore,  with  distributing  one  third  among  liis  soldiery,  he  shared 
the  rest  with  God,  devoting  a  large  part  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  relief  of  souls  in  purgatory, —  a  pious  custom,  which  he  e^'er 
after  observed.  He  moreover  founded  a  church  on  the  field 
of  battle,  dedicated  to  St  Quirce,  on  whose  festival  (the  16th 
July)  this  victory  was  obtained.  To  this  church  waa  subse- 
quently added  a  monastery  where  a  worthy  fraternity  of  monks 
were  maintained  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  this  victory.  All  this  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
providential  presence  of  the  good  bishop  on  this  occasaon ;  aal 
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this  is  one  instance  of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  those 
priests  and  monks  and  other  purveyors  of  the  Church,  who 
hovered  about  the  Christian  camps  throughout  all  these  wan 
with  the  infidels. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

or  THE  SALLf  rROX  BUROOS,  AND  SURPRISB  OW  THE  OASTLS  Of 
LARA.  —  CAPITULATION  OP  THE  TOWN.  —  TI8IT  TO  ALlOnO 
THE  GREAT,   KING   OP   LEON. 

Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  did  uot  remain  idle  after  tfca 
victory  of  San  Quircc.  There  was  at  this  time  an  old  Gaide» 
strong  but  much  battered  in  the  wars,  which  protected  a  smtD 
town,  the  remains  of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Lara.  It 
the  ancient  domain  of  his  family,  but  was  at  present  in 
sion  of  the  Moors.  In  sooth  it  had  repeatedly  been  taken  aad 
rcUiken ;  for  in  those  iron  days  no  castle  nor  fortress  reniuned 
long  under  the  same  masters.  One  year  it  was  in  the  handi 
of  the  Christians ;  the  next,  of  the  Moofs.  Some  of  these 
castles,  with  tlieir  dependent  towns  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  de- 
molished ;  others  remained  silent  and  deserted,  their  or^nd 
owners  fearing  to  reside  in  them  ;  and  their  ruined  towera  were 
only  tenanted  by  bats  and  owls  and  screaming  birds  of  pvqr* 
Lara  had  lain  for  a  time  in  ruins  afVer  being  captured  by  the 
floors,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by  them,  with  diminished  gni^ 
dcur,  and  they  held  a  strong  garrison  in  the  castle,  whence 
they  sallied  forth  occasionally  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  CSiii^ 
tians.  The  Moorish  chieflain  of  Lara,  as  has  been  obserrc^ 
was  among  the  associated  marauders  who  had  been  routed  ia 
the  battle  of  San  Quirce;  and  the  Count  Feman  Gronakt 
thought  this  a  favorable  Ume  to  strike  for  the  reoovety  cf  Vk 
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fiEunily  domain)  now  that  the  infidel  possessor  was  weakened  by 
defeat  and  could  receive  no  succor. 

Appointing  Bodrigo  Velasquez  and  the  Count  Don  Vela  Al- 
varez to  act  as  governors  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  the 
count  sallied  forth  from  Burgos  with  a  brilliant  train  of  chivalry. 
Among  the  dbdnguished  cavaliers  who  attended  him  were 
Martin  Gonzalez,  Don  Gustios  Gonzalez,  Don  Yelasco^  and 
Don  Lope  de  Biscaya,  which  last  brought  a  goodly  band  of 
stout  Biscayans.  The  al&rez,  or  standard-bearer,  was  Orbita 
Velasquez,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  San 
Quirce.  He  bore  as  a  standard  a  great  cross  of  silver,  which 
shone  gloriously  in  front  of  the  host,  and  is  preserved,  even  to 
the  present  day,  in  the  church  of  San  Pedro  de  Arlanza. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  noble  cavaliers,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  with  many  esquires  and  pages  of  the  lance,  and 
three  thousand  foot-soldiers,  all  picked  men,  formed  this  small 
but  stout-hearted  army. 

The  count  led  his  troops  with  such  caution  that  they  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lara  without  being  discovered.  It  was 
the  vigil  of  St  John ;  the  country  was  wrapped  in  evening 
shadows,  and  the  count  was  enabled  to  approach  near  to  the 
place  to  make  his  observations.  He  perceived  that  his  force 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  invest  the  town  and  fortress.  Besides, 
about  two  leagues  distant  was  the  gaunt  and  rock-built  castle 
of  Carazo,  a  presidio  or  stronghold  of  the  Moors,  whence 
he  might  be  attacked  in  the  rear,  should  he  linger  before  the 
fortress.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  was  to  be 
effected  must  be  done  promptly  and  by  sudden  surprise. 
Revolving  these  things  in  his  mind  he  put  his  troops  in  am- 
bush in  a  deep  ravine  where  they  took  their  rest,  while  he 
kept  watch  upon  the  castle;  maturing  his  plans  against  the 
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morrow.    In  UiU  mxtj  he  puasd  hi*  o 
vigil  of  the  blcancd  Sl  Jolin. 

The  fbtinl  of  St.  John  h  obnmd  M  mB  ly  I 
u  CbrirtUni.  During  Um  nlgfat  bo^w  Unii  ■M#»lik 
topi  end  the  eoond  of  mnric  od  ftilM^  wm  hUM  Ah 
within  the  town.  When  the  iWng  eoi  *•■•  alni  As  «lt 
ley  of  the  Arienn  Oie  Hoora  in  the  ceittek  mh^Uib  if  ' 
en;  lurking  dinger,  threw  open  the  getei  aid  tavA  Mil 
to  recreele  thenuelvee  ia  the  green  lelde  nd  linf  A*taAi 
of  the  river.  When  they  bed  prooeadtd  to  m  CHripMHl 
distance,  end  a  hill  ehut  them  flmm  view,  the  «Nril  vM-'Hl 
eager  roUowcn  taeued  lilenlly  hot  ewUBj  flwt 
place  and  made  directly  fer  the  oitte.  Ob  i 
met  with  another  bond  of  Uoors  wbo  had  I 
forth  for  amuaeoMnt.  The  count  atniek  the  leader  to  Mt 
earth  with  one  blow  of  his  lance ;  the  ntt  wen  either  Afa 
or  talcen  piiaonera;  bo  that  not  one  ceceped  to  gba  tt 
alarm. 

Tboee  of  the  garriaon  who  bed  remained  Ib  Aa  ceiB^ 
■eeing  e  Christian  force  nishir^  up  to  the  veiy  Wilhk  ki^ 
ened  to  cloae  the  gatea,  but  it  waa  too  late.  Tba  eaaattod 
hia  cavalien  bunt  them  open  and  put  ereiy  ooe  to  &•  laMd 
who  made  oppoaition.  Leaving  Don  Bdaeco  and  a  bhAv 
of  soldiers  to  guard  the  castle,  the  count  haateaad  vriA  t» 
rest  in  pursuit  of  the  Moors  who  were  aolemiddng  llta  dif 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arlana.  Some  were  redlalag  ea  Aa 
grass,  othere  were  emusing  themselves  wHh  rnneie  and  At 
popular  dance  of  the  Zambra,  while  their  anne  li^  e 
among  the  herbage. 

At  right  of  the  Christians,  they  snatched  up  thdr  i 
end  made  a  deapetmte  though  vain  reaistoac^ 
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hours  almost  all  were  either  slain  or  captured ;  a  few  escaped 
to  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Carazo.  The  town,  seeing 
the  castle  in  the  bands  of  the  Christians  and  the  garrison 
routed  and  destroyed,  readily  capitulated ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  permitted  to  retain  unmolested  possession  of  their 
houses,  on  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  count  the  same  tribute 
which  had  been  exacted  from  them  by  the  Moorish  king. 
Don  Belasco  was  left  alcayde  of  the  fortress,  and  the  count 
returned,  covered  with  glory,  to  his  capital  of  Burgos. 

The  brilliant  victories  and  hardy  deeds  of  arms  with  which 
the  youthful  Count  of  Castile  had  commenced  his  reign  ex« 
cited  the  admiration  of  Alonzo  the  Great,  King  of  Leon, 
and  he  sent  missives  urging  him  to  appear  at  his  royal  court 
The  count  accordingly  set  forth  with  a  cavalcade  of  his  most 
approved  knights  and  many  of  his  relatives,  sumptuously 
armed  and  arrayed  and  mounted*  on  steeds  richly  caparisoned. 
It  was  a  pageant  befitting  a  young  and  magnificent  chief, 
in  the  freshness  and  pleasance  of  his  years: 

The  king  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  attended  by 
all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  court  The  count  alighted, 
and  approached  to  kiss  the  king's  hand ;  but  Alfonso  alighted 
also,  and  embraced  him  with  great  affection,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  these  illustrious  princes  continued  without  intemiptioo 
tliroughout  the  life  of  the  king. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BXrEDITION     AGAINST     THE     rORTRKSS      OP     MUGHOX.  — DB< 
PERATB    DEFENCE   OF   TUB    MOORS.  —  KNTBRPBUB    AOi 
CASTRO   XERIZ. 


Many  are  the  doughty  achievements  recorded  in 
chronicles  of  this  most  valorous  cavalier;  among  odwn  ii 
his  expedition,  with  a  chosen  band,  against  tlie  casfle  if 
Miignon,  a  place  of  great  importance,  which  stood  at  no  greil 
distince  from  Burgos.  lie  sallied  from  his  capital  ia  la 
opposite  direction,  to  delude  the  Moorish  scouts;  but  mak- 
ing a  sudden  turn,  came  upon  the  fortress  by  surpriaci  broke 
down  the  gates,  and  forced  his  way  in  at  the  head  of  hb 
troops,  having  nothing  but  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  his  hmoe 
and  sword  having  been  broken  in  the  assault  Hie  Moon 
fought  desperately  from  court  to  tower,  from  tower  to  wbD; 
and  when  they  saw  all  resistance  vain,  many  threw  thsBH 
selves  from  the  battlements  into  the  ditch  rather  than  ks 
made  captives.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison  ik  the  plaoe^  tti 
count  returned  to  Burgos. 

His  next  enterprise  was  against  Castro  XeriB,  a  citj  vidk 
a  strong  castle,  which  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Cbitikt 
the  Moorish  garrison  oflen  sweeping  the  road  between  Dmpi 
and  Leon,  carrying  off  travellers,  capturing  cattle,  and  pto- 
dering  convoys  of  provisions  and  merchandise.  The 
advanced  against  this  place  in  open  day,  ravaging  the 
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and  announcing  his  approach  by  clouds  of  smoke  from  the 
burning  habitations  of  the  Moors.  Abdallah,  the  alcayde 
of  the  fortress,  would  have  made  peace,  but  the  count  refused 
all  terms.  ^  God,"  said  he,  ^  has  appointed  me  to  rescue  his 
holy  inheritance  fh>m  the  power  of  infidels ;  nothing  is  to 
be  negotiated  but  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.** 

Abdallah  then  made  a  sally  with  a  chosen  band  of  his 
cavaliers.  They  at  first  careered  lightly  with  their  Arabian 
steeds  and  launched  their  Moorish  darts,  but  the  Christians 
closed  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Ab- 
dallah fell  by  the  sword  of  the  coimt,  and  his  followers  fled 
with  loosened  reins  back  to  the  city.  The  Christians  followed 
hard  upon  them,  strewing  the  ground  with  dead.  At  the 
gate  of  the  city  they  were  met  by  Almondir,  the  son  of  Ab- 
dallah, who  disputed  the  gateway  and  the  street  inch  by 
inch,  until  the  whole  place  ran  with  blood.  The  Moors, 
driven  from  the  streets,  took  refuge  in  the  caitle,  where  Al- 
mondir  inspirited  them  to  a  desperate  defence,  until  a  stone 
struck  him  as  he  stood  On  the  battlements,  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth  dead.  Having  no  leader  to  direct  them,  the  Moors 
surrendered.  Wlien  the  town  was  cleared  of  the  dead  and 
order  restored,  the  count  divided  the  spoils,  —  allotting  the 
houses  among  his  followers,  and  peopling  the  place  with  Chris- 
tians. He  gave  the  conunand  of  it  to  Layn  Bermudez,  with 
the  titie  of  count  From  him  descended  an  illustrious  line 
of  cavaliers  termed  de  Castro,  whose  male  line  became  ex- 
tinct in  Castile,  but  continued  to  flourish  in  Portugal.  The 
place  is  said  to  have  been  called  Castro  Xeriz,  in  consequence 
of  the  blood  shed  in  this  conflict,  —  xeriz,  in  the  Arabic  lan« 
guagc,  signifying  bloody.*^ 

*  Sandoval,  p.  301. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BOW  THB  COUHT  OF  CASTILE  AND  THB  KINO  OF  LBOV  BAD 
A  TBIUMPHANT  FOBAT  IMTO  THS  MOORISH  COUHTBT.-^ 
CAPTURE  OF  SALAMANCA.  —  OF  THE  CHALLENOB  BBOIMBff 
BT  THE   HERALD,  AND   OF  THE   COUNT'S   DBTIABOB. 

Count   Fernan  Gonzalez  was  restless,  daring  aal  i» 
petuous ;  he  seldom  suffered  lance  to  rest  on  waU  on  sIbbI 
In  stable,  and  no  Moorish  commander  could  sleep  in  qofll 
who  held  town  or  tower  in  his  neighborhood.    Sjng  Akam 
the  Great  became  emulous  of  sharing  in  his  achievement^ 
and  they  made  a  campaign  together  against  the  Moore.    Ike 
count  brought  a  splendid  array  of  Castillan  chivaliy  isto 
the  field,  together  with  a  host  of  Montaneses,  hardy  and  vig- 
orous troops  from  the  Asturias,  excellent  for  maraudii^ 
fare.    The  King  of  Leon  brought  his  veteran  bands, 
to  battle.    With  their  united  forces  they  ravaged  the  MooriA  * 
country,  marking  their  way  with  havoc  and  devastation ;  s^ 
rived  before  Salamanca,  they  took  that  city  by  storm  afler 
a  brave  defence,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  sacked  by  the  aoldieq^ 
Afler  which  such  of  the  Moors  as  chose  to  remain  in  it  veit 
suffered  to  retain  their  possessions  as  vassals  to  the  kii^ 
Having  accomplished  this  triumphant  foray,  th^  rttunift 
each  one  to  his  capital. 

The  Count  of  Castile  did  not  repose  long  in  his  pshea 
One  day  a  Moorish  herald,  magnificently  dressed^  rodo  into 
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city  of  Bui|^  bringing  Fernan  Gk>nzalez  a  cartel  of 
ance.    It  was  firom  a  vaunting  Moor  named  Acefali,  who 

entered  the  territories  of  Castile  with  a  powerful  force 
lorse  and  foot,  giving  out  that  he  had  come  to  measure 
ngth  and  prowess  with  the  count  in  battle.  Don  Fernan 
izalez  replied  to  the  defiance  with  weapon  in  hand  at 

head  of  his  warriors.  A  pitched  battle  ensued,  which 
sd  from  early  mom  until  evening  twilight  In  the  course 
he  fight  the  count  was  in  imminent  peril,  bis  horse  being 
id  under  him  and  himself  surrounded,  but  he  was  rescued 
lis  cavaliers.  After  great  bloodshed,  the  Moors  were  routed 

pursued  beyond  the  borders.  The  spoil  gained  in  this 
le  was  devoutly  expended  in  repairing  the  churches  of 
tOe  and  the  Montaneses. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A.    NIGHT    ASSAULT     UPON    THE    CASTLE    OF    CARAZa  — Til 
MOORISH   MAIDEN   WHO   BETRAYED   THE  GABKI80V. ' 

In  those  warlike  times  of  Spain  every  one  lived  with  IM 
in  hand ;  there  was  scarcely  a  commanding  cliff  or  hill-top  M 
had  its  castle.    Moors  and  Christians  regarded  each  other  Cna 
rival  towers  and  battlements  perched  on  opposite  heightii  mi 
were  incessantly  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the  vallqiL 

We  have  seen  that  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  had  regainrf 
possession  of  the  ancient  town  and  fortress  of  Lara,  thedt^: 
main  of  his  ancestors  ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  iritUi 
two  leagues*  distance  stood  the  Moorish  presidio  of  Canua   ft 
was  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  summit  of  a  motmtii^ 
and  the  cragged  steepness  of  its  position,  and  its  high  and  tUck 
walls  seem  to  render  it  proof  against  all  assault    The  Hoo0 
who  garrisoned  it  were  fierce  marauders,  who  used  to  sweep 
down  like  birds  of  prey  from  their  lofly  nest,  pounce  upon  Ai 
flocks  and  dwellings  of  the  Christians,  make  hasty  ravage,  ml 
bear  away  their  s|K)I1s  to  the  mouutain-top.     There  was  no  Sf* 
ing  with  safety  or  tranquillity  within  the  sco{)e  of  their  manoA* 
ings. 

Intelligence  of  their  misdeeds  was  brought  to  the  ooont  ift 
Burgos.  He  determined  to  have  that  castle  of  Carazo,  whatever 
might  be  the  cost :  for  this  purpose  he  called  a  council  of  lui 
chosen  cavaliers.  He  did  not  conceal  the  peril  of  the  enteipriMt; 
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oonAded  io  hrr,  and  pcrtniUcd  Iwr  to  return  to  the  cMd 
da;  he  Is;  in  ainbaili  with  bis  tmurn,  each  uuui  bts  ha 
his  weafKio  to  ^uartl  ngainst  uifprtse.  The  dlataot  • 
revelij  from  tlio  cutle,  with  nowntid  thco  the  ciaab  ad 
the  hnj  of  (mmpetn,  and  a  stntln  of  festive  musici  ahi 
gajrety  that  n-igncd  within.  N^;ht  caaw  on ;  boor  after  k« 
passed  away ;  lightx  glc.imcd  from  widU  and  window*,  but 
resemUing  tlid  uppoltited  signaL  It  was  almcMt  mJdiUghl,  u4 
the  count  be^jnii  t»  fiAr  the  Moorudi  damsel  had  deoeivod  U% 
when  to  his  grvtil  jo;  he  saw  the  •iganl-Ught 
one  of  the  tOAcn. 

He  now  sallied  forth  with  his  men,  sod  all.  on  loot, 
up  the  sleep  mid  rugged  height  I'licy  hod  altnoat 
foot  of  the  towcTH  wlii-n  they  were  descried  by 
cried  with  a  loiid  voice,  "  The  foe !  the  foe  1  to  ar 
The  count,  fullowcd  liy  hiit  hardy  citTaliera,  ruabed  Ibcwtrd  M 
the  gate,  cryiui;.  "  God  oiid  Saint  MiUan  I "  1'he  whole  caok 
was  instantly  in  an  uproar.  The  Moore  were  bewildered  ij 
the  sudden  suriirisc  and  the  Confusion  of  a  night  aiMtolt.  Tit} 
fought  bravely,  but  trrogulnrly.  The  Christioos  had  but  tm 
plan  and  one  object.  Aflcr  a  hard  slniggle  and  gnat  Voot 
shed,  they  forced  tlie  gate  and  made  themselves  uasten  of  (hi 
castle. 

Tbe  COimt  remained  several  days,  fortifyiDg  the  place  ■! 
garrisoDingiUlhitt  it  might  not  fall  agnin  intoUie  poeaesscn  if 
the  Moors.  lie  bestowed  magnificent  rewards  cm  the  UoefU 
damsel  who  had  thus  betrayed  her  countryniea  ;  she  tm*-™*^ 
the  Chriatiao  faith,  to  which  she  hud  just  given  such  n  (^■''J 
proof  of  devotion,  though  it  is  not  said  whether  tba  eon~*  * 
sufficient  confidence  in  her  convendon  and  ktr  aai^i 
^e^  to  pennit  her  to  rem^  in  the  linluM  Aa  k 
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Ilaving  completed  his  arrangements,  the  count  departed  on 
bis  return,  and  encountered  on  the  road  his  mother  DoSaNuna 
Fernandez,  who,  exulting  in  his  success,  had  set  out  to  visit  him 
at  Caraza  The  mother  and  son  had  a  joyful  meeting,  and 
g^ve  the  name  of  Contreras  to  the  place  of  their  encounter. 


OBBMncut  or 


CHAPTEB  TL 

ItKATH  Of  Al-rOltW,  KlirO     or    LIOK. — Tin 
MINED     TO     BTKIKK    A  ritUn     >LOir  AT    '. 
SDHHOIia   ALL  CABTILI  TO  BIB  BTAITOABO. - 
III  THS  rORKST  WHILE  VAtTDCO  rOB  TOM  1 
TOR  RKRIHT  THAT  BE  BET  WITH. 

ALrono  the  Cheat  was  bow  growii^  old  md  lBfinb;id 
bis  queen  snd  fioiu,  taking  Advanb^  of  hi>  ags  and  ftaUnm 
endeavored  by  harsOi  treatment  to  compd  him  to  fdhf'' 
the  croirn.  Count  Fcman  Goozalei  IntereedMl  bat—  tm 
but  in  vain  ;  and  Alfonso  was  at  length  oUigod  to  iHHiA 
bis  crown  to  his  oldest  son,  Don  Garda.  Hm  agod  aMMJ 
then  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ia|*t  ^ 
falling  ill  of  his  mortal  maladj,  sent  for  dia  ooont  to  OMtl 
him  to  his  death-bed  at  Zamora.  The  comtt  liEsHiiiml  dlk 
with  all  leal  and  loyalty.  lie  succeeded  in  e^bcdnganHlri 
iation  between  AlfboM  and  his  son  Don  Gftnda  to  hb  ^ 
moments,  and  was  with  the  monarch  when  he  qoieCt^  hn^i 
his  lasL  The  death  of  the  king  gave  ftvah  coar^t  4»fl 
Moon,  and  they  thought  thw  a  favorable  i 
blow  at  the  rising  power  of  the  count 
this  time  king  of  Cordova  and  Uinunamolin,  or  i 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  He  had  been  enr^ed  at  tba  CifiN 
the  castle  of  Corazo,  and  the  other  victories  of  tho  ca^it> 
now  tliat  the  latter  bad  no  longer  the  Sng  of  Laoa  ta 
him,  it  was.  thoi^ht  he  might,  I9  a  vigorauB  t/ttt^  | 
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pletely  crushed.  Abderahman  accordingly  assembled  at  Cor* 
dova  a  great  army  of  Moorish  warriors,  both  those  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  and  sent  them,  mider  the  command  of  Almanzor,  to 
ravage  the  country  of  Count  Feman'Gk>nzalez.  This  Almanzor 
was  the  most  valiant  Moorish  general  in  Spain,  and  one  on 
whom  Abderahman  depended  as  upon  his  right  hand. 

On  hearing  of  the  impending  danger.  Count  Feman  Gk>nza- 
lez  summoned  all  men  of  Castile  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
repair  to  his  standard  at  Munon.  His  force  when  assembled 
was  but  small,  but  was  composed  of  the  bravest  chivalry  of 
Castile,  any  one  knight  of  which  he  esteemed  equal  to  ten 
Moors.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  cavaliers  was  Don 
Gonzalo  Gustios,  of  Lara,  who  brought  seven  valiant  sons  to 
the  field,  —  the  same  afterwards  renowned  in  Spanish  story  as 
the  seven  princes  of  Lara.  With  Don  Gronzalo  came  also  his 
wife's  brother,  Buy  or  Bodrigo  Velasquez,  a  cavalier  of  great 
prowess. 

In  the  mean  time  tidings  continued  to  arrive  of  the  great 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  was  said  to  cover  the  cotmtry  with 
its  tents.    The  name  of  the  Moorish  general,  Almanzor,  like- 
wise inspired  great  alarm.    One  of  the  count's  cavaliers,  there- 
fore, Gonzalo  Diaz,  counselled  him  not  to  venture  upon  an  open 
batUe  against  such  fearful  odds ;  but  rather  to  make  a  tula,  or 
ravaging  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  Moors,  by  way  of  com- 
pelling them  to  make  a  truce.    The  count,  however,  rejected 
*    his  advice.    ^  As  to  their  numbers,**  said  he,  ^  one  lion  is  worth 
.'    ten  sheep,  and  thirty  wolves  could  kill  thirty  thousand  lambs, 
j    As  to  that  Moor,  Almanzor,  be  assured  we  shall  vanquish  him, 
I    and  the  greater  his  renown  the  greater  will  be  the  honor  of 
t    ibe  victory." 

The  count  now  marched  }ih  littie  army  to  Lara,  where  h« 
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pwned  to  nwsit  iIm  iM»cnniti  of  Un  wamj.  TUk  H 
troo|a  wore  Ijlng  than  Iw  OMmted  Ua  Iran*  odc  d^ 
weDt  fiirth  vith  *  few  alUiwimto  to  bant  in  the  fimMi  v 
oordered  tbe  river  Arlania.  In  the  coona  of  ihe  ^Me  li 
routed  ■  ■niiiittnHH  boar  iuhI  putsunl  it 
bralica  imtU  h<!  ttccanir  MiMtstcd  fium  hta 
lultowing  Uiv  track  tif  ilio  boar,  he  came  lo  ibc  foot  of  a : 
prGviplce,  up  which  tbc  nnimol  mtniBtail  bjr  a  rugged  and 
row  path,  -whrre  the  hnrxe  cinitd  not  fiJIow.  Tbe  < 
alighted,  tieil  his  tiiiriM>  to  aii  oak,  and  clamtwred  up  tb* 
aMisting  hltnm-lf  at  timr-s  nilh  h'la  boor-kptmr.  Tbc  path  U 
to  a  cloae  tfaickul  of  ccdon,  »unouadisg  a  uwO 
built  of  alono  and  pnrtljr  hewn  out  of  tho  ooUd  racL  Hi 
boor  had  taLcn  rcfugo  witliin,  nnd  bad  taken  his  ataad 
what  appeared  to  Im  n  iniLM  of  Ktonc.  The  count  w«s  about  la 
launch  his  j^ivtlin  wlicn  he  boWd  a  cross  of  sIadc 
what  he  now  [>i.-rcriv(rd  wua  nn  ultar,  and  lie  knew  that  be  m 
io  a  hdtj  pliicc.  IWing  as  pious  as  be  was  bfwc^  die  poi 
count  now  knelt  bcfDrr  ihc  nltar  and  a»ked  pardoo  of  God  kt 
the  aln  he  hnd  bcim  ou  tlie  point  of  committiog  j  and  wbea  la 
bad  finished  this  prajrcr,  he  added  another  fur  victot;  ow 
ttie  foe. 

While  be  woH  yet  praying,  Ihera  entered  a  vcnurable  ibmI) 
Prajr  PelaTO  by  nnmc,  who,  seeing  him  to  be  a  Chmli* 
knight,  gam  him  lit*  benediction.  He  iufortncd  the 
that  he  resided  in  lliis  hcrniitiigc  in  company  witli  two 
inonki^~- Ar.tcniu  and  Silvanci.  The  count  marvelled 
how  they  could  live  tlicre  in  a  country  ovcrruu  by  em 
and  wliicb  luid  for  u  lung  time,  and  but  r«ceittly,  been  - 
power  ti£  the  infidels,  llie  hermit  replied  that  in  Ibi 
of  God  thej  were  readj  to  endure  all  barUi^_.. 
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fliey  suffered  much  from  cold  and  hunger,  being  obliged  to  live 
chiefly  on  herbs  and  roots;  but  by  secret  paths  and  tracks 
Chey  were  in  communication  with  other  hermitages  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  aid  and 
oomfort  each  other.  They  could  also  secretly  sustain  in  the 
fiuth  the  Christians  who  were  held  in  subjection  by  the  Moors, 
and  afford  them  places  of  refuge  .and  concealment  in  cases  of 
extremity. 

The  count  now  opened  his  heart  to  the  good  hermit,  reveal- 
ing his  name  and  rank,  and  the  perils  impending  over  him  from 
the  invasion  of  the  infidel.  As  the  day  was  far  spent,  Fray 
Pelayo  prevailed  upon  him  to  pass  the  night  in  the  hermitage, 
setting  before  him  barley  bread  and  such  simple  fare  as  his  cell 
afforded. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  count  went  forth  and  found  the 
hermit  seated  beneath  a  tree  on  a  rock,  whence  he  could  look 
fiu*  and  wide  out  of  the  forest  and  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  hermit  then  accosted  him  as  one  whose  holy  and 
meditative  life  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh  had  given  to  look 
into  the  future  almost  with  the  eye  of  prophecy.  ^*  Of  a  truth, 
my  son,**  said  he,  **  there  are  many  trials  and  hardships  in  store 
for  thee  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  thou  wilt  conquer  these  Moors, 
and  wilt  increase  thy  power  and  possessions.**  He  now  re- 
vealed to  the  count  certain  signs  and  portents  which  would 
take  place  during  battle.  ^  When  thou  shalt  see  these,"  said  he, 
<*  be  assured  that  Heaven  is  on  thy  side,  and  thy  victory  se- 
cure." The  count  listened  ^rith  devout  attention.  ^  If  these 
things  do  indeed  come  to  pass,"  said  he,  ^  I  will  found  a  church 
and  convent  in  this  place,  to  be  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  the 
patron  saint  of  this  hermitage ;  and  when  I  die  my  body  shall 
be  interred  here«"  Receiving  then  the  benediction  of  the  holy 
friar,  he  departed. 


Tini   BATTLK  or  THI   FOBD  <W 

WiiKR  Ctitint  Feman  Goaales 
Ciund  dwin  in  gre»t  tUorm  ftt  hit 
had  befallen  him  i  but  be  cheered  them  *Uh  an  Bcooint 
ailventure  and  of  the  good  fiirtune  pndkled  bj  the 

It  wu  in  Uu!  month  of  Maj,  on  the  d«j  of  the  He^ 
that  the  C3ui*Uui  and  Uoslem  aimie*  cane  fa  wi^a.  ti 
other.    The  Kloon  advanced  with  a  gnat  aouml  of  i 
•talxils,  and  cymboli,  and  their  migh^  host  exteoded 
and  valley.     ^Vbcn  they  u«r  how  small  tn|s  tb«  fiwtc  of  di» 
CliriHtiam  they  put  up  derisive  shouts,  and  lusbed 
■nrround  ihcni. 

Don  Fern.-in  Gonalcz  remained  calm  and  tnunorwl 
rising  ground,  fur  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  the  a%n«fil»' 
tory  promised  by  the  hermit  was  to  take  place.  Kear  l7l|l:< 
was  a  youthful  cavalier,  Pedro  Gonzales  by  name,  native  4fl|' 
Pucnta  de  Ilitcro,  of  licrj  courage  but  vainglocioiM 
He  was  cased  in  shining  armor,  and  mounted  on  a 
horse  impatient  of  spirit  as  himself)  and 
and  champing  on  the  bit  and  pawing  the  earth. 
drew  near,  while  there  was  yet  a  large  space  betwceu 
the  Christians,  this  tiery  cavalier  could  do  looger 
sel(  but  givitii;  reins  to  his  steed  set  off  headlong  to 
the  (be;  when  suddenly  the  earth  opened,  toan  i^ 
rushed  downward  into  an  abyss,  and  the  earth  elowd  as  i 
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A  cryof  borror  ran  through  the  Christian  ranks,  and  a  panic 
iras  like  to  seize  upon  them,  but  Don  Feman  Gonzalez  rode 
bd  front  of  them,  exclaiming,  **  This  is  the  promised  sign  of  vic- 
tory. Let  us  see  how  Castilians  defend  their  lord,  for  my 
standard  shall  be  borne  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  So  say- 
ing, he  ordered  Orbita  Fernandez  to  advance  his  standard ;  and 
when  his  troops  saw  the  silver  cross  glittering  on  high  and 
borne  toward  the  enemy,  they  shouted,  **  Castile  I  Castile  I "  and 
rushed  forward  to  the  fight  Immediately  around  the  standard 
fought  Don  Gonzalo  Gustios  and  his  seven  sons,  and  he  was,  say 
Che  old  chroniclers,  like  a  lion  leading  his  whelps  into  the  fight 
Wherever  they  fought  their  way,  they  might  be  traced  by  the 
bodies  of  bleeding  and  expiring  infidels.  Few  particulars  -of 
this  battle  remain  on  record ;  but  it  is  said  the  Moors  were  as  if 
struck  with  sudden  fear  and  weakness,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Almanzor  himself  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  attended 
by  a  handful  of  his  cavaliers. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Moors  was  found  vast  booty  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  precious  things,  with  sumptuous  armor  and 
weapons.  When  the  spoil  was  divided  and  the  troops  were  re- 
freshed, Don  Feman  Gk>nzalez  went  with  his  cavaliers  in  pious 
procession  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Pedro.  Here  he  gave 
much  silver  and  gold  to  the  worthy  Fray  Pelayo,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  Christian  warriors  who 
had  £Edlen  in  baule,  and  in  prayers  for  further  victories  over 
the  infidels ;  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital 
of  Burgos.* 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  kept  his  promise  of  founding 
a  chnrch  and  monasteiy  on  the  site  of  the  hermitage.  The  latter  edifice  re- 
mained to  after  ages.  **  It  stands,**  says  Sandoval,  **  on  a  precipice  overhanging 
the  river  Arlanza,  insomuch  that  it  inspires  dread  to  look  below.  It  is  ex* 
tvemefy  ancient;  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred  persons.    Within  the  chapel 


AlriTCK    bM, 


fatOMd  IB  tlM  •»;»!  rock,  vfth  ■  •Mn*M0««U*i 
b««  Um  Chrirtbo*  BMd  la  cmmmI  IhMMlTM." 

Aocombaniiiiiaor  tbaadrtBtara«f  IktOaMtif  I 
M  that  in  Ui  da.v  ibr  Mk  MIU  (siMwl  la  wUak  Dm  Timw  «MaiiM  • 
bona,  wbco  b*  nli)rtil«d  ta  •CFwabh  ap  tha  kDI  li  fiMiril  if  tt*  kHL 
wonhrFnjr  AKt[>"l>,  b«w>nT,M*<M  BD  annUlMlM  if  *i  l*<  •■ 
loit  Iba  wboh  m^tv  villi  ihi  md;  cndaMa  tt  a  |laM  walk.  Tta  M*l 
III    II       •  iiii-.i  [•  I      I     'I'lr  i-i   '-i"   ■  iTThwIii 

Sandoral  giraaadlffcnM  auMoUalAafttoartkakMMlu.    Bam 
AlMMiir.  \m  a  n^  at  Uielr  jnganlta,  vvMaumr  Ifei*  -*-|  i'.  a^ 
allitMiac  ft«M  Ui  hMW  afdand  iha  Hum  «MHka  ta  tah^Mdad  te  kta  HM 
-  lUi  Mii^TfaM,"  ba  ad  b,  -  b  HftMMtod  k  ■■  ariM  liMaB  flEMi« 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OP    TBB    MS88AGB     SENT     BT     THE    COUNT     TO     SAHCHO     n 
KINO  OF  NAYARRE,  AND   THE  REPLY.  —  THEIR   ENCOUNIER 
IN  BATTLE. 

The  good  Count  of  Castile  was  so  inspirited  by  this  signal 
victory  over  the  Moors  and  their  great  general  Almanzor,  that 
be  determined,  now  that  be  had  a  breathing-spell  from  infidel 
war&re,  to  redress  certain  grievances  sustained  from  one  of  bis 
Christian  neighbors.  This  was  Don  Sancho  II.,  King  of 
Navarre,  sumamed  Abarca,  either  from  the  abarcas  or  shep- 
herd shoes  which  he  had  worn  in  early  life  when  brought  up 
in  secrecy  and  indigence  during  the  overthrow  of  his  country 
by  the  Moors,  or  from  making  his  soldiers  wear  shoes  of  the 
kind  in  crossing  the  snowy  Pyrenees.  It  was  a  name  by  which 
the  populace  delighted  to  call  him. 

This  prince  had  recovered  all  Navarre  from  the  infidels,  and 
even  subjected  to  his  crown  all  Biscay,  or  Cantabria,  and  some 
territory  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of  France.  Not 
content  with  these  acquisitions,  he  had  made  occasional  inroads 
into  Castile  in  consequence  of  a  contest  respecting  the  ter- 
ritories of  N^jarra  and  Bioza,  to  which  he  laid  claim*  These 
incursions  he  repeated  whenever  he  had  peace  or  truce  with 
the  Moors.* 


•  Smdord.    The  Five  Bukcp$,     Bfarian*,  lib.  8,  e.  5,  p.  867.    Crm.(km.di 
EipaMa,  part  3,  e.  18,  foL  S8. 


Count  Feman  GotuBlez,  htiiiag  now  tfna^  m  bm  fawn  o^l 

•erved,  to  Rttend  to  tfaeso  malten,  amt  mb  iniliiiMnihii  a 
Sucbo,  charged  with  a  courteoas  but  molule  ncM^ 
come,"  Sefior.  siud  the  unbuudor  to  the  kbi|^  "byfl 
of  the  Count  F«mAn  Gonzales  of  Outlle,  and  thk  !»«!■«]■ 
told  to  >ay.     You  have  done  htm  much  wnttg  in  iSaes  jml,  Ig 
leaguing  witli  the  infidel*  and  maldng  innMdi  Into  faii  ■ 
ritories  vhile  be  iros  absent  or  engaged  In  wsr.    IT  f 
amend  your  ways  in  this  respect  and  renwdjr  lbs 
do  him  much  pleasure;  but  if  you  refia^  ba  I 
defiance." 

King  Sancho  Atwrca  wa«  loat  {s  aiitnnialnnw 
nation  at  receiving  such  a  meauge  from  a  count  i 
*  Return  to  the  count,"  said  he,  "and  tell  faim  I  will  a 
ing;  that  I  marvel  at  bis  inaolence,  and  boM  him  fijraa 
man  fbr  daring  to  defy  me.  Tell  lum  bo  haa  QataaBd 
evil  counsel,  or  a  few  trifling  luccesMs  againaC  tbs  IbaK 
have  turned  lib  brain ;  but  it  will  ha  verj  d 
come  to  seek  him,  for  there  is  not  town  or  town-  fi«a  dM. 
I  will  not  drag  him  forth."  * 

The  ambassador  returned  with  tbb  reply,  nor  did  h>  f/m 
Oie  least  of  its  scorn  and  bittemesa.  Dpoo  this  the  <Mif 
assembled  his  cavaliers  and  coundllora,  and  represented  Al 
case.  He  exhorted  them  to  stand  by  him  in  seeking  rediM 
for  this  insult  and  iiyury  to  their  country  and  their  chieftA 
"  We  are  not  equal  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  but  we  ai«  « 
men,  imited  and  true  to  each  other,  and  oite  bnndnd  f 
lances  all  in  the  hands  of  chosen  cavalien,  all  of  one  li 
and  mind,  are  worth  three  hundred  placed  by  c 
bands  of  men  who  have  no  common  tie."  The  fi 
•  Chfli.  (7m.  d<  £fiaiia,  M  ivra. 
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assured  bim  they  would  follow  and  obey  biro  as  loyal  sub- 
jects of  a  worthy  lord,  and  would  prove  their  fealty  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

A  little  army  of  staunch  Castilians^was  soon  assembled, 
the  silver  cross  was  again  reared  on  high  by  the  standard- 
bearer  Orbita  Velasquez,  and  the  count  advanced  resolutely 
a  day's  journey  into  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  for  his  maxim 
was  to  strike  quickly  and  sudden.  King  Sancho  wondered 
at  his  daring,  but  hastened  to  meet  him  with  a  greatly  superior 
force.  The  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  a  place 
called  the  Era  de  GroUanda. 

The  count  now  addressed  his  men.  ^  The  enemy,"  said  he, 
**are  more  numerous  than  we;  they  are  vigorous  of  body 
and  light  of  foot,  and  are  dexterous  in  throwing  darts.  They 
will  have  the  advantage  if  they  attack  us ;  but  if  we  attack 
them  and  close  manfully,  we  shall  get  the  field  of  them  before 
tliey  have  time  to  hurl  their  darts  and  wound  us.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  make  for  the  king.  If  I  can  but  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  Castile  upon  his  person  I  care  not  how  soon  I  die." 

As  the  armies  drew  near  each  other  the  Castilians,  true 
to  the  orders  of  their  chieflain,  put  up  the  war-cry,  "  Castile ! 
Castile !  *'  and  rushing  forward,  broke  through  the  squadrons 
of  Navarre.  Then  followed  a  fight  so  pitiless  and  deadly, 
says  an  old  chronicler,  that  the  strokes  of  their  weapons 
resounded  through  the  whole  country.  The  count  sought 
King  Sancho  throughout  the  field ;  they  met  and  recognized 
each  other  by  their  armorial  bearings  and  devices.  They 
fought  with  fury,  until  both  fell  from  their  horses  as  if  dead. 
The  Castilians  cut  their  way  through  the  mass  of  the  enemy, 
and  surrounded  their  fallen  chie£  Some  raised  him  from 
the  earth  while  others  kept  off  the  foe.    At  first  they  thought 


\. 
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CKsonou  or  wwmkam  mmxaxsi. 


bint  detd,  tad  mn  load  tn  their  Imsntidons:  botwliiatli 
Uood  and  diut  were  wiped  tnm  bk  boa  be  Rvivod  mi  mM 
them  not  to  heed  him,  for  hb  iroiiDd«««fv  iuAUi)|r;  bntb 
press  on  tnd  gaia  the  nctory,  lor  h*  bad  tdam  tba  Hug  af 
NaviuTe. 

At  hcmring  this  the;  gan  a  grent  ahoat  and  ntomd  k 
the  fighti  but  those  of  Nat^ure,  seiaed  with  tairar  «t  datf 
of  their  king,  timied  their  backs  and  fled. 

Hie  count  then  caused  the  bodf  of  the  Ung  ta  be  tUrt; 
from  among  the  slain  and  to  be  ceodoctad  bade,  buasi^b^' 
attended,  to  Nuvaire.  Thus  fell  Sancho  Afaarca,  Khf  d 
Kavarre,  and  was  succeeded  I);  his  eon  Dm  Qatdi^  Mr, 
named  the  Trembler.  ; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BOW  THE  COUNT  OP  TOULOUSE  MAKES  A  OAKPAIGN  AGAINST 
CASTILE,  AND   HOW   HE   RETURNS   IN   HIS   COFFIN. 

While  the  Count  Feman  Gronzalez  was  yet  ill  of  his 
wounds  in  his  capital,  and  when  his  soldiers  had  scarce  laid 
by  their  cuirasses  and  hung  up  their  shields  and  lances,  there 
was  a  fresh  alarm  of  war.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  and 
Poictiers,  the  close  friend  and  ally  of  King  Sancho  Abarca, 
had  come  from  France  with  a  host  to  his  assistance,  but 
finding  him  defeated  and  slain,  raised  his  standard  to  make 
a  campaign,  in  his  revenge,  against  the  Castilians.  The 
Navarrese  all  gathered  round  him,  and  now  an  army  was 
on  foot  more  powerful  than  the  one  which  had  recently  been 
defeated. 

Count  Feman  Gronzalez,  wounded  as  he  was,  summoned 
his  troops  to  march  against  this  new  enemy;  but  the  war- 
worn  Castilians,  vexed  at  being  thus  called  agun  to  arms 
before  they  had  time  to  breathe,  began  to  murmur.  ^This 
is  the  life  of  the  very  devil,"  said  they,  **  to  go  about  day 
and  night,  without  a  moment's  rest  This  lord  of  ours  is  as- 
suredly Satan  himself,  and  we  are  lesser  devils  in  his  employ, 
always  busy  entrapping  the  souls  of  men.  He  has  no  pity  for 
us,  so  battered  and  worn,  nor  for  himself,  so  badly  wounded. 
It  is  necessary  that  some  one  shoidd  talk  with  him,  and  turn 
him  from  this  madness." 


109  cnROkicti  nr  wkmxam  oonAi 

Accordingly  »  hnrdr  carallrr,  Nuno  I^ijriwj:, 
with  ihc  (XMiiii  npiiiiHt  funher  Aybting  nntD  be 
cured  of  hia  woundi  and  hli  people  riwaU  kaei  iM 
pfMc :  fur  mortal  men  coold  not  nvpoit  Ui  Mai 
"  Nrir  in  this  urged  tbm^  oowwdloe,"  nldad  h^  *l 
men  are  read;  to  fight  for  and  ddbad  joa  m  A^ 
Ui<-ir  own  Kouli." 

"  Well  linve  you  apokcn,  NnSo  Jsptaf 
"yet  for  all  tliis  I  un  not  minded  to  defer  Ui 
lait  never  retumt.  An  opportn^tj  IbrageaB 
KcnIleiL  The  warrior  who  Indulgoa  b  npom 
leave  the  memory  of  greet  deeda  behbd  Urn, 
dim  when  hill  sou]  leaves  Us  bodjr-  Let  na,  IkaM 
the  ninHt  of  Ihc  days  and  bmira  allotted  na,  Mid  C 
with  Hiicli  f;loriou!i  deeda  that  the  worid  dnll  pi 
all  future  time." 

Whc-n    NuRo  I^ynn  repeated   theae  geneio— 
the    cnvalierM,    the   blood   glowed   la    didr  vein^ 
pn-gmred  thmmclvca  manfully  for  tbe  fidd;  aar  &d 
give   thcru  tiiiic  to  cnol  before  he  put  bimadf  at 
and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.    He  fbond  Oon 
on  tlie  n{>|)oiiito  lude  of  a  river  which  waa  swoUea  n 
by  recent  nlns.     Without  hesitation  he  adranoMl  !• 
but  bin  troops  were  galled  by  flights  of  daita  and  « 
they  crnsacd,  and  received  with  lancea  on  die 
the  bodies  of  many  flontcd  down  the  turbid 
perished    on   the    bonks.      They  made   good   tbrir  t 
however,  and  closed  with  the  enemy.    The  flgfal  «■ 
Date  and  the  Castillans  were  hardly  pressed,  hninj  ■» 
In  niunber.     Don  Femsn  Gooaales  galloped  alnnj  li 
of  the  enemy.    "Where  is  the  Count  of  TmilniMf 


ia«i» 
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^  let  him  come  forth  and  face  me,  —  me,  Feman  Gronzalez  of 
Castile,  who  defy  him  to  single  combat ! "  The  count  answered 
promptly  to  the  defiance.  No  one  from  either  side  presumed 
to  interfere  while  the  two  counts  encountered,  man  to  man 
and  horse  to  horse,  like  honorable  and  generous  cavaliers. 
They  rushed  upon  each  other  with  the  full  speed  of  their 
horses ;  the  lance  of  Don  Feman  pierced  through  all  the 
armor  and  accoutrements  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  bore 
him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  before  he  touched  the  earth  his 
soul  had  already  parted  from  his  body.  The  men  of  Tou- 
loase,  seeing  their  chief  fall  dead,  fled  amain,  but  were  pur- 
sued and  three  hundred  of  them  taken.* 

The  field  being  won.  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  alighted  and 
took  off  the  armor  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  with  his  own 
hands,  and  wrapped  him  in  a  xemete,  or  Moorish  mantle,  of 
great  value,  which  he  had  gained  when  he  conquered  Alman- 
zor.  He  ordered  a  coffin  to  be  made,  and  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold  and  studded  with  silver  nails,  and  he  put  therein  the 
body  of  the  count,  and  delivered  it  to  the  captive  cavaliers, 
whom  he  released,  and  furnished  with  money  for  their  ex- 
penses, making  them  swear  not  to  leave  the  body  of  the  count 
until  they  had  conducted  it  to  Toulouse.  So  the  count,  who 
had  come  from  France  in  such  chivalrous  state  at  the  head 
of  an  array  of  shining  warriors,  returned  in  his  coffin  with 
a  mourning  train  of  vanquished  cavaliers,  while  Count  Fer- 
uan  Gonzalez  conducted  his  victorious  troops  in  triumph  back 
to  Biu*gos. 

This  signal  victory  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Redemp« 
tion  926,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Monk 
on  the  throne  of  Leon  and  the  A8turias.t 

*  Cron,  Gen,  de  EapaStu  f  MariaiiA,  lib.  8,  c  6,  | .  867. 


CnAPTER  X. 

now  TIIR  COUNT  WettT  TO  RECKITS  tSB  KUm  OTA. 

ANU   WAS  TUROWK   IXTO  A- DmOKOV. OV  XI 

THAT    ViaiTKD    UlU    llf    HI!  CBAtn,  AVD    OF 
THAT   HE   HADB  TO  TBIC  rBIMCEU    rOB  Mtt 

Oakcia  II^  who  had  suceeeded  to  tba  thnn*  at  J 
the  <t<!«th  of  his  &thcr,  wu  bnn  of  loal,  tboqgb  ■ 
TcniMfMO,  or  The  Trembler.  lie  was  ao  ctlled  1 
wtiM  (ibwirvcd  to  trcmhie  on  going  into  battle  i  bu^  i 
mul  'if  otliGin,  it  WBs  only  the  flesh  that  trembled,  i 
thi>  (hit)[ri>rM  into  which  the  spirit  would  eanr  It  "nSm  k^  wm 
ile(-|)I]r  grieved  at  the  death  of  h!a  father,  ilaln  by  Anal  t^ 
nnn  fionuilei!,  nnd  would  have  taken  vengeum  bf  Ojne  Mi> 
f:irn,  liiit  he  was  counselled  by  his  mother,  the  Qneea  T^H^ 
(n  pursue  a  subtler  course.  At  her  instigatkm  OveitamiWl 
made  to  the  count  to  settle  all  the  feuds  between  NftnnaMl 
Ca.stilc  by  n  firm  alliance,  and  to  this  end  It  WM  ptopoMi  M 
the  count  should  take  to  wife  Dofla  Sancha,  the  rirtor  tf  Uf 
Garcia  and  daughter  of  King  Sancbo  Abarea.  Tte  CNrt 
accepted  gladly  the  proffered  alliance,  for  he  had  bond  if  A> 
great  merit  and  beauty  of  the  princess,  and  waa  pleHalalk 
BO  i^rceable  a  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  all  thdr  ooolMli.  A 
conference  was  accordingly  appointed  between  A*  oaaM  Mil 
King  Garcia,  to  take  place  «t  druena,  eedi  to  t*  MhaM 
mly  by  6*6  caraliers. 
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The  count  was  &ithful  to  his  compact,  and  appeared  at  tha 
appointed  place  with  five  of  the  bravest  of  his  cavaliers ;  but 
the  king  arrived  with  five-and-thirty  chosen  men,  all  armed 
ectp-a-pie.  The  count,  suspecting  treachery,  retreated  with  his 
cavaliers  into  a  neighboring  hermitage,  and  barricading  the 
door,  defended  himself  throughout  the  day  until  nightfall. 
Seeing  there  was  no  alternative,  he  at  length  capitulated  and 
agreed  to  surreftider  himself  a  prisoner,  and  pay  homage  to 
the  king,  on  the  latter  assuring  him  under  oath  that  his  life 
should  be  secure.  King  Grarcia  the  Trembler,  having  in  this 
wily  manner  gained  possession  of  the  count,  threw  him  in  irons 
and  conducted  him  prisoner  to  Navarre,  where  he  confined 
him  in  a  strong  castle  called  C^tro  Yiejo.  At  his  inter- 
cession, however,  his  five  cavaliers  were  released,  and  carried 
back  to  Castile  the  doleful  ddings  of  his  captivity. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a  brave  Norman  count,  who  was 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  St  lago  of  Compostella,  heard  that 
the  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  whose  renown  had  spread  far  and 
wide,  lay  in  chains  in  Castro  Viejo.  Having  a  vehement 
desire  to  see  the  man  of  whom  fame  had  spoken  so  loudly,  he 
repaired  to  tlie  castle  and  bribed  his  way  to  the  prison  of  the 
count  When  he  entered  and  beheld  so  noble  a  cavalier  in  a 
solitary  dungeon  and  in  chains,  he  was  sore  at  heart  The 
count  looked  up  with  wonder  as  tliis  stranger  stood  before  him 
in  pilgrim  garb  and  with  sorrowful  aspect,  but  when  he  learnt 
his  name  and  rank,  and  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  gave  him  the 
right  hand  of  friendship. 

The  pilgrim  count  left  the  castle  more  enamored  than  ever 

•of  the  character  of  Count  Feman  Gronzalez.     At  a  festival  of 

the  court  he  beheld  the  Princess  Sancha,  who  had  served  as  a 

lure  to  draw  the  good  count  into  the  power  of  bis  enemies,  and 
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he  found  her  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  a  genfle  vd  lofim 
demeanor ;  so  he  determined  to  seek  an  opportmiilj  to 
with  her  in  private,  for  surely,  thought  he,  in  audi  m 
must  dwell  the  soft  pity  of  womanhood.  Accordinglj,  one  d^y 
as  the  princess  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  lediei^  ha 
presented  himself  before  her  in  hb  pilgrim*^  gwrb^  end  pn|ed 
to  speak  with  her  apart,  as  if  on  some  holy  miaakm.  Ami 
when  they  were  alone,  **  How  is  this,  PrincesA,"  aaid  he,  'dnt 
you  are  doing  such  great  wrong  to  Heaven,  to  yoiineU^  and  to 
all  Cliristendom  ?  **  The  princess  started  and  aaid,  '■Wbt 
wrong  have  I  done  ?  "  llien  replied  the  pilgrim  count,  *  Be- 
hold, fur  thy  sake  the  noblest  of  cavaliers,  the  pride  of  Spain, 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  the  hope  of  Christendom,  Ilea  in  a 
dungeon,  fettered  with  galling  chainsi.  '\Miat  lady  but  would 
be  t<N)  happy  to  be  honored  with  tlic  love  of  Count  Feman 
Gonzalez  ;  and  thou  hast  scorned  it!  How  will  it  teU  for  thy 
fame  in  future  times,  that  thou  wast  made  a  snare  to  capture 
an  honorable  knight ;  that  the  gentlest,  the  bravest,  the  most 
generous  of  cavaliers  was  inveigled  by  the  love  of  thee  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  ?  How  hast  thou  reversed  the  tw'»ima 
of  chivalry !  Beauty  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  Talor ;  but 
thou  hast  been  its  foe  !  The  fair  hands  of  lovely  dames  have 
ever  bestowed  laurels  and  rewards  on  those  gallant  knighti 
who  sought  and  deserved  their  loves;  thou  hast  beatowcd 
chains  and  a  dungeon.  Behold,  the  floors  rejoice  in  hia  cap- 
tivity, while  all  Christians  mourn.  Thy  name  will  be  accursed 
diroughout  the  land  like  that  of  Cava ;  but  shouldat  thou  have 
tlie  heroism  to  set  him  free,  thou  wilt  be  extolled  above  all 
Spanish  ladies.  Hadst  thou  but  seen  him  as  I  have  dom^— 
%  abandoned,  enchiuned ;  yet  so  noble,  so  courteous  aa 
in  his  chsuns  that  kings  upon  their  thronea  mi^^  envy 
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the  majesty  of  his  demeanor.  If  thou  couldst  feel  love  for 
man,  thou  shouldst  do  it  for  this  knight ;  for  I  swear  to  thee  on 
this  cross  which  I  bear,  that  never  was  there  king  or  emperor 
in  the  world  so  worthy  of  woman's  love."  When  the  pilgrim 
count  had  thus  spoken,  he  left  the  princess  to  meditate  v^n 
his  words. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

or  THE  MEDITATIONS   OP  THE   PRIKCEftS,  AMD  THSIB 

HER    PLIGirr     PROM    THE    PRISOIf  WITH    THM     OOUMT,  AMC 
PERILS   OP  THE   ESCAPE.  —  THE  NUPTIALS. 

TiiK  Princess  Saiicha  remained  for  some  dme  in  die  prdot 
revolving  in  her  mind  all  that  she  hod  just  heird,  and  lender 
ncHS  for  the  Count  Fcman  Gonzalez  began  to  awaken  in  her 
boKOin  ;  for  nothing  so  touches  the  heart  of  woman  as  the  idea 
of  valor  suffering  for  her  sake.  Tlie  more  Uie  princess  medi- 
titcd  the  more  she  bcc:irnc  enamored.  She  called  to  mind 
all  she  hud  heard  of  the  illustrious  actions  of  the  count.  She 
tiiought  upon  the  pictures  just  drawn  of  him  in  prison, -~iO 
noble,  so  majestic  in  his  chains.  She  remembered  the  paitiiig 
words  of  the  pilgrim  count,  —  **  Never  was  there  Icing  nor  em- 
peror so  worth}'  of  a  woniaifs  love."  *'  Alas  I  **  cried  she, "  was 
there  ever  a  ludy  more  unfortunate  than  I  ?  All  the  love  snd 
devotion  of  this  noble  cavalier  I  might  have  had,  and  behold 
it  has  been  made  a  mockery.  Both  he  and  myself  have  lieea 
wronged  by  tlie  treachery  of  my  brother." 

At  lengtli  the  passion  of  the  princess  arose  to  such  a  hd^t 
that  she  detcmiined  to  deliver  tlie  count  from  the  miseiy  of 
which  she  had  been  made  the  instrument  So  she  ibund  meam 
one  night  to  bribe  the  guards  of  his  prison,  and  made  her  w^ 
to  his  dungeon.  When  the  count  saw  her,  he  tliought  it  a  hm»» 
ti&il  vision,  or  some  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  oomfiMt  hia^ 
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for  certainly  her  beauty  surpassed  the  ordinary  loveliness  oi 
woiaan. 

^  Noble  cavalier,"  said  the  princess,  ^  this  is  no  time  for  idle 
words  and  ceremonies.  Behold  before  you  the  Princess  Doila 
Sancha ;  the  word  which  my  brother  brake  I  am  here  to  fulfiL 
Tou  came  to  receive  my  hand,  and,  instead,  you  were  thrown  in 
chains.  I  come  to  yield  you  that  hand,  and  to  deliver  you  from 
those  chains.  Behold,  the  door  of  your  prison  is  open,  and  I 
am  ready  to  fly  with  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Swear  to 
me  qpe  word,  and  when  you  have  sworn  it,  I  know  your  loyalty 
too  well  to  doubt  that  you  will  hold  your  oath  sacred.  Swear 
that  if  I  fly  with  you,  you  will  treat  me  with  the  honor  of  a 
knight ;  that  you  will  make  me  your  wife,  and  never  leave  me 
for  any  other  woman." 

The  count  swore  all  this  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  cavalier ; 
and  well  did  he  feel  disposed  to  keep  his  oath,  for  never  before 
had  he  beheld  such  glorious  beauty. 

So  the  princess  led  the  way,  and  her  authority  and  her  money 
had  conquered  the  fidelity  of  the  guards,  so  that  they  permitted 
the  count  to  sally  forth  with  her  from  the  prison. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  they  left  the  great  road  and  climbed 
a  mountain.  The  count  was  so  fettered  by  his  chains  that  he 
moved  with  difficulty,  but  the  princess  helped  and  sometimes 
almost  carried  him  ;  for  what  will  not  delicate  woman  perform 
when  her  love  and  pity  are  fully  aroused.  Thus  they  toiled  on 
their  way  until  the  day  dawned,  when  they  hid  themselves  in 

• 

the  cliffs  of  the  mountain,  among  rocks  and  thickets.  While  thus 
concealed  they  beheld  an  archpriest  of  the  castle,  mounted 
on  a  mule  with  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  hawking  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  count  knew  him  to  be  a  base  and 
malignant  man,  and  watched  his  movements  with  great  anxiety* 
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He  had  two  hounds  beuinf;  about  tbtt  1 
got  upon  the  tnici^  of  tlie  count  and  | 
them,  Kt  up  a  violent  baifctiig.  AHgUfaf  I 
archprieit  clambered  np  to  wbei«  A*  Ih^tftw  «■■«■• 
oealed.  He  knc*  the  nmnt,  ud  mw  that  ha  tal  ma^al 
"Ahal  traitcv,"  cried  be,dnwiiif  Ue  n««<  "UfakMlft 
Mcape  from  the  power  of  the  king:'  n»  coMt  ■*  tlMti» 
Mfllancc  was  in  vain,  for  he  was  wilfaovt  wei^iB  amA  hi  ahrfi^ 
and  the  archpriert  was  a  powetftd  «■■,  waoamUag  iMil 
acrou  the  shoulden ;  be  soc^t,  tbereSm^  to  «fa  Un  I^Ml 
words,  promiung  that  if  be  would  aid  him  toMOBpateaadl 
give  him  a  cit;  iu  Oaatile,  for  him  aod  hk  beln  flMVa^  M 
the  archpriest  was  more  violent  than  ever,  md  hM  Ui  HMi 
at  ttic  breast  of  the  count  to  force  him  bmA  to  Am  emdfc 
Upon  this  ttie  princess  rushed  forward,  and  widi  toan  to  hf 
eyen  implored  him  not  to  deliver  the  comit  into  tta  hanii  rf 
Ills  enemies.  But  tlie  heart  of  the  priest  waa  fadaawd  ly  fli 
l)cautf  of  the  princess,  and  thinking  her  st  his  mengT)  **  Gli^^' 
said  he,  *■  will  I  assist  the  count  to  escape,  but  npen  aae«a» 
dition."  Then  he  whispered  a  propoeal  which  brougttaqto- 
son  glow  of  horror  and  Indignation  into  the  dteeha  af  ttkpris* 
GCfiH,  and  he  would  have  laid  his  band  upon  her,  hot  W  im 
suddenly  lifted  Irom  the  earth  by  the  stnmg  gra^  at  Ito 
count,  who  bore  biin  to  the  edge  of  a  predinca  and  Snag  Ite 
headlong  down ;  and  his  neck  was  bralun  in  tba  fiUL 

Hie  count  then  took  the  mule  of  the  archprica^  1^  imA 
and  hb  hounds,  and  after  keeping  in  the  secret  pafto  flf  III 
mountain  all  Any,  be  and  the  princess  monnted  tha  wml»  M 
night,  and  pursued  their  way,  by  the  most  nigged  and  toAv 
quented  passes,  toward  Castile. 

As  the  6ay  duwncd  they  found  themselves  In  an  opaa  |Ui 
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at  the  foot  of  the  mounUuns,  and  beheld  a  body  of  horsemen 
riding  toward  them,  conducting  a  car,  in  which  sat  a  knight  in 
armor,  bearing  a  standard.  The  princess  now  gave  all  up  for 
lost.  ^*  These,"  said  she,  ^  are  sent  by  my  brother  in  pursuit  of 
us;  how  can  we  escape,  for  this  poor  animal  has  no  longer 
strength  nor  speed  to  bear  us  up  the  mountains."  Upon  this 
Count  Feman  alighted,  and  drawing  the  sword  of  the  archpriest, 
placed  himself  in  a  narrow  pass.  **  Do  you,"  said  he  to  the 
princess,  ^  turn  back  and  hasten  to  the  mountains,  and  dearly 
shall  it  cost  him  who  attempts  to  follow  you."  ^Not  so^** 
replied  the  princess;  '^for  the  love  of  me  hast  thou  been 
brought  from  thine  own  domain  and  betrayed  into  all  these 
dangers,  and  I  will  abide  to  share  them  with  thee." 

The  count  would  have  remonstrated,  when  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  saw,  as  the  car  drew  near,  that  the  knight  seated  in  it 
was  clad  in  his  own  armor,  with  his  own  devices,  and  held  his 
own  banner  in  his  hand.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  crossing  himself 
*'  this  is  enchantment ; "  but  on  looking  still  nearer,  he  recog- 
nized among  the  horsemen  Nufio  Sandias  and  Nuno  Laynez, 
two  of  his  most  faithful  knights.  Then  his  heart  leaped  for 
joy.  "  Fear  nothing,"  cried  he  to  the  princess  ;  "  behold  my 
standard,  and  behold  my  vassals.  Those  whom  you  feared  as 
enemies  shall  kneel  at  your  feet  and  kiss  your  hand  in  homage." 

Now  so  it  appears  that  the  tidings  of  the  captivity  of  the 
count  had  spread  mourning  and  consternation  throughout 
Castile,  and  the  cavaliers  assembled  together  to  devise  means 
for  his  deliverance.  And  certain  of  them  had  prepared  this 
effigy  of  the  count  clad  in  his  armor  and  bearing  his  banner 
and  devices,  and  having  done  homage  and  sworn  fealty  to 
it  as  they  would  have  done  to  the  count  himself,  they  had 
placed  it  in  this  car  and  set  forth  with  it  as  a  leader,  making 
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B  VOW,  in  the  wjiAt  of  aadent  drinliy,  mmt  to  nton  ii 
their  homea  until  1^  ibouM  han  deHTwrf  1km  cnatftVM 
hia  captinty. 

When  (he  cmvalien  recogidnd  the  connt  A^f  fat  ip  AiM 
of  joy,  and  kined  hia  bandi  tad  tbo  bodi  of  A*  prtHHi 
in  token  of  devoted  loyaltj.  And  dMj  toofc  off  &•  §tlhn 
of  the  count  and  placed  him  in  the  cw  and  1h*  pitoeia 
Ijeaide  him,  and  rattmied  Jojftdly  to  Qwdlfc 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  deKrfln  At  InHforti  tf 
the  multitude  aa  Count  Fenun  Hnniaki  imttirifj  Ui  MHi 
capita]  of  Burgoa.  The  Princca  Saoc^  ttao^  wm  feriM  «lft 
blessii^  wherever  ahe  pasaed,  aa  tiie  ddivenr  of  Aik  IhI 
and  the  aavior  of  Castile,  and  ahortljr  aftenmdl  bar  MqriUl 
with  the  count  ¥rere  celebrated  with  feaadng  And  njolElM 
^ul  tilta  and  tounuunenta,  which  bated  fiir  maaj  d<g& 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

KINO   GARCIA   CONFINED    IN    BURGOS    BT    THB  COUNT.  —  THB 
PRINCBf^S  INTERCEDES  FOB  HIS  RELEASE. 

The  rejoicings  for  the  marriage  of  Count  Feman  Gon- 
zalez with  the  beautiful  Princess  Sancha  were  scarcely  finished, 
when  King  Garcia  the  Trembler  came  with  a  powerful  army 
to  revenge  his  various  afironts.  The  count  sallied  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  battle  ensued.  The 
Navarrese  at  length  were  routed,  and  the  king  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  single  combat  by  Count  Feman,  who 
brought  him  to  Burgos  and  put  him  in  close  confinement 

The  Countess  Dona  Sancha  was  now  almost  as  much  af- 
flicted at  the  captivity  of  her  brother  as  she  had  been  at  that 
of  the  count,  and  interceded  with  her  husband  for  his  release. 
The  count,  however,  retained  too  strong  a  recollection  of 
the  bad  faith  of  King  Garcia  and  of  his  own  treacherous  and 
harsh  imprisonment  to  be  easily  moved,  and  the  king  was 
kept  in  duress  for  a  considerable  time.  The  countess  then 
interested  the  principal  cavaliers  in  her  suit,  reminding  them 
of  the  services  she  had  rendered  them  in  aiding  the  escape 
of  their  lord.  Through  their  united  intercessions  the  count 
was  induced  to  relent;  90  King  Garcia  the  Trembler  was 
released  and  treated  with  great  honor,  and  sent  back  to  hia 
dominions  with  a  retinue  befitting  his  rank. 


CfUFTKB  Xin. 
or  Till!  KXPBDmoii  AOumn  im  MMomn  on  i 

TIIK     UNWITTIIfO    TmBIFJLSS    Or    nU    OOOR  ■ 
rCNT,  AMU   lim  COMrilRCTIOM  THBBBDFOB. 

VoLVHU  would  It  takB  fa>  toOam  te  Oboat 
uivM  In  hb  heroic  uhievetnenti  igdMt  lbs 
intfnu  which  give  to  lober  Urtorjr  ■famal 
I  fiirlicar  to  dwell  tt  inrgp  upon  one  of  hb 
hv  Kuurcd  tho  valley  of  Lkguna;  fiamei 
Oui  Ijankii  of  the  Douro,  building  towen  nad  cwdia  to  hMf 
tliv  c<Hintry  in  sulyection ;  how  he  acalsd  di*  walk  of  fa 
cohUg  uf  Orrnu,  being  the  fint  to  mom^  nnvd  fa  kMl; 
liow  Itjr  the  valor  oT  his  um  he  captured  tha  c^f  «f  Otaai 
huw  ho  took  tho  town  ot  Snndovnl,  the  flrigin  of  A«  cndv 
of  Kudovitl,  who  were  ancientlj  csU  Selvadonat  hiv  !■ 
made  im  inroad  even  to  Madrid,'  then  ft  Btraog^  ftitfW 
village,  end  having  token  and  sacked  it,  retaiB>J  !■  triaqk 
tn  I)nt;goB. 

Ilut  it  would  be  wronging  the  nwioofj  of  tUi  gftat  ■! 
good  cavalier  to  pou  in  silence  over  one  of  Ui  wmfUKt  k 
which  he  gave  a  ungular  instance  jof  hia  pie^.  nil  wm  h 
an  expedition  agninit  the  ancient  city  of  87I0.  It  vm  mI 
a  place  of  much  value  in  itself^  being  sttnatad  in  ■  MU-al 
sterile  country,  but  it  had  become  a  stronghold  of  A*  Mh^ 
whence  they  carried  on  their  warfare.    TUa  phea  ttt  MMi 
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carried  by  assault,  entering  it  in  full  armor,  on  his  steed,  over* 
turning  and  slaying  all  who  opposed  him.  In  the  fury  of 
his  career  he  rode  into  a  spacious  edifice  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  inosque,  with  the  pious  intention  of  slaying  every 
iniidel  he  might  find  within.  On  looking  round,  however, 
great  was  his  astonishment  at  beholding  images  of  saints, 
the  blessed  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  various  other  sacred 
objects,  which  announced  a  church  devoted  to  the  veritable 
faith.  Struck  with  remorse,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  with  many  tears  implored  par- 
don of  God  for  the  sin  he  had  unknowingly  committed. 
While  he  was  yet  on  his  knees,  several  monks  of  the  order 
of  St  Dominick  approached,  meagre  in  looks  and  squalid 
in  attire,  but  hailing  him  with  great  joy  as  their  deliverer 
In  sooth  this  was  a  convent  of  San  Sebastian,  the  fraternity 
of  which  had  remained  captives  among  the  Moors,  support- 
ing themselves  poorly  by  making  baskets,  but  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Still  filled  with  pious  compimction  for  the  trespass  he 
had  made,  the  count  ordered  that  the  shoes  should  be  taken 
from  his  horse  and  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  church ;  for 
never,  said  he,  shall  they  tread  any  other  ground  after  hav- 
ing trodden  this  holy  place.  From  that  day,  we  are  told, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  nail  the  shoes  of  horses  on  the 
portal  of  that  convent,  a  custom  which  has  extended  to  njany 
other  places. 

The  worthy  Fray  Prudencia  de  Sandoval  records  a  mar- 
vellous memento  of  the  expedition  of  the  count  against 
this  city,  which  remained,  he  says,  until  his  day.  Not  far 
from  the  place,  on  the  road  which  passes  by  Lara,  is  to  be 
seen  the  print  of  hb  horse's  hoofs  in  a  solid  rock,  which  ha» 
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recelred    tha    bnprcMkm  as  dMN^  k  lal  Wm  mk  h 
•oftencd  wu.«    It  b  to  ba  fmnmad  Alt  Ow  hnAlMft 

bwl  been  giAed  witb  mlricnloiw  hwhi  !■  ■— ij  to  At 
count  for  bit  poua  oblation  of  tha  ahoth 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

or  THE  MOORISH  HOST  THAT  CAME  UP  FROM  CORDOVA, 
AND  HOW  THE  COUNT  REPAIRED  TO  THE  HERMITAGE  OF 
SAN  PEDRO,  AND  PRATED  FOR  SUCCESS  AGAINST  THEMy 
AND  RECEIVED  ASSURANCE  OF  VICTORY  IN  A  VISION.— 
BATTLE  OF  HAZINAS. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  from  whose  manu- 
scripts this  memoir  is  extracted,  passes  by  many  of  the  strik- 
ing and  heroic  deeds  of  the  count,  which  crowd  the  pages 
of  ancient  chroniclers ;  but  the  good  friar  ever  is  sure  to 
dwell  with  delight  upon  any  of  those  miraculous  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  Spain  in  those  days,  and  which  showed 
the  marked  interposition  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian wamors  in  their  battles  with  the  infidels.  Such  was 
the  renowned  battle  of  Hazinas,  which,  says  Agapida,  for 
its  miraculous  events  is  worthy  of  eternal  blazon. 

Now  so  it  was  that  the  Moorish  King  of  Cordova  had  sum- 
moned all  the  faithful,  both  of  Spain  and  Africa,  to  assist 
him  in  recovering  the  lands  wrested  from  him  by  the  un- 
believers, and  especially  by  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  in  his 
late  victories ;  and  such  countless  legions  of  turbaned  war- 
riors were  assembled  that  it  was  said  they  covered  the  plains 
of  Andalusia,  like  swarms  of  locusts. 

Hearing  of  their  threatening  approach  the  count  gathered 
together  his  forces  at  Piedrafita,  while  the  Moors  encamped 
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Wben,  bowefcr,  im  h^M  Ihe  w^tf  kM 
arrayed  sgiUiut  him,  lus  heart  far  omet 
evil  forvbodingv  ud  calling  lo  adod  Ik*  alMi^q 
cations  of  the  friar  Pelajo  on  a  Itka  aoBrntam,  ht 
re|iair  again  to  that  holy  man  far 
therefore  Mcrctiv,  he  act  o«L  MOOMfndid  hf  tm» 
to  seek  the  chapel  which  he  had  ordered  tn  be  brtBt  il  A| 
hennitage  of  San  Pedro,  on  the  muuntmi  ovcthmgiag  4V 
river  Arlanzo,  but  when  he  arrived  then  b*  JMnifuH 
great  grief  that  the  worthj  friar  waa  dewL 

Entering  ttic  chapel,  howe\-er,  be  kn^  da 
and  prayed  fur  success  in  the  coming  fight 
acnting  that  he  had  never,  like  maaj  of  tba 
of  Spain,  done  homage  to  the 
ihtim  fur  sovereigns.  The  count 
prayer,  until  hlecp  gradually  stale  over  Um ;  Mid  ■■  h*  If 
Klunihering  before  the  altar  the  holy  Fny  Peh^o  offMari 
before  him  in  a  vision,  clad  in  garmeola  as  wUto  am  mtt- 
"  Why  slcepest  thou,  Femoo  Gooiales  i"  wM  ht  t  "  aii^  ■! 
go  fiirth,  and  know  that  thou  sholt  conquer  tbcMe  Hooik  fm 
ina-sinuch  as  thou  art  a  faithful  vouol  of  the  Mont  Q|k  ^ 
hus  commanded  the  Apostle  Son  logo  and  mjatH  irilh  HMf 
angels,  to  come  to  thy  aid,  and  we  will  appear  ia  tta  htk  • 
clad  in  while  armor,  with  each  of  us  a  red  erana  ^xa 
iwniion.  Therefore  arise,  I  say,  and  go  hence  ^di  ■  val 
hciirt." 

Tl)c  count  awoke,  and  wliilc  he  was  yet  mtarfng  ^on 
vision  he  heard  a  voice  saying.  "Arise,  and  get  tbee  b«HetJ 
dotst  thou  linger?  Separate  thy  host  into  three  divisions:  n 
■he  field  of  battle  by  the  east,  with  the  smalkKt  dirisSoo,  i 
I  will  be  with  thee;  and  let  the  seamd  divtaoa  eolGC^ 
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west,  and  that  shall  be  aided  by  San  lago ;  and  let  the  third 
division  enter  by  the  north.  Know  that  I  am  San  Millan  who 
come  to  thee  with  this  message/' 

The  count  departed  joyfully  from  the  chapel,  and  returned 
to  his  army ;  and  when  he  told  his  troops  of  this,  his  second 
visit  to  the  hermitage,  and  of  the  vision  he  had  had,  and  how 
the  holy  friar  San  Pelayo  had  again  assured  him  of  victory, 
their  hearts  were  lifted  up,  and  they  rejoiced  to  serve  under 
a  leader  who  had  such  excellent  counsellors  in  war. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  Don  Feman  Gonzalez 
divided  his  forces  as  he  had  been  ordered.  The  first  division 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  horsemen  and  six  thousand 
infantry ;  hardy  mountaineers,  light  of  foot  and  of  great  valor. 
In  the  advance  were  Don  Gustios  Gonzalez  of  Salas,  and 
his  seven  sons  and  two  nephews,  and  his  brother  Buy  Velas- 
quez, and  a  valiant  cavalier  named  €k)nzalo  Dias. 

The  second  division  was  led  by  Don  Lope  de  Biscaya,  with 
the  people  of  Bunieba  and  Trevino,  and  Old  Castile  and  Cas- 
tro and  the  Asturias.  Two  hundred  horsemen  and  six  thou- 
sand infantry. 

The  third  division  was  led  by  the  count  himself,  and  with 
him  went  Buy  Cavia,  and  Nunc  Cavia  and  the  Yelascos, 
whom  the  count  that  day  dubbed  knights,  and  twenty  esquires 
of  the  count,  whom  he  had  likewise  knighted.  His  division 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  fifteen  hundred 
foot ;  and  he  told  his  men,  that  if  they  should  not  conquer  the 
Moors  on  the  following  day,  they  should  draw  off  from  the 
battle  when  he  gave  the  word.  Late  at  night  when  all  the 
camp,  excepting  the  sentinels  and  guards,  were  buried  in 
sleep,  a  light  suddenly  illumined  the  heavens,  and  a  great  ser- 
pent was  seen  in  the  sdr  wounded  and  covered  with  blood, 
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and  vmniting  fliunM,  uid  inaking  a  loud  luMii^  dtat  Mraliari 

all  the  soldier^     I'Li-y  nnhrd  out  of  their 

and  thither  nmiiiiiff  a^^aiiut  each  other  in  their  aA^tt. 

Fcman  Gonulcx  ww  awaksaad  bf  their  outcrMai, 

he  came  ibrtli  tha  Mfjwiit  had  ^Mpfwiared. 

terrors  of  his  pM|rie,  repieaeMing  u>  tfaem   that 

were  great  nKmmiuiconi,  and  by  iknir  arts  could 

to  their  aid ;  and  that  some  Uoori»li  antniloger  ha 

raised  this  spectrum  to  alarm  them  ;  bat  he  bads  tfaem  ba 

gnod  heart,  hinci?  tlit^j-  hod  Son  Ingo  on  thmr  aSde,  and 

set  Moor,  astrr'lD'^'cr.  oiid  devil  ai  defiance. 

In  the  firai  daj'K  <iglit  Ikm  Frmwi  (ought 
with  a  powerful  Aloor,  who  bad  desired  to  tn  hb 
him.  It  wax:  an  ntHtinnic  contest,  in  which  the  Sfoor 
slain  (  but  thi-  Loimt  s<>  IjlkIIv  wdiluJi-iI  that  He  fell  to  the 
and  had  not  fais  men  Hunxmnded  and  deftnded  hfaop  ha 
have  been  slain  or  c^tured.  The  batda  laated  aU  d^yliK 
and  Gustios  Gonzales  and  his  kindred  wanfawa 
gies  of  valor.  Don  Feman,  having  had  hta 
remounted  bis  horse  and  galloped  about,  ghrfa^ 
his  men ;  but  he  was  covered  with  doM  and  bloo^  ^rf  ■ 
hoarse  that  he  could  no  longer  be  heard.  The  aon  «i 
the  Moors  kept  on  fighting,  confiding  in  their  gnat 
The  count,  seeing  the  night  approaching  onkrad  dM 
to  be  sounded,  and  collecting  his  troop*  made  OM 
charge  on  the  Moors  and  drove  them  from  the  BM. 
drew  off  his  men  to  their  tents,  where  the  voa^ 
found  refreshment  and  repose,  thot^  they  dept  i 
upon  their  arms. 

On  the  second  day  the  count  rose  before  Aa  A 
having  attended  mass  like  a  good  ChriatiaD, 
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hk  horses  like  a  good  cavalier,  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that 
thegr  were  well  fed  and  groomed  and  prepared  for  the  field. 
The  battle  this  day  was  obstinate  as  the  day  before,  with 
great  valor  and  loss  on  either  side. 
On  the  third  day  the  count  led  forth  his  forces  at  an  early 
our,  raising  his  silver  standard  of  the  cross,  and  praying 
devoatlj  for  aid.  Then  lowering  their  lances,  the  Castilians 
Bhouted  San  lago !  San  lago  I  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 

Don  Gusdos  Gonzalo  de  Salas,  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
^viaons,  made  a  lane  into  the  centre  of  the  Moorish  host, 
dealing  death  on  either  side.  He  was  met  by  a  Moorish  cava- 
lier of  powerful  frame.  Covering  themselves  with  their  shields, 
tibey  attacked  each  other  with  great  fury;  but  the  days  of 
Gustios  Gronzalo  were  numbered,  and  the  Moor  slew  him,  and 
with  him  fell  a  nephew  of  Count  Feman,  and  many  of  his 
principal  cavaliers. 

Count  Feman  Gonzalez  encountered  the  Moor  who  had 
just  slain  his  friend.  The  infidel  would  have  avoided  him, 
having  heard  that  never  man  escaped  alive  from  a  conflict 
with  him;  but  the  count  gave  him  a  furious  thrust  with  his 
hmce  which  stretched  him  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  Moors,  however,  continued  to  press  the  count  sorely, 
and  their  numbers  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  Then  he 
put  up  a  prayer  for  the  aid  promised  in  his  vision,  and  of  a 
sudden  the  Apostle  San  lago  appeared,  with  a  great  and  shining 
company  of  angels  in  white,  bearing  the  device  of  a  red  cross, 
and  all  rushing  upon  the  Moors.  The  Moors  were  dismayed 
tt  the  sight  of  this  reinforcement  to  the  enemy.  The  Chris- 
tians, on  the  other  hand,  recovered  their  forces,  knowing  the 
Apostle  San  lago  to  be  at  hand.  They  charged  the  Moors 
with  new  vigor  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  for 
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two  dkji,  kflllng  mod  tmldag  oipttve.  The;  tbcn  rctaraij 
and  gathered  togsthw  tfaft  bodtet  at  llw  CbristUiu  who  W 
been  ■toio,  and  buried  them  In  thn  jkaftA  id  fieii  Pedro  if 
Orlann  and  in  other  hermit^H.  Il*  feaW»-«r  dw  Mmb 
were  piled  up  and  covered  with  WtA,  i 
b  still  (o  be  seen  on  the  field  nt  battlK. 

Some  hive  ONcribed  to  the  ilgBal  won !■  Oiil 
eeleitial  warriota the orlfla oT Ih*  Onmtt 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COUNT  IMPRISONED  BT  THE  KINO  OF  LEON.  —  THE  COUK 
TESS  CONCERTS   HIS  ESCAPE.  —  LEON  AND   CASTILE  T7NITED 
BT   THE   MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ORDONO  WITH  IJRACCA, 
THE   DAUGHTER   OF  THE   COUNT  BT  HIS  FIRST   WIFE. 

Not  long  after  this  roost  renowned  and  marvellous  battle, 
a  Moorish  captain  named  Aceyfii  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Count  Don  Feman.  Under  his  protection,  and  that  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  Castilian  cavalier  named  Diego  Munon,  he 
rebuilt  Salamanca  and  Ledesma,  and  several  places  on  the 
river  Tonnes,  which  had  been  desolated  and  deserted  in  times 
past 

Ramiro  the  Second,  who  was  at  this  time  King  of  Leon,  was 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  strong  line  of  Moorish  fortresses  erected 
along  the  borders  of  his  territories,  and  took  the  field  with 
an  army  to  drive  the  Moor  Aceyfa  from  the  land.  The 
proud  spirit  of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  was  aroused  at  this 
attack  upon  his  Moorish  vassal,  which  he  considered  an  indig- 
nity offered  to  himself;  so  being  seconded  by  Don  Diego 
Muiion,  he  marched  forth  with  his  chivalry  to  protect  the 
Moor.  In  the  present  instance  he  had  trusted  to  his  own 
head,  and  had  neglected  to  seek  advice  of  saint  or  hermit ;  so 
his  army  was  defeated  by  Bang  Ramiro,  and  himself  and  Don 
Diego  Muflon  taken  prisoner.    The  latter  was  sent  in  ch^ns 

60  the  castle  of  Gordon ;  but  the  count  was  carried  to  Leon, 
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where  ha  wu  confined  in  a  lowar  of  &m  wwU,  vhidi 
da;  is  p<^&ted  out  u  bia  prison.* 

All  Cutile  wna  thrown  Into  grief  md  ooBstenuttioD 
event,  and  lamentations  were  heard  througfacMit  the  imi,n 
tliot^h  the  count  had  been  dead.  The  counteaa,  bowewi; 
did  not  waste  time  in  tears,  (or  she  was  a  lad;  of  uwat  niitt 
)(|>irit.  She  forthwith  osaembled  five  hundred  CRTalien,  choHi 
iDcn  of  tried  loyuHj  and  devotion  to  tiw  coimt.  Ttwtf  net 
in  the  chupcl  of  the  palace,  and  took  an  oath  apoo  the  tktj 
Kvangclists  to  follow  the  counteas  tfaroagh  all  AfficuItiaMd 
dangers,  and  to  obey  implicitly  all  her  commanda  fer  the  revm 
of  their  lord.  With  thb  band  the  coonteaa  departed  socnCIf 
at  nightfiUl,  and  trarelled  rapidly  notil  roaming;  when  Ib^f 
left  the  nnds,  and  took  to  the  mountains,  leat  tbar  laasch 
sliould  be  discovered.  Arrived  near  to  Leon,  alsa  halm  hv 
biind  in  a  thick  wood  in  the  mountain  of  flamn—  «kM  Al 
ordered  them  to  remain  in  secrecy.  Then  rlnthiin  tm^ 
OS  a  pilgrim  with  her  sUfT  and  pannier,  she  sent  word  to  tt| 
Itiimiro  that  she  wasVn  a  pilgrim^e  to  San  lago;  and  «AHtai 
tliat  she  might  have  permission  to  visit  her  fanaba^  ii  kb 
prison.  King  Raniiro  not  merely  granted  het  nqaai^  M 
Killicd  forth  above  a  league  from  the  city  with  a  groat  ntiiM 
to  do  her  honor.  So  the  countess  entered  a  secotMl  tfaaa  It 
prison  where  the  count  lay  in  chains,  and  stood  beflm  Ua  ■ 
Ids  protecting  angel.  At  sight  of  him  in  thia  miaraalin  a^ 
dishonored  state,  however,  the  valor  of  sfurit  which  had  httoK  - 
sustained  her  gave  way,  and  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes.  H* 
count  received  hei' joyfully,  and  reproached  her  mth  barlBMI' 

*  Id  tli*  Crvmca  GiitrrtI  dt  f^nJui,  Ihb  hnprlioaaB 
by  KiDg  Suidio  lh«  Fal;  but  the  cautioiu  Afia^da  gos 
lla  Sutdovil  in  attributing  It  to  King  Batniiv,  and  In  M  dofaw  hvhari 
by  th«  CkrtmieU  of  Dl*da,  L.  3,  -  " 
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for  it  becomes  us,  said  he,  to  submit  to  what  is  imposed  upon 
us  by  God. 

The  countess  now  sent  to  entreat  the  king  that  while  she 
remained  with  the  count  his  chains  should  be  taken  off.  The 
king  again  granted  her  request;  and  the  count  was  freed 
from  his  irons  and  an  excellent  bed  prepared  in  his  prison. 

The  countess  remained  with  him  all  night  and  concerted 
his  escape.  Before  it  wa^  daylight  she  gave  him  her  pil« 
grim's  dress  and  staff,  and  the  count  went  forth  from  the  cham- 
ber disguised  as  his  wife.  The  porter  at  the  outer  portal, 
thinking  it  to  be  the  countess,  would  have  waited  for  orders 
from  the  king ;  but  the  count,  in  a  feigned  voice,  entreated  not 
to  be  detained,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  perform  his  pil- 
grimage. The  porter,  mistrusting  no  deceit,  opened  the  door. 
The  count  issued  forth,  repaired  to  a  place  pointed  out  by 
the  countess,  where  the  two  cavaliers  awaited  him  with  a  fleet 
horse.  They  all  sallied  quietly  forth  from  the  city  at  the 
opening  of  the  gates,  until  they  found  themselves  clear  of 
the  walls,  when  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  mountain  of  Samosa.  Here  the 
count  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  cavaliers  whom 
the  countess  had  left  there  in  concealment 

As  the  day  advanced  the  keeper  of  the  prison  entered  the 
apartment  of  Don  Feman,  but  was  astonished  to  find  there 
the  beautiful  countess  in  place  of  her  warrior  husband.  He 
conducted  her  before  the  king,  accusing  her  of  the  fraud  by 
which  she  had  effected  the  escape  of  the  count  King  Ramiro 
was  greatly  incensed,  and  he  demanded  of  the  countess  how 
she  dared  do  such  an  act  I  dared,  replied  she,  because  I 
saw  my  husband  in  misery,  and  felt  it  my  duty  to  relieve  him 
and  I  dared  because  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  the 
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•mitt  of  *  dkiltiguinhMl  otvaDcir;  m  n 
drjr  to  treat  mr." 

The  kinf  ■>»  durtiied  wiUi  her  latrepifiCjr, 
be,  "  jou  hBi>'  luiMl  wbQ  ud  Bkc  «  Doble  iadj,  amd  it  *fll 
dinind  to  your  laud  uu)  hatHtr.*'  Ha  Im  ODnHMndad  tfctf  ^ 
■hould  be  ci-tiJuctcd  lo  ber  hnibuMl  la  ■ 
lady  uf  hi^  nt«l  nolik  rank ;  u»d  Um  eouat  w^ 
to  receive  her  iu  ufi^ty,  and  llwy  Kbimed  to  ibdr 
end  CDtcred  llurgim  at  the  btvd  iif  their  tnio  of 
unidnt  the  tr^msjioru  and  ecdanetkHM  of  tbeir  pm|ile,  Aai 
King  Ilomlni  wiiii{)it  the  amiiv  of  Count  Feraan 
prupcMed  tbuL  tlicy  iJuiiitd  utiltc  their  booMs  bjr 
DKmial  alliMiirt'  wliich  sliould  wrve  u  ■  Umd  of 
ritj.  The  coiml  ^Imlly  lixtcneii  t»  his  propcBals. 
a  Tatr  daughter  nnincd  Urraca,  by  bi*  Ant  wife,  wIm 
arrived  at  a  tmirriiigeable  age ;  bo  it  wu  ■steed  Ifeitl 
should  be  ■r>I('tiiiii2t>d  Iwtween  ber  and  th«  IMne* 
•on  of  Kiog  Ituiiiini ;  nnd  oil  l.non  and  Coatila  t^ttfoad  rt 
Ihit  oaioii,  which  proiuised  tranquillity  to  th« 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MOORISH    INCURSION    INTO    CASTILE.  —  BATTLE   OF    SAN    ESTE- 

VAN. OF  PA3CUAL  VIVAS  AND  THE  MIRACLE  THAT  BEFELL 

HIM. DEATH   OF   ORDONO   III. 

For  several  succeeding  years  of  the  career  of  this  most 
redoubtable  cavalier,  the  most  edifying  and  praiseworthy  traces 
which  remain,  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  archives  of  various  monasteries,  consisting  of  memorials 
of  pious  gifts  and  endowments  made  by  lumself  and  his  countess. 
Dona  Sancha. 

In  the  process  of  time  King  Ramiro  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ordono  III.,  the  same  who  had  married 
Urraca,  the  daughter  of  Count  Feman.  He  was  sumamed 
the  Fierce,  either  from  his  savage  temper  or  savage  aspect 
He  had  a  step-brother  named  Don  Sancho,  nephew,  by  the 
mother's  side,  of  King  Garcia  of  Navarre,  sumamed  the 
Trembler.  This  Don  Sancho  rose  in  arms  against  Ordono  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown.  He  applied  for  assistance  to  his  uncle  Grarcia  and  to 
Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  and  it  is  said  both  favored  his  pre- 
tensions. Nay,*  the  count  soon  appeared  in  the  field  in  com- 
pany with  King  Garcia  the  Trembler,  in  support  of  Prince 
Sancho.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  take  up  arms 
against  his  own  son-in-law ;  and  so  it  certainly  appeared  to 
Ordofio  m.,  for  he  was  so  incensed  against  the  count  that  he 
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repudhlod  hu  wifi)  Drm  and  aott  Imt  tMfc 
telUng  bim  Hint  since  he  would  not 
he  tbould  not  have  him  Tor  >on-ln4aw. 

The  kingdom  now  became  n  pre/  to  dvil  wnn i  Un  iwiltttj 
part  <tf  the  subjects  of  King  Ordoflo  nee  in  rebriHob,  ad 
everything  was  in  conAi^n.  King  Ordola  succeeded,  fae«~ 
ever,  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  umI  defended  hinurif  m  Mit 
against  King  Garcia  and  Count  Feman  Gottralez,  thai  ^Kf 
returned  home  without  efi^dng  their  olfJecL 

About  this  time,  aajr  the  records  of  Cocnpoatdlo,  tlw  riUUh 
dissensions  of  tlie'  Christians  brought  on  them  ■  ~ 
awful  scourge  from  Heaven.  A  great  flame,  or,  as  ft  wa»,  it 
cloud  of  fire,  paned  throt^hout  the  land,  bnnfaig  lai^' 
destroying  men  and  beasts,  and  spreading  horror 
tion  even  over  the  sea.  It  passed  over 
great  part  of  the  place ;  it  scorched  Castro  Xeres  HknAi^ai 
Brcbicsco  and  Pan  Corvo  in  its  progreav  and  lit  Bvnt  HI 
hundred  houses  were  consumed. 

"  These,"  says  the  worthy  Agapida,  "  wer«  flety 
displeasure  of  Heaven  at  tlie  nnful  conduct  of  the 
waning  upon  each  other,  instead  of  joining  tiuir  mtui  Ba 
brethren  in  the  righteous  endeavor  to  extirpate  tte  vBt  SmI 
of  MahomeL" 

While  the  Christians  were  thus  fighting  among  tltaMliii| 
the  Hoors,  taking  advantage  of  their  (Uscord,  rimn  «M  t''- 
grcat  army,  niid  made  an  incurdon  into  Castile  m 
gos.    King  OrdoSo  and  Count  Feman  G<Muale^ 
the  common  diinger,  came  to  a  reconciliation,  and 
together  against  the  Moora  i  tiiough  it  does  not  appen-  tbt  At 
king  received  again  his  repudiated  wife  Umea..  TkMMI 
federate  princes  gave  the  Hoon  a  great  betde  a^mtM  i 


aar  ^  a^  v 

miiwaat 
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Estevan.  "  This  battle,^  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  '^  b  cbiefly 
memorable  for  a  miracle  which  occurred  there,"  and  which  ia 
recorded  by  the  good  friar  with  an  unction  and  perfect  ere* 
dence  worthy  of  a  monkish  chronicler. 

The  Christians  were  encastelled  at  San  Estevan  de  Gor- 
maz,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Douro.  The  Moors 
had  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Grormaz,  about  a  league 
further  up  the  river  on  a  lofty  and  rocky  height 

The  battle  commenced  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Count  Feman 
Gronzalez,  however,  before  taking  the  field,  repaired  with  his 
principal  cavaliers  to  the  church,  to  attend  the  first  morning's 
mass.  Now,  at  this  time,  there  was  in  the  service  of  the  count 
a  brave  cavalier  named  Pascual  Vivas,  who  was  as  pious  as  he 
was  brave,  and  would  pray  with  as  much  fervor  and  obstinacy 
as  he  would  fight  This  cavalier  made  it  a  religious  rule  with 
himself,  or  rather  had  made  a  solemn  vow,  that,  whenever  he 
entered  a  church  in  the  morning,  he  would  on  no  account  leave 
it  until  all  the  masses  were  finished. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  firmness  of  this  brave  but  pious 
cavalier  was  put  to  a  severe  proof  When  the  first  mass  was 
finished,  the  count  and  his  cavaliers  rose  and  sallied  from  the 
church  in  clanking  armor,  and  soon  after  the  sound  of  trunn 
pet  and  quick  tramp  of  steed  told  that  they  were  off  to  the 
encoimter.  Pascual  Vivas,  however,  remdned  kneeling  all  in 
armor  before  the  altar,  waiting,  according  to  custom,  until  all 
the  masses  should  be  finished.  The  masses  that  morning  were 
numerous,  and  hour  after  hour  passed  away ;  yet  still  the  cav« 
alier  remained  kneeling  all  in  armor,  with  weapon  in  hand,  yet 
so  zealous  in  his  devotion  that  he  never  turned  his  head. 

All  this  while  the  esquire  of  the  cavalier  was  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  holding  his  war-horse,  and  the  esquire  beheld  with 
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mirfiri^e  the  count  and  Mb 
ri-riiuiiiiMl  in  tin*  chapel ;  and,  fitMn  tlie  hdj^t  OB  iMA  Ai 
# li i|hI  fitiH>fl,  liL*  could  Hee  the  Chrisliao  hoit  CBBOHitar iii 
M'ttti^  (It  ihi*  ford  of  the  river»  and  oould  hear  tta  dhlal 
ft'fiifiil  of  iruiiiiN'tH  nnd  din  of  battle;  and  at  tta  aoaad  As 
w.ir  hnrtf*  prirkrd  hiH  <*ar8  and  snufled  the  air  aad  pawed  Aa 
iMifli,  ;iiirl  mIiowimI  all  the  eagerness  of  a  noble  afeeed  la  hi 
MiiKiii;;  till*  uniitMl  men,  but  still  Paacual  Vivaa  caow  BOtaitf  rf 
till-  rlifi|N*l.  Tilt!  eM|uirc  was  wroth,  and  Ualied  ftr  Us  hi^ 
inr  li«'  ilioii^hi  it  wiis  through  cowardice  and  not  pielj  Ail  hi 
ri'iiiiiiiii'fl  ill  iliu  cha|)el  while  his  comrades  were  ^gfatia^ki  Aa 

At  Ifii^tli  the  nioMHCH  were  finished,  and  Paacual  "VifaBaM 
nUiiiL  Ui  Piiilly  forth  when  horsemen  came  ridii^  up  the  IB 
wifli  tiliuiiiH  of  victory,  for  the  battle  was  over  and  the  Moon 

t  oiii|»trti«ly  Viiiif|iiislir(l. 

VVIicfi  riiHriiul  ViviLH  heard  this  he  was  so  troubled  in 
til. if  Ik'  «liiif(l  iioi  Icavo  the  chapel  nor  come  into  the 
of  fill*  roil  lit,  for  lie  said  to  himself,  ^  Surely  I  shall  be  looU 
II I  KM  I  iin  n  n'crraut  kiii;;hL,  who  have  hidden  myaelf  in  the  hov 
of  iliiii(;i!i-."  Sluirtly,  however,  came  some  of  his  ffiilow^«Ma> 
li«TH,  hiiiiiiiioiiiii^  him  to  the  presence  of  the  count;  and  sshs 
w«'nt  Willi  a  beating  heart,  they  lauded  him  fbr  thevakrlB 
had  dihplayi'd  and  the  great  services  ho  had  renderadv  s^iit 
that  to  till}  prowt^HM  of  liin  arm  they  owed  the  vicUmj.  He 
good  knight,  imagining  they  were  scoffing  at  him,  fidt  ilB 
nion*  cuHt  down  in  spirit,  and  entered  the  presence  of  the  €0^ 
covered  with  confusion.  Here  again  he  was  reoeivad  vidk 
pralseH  and  caresses,  at  which  he  was  greatly  astomshed^  hA 
still  thought  it  oil  done  in  mockery.  When  the  truth  camli 
be  known,  however,  all  present  were  filled  with  wonder*  ftr  i 
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^>peared  as  if  this  cavalier  had  been,  at  the  same  moment^  in 
the  chapel  and  in  the  field ;  for  while  he  remained  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar,  with  his  steed  pawing  the  earth  at  the  door,  a 
warrior  exactly  resembling  him,  with  the  same  arms,  device, 
and  steed,  had  appeared  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  penetrating 
and  overthrowing  whole  squadrons  of  Moors ;  that  he  had  cut 
his  way  to  the  standard  of  the  enemy,  killed  the  standard- 
bearer,  and  carried  off  the  banner  in  triumph  ;  that  his  pour- 
point  and  coat  of  mail  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  horse  covered 
with  wounds;  yet  still  he  fought  on,  and  through  his  valor 
chiefly  the  victoly  was  obtained. 

What  more  moved  astonishment  was  that  for  every  wound 
received  by  the  warrior  and  his  steed  in  the  field,  there  ap- 
peared marks  on  the  pourpoint  and  coat  of  mail  and  upon  the 
steed  of  Pascual  Vivas,  so  that  he  had  the  semblance  of  hav- 
ing been  in  the  severest  press  of  the  battle. 

The  matter  was  now  readily  explained  by  the  worthy  friars 
who  followed  the  armies  in  those  days,  and  who  were  skilfhl  in 
expounding  the  miracles  daily  occurring  in  those  holy  wars. 
A  miraculous  intervention  had  been  vouchsafed  to  Pascual 
Vivas.  That  his  piety  in  remaining  at  his  prayers  might  not 
put  him  to  shame  before  sinful  men^  an  angel  bearing  his  form 
and  semblance  had  taken  his  place  in  battle,  and  fought  while 
he  prayed. 

The  matter  being  thus  explained,  all  present  were  filled  with 
pious  admiration,  and  Pascual  Vivas,  if  he  ceased  to  be  ex- 
tolled as  a  warrior,  came  near  being  canonized  as  a  saint* 

*  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  miracle  is  recorded  m  happening  in  the  tame  place 
to  a  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Don  Fernan  Antolenez,  in  the  s^prvice  of  the  Connt 
Garcia  Fernandez.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  has  no  doubt  thai  the  same  miracle 
did  actually  happen  to  both  cavaliers;  **  for  in  those  days,"  says  he,  '*  there  waa 
toch  a  demand  for  miracles  that  the  same  had  fireqoently  to  be  repeated:  **  wit* 
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King  OrdoSo  IIL  did  not  kmg  nirfif*  ttb 
hnd  he  arrived  at  Zainon  on  Us  way 
iumsimI  with  a  mortal  malady  of  which  he 
rortlod  l>y  his  brother  Don  Sancho,  the 
eiiiloavoitMl  to  dispoaawat  him  of  hb  throne. 


He 


npwi  ih«  rppratvd  appMnuM*  of  Bntit^  ta  pmOmij  tta 
(*liri«tian  armi«v  (Vom  imaiiMOt  daagtr  of  difcati  aai 
Hm  owr  iIm  ioMtlib  m  ««  fiad  ivookM 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 
nwo  sANcno   the  fat.  —  of  the   homage  he   exacted 

FROM  count  FERNAN  GONZALEZ,  AND  OF  THE  STRANGE 
BARGAIN  THAT  HE  MADE  WITH  HIM  FOR  THE  PURCHASE 
OF  HIS   HORSE   AND   FALCON. 

King  Sancho  I.,  on  ascending  the  throne,  held  a  cortes  at 
Leon,  where  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  and  the  princes 
who  owed  allegiance  to  him  were  expected  to  attend  and  pay 
homage.  As  the  court  of  Leon  was  excessively  tenacious  of 
its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Castile,  the  absence  of  Count  Fer« 
nan  Gonzalez  was  noticed  with  great  displeasure  by  the  king^ 
who  sent  missives  to  him  commanding  his  attendance.  The 
count  being  proud  of  heart,  and  standing  much  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Castile,  was  unwilling  to  kiss  the  hand  of  any 
one  in  token  of  vassalage.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  stifle 
his  repugnance  and  repair  to  the  court,  but  he  went  in  almost 
regal  style  and  with  a  splendid  retinue,  more  like  a  sovereign 
making  a  progress  through  his  dominions. 

As  he  approached  the  city  of  Leon,  King  Sancho  came  forth 
in  great  state  to  receive  him,  and  they  met  apparently  as 
friends,  but  there  was  enmity  against  each  other  in  their  hearts. 

The  rich  and  gallant  array  with  which  Count  Feman  made 
his  entry  in  Leon  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  but  nothing 
attracted  more  notice  than  a  fidcon,  thoroughly  trained,  which 
he  carried  on  his  hand,  and  an  Arabian  horse  of  wonderful 
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beauty,  which  he  had  gained  in  his  wan  witt  tte 
Sanclio  was  seized  with  a  vehement  desire  to  pOMOM  ttb 
niicl  fal(*on,  and  oflercd  to  purchase  them  of  tha  oimbL    Dm 
Fenian  hau*;hti]y  declined  to  enter  into  tnfic;  but  ofend 
(lirin  to  the  monarch  as  a  gift.    The  king  was  eqpmlly  pne* 
tilinits  in  refusing  to  accept  a  favor ;  but  as  monardM  do  bbI 
easily  ftin'«;o  anything  on  which  they  have 
it  iK'canie  evident  tu  Count  Feman  that  it 
for  tlie  sake  of  peace,  to  part  with  his  hone 
To  s:ivc  liis  dignity,  however,  he  asked  a  |irice 
cut  ti>  his  rank  ;  for  it  was  beneath  a  cavalier,  he  said,  to  sd 
his  things  cheap,  like  a  mean  man.     He  demudedt  tfacnAn^ 
one  thoiLsand  marks  of  silver  for  the  horse  and  fidooBi— Ishs 
jfaid  on  a  stipulated  day ;  if  not  paid  on  that  day  the  price  to  hs 
doubled  on  the  next,  and  on  each  day's  further  delay  the  priee 
hhoiild  in  like  manner  be  doubled.    To  these  tenne  the  ki^ 
gladly  consented,  and  the  terms  were  specified  in  awritlea 
n(;n*enu*nt,  which  was  duly  signed  and  witnessed.     The  kiag 
thus  gained  the  horse  and  falcon,  but  it  will  be 
shown  that  this  indulgence  of  his  fancy  cost  hira 

This  eager  desire  for  an  Arabian  steed  iqipean  tlie 
singtilar  in  Sancho  the  First,  from  his  being  so  corpulent  daifths 
could  not  sit  on  horseback.  *  Hence  he  is  commonly  hneen  ii 
history  by  the  appellation  of  King  Sancho  the  FaL    His  M- 
wieldy  bulk,  also,  may  be  one  reason  why  he  soon  loai  the  ftfor 
of  his  warrior  subjects,  who  looked  upon  him  a 
erman  and  bed-presscr,  and  not  fitted  to  command 
lived  in  the  saddle,  and  had  rather  fight  than  eitiier  eil  tf 
sleep. 

King  Sancho  saw  that  he  might  soon  have  haid  B^gbibg  to 
maintun  his  throne ;  and  bow  could  he  figure  as  a 
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90uld  not  mount  on  horseback.  In  his  anxiety  he  repaired  to 
his  uncle  Garcia^  King  of  Navarre,  sumamed  the  Trembler, 
who  was  an  exceeding  meagre  man,  and  asked  counsel  of  him 
what  he  should  do  to  cure  himself  of  this  troublesome  corpu- 
lency. Garcia  the  Trembler  was  totally  at  a  loss  for  a  recipe, 
his  own  leanness  being  a  gill  of  Nature  ;  he  advised  him,  how* 
ever,  to  repair  to  Abderahman,  the  Miramamolin  of  Spain  and 
King  of  Cordova,  with  whom  he  was  happily  at  peace,  and  con* 
suit  with  him,  and  seek  advice  of  the  Arabian  physicians  resi* 
dent  at  Cordova,  —  the  Moors  being  generally  a  spare  and  active 
people,  and  the  Arabian  physicians  skilful  above  all  others  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases. 

King  Sancho  the  Fat,  therefore,  sent  amicable  messages  be- 
forehand to  the  Moorish  miramamolin,  and  followed  them  as  fast 
as  his  corpulency  would  permit ;  and  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Moorish  sovereign,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  at  Cor- 
dova, diligently  employed  in  decreasing  his  rotundity. 

While  the  corpulent  king  was  thus  growing  leaner,  discontent 
broke  out  among  his  subjects  at  home  ;  and.  Count  Fernan  Gon- 
zalez taking  advantage  of  it,  stirred  up  an  insurrection,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Leon  Ordoiio  the  Fourth,  sumamed 
the  Bad,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  late  Eling  OrdoSo  III.,  and 
he  moreover  gave  him  his  daughter  for  wife,  —  his  daughter 
Urraca,  the  repudiated  wife  of  the  late  king. 

If  the  good  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  supposed  he  had  forti- 
fied himself  by  this  alliance,  and  that  his  daughter  was  now 
fixed  for  the  second  time,  and  more  firmly  than  ever,  on  the 
throne  of  Leon,  he  was  grievously  deceived ;  for  Sancho  I.  re- 
turned from  Cordova  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host  of  Moors, 
and  was  no  longer  to  be  called  the  Fat,  for  he  had  so  well  suc- 
ceeded under  the  regimen  prescribed  by  the  miramamolin  and 
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his  Arabian  phyucians,  that  he  could  vault  Into  Ae  nddk  vHk 
merely  putting  his  hand  upon  the  pommeL 

Ordono  IV^.  was  a  man  of  puny  heart;  no  aoonor  did  he  heir 
of  the  approach  of  King  Sancho,  and  of  his  mMmSkum  lean* 
noss  and  agility,  than  he  was  seixed  with  tenor,  nndi  ahan- 
doning  his  throne  and  his  twice-repudiated  spouse  Dmcai  he 
made  for  the  mountains  of  Asturiaa,  or,  as  others 
overtaken  by  the  Moors  and  killed 
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CHAPTER  XVra. 

FUBTHER  OF  THE  HORSE  AND  FALCON. 

King  Sancho  I.,  havbg  reestablished  himself  on  the  throne, 
and  recovered  the  good-will  of  his  subjects  by  his  leanness  and 
horsemanship,  sent  a  stem  message  to  Coimt  Feman  Gonzalez 
to  come  to  his  cortes,  or  resign  his  countship.  The  count  was 
exceedingly  indignant  at  this  order,  and  feared,  moreover,  that 
some  indignity  or  injury  would  be  offered  him  should  he  repair 
to  Leon.  He  made  the  message  known  to  his  principal  cav- 
aliers, and  requested  their  advice.  Most  of  them  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  go  to  the  cortes.  Don^Feman 
declared,  however,  that  he  would  not  act  disloyally  in  omitting 
to  do  that  which  the  Counts  of  Castile  had  always  performed, 
although  he  felt  that  he  incurred  the  risk  of  death  or  imprison- 
ment Leaving  his  son,  Garcia  Fernandez,  therefore,  in  charge 
of  his  councillors,  he  departed  for  Leon  with  only  seven 
cavaliers. 

As  he  approached  the  gates  of  that  city,  no  one  came  forth 
to  greet  him,  as  had  always  been  the  custom.  This  he  con- 
sidered an  evil  sign.  Presenting  himself  before  the  king,  he 
would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  monarch  withheld  it  He 
charged  the  count  with  being  vainglorious  and  disloyal ;  with 
having  absented  himself  from  the  cortes  and  conspired  against 
his  throne ;  —  for  all  which  he  should  make  atonement,  and 
should  give  hostages  or  pledges  for  his  good  faith  before  he 
left  the  court 
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The  count  in  reply  accounted  for  his  ahsentii^  hinndf  Aor 
the  cortcs  by  the  jicrfidious  treatment  he  had  Ibrmeriy  eipe- 
ricnccd  at  Leon.  As  to  any  grievances  the  king  might  have 
to  complain  of,  he  stood  ready  to  redress  them,  provided  tiha 
king  would  make  good  his  own  written  engagement,  ngned 
with  his  own  hand  and  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  to  paj  for  tta 
horse  and  falcon  which  he  had  purchased  of  the  count  on  lui 
former  visit  to  Leon.  Three  years  had  now  elapsed  ainoe  tta 
day  appointed  for  the  payment,  and  in  the  mean  time  tta 
price  had  gone  on  daily  doubling,  according  to  stipidatioa. 

They  parted  mutually  indignant ;  and,  after  the  oomit  hod 
retired  to  his  quarters,  the  king,  piqued  to  maintain  Ub  lapi 
word,  summoned  his  major-domo,  and  ordered  him  to  taka  a 
large  amount  of  treasure  and  carry  it  to  the  Comit  of  Cbstile 
in  i>aymcnt  of  his  demand.  So  the  major-domo  repaired  to 
the  count  with  a  great  sack  of  money  to  settle  with  him  ftr  the 
horse  and  hawk ;  but  when  he  came  to  cast  up  the  aooomi^ 
and  double  it  each  day  that  had  intervened  since  the  appmnted 
day  of  payment,  the  nuyor-domo,  though  an  expert  man  is 
figures,  was  totally  confounded,  and,  returning  to  the  Idng^ 
assured  him  that  all  tlie  money  in  the  world  would  not  suflke 
to  pay  the  debt  King  Sancho  was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to 
keep  his  word  and  pay  off  a  debt  which  was  more  than  enoi^ 
to  ruin  him.  Grievously  did  he  repent  his  first  experience  in 
traffic,  and  found  that  it  Is  not  safe  even  for  a  monarch  to  trdb 
in  horses. 

In  the  mean  time  the  count  was  suffered  to  return  to  Cbstile  i 

but  he  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  here,  for,  being  aorely  in* 

censed  at  the  indignities  he  had  experienced,  he  sent 

to  King  Sancho  urging  his  demand  of  payment  for  the 

nd  falcon,  —  menacing  otherwise  to  moke  seizurea  by  W9j  flf 
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indemnification.  Receiving  no  satisfactory  reply,  he  made  a 
foray  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  brought  off  great  spoil 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

King  Sancho  now  saw  that  the  count  was  too  bold  and  ur- 
gent a  creditor  to  be  trifled  with.  In  his  perplexity  he  assem- 
bled the  estates  of  his  kingdom,  and  consulted  them  upon  this 
momentous  affair.  His  counsellors,  like  himself,  were  griev- 
ously perplexed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  royal  word  and  the 
enormity  of  the  debt  After  much  deliberation  they  suggested 
a  compromise,  —  the  Count  Feman  Gronzalez  to  relinquish  the 
debt,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  be  released  from  his  vassalage. 

The  count  agreed  right  gladly  to  this  compromise,  being 
thus  relieved  from  all  tribute  and  imposition,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  kissing  the  hand  of  any  man  in  the  world  as  his 
sovereign.  Thus  did  King  Sancho  pay  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Castile  for  a  horse  and  falcon,  and  thus  were  the  Castilians 
relieved,  by  a  skilful  bargain  in  horse-dealing,  from  all  subjeo- 
Uon  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon.* 

*  Crmtka  de  Akmxo  d  Smbio,  p.  8,  c  19i 
voki  16 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TIIR    LAST  CAMrAION   OR  COUNT  PERHAJT. HIS  » 

TiiK  good  Count  Fernan  Gonadei  was  nom  wdl  Rhfcfcai  k 
}«:ani.  llic  fire  of  youth  was  extinct,  the  pride  mad  RaaiMBoR 
of  manhood  were  over ;  instead  of  erecting  p^tlacBR  and  hltf 
ca.stles,  he  began  now  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  gme  SRd 
to  build  his  last  earthly  habitation,  the  sepuldire. 

l^fore  erecting  his  own,  he  had  one  buflt  of  rich  SRd 
stately  workmanship  for  his  first  wife,  the  ol]ject  of  Us  earij 
love,  and  had  her  reniiiins  conveyed  to  it  and  interred  with 
great  solemnity.  His  own  sepulchre,  according  to  anciHit 
promise,  wits  prepared  at  the  chapel  and  hermitage  of  ta 
Pedro  at  Arlanza,  where  he  had  first  communed  with  tbe  holy 
Friar  Pelayo.  When  it  was  completed,  he  merely  inscribed 
upon  it  the  word  Obijt,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  suppBed  by 
others  after  his  death. 

When  the  Moors  perceived  that  Count  Femmn  Gooaleii 
once  so  redoubtable  in  arms,  was  old  and  infirm,  end  given 
to  build  tombs  instead  of  castles,  they  thought  it  a  fiivoiaUe 
time  to  make  an  inroad  into  Castile.  They  passed  the  bor- 
der, therefore,  in  great  numbers,  laying  everything  waste  sad 
bearding  the  old  lion  in  his  very  den. 

The  veteran  had  laid  by  sword  and  buckler,  and  had  afanoil 
given  up  the  world;  but  the  sound  of  Bloorish  dram  sad 
trumpet  called  him  back  even  from  the  threshold  of  the 
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chrc.  Buckling  on  once  more  his  armor  and  bestriding  his 
war-steed,  he  summoned  around  him  his  Castilian  cavalierSy 
seasoned  like  him  in  a  thousand  battles,  and  accompanied  by 
his  son  Garcia  Fernandez,  who  inherited  all  the  valor  of  his 
fatlier,  issued  forth  to  meet  the  foe;  followed  by  the  shouts 
and  blessings  of  the  populace,  who  joyed  to  see  him  once 
more  in  arms  and  glowing  with  his  ancient  fire. 

The  Moors  were  retiring  from  an  extensive  ravage,  laden 
with  booty  and  driving  before  them  an  immense  cavalgada, 
when  they  descried  a  squadron  of  cavaliers,  armed  all  in  steel, 
emerging  from  a  great  tloud  of  dust,  and  bearing  alofl  the 
silver  cross,  the  well-known  standard  of  Count  Feman  Gon- 
zalez. That  veteran  warrior  came  on,  as  usual,  leading  the 
way,  sword  in  hand.  The  very  sight  of  his  standard  had 
struck  dismay  into  the  enemy ;  they  soon  gave  way  before 
one  of  his  vigorous  charges,  nor  did  he  cease  to  pursue  them 
until  they  took  shelter  within  the  very  walls  of  Cordova. 
Here  he  wasted  the  surroimding  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  after  thus  'braving  the  Moor  in  his  very  capital,  returned 
triumphant  to  Burgos. 

^  Such,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  '<  was  the  last  campaign 
in  this  life  of  this  most  valorous  cavalier ;  '*  and  now,  aban« 
doning  all  further  deeds  of  mortal  enterprise  in  arms  to  his 
son  Garcia  Fernandez,  he  addressed  all  his  thoughts,  as  he 
said,  to  prepare  for  his  campaign  in  the  skies.  He  still 
talked  as  a  veteran  warrior,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed 
in  arms,  but  his  talk  was  not  of  earthly  warfare  nor  of  earthly 
kingdoms.  He  spoke  only  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
what  he  must  do  to  make  a  successful  inroad  and  gain  an 
eternal  inheritance  in  that  blessed  country. 

He  was  equally  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  his  spiritual 
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as  for  his  mortal  campaign.  Instead,  however,  of  mailed  war* 
riors  tramping  tlirough  his  courts,  and  the  shrill  neigh  of 
steed  or  clang  of  trumpet  echoing  among  their  walla,  there 
were  seen  holy  priests  and  barefoot  monks  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  tlie  halls  resounded  with  the  sacred  melody  of  litany 
and  psalm.  So  pleased  was  Heaven  with  the  good  works  of  this 
pious  cavalier,  and  especially  with  rich  Jonations  to  churches 
and  monasteries  which  he  made  under  the  guidance  of  his 
spiritual  counsellors,  that  we  are  told  it  was  given  to  him  to 
foresee  in  vision  the  day  and  hour  when  he  should  pass  from 
this  weary  life  and  enter  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest 

Knowing  that  the  time  approached,  he  prepared  for  his  end 
like  a  good  Christian.  lie  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
Navarre  in  terms  of  great  humility,  craving  their  pardon  for 
all  past  injuries  and  offences,  and  entreating  them,  for  the 
good  of  Christendom,  to  live  in  peace  and  amity,  and  make 
common  cause  for  the  defence  of  the  faith. 

Ten  days  before  the  time  which  Heaven  had  appointed  for 
his  death  he  sent  for  the  abbot  of  Uie  chapel  and  convent  of 
Arlanza,  and  bending  his  aged  knees  before  him,  confessed  all 
his  sins.  This  done,  as  in  former  times  he  had  shown  great 
state  and  ceremony  in  his  worldly  pageants,  so  now  he  ar 
ranged  his  last  cavalgada  to  the  grave.  He  prayed  the  abbot 
to  return  to  his  monastery  and  have  his  sepulchre  prepared 
for  his  reception,  and  that  the  abbots  of  St  Sebastian  and 
Silos  and  Quirce,  with  a  train  of  holy  friars,  might  come  at 
the  appointed  day  for  his  body ;  tliat  thus,  as  he  conunended 
his  soul  to  Heaven  through  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  he 
might,  through  the  hands  of  these  pious  men,  resign  hb  body 
to  the  earth. 

Wlien  the  abbot  had  departed,  the  count  desired  to  be  left 
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done ;  and  dothing  himself  in  a  coarse  friar's  garb,  he  re* 
mained  fenrent  in  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins. 
As  be  had  been  a  valiant  captain  all  his  life  against  the 
eoemies  of  the  &ith,  so  was  he  in  death  against  the  enemies 
of  the  sold.  He  died  in  the  full  command  of  all  his  faculties,^ 
nuilring  no  groans  nor  contortions,  but  rendering  up  his  spirit 
with  the  calmness  of  a  heroic  cavalier. 

We  are  told  that  when  he  died  voices  were  heard  firom 
heaven  in  testimony  of  hb  sanctity,  while  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  all  Spain  proved  how  much  he  was  valued  and  be- 
loved on  earth.  His  remains  were  conveyed,  according  to 
his  request,  to  the  monastery  of  St  Pedro  de  Arlanzas  by  a 
procession  of  holy  friars  with  solemn  chant  and  dirge.  In 
the  church  of  that  convent  they  still  repose  ;  and  two  paintings 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  convent, — one  representing  the  count  val- 
iantly fighting  with  the  Moors,  the  other  conversing  with  St 
Pelayo  and  St  Millan,  as  they  appeared  to  him  in  vision  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Hazinas. 

The  cross  which  he  used  as  his  standard  is 'still  treasured 
up  in  the  sacristy  of  the  convent  It  is  of  massive  silver, 
two  ells  in  length,  with  our  Saviour  sculptured  upon  it,  and 
above  the  head,  in  Grothic  letters,  I.  N.  R.  I.  Below  is  Adam 
awaking  from  the  grave,  with  the  words  of  St  Paul,  *'  Awake, 
thou  who  slccpest,  and  arise  from  the  tomb,  for  Christ  shall 
give  thee  life." 

This  holy  cross  still  has  the  form  at  the  lower  end  by  which 
the  standard-bearer  rested  it  in  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

*•  Inestimable,"  adds  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  are  the  relics 
and  remains  of  saints  and  sainted  warriors."  In  afler-times, 
when  Fernando  the  Third,  sumamed  the  Saint,  went  to  the 
conquest  of  Seville    he  took  with  him  a  bone  of  this  thrice- 
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blessed  and  utterly  renowned  cavalier,  together  with  his  sword 
and  pennon,  hoping  through  their  efficacy  to  succeed  in  his  en- 
terprise, —  nor  was  he  disappointed ;  but  what  is  marvellous  to 
hear,  but  which  we  have  on  the  authority  of  the  good  Bishop 
Sandoval,  on  the  day  on  which  King  Fernando  the  Saint  en- 
tered Seville  in  triumph,  great  blows  were  heard  to  resound 
within  the  sepulchre  of  the  count  at  Arlanza,  as  if  veritably  his 
bones  which  remained  behind  exulted  in  the  victory  gained  by 
those  which  had  been  carried  to  the  wars.  Thus  were  noar- 
velloiisly  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  holy  psalm,  —  ^  Exaltabant 
ossa  humilitata."  * 

H  >re  ends  the  chronicle  of  the  most  valorous  and  ren>wiied 
Drf-  Feman  Gonzalez,  Count  of  Castile.    Lout  Deo* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FABBNTAOB  OF  rEBNAMDO.  —  QUEEN  BERENaUELA.  — < 
THE  LARAS.  —  DOX  ALYAR  CONCEALS  THE  DEATH  OF  KING 

HKNBT. MISSIOX  OF  QT7EEN  BERENOUELA  TO  ALFONSO 

IX.  —  SHE  RENOUNCES  THE  CROWN  OF  CASTILE  IN  FAVOR 
OF  HER  SON  FERNANDO. 

Fernando  IU^  sunutmed  the  Saint,  was  the  son  of  Alfonso 
HL  King  of  Leon,  and  of  Berenguela,  a  princess  of  Castile  ; 
but  there  were  some  particulars  concerning  his  parentage  which 
it  is  necessary  clearly  to  state  before  entering  upon  his  per- 
sonal history. 

Alfonso  in.  of  Leon,  and  Alfonso  IX.  King  of  Castile,  were 
cousins,  but  there  were  dissensions  between  them.  The  King 
of  tieon,  to  strengthen  himself,  married  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
Theresa,  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Portugal.  By  her 
he  had  two  daughters.  The  marriage  was  annulled  by  Pope 
Celestine  III.  on  account  of  their  consanguinity,  and,  on  their 
making  resistance,  they  were  excommunicated  and  the  kingdom 
laid  under  an  interdict  This  produced  an  unwilling  separa- 
tion in  1195.  Alfonso  III.  did  not  long  remain  single.  Fresh 
dissendons  having  broken  out  between  him  and  his  cousin 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  they  were  amicably  adjusted  by  his 
ntfurying  the  Princess  Berenguela,  daughter  of  that  monarch. 

16* 
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This  second  marriage,  which  took  place  about  three  ^^ears  aftef 
the  divorce,  came  likewise  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  the  near  propinquity  of  the  parties.  Again 
the  commands  of  the  Pope  were  resisted,  and  again  the  refrac- 
tory parties  were  excommunicated  and  the  kingdom  laid  under 
an  interdict 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Leon  was  the  more  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  present  marriage,  as  the  Queen  Bcrehguela  had 
made  him  the  happy  father  of  several  children,  one  of  whom 
he  hoped  might  one  day  inherit  the  two  crowns  of  Leon  and 
Castile. 

The  intercession  and  entreaties  of  the  bishops  of  Castile  so 
far  mollified  the  rigor  of  the  Pope,  that  a  compromise  was 
made ;  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  by  the  present  marriage 
was  not  to  be  affected  by  the  divorce  of  the  parents,  and  Fer- 
nando, the  eldest,  the  subject  of  the  present  chronigle,  was 
recognized  as  successor  to  his  father  to  the  throne  of  Leon. 
The  divorced  Queen  Berenguela  left  Fernando  in  Leon,  and 
returned  in  1204  to  Castile,  to  the  court  of  her  father,  Alfonso 
IIL  Here  she  remained  until  the  death  of  her  father  in  1214^ 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Enrique,  or  Henry  L  The 
latter  being  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  his  sister,  the  ex-Queen 
Berenguela,  was  declared  regent  She  well  merited  the  trusty 
for  she  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  a 
resolute  and  magnanimous  spirit 

At  this  time  the  house  of  Lara  had  risen  to  great  power. 
There  were  three  brothers  of  that  turbulent  and  haughty  rnce^ 
Don  Alvar  Nunez,  Don  Feman  Nufiez,  and  Don  Gonzalo 
Nuiiez.  The  Laras  had  caused  great  trouble  in  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Prince  Henry's  &ther,  by  arrogatmg  to 
themselves  the  regency ;  and  they  now  attempted,  in  like  man- 
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feer,  to  get  the  guardianship  of  the  son,  declaring  it  an  office 
too  important  and  difficult  to  be  intrusted  to  a  woman.  liar 
ing  a  powerful  and  unprincipled  party  among  tlie  nobles,  and 
using  great  bribery  among  persons  in  whom  Berenguela  con- 
fided, they  carried  their  point ;  and  the  virtuous  Berenguela,  to 
prevent  civil  commotions,  resigned  the  regency  into  the  hands 
of  Don  Alvar  Nunez  de  Lara,  the  head  of  that  ambitious 
house.  First,  however,  she  made  him  kneel  and  swear  tliat  he 
would  conduct  himself  toward  the  youthful  king,  Enrique,  as  a 
thorough  friend  and  a  loyal  vassal,  guarding  his  person  and  his 
kingdom  from  all  harm ;  that  he  would  respect  the  property  of 
individuals,  and  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without  the 
counsel  and  consent  of  Queen  Berenguela.  Furthermore,  that 
he  would  guard  and  respect  the  hereditary  possessions  of 
Queen  Berenguela,  left  to  her  by  her  father,  and  would  always 
serve  her  as  his  sovereign,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  king. 
All  this  DoA  AJvor  Nunez  solemnly  swore  upon  the  sacred 
evangelists  and  the  holy  cross. 

No  sooner,  however,  hod  he  got  the  yoimg  king  in  liis  power, 
thun  he  showed  the  ambition,  rapacity,  and  arrogance  of  his 
nature.  He  prevuled  upon  the  young  king  to  make  hhn  a 
count ;  he  induced  him  to  hold  cortes  without  the  presence  of 
Queen  Berenguela ;  issuing  edicts  in  the  king's  name,  he  ban- 
ished refractory  nobles,  giving  their  offices  and  lands  to  liis 
brothers ;  he  levied  exactions  on  rich  and  poor,  and  what  is 
still  more  flagrant,  he  extended  these  exactions  to  the  Church. 
In  vain  did  Queen  Berenguela  remonstrate ;  in  vain  did  the 
Dean  of  Toledo  thunder  forth  an  excommunication ;  he  scoffed 
St  them  both,  for  in  the  king's  name  he  persuaded  himself  he 
had  a  tower  of  strength.  He  even  sent  a  letter  to  Queen 
Berenguela  in  the  name  of  the  young  king,  demanding  of  het 
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the  Ciistlos,  towns,  and  ports  which  had  been  left  to  her  by  hei 
father.  The  queen  was  deeply  grieved  at  this  letter,  and  sent 
a  reply  to  the  king,  tliat,  when  she  saw  him  face  to  face,  she 
would  do  with  those  possessions  whatever  he  should  command, 
as  her  bn>thcr  and  sovereign. 

On  receiving  this  messsige  the  young  king  was  shocked  and 
distressed  that  such  a  demand  should  have  been  made  in  his 
name ;  but  he  w;is  young  and  inexperienced,  and  could  not 
openly  contend  with  a  man  of  Don  Alvar^s  overbearing  char- 
acter. He  wrote  secretly  to  the  queen,  however,  assuring  her 
tl)at  the  demand  had  been  made  without  hb  knowledge,  and 
saying  how  gladly  he  would  come  to  her  if  he  could,  and  be 
relieved  from  the  thraldom  of  Don  Alvar. 

In  this  way  the  unfortunate  prince  was  made  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  this  haughty  and  arrogant  nobleman  of  inflict- 
ing all  kinds  of  wrongs  and  injuries  upon  his  subjects.  Don 
Alvar  constantly  kept  him  with  him,  carrying  him  from  place 
to  place  of  his  doniinions,  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary 
to  effect  some  new  measure  of  tyranny,  lie  even  endeavored  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  some  neigh- 
boring princess,  in  order  to  retain  an  influence  over  him,  but 
in  this  he  was  unsuccessful. 

For  tlirce  years  had  he  maintained  this  iniquitous  sway, 
until  one  day  in  1217,  when  the  young  king  w:is  with  him  at 
Falencia,  and  was  playing  with  some  youthful  comimnions  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  episcopsil  palace,  a  tile,  eitlier  falling  from 
the  roof  of  a  tower,  or  sportively  thrown  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions, struck  him  in  the  head,  and  inflicted  a  wound  of  which 
he  presently  died. 

This  was  a  fatil  blow  to  the  power  of  Don  Alvar.  To  secun 
himself  from  any  sudden  revulsion  in  the  popular  mind,  he  de 
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tenuined  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  king  as  long  as  possib/e, 
and  gave  out  that  he  had  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Taricg?, 
vhither  he  had  the  body  conveyed,  as  if  still  living.  He  con« 
tmued  to  issue  despatches  from  time  to  time  in  the  name  of  the 
kiDg,  and  made  various  excuses  for  hb  non-appearance  in 
public. 

Queen  Berenguela  soon  learnt  the  truth.    According  to  the 
laws  of  Castile  she  was  heiress  to  the  crown,  but  she  resolved  to 
tnuttfer  it  to  her  son,  Fernando,  who,  being  likewise  acknowl- 
edged successor  to  the  crown  of  Leon,  would  unite  the  two 
Itingdoms  under  his  rule.    To  effect  her  purpose  she  availed 
Iwnelf  of  the  cunning  of  her  enemy,  kept  secret  her  knowledge 
of  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  sent  two  of  her  confidential 
cavaliers,  Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Haro,  Seiior  of  Biscay,  and  Don 
Gonzalo  Kuiz  Giron,  and  Don  Alonzo  Tellez  de  jMcnescs,  to  her 
late  husband,  Alfonso  IX.  King  of  Leon,  who,  with  her  son 
Fernando,  was  then  at  Toro,  entreating  him  to  send  the  latter  to 
her  to  protect  her  from  the  tyranny  of  Don  Alvar.   The  prudent 
mother,  however,  forbore  to  let   King  Alfonso  know  of  her 
brother's  death,  lest  it  might  awaken  in  him  ambitious  thoughts 
about  the  Castilian  crown. 

This  mission  being  sent,  she  departed  with  the  cavaliers  of  her 
puty  for  Palenda.  The  death  of  the  King  Enrique  being 
noised  about,  she  was  honored  as  Queen  of  Castile,  and  Don 
Tello^  the  bishop,  came  forth  in  procession  to  receive  her.  The 
next  day  she  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Duenas,  and,  on  its 
making  some  show  of  resistance,  took  it  by  force. 

The  cavaliers  who  were  with  the  queen  endeavored  to  effect 
1  reconciliation  between  her  and  Don  Alvar,  seeing  that  the 
btter  had  powerful  connections,  and  through  his  partisans  and 
letainers  held  possession  of  tiie  principal  towns  and  fortresses ; 
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that  haughty  nobleman,  however,  would  listen  to  no  proposals 
unless  the  Prince  Fernando  was  given  into  his  guardianship,  as 
had  been  tlie  Prince  Enrique. 

In  the  mean  time  the  request  of  Queen  Berenguela  had  been 
granted  by  her  late  husband,  the  King  of  Leon,  and  her  son 
Fernando  hastened  to  meet  her.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
the  castle  of  OUella,  and  happy  was  the  anxious  mother  once 
more  to  embrace  her  son.  At  her  command  the  cavaliers  in 
her  train  elevated  him  on  the  trunk  of  an  elm-tree  for  a 
throne,  and  hailed  him  king  with  great  acclamations. 

They  now  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
great  and  wealthy  town.  Here  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of 
Estramadura  and  other  parts  hastened  to  pay  homage  to  the 
queen.  A  stage  was  erected  in  the  market-place,  where  the  as- 
sembled states  acknowledged  her  for  queen  and  swore  fealty  to 
her.  She  immediately,  in  presence  of  her  nobles,  prelates,  and 
people,  renounced  the  crown  in  favor  of  her  son.  The  air  rang 
with  the  shouts  of  ^  Long  live  Fernando,  King  of  CSastile  I " 
The  bishops  and  clergy  then  conducted  the  king  in  state  to  the 
church.  This  was  on  the  3Ist  of  August,  1217,  and  about 
three  months  from  the  death  of  King  Enrique. 

Fernando  was  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  an 
accomplished  cavalier,  having  been  instructed  in  everything  be- 
fitting a  prince  and  a  warrior. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

mrO   ALFONSO   OF  LEON    BAYAOES   CASTILE.  —  CAPTIYITT  OF 
DON   ALYAB.  —  DEATH   OF  THE   LARAS. 

Ktno  Alfonso  of  Leon  was  exceedingly  exasperated  at  the 
furtive  manner  in  which  his  son  Fernando  had  lefl  him,  without 
faifbrming  him  of  King  Henry's  death.  He  considered,  and  per- 
haps with  reason,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Be- 
renguela  to  her  son,  as  a  manoeuvre  to  evade  any  rights  or 
claims  which  he,  King  Alfonso,  might  have  over  her,  notwith- 
'standing  their  divorce ;  and  he  believed  that  both  mother  and 
•on  had  conspired  to  deceive  and  outwit  him  ;  and,  what  was 
especially  provoking,  they  had  succeeded.  It  was  natural  for 
King  Alfonso  to  have  become  by  this  time  exceedingly  irritable 
and  sensitive ;  he  had  been  repeatedly  thwarted  in  his  dearest 
concerns ;  excommunicated  out  of  two  wives  by  the  Pope,  and 
DOW,  as  he  conceived,  cajoled  out  of  a  kingdom. 

In  his  wrath  he  flew  to  arms,  —  a  prompt  and  customary  re- 
course of  kings  in  those  days  when  they  had  no  will  to  consult 
but  their  own  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  earnest  expostulations 
and  entreaties  of  holy  men,  he  entered  Castile  with  an  army, 
ravaging  the  legitimate  inheritance  of  his  son,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  territory  of  an  enemy.  He  was  seconded  in  his  outrages 
by  Count  Alvar  Nufiez  de  Lara  and  his  two  bellicose  brothers, 
who  hoped  still  to  retain  power  by  rallying  under  his  standard. 

There  were  at  this  time  fuH  two  thousand  cavaliers  with  the 
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youthful  king,  resolute  men,  well  armed  and  well  appointed,  and 
they  urged  him  to  lead  them  against  the  King  of  Leon.  Queen 
Berenguela,  however,  interposed  and  declared  her  son  should 
never  be  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  taking  up  arms  against  his 
&ther.  By  her  advice  King  Fernando  sent  an  embassy  to  his 
father,  expostulating  with  him,  and  telling  him  that  he  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  God  that  Castile  was  in  the  hands  of  a  son 
disposed  at  all  times  to  honor  and  defend  him,  instead  of  * 
stranger  who  might  prove  a  dangerous  foe. 

King  Alfonso,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  appeased.  By  the 
ambassadors  he  sent  proposals  to  Queen  Berenguela  that  they 
reenter  into  wedlock,  for  which  he  would  procure  a  dbpcnsation 
from  the  Pope ;  they  would  then  be  jointly  sovereigns  of  both 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  the  Prince  Fernando,  their  son,  should 
inherit  both  crowns.  But  the  virtuous  Berenguela  recoiled  from 
this  proposal  of  a  second  nuptials.  **  God  forbid,"  replied  she,* 
^  that  I  should  return  to  a  sinful  marriage ;  and  as  to  the  crown 
of  Castile,  it  now  belongs  to  my  son,  to  whom  I  have  given  it 
with  the  sanction  of  God  and  the  good  men  of  this  realm." 

King  Alfonso  was  more  enraged  than  ever  by  this  reply,  and 
being  incited  and  aided  by  Count  Alvar  and  his  faction,  he  re- 
sumed his  ravages,  laying  waste  the  country  and  burning  the 
villages.  He  would  have  attacked  Duenas,  but  found  that  place 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro  and  Buy  Diaz  de 
los  Cameros ;  he  next  marched  upon  Burgos,  but  that  place 
was  equally  well  garrisoned  by  Lope  Diez  de  Faro  and  other 
stout  Castilian  cavaliers;  so  perceiving  his  son  to  be  more 
firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  than  he  had  imagined,  and  that 
all  his  own  menaces  and  ravages  were  unavailing,  he  returned 
deeply  chagrined  to  his  kingdom. 

King  Fernando,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  mother 
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as  well  as  of  his  own  heart,  abstained  from  any  acts  of  re* 
taliation  on  his  father ;  but  he  turned  his  arms  against  Mu&on 
and  Lerma  and  Lara,  and  other  places  which  either  belonged 
to^  or  held  out  for.  Count  Alvar,  and  having  subdued  them, 
proceeded  to  Burgos,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  where  he 
was  recdved  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  with  great  solemnity, 
and  whither  the  nobles  and  chivaliy  from  all  parts  of  Castile 
hastened  to  rally  round  his  throne.  The  turbulent  Count 
AlTar  Nuliez  de  Lara  and  his  brothers  retaining  other  for- 
tresses too  strong  to  be  easily  taken,  refused  all  allegiance, 
and  made  ravaging  excursions  over  the  country.  The  pru- 
dent and  provident  Berenguela,  therefore,  while  at  Burgos, 
aedng  that  the  troubles  and  contentions  of  the  kingdom 
would  cause  great  expense  and  prevent  much  revenue, 
gathered  together  all  her  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  all  her  plate,  and  rich  silks,  and  other  pre- 
cious things,  and  caused  them  to  be  sold,  and  gave  the  money 
to  her  son  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  civil  wars. 

King  Fernando  and  his  mother  departed  shortly  ailerwards 
for  Palenda ;  on  their  way  they  had  to  pass  by  Ilerrera,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  stronghold  of  Count  Alvar.  When  the 
lung  came  in  sight,  Count  Feman  Nufiez,  with  his  battal- 
ions, was  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  drew  within  the  walls. 
As  the  king  had  to  pass  close  by  with  his  retinue,  he  ordered 
his  troops  to  be  put  in  good  order  and  gave  it  in  charge  to 
Alonzo  TeUez  and  Suer  Tellez  and  Alvar  Ruyz  to  protect  the 
flanks. 

As  the  royal  troops  drew  near,  Count  Alvar,  leaving  his 
people  in  the  town,  sallied  forth  with  a  few  cavaliers  to  regard 
the  army  as  it  passed.  Affecting  great  contempt  for  the 
youthful  king  and  his  cavaliers,  he  stood  drawn  up  on  a  rising 
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ground  with  his  attendants,  looking  down  upon  the  troops 
with  scornful  aspect,  and  rejecting  all  advice  to  retire  into 
the  town. 

As  the  king  and  his  immediate  escort  came  nigh,  their 
attention  was  attracted  to  this  little  body  of  proud  warriors 
drawn  up  upon  a  bank  and  regarding  them  so  loftily;  and 
Alonzo  Tellez  and  Sucr  Tellez,  looking  more  closely,  recog- 
nized Don  Alvar,  and  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  dashed 
up  the  bank,  followed  by  several  cavaliers.  Don  Alvar  re- 
pented of  his  vain  confidence  too  late,  and  seeing  great  num- 
bers urging  toward  him,  turned  his  reins  and  retreated  toward 
the  town.  Still  his  stomach  was  too  high  for  absolute  ffight, 
and  the  others,  who  spurred  after  him  at  full  speed,  overtook 
him.  Throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  he  covered  himself 
with  his  shield  and  prepared  for  defence.  Alonzo  Tellez, 
however,  called  to  his  men  not  to  kill  the  count,  but  to  take 
him  prisoner.  He  was  accordingly  captured,  with  several  of 
his  followers,  and  borne  off  to  the  king  and  queen.  The 
count  had  everything  to  apprehend  ftx>m  their  vengeance  for 
his  misdeeds.  They  used  no  personal  harshness,  however,  but 
demanded  from  him  that  he  should  surrender  all  the  castles 
and  strong  places  held  by  the  retainers  and  partisans  of  his 
brothers  and  himself,  that  he  should  furnish  one  hundred  horse- 
men to  aid  in  their  recovery,  and  should  remain  a  prisoner 
until  those  places  were  all  in  the  possession  of  the  crown. 

Captivity  broke  the  haughty  spirit  of  Don  Alvar.  He 
agreed  to  those  conditions,  and  until  they  should  be  fulfilled 
was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Gronsalvo  Ruyz  Giron,  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Valladolid.  The  places  were  de- 
livered up  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  thus  Sang  Fei 
nando  became  strongly  possessed  of  his  kingdom. 
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Stripped  of  power,  state,  and  possessions,  Count  Alvaf 
and  bis  brothers,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rouse  the  King 
of  Leon  to  another  campaign  gainst  his  son,  became  savage 
and  desperate,  and  made  predatory  excursions,  pillaging  the 
country,  until  Count  Alvar  fell  mortally  ill  of  hydropsy. 
Struck  with  remorse  and  melancholy,  he  repaired  to  Toro  and 
entered  the  chivalrous  order  of  Santiago,  that  he  might  gain 
the  indulgences  granted  by  the  pope  to  tliose  who  die  in  tliat 
order,  and  hoping,  says  an  ancient  chronicler,  to  oblige  God, 
as  it  were,  by  that  religious  ceremony,  to  pardon  his  sins.* 
His  illness  endured  seven  months,  and  he  was  reduced  to  such 
poverty  that  at  his  death  there  was  not  money  enough  left 
hj  lum  to  convey  his  body  to  Ucles,  where  he  had  requested 
to  be  buried,  nor  to  pay  for  tapers  for  his  funeral.  When 
Queen  Berenguela  heard  this,  she  ordered  that  the  funeral 
■bould  be  honorably  performed  at  her  own  expense,  and  sent 
a  cloth  of  gold  to  cover  the  bier.f 

The  brother  of  Count  Alvar,  Don  Fernando,  abandoned 
his  country  in  despair  and  went  to  Marocco,  where  he  was  well 
by  the  miramamolin,  and  had  lands  and  revenues  as- 
to  him.  He  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  ]\Ioors, 
to  whom  he  used  to  recount  his  deeds  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Castile.  At  length  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  caused  himself 
tQ  be  taken  to  a  suburb  inhabited  by  Christians.  There 
happened  to  be  there  at  that  time  one  Don  Gonsalvo,  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  de  Acre,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  Don  Fer- 
nando, finding  hb  end  approaching,  entreated  of  the  knight 
reli^ous  habit,  that  he  might  die  in  it    His  request  was 

•  Cnmiea  Gotica,  por  Don  Alonzo  Nuiiez  de  Castro,  p.  17. 
t  Cromca  General  de  E^paHa^  part  3.,  p.  370. 
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granted,  and  thus  Count  Fernando  died  in  the  habit  of  a 
Knight  Hospitaliere  of  St  John  de  Acre,  in  Elbora,  a  suburb 
»  of  Marocco.  His  body  was  afterwards  brought  to  Spain,  and 
interred  in  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Pisuerga,  in  which 
repose  likewise  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  Count  Gonsalvo  Nuflez  de  Lara,  the  third  of  these 
brothers,  also  took  refuge  among  the  Moors.  He  was  seised 
with  violent  disease  in  the  city  of  Baeza,' where  he  died.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Campos  a  Zalmos,  which  appertained 
to  the  Friars  of  the  Temple,  where  the  holy  fraternity  gave 
it  the  rites  of  sepulture  with  all  due  honor.  Such  was  the 
end  of  these  three  brothers  of  the  once  proud  and  powerfiil 
house  of  Lara,  whose  disloyal  deeds  had  harassed  their 
country  and  brought  ruin  upon  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

lOE    of    kino    FERNANDO.  —  CAMPAIGN     AGAINST    THU 

KOOB8. AB£N    MOHAMMED,   KING    OF     BAEZA,    DECLARES 

HDfSELF  THE  VASSAL  OF  KING  FERNANDO.  —  THEY  MARCH 
TO  JAEN. BURNING  OF  THE  TOWER.  —  FERNANDO  COM- 
MENCES  THE   BUILDING   OF   THE   CATHEDRAL   AT  TOLEDO. 

Knco  Fernando,  aided  by  the  sage  counsels  of  his  mother, 
reigned  for  some  time  in  peace  and  quietness,  administering  his 
alfairs  with  equity  and  justice.  The  good  Queen  Berenguela 
now  began  to  cast  about  her  eyes  in  search  of  a  suitable  al- 
liance for  her  son,  and  had  many  consultations  with  the  Bishop 
Maurice  of  Burgos,  and  other  ghostly  counsellors,  thereupon. 
They  at  length  agreed  upon  the  Princess  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
the  late  Philip,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Bishop  Maurice 
and  Padre  Fray  Pedro  de  Arlanza  were  sent  as  envoys  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IL,  cousin  of  the  princess,  to  negotiate  the 
terms.  An  arrangement  was  happily  effected,  and  the  princess 
set  out  for  Spain.  In  passing  through  France  she  was  courte- 
ously entertained  at  Paris  by  King  Philip,  who  made  her  rich 
presents.  On  the  borders  of  Castile  she  was  met  at  Victoria 
by  the  Queen  Berenguela,  with  a  great  train  of  prelates,  monks, 
and  masters  of  the  reli^ous  orders,  and  of  abbesses  and  nuns, 
together  with  a  glorious  train  of  chivalry.  In  this  state  she 
was  conducted  to  Burgos,  where  the  king  and  all  his  court  came 
forth  to  receive  her,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
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King  Fernando  lived  happily  with  his  fair  Queen  Beatnx, 
nnd  his  kingdom  remained  in  peace ;  but  by  degrees  he  became 
impatient  of  quiet,  and  anxious  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors. 
Perhaps  he  felt  called  upon  to  make  some  signal  assay  in  arms 
at  present,  having,  the  day  before  his  nuptials,  been  armed  a 
knight  in  the  monastery  of  Las  Huelgas,  and  in  those  iron  days 
knighthood  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  parade  and  ceremony, 
but  called  for  acts  of  valor  and  proofs  of  stem  endurance. 

The  discreet  Berenguela  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  son 
from  taking  the  field,  considering  him  not  of  sufficient  age. 
In  all  things  else  be  was  ever  obedient  to  her  counsels,  and 
even  to  her  inclinations,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  from  making  war  upon  the  infidels.  ^  God," 
would  he  say,  "  had  put  into  his  hands  not  merely  a  sceptre  to 
govern,  but  a  sword  to  avenge  his  country." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  good  cause,  moreover,  add  the  Span- 
ish chroniclers,  that  while  the  queen-mother  was  endeavoring 
to  throw  a  damper  on  the  kindling  fire  of  her  son,  a  worthy 
prelate  was  at  hand  to  stir  it  up  into  a  blaze.  This  was  the 
illustrious  historian  Rodrigo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  now 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  Moors,  promising  like  indul- 
gences with  those  granted  to  the  warriors  for  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. The  consequence  was  a  great  assemblage  of  troops  from 
all  parts  at  Toledo. 

King  Fernando  was  prevented  for  a  time  from  taking  the 
field  in  person,  but  sent  in  advance  Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Haio 
and  Ruy  Gonsalvo  de  Giron  and  Alonzo  Tellez  de  Meneses, 
with  five  hundred  cavaliers  well  armed  and  mounted.  The 
very  sight  of  them  effected  a  conquest  over  Aben  Mohamed, 
the  I^Ioorish  King  of  Baeza,  insomuch  that  he  sent  an  embuif 
to  King  Fernando,  declaring  himself  his  vassaL 
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When  Bjng  Fernando  afterwards  took  the  field,  he  was 
Jofaied  by  thb  Moorish  all  j  at  the  Navas  or  plains  of  Tolosa ; 
who  was  in  company  with  him  when  the  king  marched  to 
Jaen,  to  the  foot  of  a  tower,  and  set  fire  to  it,  whereupon  those 
Moors  who  remained  in  the  tower  were  burnt  to  death,  aud 
those  who  leaped  fioro  the  walls  were  received  on  the  points  of 


Notwithstanding  the  bumt-ofiering  of  this  tower,  Heaven  did 
not  smile  upon  the  attempt  of  King  Fernando  to  reduce  the 
citj  of  Jaen.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege,  but  con- 
soled himself  by  laying  waste  the  country.  He  was  more  suc- 
oesafiil  elsewhere.  He  carried  the  strong  town  of  Pnego  by 
•ssaulty  and  gave  the  garrison  their  lives  on  condition  of  yield- 
uig  up  all  their  property,  and  paying  moreover  eighty  thousand 
marsvedb  of  silver.  For  the  payment  of  this  sum  tliey  were 
obliged  to  give  as  hostages  fifty-five  damsels  of  great  beauty, 
and  fifty  cavaliers  of  rank,  beside  nine  hundred  of  the  common 
people.  The  king  divided  his  hostages  among  his  bravest 
cavaliers  and  the  religious  orders ;  but  his  vassal,  the  Moorish 
Sng  of  Baeza,  obtained  the  charge  of  the  Moorish  damsels. 

The  king  then  attacked  Loxa,  and  his  men  scaled  the  walls 
and  burnt  the  gates,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  He  then  led  his  army  into  the  Vega  of  Granada,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  submitted  to  become  his  vassals,  and  gave 
up  all  the  Christian  captives  in  that  city,  amounting  to  thirteen 
hundred. 

Aben  Mohamed,  King  of  Baeza,  then  delivered  to  King 
Fernando  the  towers  of  Martos  and  Andujar,  and  the  king 
gave  them  to  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  and  placed  with  him 
Don  Gonzalo  Ybafiez,  Master  of  Calatrava,  and  Telle  Alonzo 
Menesesy  son  of  Don  Alonzo  Tellez,  and  other  stout  cavaliers, 
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fitted  to  maintain  frontier  posts.  These  arrangements  being 
made,  and  having  ransacked  every  mountain  and  valley,  and 
taken  many  other  pkices  not  herein  specified,  King  Fernando 
returned  in  triumph  to  Toledo,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  his  motlicr  Berenguela  and  his  wife  Beatrix. 

Clerical  historians  do  not  fail  to  record  with  infinite  satisfac« 
tion  a  signal  instance  of  the  devout  and  zealous  spirit  which 
King  Fernando  had  derived  from  his  constant  communion  with 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church.  As  the  lung  was  one  day 
walking  with  his  ghostly  adviser  the  archbishop,  in  the  princi- 
pal church  of  Toledo,  which  was  built  in  the  Moreseo  fashion, 
having  been  a  mosque  of  the  infidels,  it  occurred,  or  more 
probably  was  suggested  to  him,  that,  since  Grod  had  aided  him 
to  increase  his  kingdoi>i,  and  had  given  him  such  victories  over 
the  enemies  of  his  holy  faidi,  it  became  him  to  rebuild  his 
holy  temple,  which  was  ancient  and  falling  to  decay,  and  to 
adorn  it  richly  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Moors.  The 
thought  was  promptly  carried  into  effect  The  king  and  the 
archbishop  laid  the  first  stone  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  accomplished  that  mighty  cathedral  of  Toledo^ 
which  remains  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  afler-agea. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AfliAISIKATION  OF  ABEN  HOIIAMED.  —  HIS  HEAD  CARRIED  AS 
A  PRESENT  TO  ABULLALE,  THE  MOORISH  KING  OF  SEVILLE. 
ADTANCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  INTO  ANDALUSIA.  —  ABUL- 
LALE PURCHASES  A  TRUCE. 

Tte  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  records  various  other 
Ticlories  and  achievements  of  King  Fernando  in  a  subsequent 
campaign  against  the  Moors  of  Andalusia ;  in  the  course  of 
wbich  his  camp  was  abundantly  supplied  with  grain  by  his  vas- 
sal Aben  Mohamed,  the  Moorish  king  of  Baeza.  The  assist- 
ance rendered  by  that  Moslem  monarch  to  the  Christian  forces 
in  their  battles  against  those  of  his  own  race  and  his  own  faith, 
did  not  meet  with  the  reward  it  merited.  ^  Doubtless/*  says  An- 
tonio Agapida,  "  because  he  halted  half  way  in  the  right  path, 
and  did  not  turn  thorough  renegade."  It  appears  that  his 
friendship  for  the  Christians  gave  great  disgust  to  his  subjects, 
and  some  of  them  rose  upon  him,  while  he  was  sojourning  in  the 
dtY  of  Cordova,  and  sought  to  destroy  him.  Aben  Mohamed 
fled  by  a  gate  leading  to  the  gardens,  to  take  shelter  in  the 
tower  of  Almodovar ;  but  the  assassins  overtook  him,  and  slew 
him  on  a  hill  near  the  tower.  They  then  cut  off  his  head  and 
carried  it  as  a  present  to  AbuUalc,  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville, 
expecting  to  be  munificently  rewarded ;  but  that  monarch  gave 
command  that  their  heads  should  be  struck  off  and  their  bodies 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  as  traitors  to  their  liege  lords."* 

*  Cnm,  Gen,  de  EtpcMa,  part  4,  fol.  373. 
TOL.  I.  17 
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King  Fernando  was  grieved  when  he  heard  of  the  assassina* 
tion  of  his  vassal,  and  feared  the  death  of  Aben  Mohamed  might 
lead  to  a  rising  of  the  Moors.  lie  sent  notice  to  Andujar,  to 
Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro  and  Alonzo  Tellez  de  ^leneses,  to 
be  on  their  guard ;  but  the  Moors,  fearing  punishment  for  some 
rebellious  movements,  abandoned  the  town,  and  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  The  Moors  of  Martos  did  the  like.  Itie 
Alcazar  of  Baeza  yielded  also  to  the  king,  who  placed  In  it 
Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Haro  with  five  hundred  men. 

Abullale,  the  Moorish  sovereign  of  Seville,  was  alarmed  at 
seeing  the  advances  which  the  Cliristians  were  making  in  An- 
dalusia ;  and  attempted  to  wrest  from  their  hands  these  newly 
acquired  places.  He  marched  upon  Martos,  which  was  not 
strongly  walled.  The  Countess  Dofia  Yrenia,  wife  to  Don 
Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  was  in  this  place,  and  her  husband  was 
absent  Don  Tello  Alonzo,  with  a  Spanish  force,  hastened  to 
her  assistance.  Finding  the  town  closely  invested,  he  formed 
his  men  into  a  troop,  and  endeavored  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy.  A  rude  conflict  ensued,  —  the  cavaliers  fought  their 
way  forward,  and  Christian  and  Moor  arrived  pell-mell  at  the 
gate  of  the  town.  Here  the  press  was  excessive.  Feman  Go- 
mez de  Pudiello,  a  stout  cavalier,  who  bore  the  pennon  of  Don 
Tello  Alonzo,  was  slain,  and  the  same  fate  would  have  be- 
fallen Don  Tello  himself,  but  that  a  company  of  esquires  sallied 
from  the  town  to  his  rescue. 

King  Abullale  now  encircled  the  town,  and  got  possession  of 
the  Peiia,  or  rock,  which  commands  it,  killing  two  hundred 
Christians  who  defended  it 

Provisions  began  to  fail  the  besieged,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  slay  their  horses  for  food,  and  even  to  eat  the  hides.  Don 
Gonsalvo  Ybafiez,  master  of  Calatrava,  who  was  in  Baeza,  hear- 
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Ikig  of  the  extremity  of  the  place,  came  suddenly  with  setentjf 
men  and  eflected  an  entrance.  The  augmentation  of  the  garri  • 
son  only  served  to  increase  the  famine,  without  being  sufficient 
in  force  to  raise  the  siege.  At  length  word  was  brought  to  Don 
Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  who  was  with  the  king  at  Guadalaxara, 
of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  wife  was  exposed.  He 
instantly  set  off  for  her  relief,  accompanied  by  several  cavaliers 
of  note,  and  a  strong  force.  They  succeeded  in  getting  into 
Martosy  recovered  tlie  Peiia,  or  rock,  and  made  such  vigorous 
defence  that  Abullale  abandoned  the  siege  in  despair.  In  the 
following  year  £jng  Fernando  led  his  host  to  take  revenge  upon 
this  Moorish  King  of  Seville ;  but  the  latter  purchased  a  tnioe 
§ar  one  year  with  three  hundred  niaravedis  of  silver.* 

«  Cum,  (fM.  de  £fMma,  ptft  4,  c  iL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

▲BEN  nUD.  —  ABULLALR  PURCHASES  ANOTHER  TEAR'S  TRDCB. 
FERNANDO  HEARS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  BIS  FATHER,  THE 
KINO  OF  LEON,*  WHILE  PRESSING  THE  SIEGE  OF  JAEN. -— 
HE  BECOMES  SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  TWO  KINGDOMS  OF  LEOIC 
AND   CASTILE. 

About  this  time  a  valiant  sheik,  named  Aben  Abdallar  l^Io- 
hammed  ben  Hud,  but  commonly  called  Aben  Hud,  was  effect- 
ing a  great  revolution  in  Moorish  aifmrs.  He  was  of  the  lin- 
eage of  Aben  Alfange,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  sect  of  Al- 
mohades,  who  for  a  long  time  had  exercised  a  tyrannical  sway* 
Stirring  up  the  Moors  of  Murcia  to  rise  upon  their  oppressors, 
he  put  himself  at  their  head,  massacred  all  the  Almohades 
that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  made  himself  sheik  or  king  of  that 
region.  He  purified  the  mosques  with  water,  after  the  manner 
in  which  Christians  purify  their  churches,  as  though  they  had 
been  defiled  by  the  Almohades.  Aben  Hud  acquired  a  name 
among  those  of  his  religion  for  justice  and  good  faith  as  well 
as  valor ;  and  afler  some  opposition,  gained  sway  over  all  An- 
dalusia.   This  brought  him  in  collision  with  King  Fernando 

(Something  is  wanting  here.)  * 


*  The  hiatii8,  here  noted  by  the  author,  ha*  evidently  arisen  fVt>m  the  loss  of  a 
leaf  of  his  manuscript.  The  printed  line  which  precedes  the  parenthesis  con- 
cludes pnge  89  of  the  manuscript;  the  line  which  follows  it  begins  page  84. 
The  intermediate  pa^  is  wanting.  I  presume  the  authmr  did  not  become  ooii« 
icloos  of  his  loBB  until  he  had  resorted  to  his  maaoscript  fitr  revision,  and  that  ha 
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laying  waste  fields  of  grain.  The  Moorish  sovereign  of  Seville 
purchased  another  year's  truce  of  hiin  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand maravedis  of  silver.  Aben  Hud,  on  the  other  hand,  col- 
lected a  great  force  and  marched  to  oppose  him,  but  did  not 
dare  to  give  him  battle.  He  went,  therefore,  upon  Merida,  and 
fought  with  King  Alfonso  of  Leon,  father  of  King  Fernando, 
where,  however,  he  met  with  complete  discomfiture. 

On  the  following  year  King  Fernando  rei)eated  his  invasion 
of  Andalusia,  and  was  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Jaen^ 
which  he  assailed  by  means  of  engines  discharging  stones, 
when  a  courier  arrived  in  all  speed  from  his  mother,  informing 
him  that  his  father,  Alfonso,  was  dead,  and  urging  him  to  pro- 
ceed instantly  to  Leon  to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
King  Fernando  accordingly  raised  the  siege  of  Jaen,  sending 
his  engines  to  Martos,  and  repaired  to  Castile,  to  consult  with 
his  mother,  who  was  his  counsellor  on  all  occasions. 

It  appeared  that  in  his  last  will  Eling  Alfonso  had  named  his 
two  daughters  joint  heirs  to  the  crown.  Some  of  the  Leoncse 
and  Grallegos  were  disposed  to  place  the  Prince  Alonzo,  brother 
to  King  Fernando,  on  the  throne ;  but  he  had  listened  to  tlie 
commands  of  his  mother,  and  had  resisted  all  suggestions  of  the 
land ;  the  larger  part  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  most  im- 
portant cities,  had  declared  for  Fernando. 

Accompanied  by  his  mother,  King  Fernando  proceeded  in« 
Btantly  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon  with  a  powerful  force. 
Wherever  they  went  the  cities  threw  open  their  gates  to  them. 
The  princesses   Dona  Sancha  and   Dona  Dulce,  with   their 

could  not  depend  upon  his  memoTy  to  supply  what  was  wantinf^  without  a  fVesh 
rasort  to  authorities  not  at  hand.  Ilence  a  iKWtponement  and  ultimate  omission. 
Tho  miising  leaf  would  scarce  have  filled  half  a  page  of  print,  and  it  would  seom 
from  the  context  must  have  related  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  by  Fernando 
md  tlie  fftvaga  committed  by  his  armies.  —  Ed. 
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mother,  Theresa,  would  have  assembled  a  force  to  oppose  them^ 
but  the  prelates  were  all  in  favor  of  Kng  Fernando.  On  his 
approach  to  Leon,  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  came  forth  to  receive  him,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  cathedral,  where  he  received  their  homage,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king,  with  the  Te  Deums  of  the  choir  and  the  shouts 
of  the  people. 

Dofia  Theresa,  who,  with  her  daughters,  was  in  Galicia,  find- 
ing the  kingdom  thus  disposed  of,  sent  to  demand  provision  for 
herself  and  the  two  princesses,  who  in  fact  were  step-sisters  of 
King  Fernando.  Queen  Berenguela,  though  she  had  some  rea- 
son not  to  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  Dona  Theresa,  who  she 
might  think  had  been  exercising  a  secret  influence  over  her 
late  husband,  yet  suppressed  all  such  feelings,  and  undertook  to 
repair  in  person  to  Galicia  and  negotiate  this  singular  &mily 
question.  She  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Theresa  at  Va* 
Icncia  de  Merlio  in  Galicia,  and  arranged  a  noble  dower  for  her, 
and  an  annual  revenue  to  each  of  her  daughters  of  thirty 
thousand  maravedis  of  gold.  Hie  king  then  had  a  meeting 
with  his  sisters  at  Benevente,  where  they  resigned  all  preten- 
sions to  the  throne.  All  the  fortified  places  which  held  for 
them  were  given  up,  and  thus  Fernando  became  undisputed 
sovereic^  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

IZPKDITION  or  THE  PRINCE  ALONZO  AGAINST  THE  MOORS.  — 
EN0A3IPS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  GUADALETE. — ABEN 
HUD  MABCIIE8  OUT  FROH  XEREZ  AND  GIVES  BATTLE. — • 
PROWESS    OF     GARCIA    PEREZ     DE   VARGAS.  —  FLIGHT     AND 

PURSUIT     OF     THE     MOORS. MIRACLE     OF    THE     BLESSED 

BANTIAOO. 

King  Fernando  m.  having,  through  the  sage  counsel  and 
judicious  management  of  his  mother,  made  this  amicable 
arrangement  with  his  step-sisters,  by  which  he  gained  pos- 
session of  their  inheritance,  now  found  his  territories  to  ex- 
tend  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, and  from  the  borders  of  Portugal  to  those  of  Aragon 
and  Valencia ;  and  in  addition  to  his  titles  of  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  called  himself  King  of  Spain,  by  seignorial  right 
Bdng  at  peace  with  all  his  Christian  neighbors,  he  now 
prepared  to  carry  on  with  more  zeal  and  vigor  than  ever  his 
holy  wars  against  the  infidels.  While  making  a  progress, 
however,  through  his  dominions,  administering  justice,  he  sent 
his  brother,  the  Prince  Alonzo,  to  make  an  expedition  into 
the  country  of  the  Moors  and  to  attack  the  newly  risen  power 
of  Aben  Hud. 

As  the  Prince  Alonzo  was  young  and  of  little  experience, 
the  king  sent  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  the  Cnstilian,  with 
turn  as  his  captain,  he  being  stout  of  heart,  strong  of  hand. 
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and  skilled  in  war.  The  prince  and  his  captain  went  from 
Salamanca  to  Toledo,  where  they  recruited  their  force  with 
a  troop  of  cavalry.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Andujar,  where 
they  sent  out  Corredores,  or  light  foraging  troops,  who  laid 
waste  the  country,  plundering  and  destroying,  and  bringing 
off  great  booty.  Thence  they  directed  their  ravaging  course 
tovrard  Cordova,  assaulted  and  carried  Palma,  and  put  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Following  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  they  scoured  the  vicinity  of  Seville,  and  con- 
tinurd  onward  for  Xercz,  sweeping  off  cattle  and  sheep  from 
the  pastures  of  Andalusia;  driving  on  long  cavalgadas  of 
horses  and  mules  laden  with  spoil ;  until  the  earth  shook  with 
the  tramping  of  their  feet,  and  their  course  was  marked  by 
clouds  of  dust  and  the  smoke  of  burning  villages. 

In  this  desolating  foray  they  were  joined  by  two  hundred 
horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  Moorish  allies,  or  rather  vassals^ 
being  led  by  the  son  of  Aben  Mohamed,  the  King  of  Baeza. 

Arrived  within  sight  of  Xerez,  they  pitched  their  tents  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  —  that  fatal  river,  sadly  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  Spain  for  the  overthrow  of  Roderick  and  the 
perdition  of  the  kingdom. 

Here  a  good  watch  was  set  over  the  captured  flocks  and 
herds  which  covered  the  adjacent  meadows,  while  the  soldiers, 
fatigrued  with  ravage,  gave  themselves  up  to  repose  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  or  indulged  in  feasting  and  revelry,  or 
gambled  with  each  other  for  their  booty. 

In  the  mean  time  Aben  Hud,  hearing  of  this  inroad,  sum- 
moned all  his  chivalry  of  the  seaboard  of  Andalusia  to  meet 
him  in  Xerez.  They  hastened  to  obey  his  call ;  every  leader 
spurred  for  Xerez  with  his  band  of  vassals.  Thither  came 
also  the  King  of  the  Azules,  with  seven  hundred  horsemei^ 
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A[oon  of  Africay  light,  ingorous,  and  active ;  and  the  city  was 
ftn  of  troops. 

The  camp  of  Don  Alonzo  had  a  formidable  appearance  at 
a  distance,  from  the  flocks  and  herds  which  surrounded  it^ 
the  vast  number  of  sumpter  mules,  and  the  numerous  cap- 
tives; but  when  Aben  Hud  came  to  reconnoitre  it,  he  found 
that  its  aggregate  force  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five 
hmidred  men,  —  a  mere  handful  in  comparison  to  his  army, 
and  those  encumbered  with  cattle  and  booty.  He  anticipated, 
therefore,  an  easy  victory.  He  now  sallied  forth  from  the  city, 
and  took  his  position  in  the  olive-fields  between  the  Christians 
and  the  city;  while  the  African  horsemen  were  stationed  on 
each  wing,  with  instructions  to  hem  in  the  Christians  on  either 
side,  for  he  was  only  apprehensive  of  their  escaping.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  ordered  great  quantities  of  cords  to  be 
brought  from  the  city,  and  osier  bands  to  be  made  by  the 
soldiery,  wherewith  to  bind  the  multitude  of  prisoners  about 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  His  whole  force  be  divided  into 
seven  battalions,  each  containing  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  cavalry.    With  these  he  prepared  to  give  battie. 

When  the  Christians  thus  saw  an  overwhelming  force  in 
front,  cavalry  hovering  on  either  flank,  and  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Guadalete  behind  them,  they  felt  the  perils  of  their 
situation. 

In  this  emergency  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro  showed  himself 
tlie  able  captain  that  he  had  been  represented.  Though  ap* 
pareiitly  deferring  to  the  prince  in  council,  he  virtually  took 
the  command,  riding  among  the  troops  lightly  armed,  with 
truncheon  in  hand,  encouraging  every  one  by  word  and  look 
and  fearless  demeanor.  To  give  the  most  formidable  appear- 
ance to  their  litUe  host,  he  ordered  that  as  many  as  possible 

17* 
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of  the  foot«oldiers  should  mount  upon  the  mules  and  beasts 
of  burden,  and  form  a  troop  to  be  kept  in  reserve.  Before 
the  battle  he  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Garcit 
Perez  de  Vargas,  a  cavalier  destined  to  gain  renown  for  hardy 
deeds  of  arms. 

When  the  troops  were  all  ready  for  the  field,  the  prince 
exhorted  them  as  good  Christians  to  confess  their  sins  and 
obtain  absolution.  There  was  a  goodly  number  of  priests 
and  friars  with  the  army,  as  there  generally  was  with  all  the 
plundering  expeditions  of  this  holy  war,  but  there  were  not 
enough  to  confess  all  the  army ;  those,  therefore,  who  could  not 
have  a  priest  or  monk  for  the  purpose,  confessed  to  each  other* 

Among  the  cavaliers  were  two  noted  for  their  valor;  but 
who,  though  brothers-in-law,  lived  in  mortal  feud.  One  was 
Diego  Perez,  vassal  to  Alvar  Perez  and  brother  to  him  who 
had  just  been  armed  knight;  the  other  was  Pero  Miguel, 
both  natives  of  Toledo.  Diego  Perez  was  the  one  who  had 
given  cause  of  offence.  He  now  approached  his  adversary 
and  asked  his  pardon  for  that  day  only;  that,  in  a  time  of 
such  mortal  peril  there  might  not  be  enmity  and  malice  in 
their  hearts.  The  priests  added  their  exhorUitions  to  this 
request,  but  Pero  Miguel  sternly  refused  to  pardon.  When 
this  was  told  to  the  prince  and  Don  Alvar,  they  likewise  en- 
treated Don  Miguel  to  pardon  his  brother-in-law.  **I  will," 
replied  he,  "'  if  he  will  come  to  my  arms  and  embrace  me  as 
a  brother."  But  Diego  Perez  declined  the  fraternal  embrace, 
for  he  saw  danger  in  the  eye  of  Pero  Miguel,  and  he  knew 
his  savage  strength  and  savage  nature,  and  suspected  that  he 
meant  to  strangle  him.  So  Pero  Miguel  went  into  battle 
without  pardoning  his  enemy  who  had  implored  fbi^veness. 

At  this  time,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  the  shouts  and  yella 
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3f  the  Moorish  army,  the  sound  of  their  cymbals,  kettle-drums, 
and  other  instruments  of  warlike  music,  were  so  great  that 
heaven  and  earth  Seemed  commingled  and  confounded.     In 
regarding  the  storm  of  battle  about  to  overwhelm  him,  Alvar 
Perez  saw  that  the  only  chance  was  to  form  the  whole  army 
into  one  mass,  and  by  a  headlong  assault  to  break  the  centre 
of  the  enemy.    In  this  emergency  he  sent  word  to  the  prince, 
who  was  in  the  rear  with  the  reserve  and  had  five  hundred 
captives  in  charge,  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  captives  and 
join  him  with  the  whole  reserve.     This  bloody  order   was 
obeyed.    The  prince  came  to  the  front,  all  formed  together 
ii  one  dense  column,  and  then,  with  the  war-cry  <<  Santiago  I 
Santiago  I  Castile !  Castile !  **  charged  upon  the  centre  of  the 
enemy.     The  Moors'  line  was  broken  by  the  shock,  squadron 
after  squadron  was  thrown  into  confusion,  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians were  intermingled,  until  the  field  became  one  scene  of 
desperate,  chance-medley  fighting.     Every  Christian  cavalier 
fought  as  iflthe  salvation  of  the  field  depended  upon  his  sin- 
gle arm.     Grarcia  Perez  de  Vargas,  who  had  been  knighted 
just  before  the  battle,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  honor. 
He  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate combat  with  the  King  of  the  Azules,  whom  at  length 
he  struck  dead  from  his  horse.    This  king  had  crossed  from 
Africa  on  a  devout  expedition  in  the  cause  of  the  Prophet  Ma- 
homet   **  Verily,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "  he  had  his  reward." 
Diego  Perez  was  not  behind  his  brother  in  prowess ;  and 
Heaven  favored  him  in  that  deadly  %ht,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  not  been  pardoned  by  his  enemy.    In  the  heat  of  the 
liattle  he  had  broken  both  sword  and  lance ;  whereupon,  tear- 
ing off  a  great  knotted  limb  from  an  olive-tree,  he  laid  about 
him  with  such  vigor  and  manhood  that  he  who  got  one  blow 
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in  the  head  from  th^t  war-club  never  needed  another.  Doo 
Alvar  Perez,  who  witnessed  his  feats,  was  seized  with  delight. 
At  each  fresh  blow  that  cracked  a  Moslem  skull  he  would  cry 
out,  ^  Assi !  Assi !  Diego,  Machacha  !  Machacha ! "  — (So !  So ! 
Diego,  smash  them!  smash  them!) — and  from  that  day  forward 
that  strong-handed  cavalier  went  by  the  name  of  Di^o  Ma- 
chacha, or  Diego  the  Smasher,  and  it  remained  the  surname 
of  several  of  his  lineage. 

At  length  the  Moors  gave  way  and  fled  for  the  gates  of 
Xerez;  being  hotly  pursued  they  stumbled  over  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  thus  many  were  taken  prisoners.  At  the  gates 
the  press  was  so  great  that  they  killed  each  other  in  striving 
to  enter;  and  the  Christian  sword  made  slaughter  under  the 
walls. 

The  Christians  gathered  spoils  of  the  field,  afler  this  victory, 
until  they  were  fatigued  with  collecting  them,  and  the  precious 
articles  found  in  the  Moorish  tents  were  beyond  calculation. 
Their  camp-fires  were  supplied  with  the  shafts  of  broken 
lances,  and  they  found  ample  use  for  the  cords  and  osier  bands 
which  the  Moors  had  provided  to  bind  their  expected  captives. 

It  was  a  theme  of  much  marvel  and  solemn  meditation  that 
of  all  the  distinguished  cavaliers  who  entered  into  this  battle, 
not  one  was  lost,  excepting  the  same  Pero  Miguel  who  refiLsed 
to  pardon  his  adversary.  What  became  of  him  no  one  could 
tell.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  him  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  cutting  down  and  overturning,  for  he  was  a  valiant  war- 
rior and  of  prodigious  strength.  When  the  battle  and  pursuit 
were  at  an  end,  and  the  troops  were  recalled  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet, he  did  not  appear.  His  tent  remained  empty.  The  field 
of  battle  was  searched,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Some  supposed  that,  in  his  fierce  eagern^  to  make   havoc 
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among  the  Moors,  he  had  entered  the  gates  of  the  city  and 
diere  been  slain ;  but  his  fate  remained  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  the  whole  was  considered  an  awful  warning  that 
no  Christian  should  go  into  battle  without  pardoning  tliose  who 
isked  forgiveness. 

**  On  this  day,**  says  the  worthy  Agapida,  ^  it  pleased  Heaven 
to  work  one  of  its  miracles  in  favor  of  the  Christian  host ;  for 
the  blessed  Santiago  appeared  in  the  air  on  a  white  horse,  with 
a  white  banner  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  cavaliers  in  white.  This  miracle,"  he 
adds,  *^  was  beheld  by  many  men  of  verity  and  worth,*'  probably 
the  monks  and  priests  who  accompanied  the  army ;  "  as  well  as 
by  numbers  of  the  Moors,  who  declared  that  the  greatest  slaugh- 
ter was  effected  by  those  sainted  warriors." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  is  sup- 
ported in  this  marvellous  fact  by  Rodrigo,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  men  of  the  age,  who 
lived  at  the  time  and  records  it  in  his  chronicle.  It  is  a  matter, 
therefore,  placed  beyond  the  doubts  of  the  profane. 

Note  bt  the  Editor. — A  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  thifl  page  of  the 
anthor*!  mannacript,  reminds  him  to  **  notice  death  of  Queen  Beatrix  about  this 
time,**  but  the  text  continues  itilent  on  the  subject  According  to  Mariana,  8he 
died  in  the  dty  of  Toro  in  1235,  before  the  niege  of  Cordova.  Another  authority 
givM  the  5th  of  November,  1236,  as  the  date  of  the  decease,  which  would  be 
tome  months  after  the  downfall  of  that  renowned  city.  Her  body  was  interred 
Id  the  nunnery  of  Las  Iluelgas  at  Burgos,  acd  many  years  afterwards  removed 
lo  8«viUe,  where  rejKMed  the  remaini  of  her  husband. 
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The  royal  party  were  often  obliged  to  halt  on  the  bank  of  soni6 
raging  stream  until  its  waters  should  subside.  The  king  was 
all  anxiety  and  impatience.  Cordova !  Cordova !  was  the  prize 
to  be  won,  and  the  cavaliers  might  be  driven  out  of  the  sub- 
urbs before  he  could  arrive  to  their  assistance. 

Arrived  at  Cordova,  he  proceeded  to  the  bridge  of  Aloolea, 
where  he  pitched  his  tents  and  displayed  the  royal  standard. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  king,  Alvar  Perez'  had  hastened 
from  the  castle  of  Martos  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  thrown 
himself  into  the  suburbs.  Many  warriors,  both  horse  and  foot, 
had  likewise  hastened  from  the  fix>ntiers  and  from  the  various 
ttfwns  to  which  the  king  had  sent  his  mandates.  Some  came 
to  serve  the  king,  others  out  of  devotion  to  the  holy  faith,  some 
to  gain  renown,  and  not  a  few  to  aid  in  plundering  the  rich 
city  of  Cordova.  There  were  many  monks  also  who  had  come 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  convents. 

When  the  Christians  in  the  suburbs  saw  the  royal  standard 
floating  above  the  camp  of  the  king  they  shouted  for  joy,  and 
in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  forgot  all  put  dangers  and 
hardships. 
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CHAPIER  Vni. 

▲  8FT  III  THE  CmUSTIAN  CAMP.  —  DEATH  OF  ABEN    HUD. — 

▲    TITAL     BLOW    TO     MOSLEM     POWER. SURRENDER     OV 

CORDOVA  TO  KING  FERNANDO. 

Aben  Hud,  the  Moorish  chief^  who  had  been  defeated  by 
AlYar  Perez  and  Prince  Alonzo  before  Xerez,  was  at  this  time 
in  Ecija  with  a  large  force,  and  disposed  to  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  Cordova,  but  his  recent  defeat  had  made  him  cautious.  lie 
had  in  his  camp  a  Christian  cavalier,  Don  I^orcnzo  Xuarcs  by 
name,  who  had  been  banished  from  Castile  by  King  Fernando. 
This  cavalier  offered  to  go  as  a  spy  into  the  Christian  camp, 
accompanied  by  three  Christian  horsemen,  and  to  bring  ac- 
counts of  its  situation  and  strength.  His  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  Aben  Hud  promised  to  do  nothing  with  his 
forces  until  his  return. 

Don  Lorenzo  set  out  privately  with  his  companions,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  he  alighted  and  took  one  of 
the  three  with  him,  leaving  the  other  two  to  guard  the  horses. 
He  entered  the  camp  without  impediment,  and  saw  that  it  was 
small  and  of  but  litUe  force ;  for,  though  recruits  had  repaired 
irom  all  quarters,  they  had  as  yet  arrived  in  but  scanty  numbers. 

As  Don  Lorenzo  approached  the  camp  he  saw  a  montero 
who  stood  sentinel.  '^  Friend,"  said  he,  ^  do  me  the  kindness 
to  call  to  me  some  person  who  is  about  the  king,  as  I  have 
■omething  to  tell  him  of  great  importance."    'Hie  sentinel  went 
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in  and  brought  out  Don  Otiella.  Don  Lorenzo  took  him 
and  said,  ^  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  Don  Lorenzo.  I  pray 
you  tell  the  king  that  I  entreat  permission  to  enter  and  com- 
municate matters  touching  his  safety." 

Don  Otiella  went  in  and  awoke  the  king,  who  was  sleeping^ 
and  obtained  permission  for  Don  Lorenzo  to  enter.  When  the 
king  beheld  him  he  was  wroth  at  his  presuming  to  return  from 
exile  ;  but  Don  Lorenzo  replied,  —  "^  »Seiior,  your  majesty  ban* 
ished  me  to  the  land  of  the  Moors  to  do  me  harm,  but  I  believe 
it  was  intended  by  Heaven  for  the  welfare  both  of  your  majesty 
and  myself."  Then  he  apprised  the  king  of  the  intention  of 
Aben  Hud  to  come  with  a  great  force  against  him,  and  of 
the  doubts  and  fears  he  entertained  lest  the  army  of  the  king 
should  be  too  powerful.  Don  Lorenzo,  therefore,  advised  the 
king  to  draw  off  as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
suburbs  of  Cordova,  and  to  give  his  camp  as  formidable  an 
aspect  OS  possible ;  and  that  he  would  return  and  give  Aben 
Hud  such  an  account  of  the  power  of  the  royal  camp  as  would 
deter  him  from  the  attack.  ^  If^"  continued  Don  Lorenzo,  ^  I 
fail  in  diverting  him  from  his  enterprise,  I  will  come  off  with 
all  my  vassals  and  offer  myself,  and  all  I  can  command,  for  the 
service  of  your  majesty,  and  hope  to  be  accepted  for  my 
good  intentions.  As  to  what  takes  place  in  the  Moorish  camp, 
from  hence,  in  three  days,  I  will  send  your  majesty  letters  by 
this  my  squire." 

The  king  thanked  Don  Lorenzo  for  his  good  intentions, 
and  pardoned  him,  and  took  him  as  his  vassal ;  and  Don 
Lorenzo  said :  ^  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  order  that  for  tliree 
or  four  nights  there  be  made  great  fires  in  various  parts  of  the 
camp,  so  that  in  case  Aben  Hud  should  send  scouts  by  night, 
there  may  be  the  appearance  of  a  great  host     The  king 
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promised  it  sliould  be  done,  and  Don  Lorenzo  took  his  leave  ; 
rejoining  his  companions  at  the  bridge,  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  travelled  all  night  and  returned  to  Ecija. 

YHien  Don  Lorenzo  appeared  in  presence  of  Aben  Hud 
he  had  the  air  of  one  fatigued  and  careworn.  To  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Moor  he  returned  answers  full  of  alarm,  mag« 
nifying  the  power  and  condition  of  the  royal  forces.  "  Sefior/* 
added  he,  **  if  you  would  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  send  out  your  scouts,  and  they  will  behold  the  Christian 
tents  whitening  all  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  cover- 
ing the  country  as  the  snow  covers  the  mountains  of  Granada ; 
or  at  night  they  will  see  fires  on  hill  and  dale  illumining  all 
the  land.** 

This  intelligence  redoubled  the  doubts  and  apprehensions 
of  Aben  Hud.  On  the  following  day  two  Moorish  horsemen 
arrived  in  all  haste  from  Zaen,  King  of  Valencia,  informing 
him  that  King  James  of  Aragon  was  coming  against  that 
place  with  a  powerful  army,  and  offering  him  the  supremacy 
of  the  place  if  he  would  hasten  with  all  speed  to  its  relief. 

Aben  Hud,  thus  perplexed  between  two  objects,  asked  ad- 
rice  of  his  counsellors,  among  whom  was  the  perfidious  Don 
Lorenzo.  They  observed  that  the  Christians,  though  they  had 
possession  of  the  suburbs  of  Cordova,  could  not  for  a  long 
time  master  the  place.  He  would  have  time,  therefore,  to 
relieve  Valencia,  and  then  turn  his  arms  and  those  of  King 
Zaen  against  the  host  of  King  Fernando. 

Aben  Hud  listened  to  their  advice,  and  marched  inmiedi- 
atcly  for  Almerio,  to  take  thence  his  ships  to  guard  the  port 
of  Valencia  While  at  Almeria  a  Moor  named  Aben  Arra- 
min,  and  who  was  his  especial  favorite,  invited  him  to  a  ban- 
quet    The  unsuspecting  Aben   Hud' threw  off  his  cares  for 
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tlie  time,  and  giving  loose  to  conviviality  in  the  house  of  hi& 
favorite,  drank  freely  of  the  wine-cup  that  was  insidiously 
pressed  upon  him,  until  he  became  intoxicated.  He  was  then 
suffocated  by  the  traitor  in  a  trough  of  water,  and  it  was  given 
out  tliat  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

At  the  death  of  Aben  Hud,  his  host  fell  asunder,  and  every 
one  hied  him  to  his  home,  whereupon  Don  Lorenzo  and  the 
Christians  who  were  with  him  hastened  to  King  Fernando,  by 
whom  they  were  graciously  received  and  admitted  into  his 
royal  service. 

The  death  of  Aben  Hud  was  a  vital  blow  to  Moslem  power, 
and  spread  confusion  throughout  Andalusia.  When  the 
people  of  Cordova  heard  of  it,  and  of  the  dismemberment 
of  his  army,  all  courage  withered  from  their  hearts.  Day 
aflcr  day  the  army  of  King  Fernando  was  increasing ;  the 
roads  were  covered  with  foot-soldiers  hastening  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  every  hidalgo  who  could  bestride  a  horse  spurred  to  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  be  present  at  the  downfall  of 
Cordova.  The  noblest  cavaliers  of  Castile  were  continually 
seen  marching  into  the  camp  with  banners  flying  and  long 
trains  of  retainers. 

The  inhabitants  held  out  as  long  as  there  was  help  or  hope ; 
but  they  were  exhausted  by  frequent  combats  and  long  and 
increasing  famine,  and  now  the  death  of  Aben  Hud  cut  off 
all  chance  of  succor.  With  sad  and  broken  spirits,  therefore, 
they  surrendered  their  noble  city  to  King  Fernando,  afler 
a  siege  of  six  months  and  six  days.  The  surrender  took 
place  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-nintli  day  of  July,  the  feast  of 
tlic  glorious  Apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  the  year  of 
the  Incarnation  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-aju 

The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  march  forth  in  personal 
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watetjj  but  to  take  nothing  with  them.  "  Thus,"  exclaims  the 
pious  Agapida,  ^was  the  city  of  Cordova,  the  queen  of  the 
cities  of  Andalusia,  which  so  long  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  Moors,  cleansed  from  all  the  im- 
purities of  Mahomet  and  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the 
truefiutfa." 

King  Fernando  immediately  ordered  the  cross  to  be  ele« 
▼ated  on  the  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  and  beside  it  the 
royal  standard ;  while  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple chanted,  Te  Deam  Laudamtts,  as  a  song  of  triumph  for 
this  great  victory  of  the  faith.* 

The  king,  having  now  gained  full  possession  of  the  city,  be- 
gan to  repair,  embellish,  and  improve  it.  The  grand  mosque, 
the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  in  Spain,  was  now  converted 
into  a  hdy  Catholic  church.  The  bishops  and  other  clergy 
walked  round  it  in  solemn  procession,  sprinkling  holy  watei 
in  every  nook  and  comer,  and  performing  all  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  necessary  to  purify  and  sanctify  it  They  erected 
an  altar  in  it,  also^  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  chanted  masses 
with  great  fervor  and  unction.  In  this  way  they  consecrated 
it  to  the  true  faith,  and  made  it  the  cathedral  of  the  city. 

In  this  mosque  were  found  the  bells  of  the  church  of  San 
lago  in  Gallicia,  which  the  Alhagib  Almanzor,  in  the  year  of 
our  Redemption  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five,  had  brought 
off  in  triumph  and  placed  here,  turned  with  their  mouths 
upward  to  serve  as  lamps,  and  remain  shining  mementos  of 
his  victory.  King  Fernando  ordered  that  these  bells  should 
be  restored  to  the  church  of  San  lago ;  and  as  Cliristians  had 
been  obliged  to  bring  those  bells  hither  on  their  shoulders,  so 
infidels  were  compelled  in  like  manner  to  carry  them  back 

*  CroH,  Gen,  de  EtpoTfij  part  4.    Blcda,  lib.  4.  c.  1). 
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Great  was  the  popular  triumph  when  these  bells  had  their 
tongues  restored  to  them  and  were  once  more  enabled  to  fill 
the  air  with  their  holy  clangor. 

Having  ordered  all  things  for  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  city,  the  king  placed  it  under  the  government  of  Don 
Tello  Alonzo  de  Meneses;  he  appointed  Don  Alvar  Peres 
de  Castro,  also,  general  of  the  frontier,  having  his  stronghold 
in  the  castle  of  the  rock  of  Martos.  The  king  then  returned, 
covered  with  glory,  to  Toledo. 

The  fame  of  the  recovery  of  the  renowned  city  of  Ck>rdova, 
which  for  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  had  been  in  the 
power  of  the  infidels,  soon  spread  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  people  came  crowding  from  every  part  to  inhabit  it  Tho 
gates  which  lately  had  been  thronged  with  steel-clad  warriors 
were  now  besieged  by  peaceful  wayfarers  of  all  kinds, 
conducting  trains  of  mules  laden  with  their  effects  and  all 
their  household  wealth ;  and  so  great  was  the  throng  that  in 
a  little  while  there  were  not  houses  sufficient  to  receive  them. 

King  Fernando,  having  restored  the  bells  to  San  lago,  had 
others  suspended  in  the  tower  of  the  mosque,  whence  the 
Muezzin  had  been  accustomed  to  call  the  Moslems  to  their 
worship.  "  Wlien  the  pilgrims,"  says*  Fray  Antonio  Agnpida, 
^  who  repaired  to  Cordova  heard  the  holy  sound  of  these  bells 
chiming  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  their  hearts  leaped 
for  joy  and  they  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  pioui 
King  Fernando." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

KABRIAOB  OF  KING   FERNANDO    TCT    THE   PRINCESS   JUANA.— 
FAXINB  AT  CORDOVA.  —  DON  ALVAR  PEREZ. 

When  Queen  Berenguela  beheld  King  Fernando  returning 
in  trimnph  from  the  conquest  of  Cordova,  her  heart  was 
lifted  up  with  transport,  for  there  is  nothing  that  more  rejoices 
the  heart  of  a  mother  than  the  true  glory  of  her  son.  The 
queen,  however,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  was  a  woman 
of  great  sagacity  and  forecast  She  considered  that  upwards 
of  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  Queen  Beatrix, 
and  that  her  son  was  living  in  widowhood.  It  is  true  he  was 
of  quiet  temperament,  and  seemed  sufficiently  occupied  by  the 
cares  of  government  and  the  wars  for  the  faith ;  so  that  ap- 
parently he  had  no  thought  of  further  matrimony;  but  the 
shrewd  mother  considered  likewise  that  he  was  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  his  days,  renowned  in  anus,  noble  and  com- 
manding in  person,  and  gracious  and  captivating  in  manners, 
and  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  a  court  True,  he  was 
a  saint  in  spirit,  but  after  all  in  flesh  he  was  a  man,  and 
might  be  led  away  into  those  weaknesses  very  incident  to,  but 
highly  unbecoming  of,  the  exalted  state  of  princes.  The  good 
mother  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  he  should  enter  again  into 
the  secure  and  holy  state  of  wedlock. 

Kjng  •Fernando,  a  mirror  of  obedience  to  his  mother, 
readily  oonciured  with  her  views  in  the  present  instance,  and 
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left  it  to  her  judgment  and  discretion  to  make  a  choice  for  him. 
The  choice  fell  upon  the  Princess  Juana,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Potliier,  and  a  descendant  of  Loins  the  Seventh  of 
France.  The  marriage  was  negotiated  by  Queen  Berenguela 
with  the  Count  of  Pothier ;  and  the  conditions  being  satis- 
factorily arranged,  the  princess  was  conducted  in  due  state  to 
Burgos,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

The  king,  as  well  as  his  subjects,  was  highly  satisfied  with 
the  choice  of  the  sage  Berenguela,  for  ^e  bride  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  of  stately  form,  and  conducted  herself  with  ad- 
mirable suavity  and  grace. 

Afler  the  rejoicings  were  over,  King  Fernando  departed 
with  his  bride,  and  visited  tlie  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Castile  and  Leon ;  receiving  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  and 
administering  justice  according  to  the  primitive  forms  of 
those  days,  when  sovereigns  attended  personally  to  the  peti- 
tions and  complaints  of  their  subjects,  and  went  about  hearing 
causes  and  redressing  grievances. 

In  the  course  of  his  progress,  hearing  while  at  Toledo  of 
a  severe  famine  which  prevailed  at  Cordova,  he  sent  a  large 
supply  of  money  to  that  city,  and  at  the  same  time  issued 
orders  to  various  parts,  to  transport  thither  as  much  grain  as 
possible.  The  calamity,  however,  went  on  increasing.  The 
conquest  of  Cordova  had  drawn  thither  great  nmltitudes,  ex- 
pecting to  thrive  on  the  well-known  fertility  and  abundance 
of  the  country.  But  the  Moors,  in  the  agitation  of  the  time^ 
had  almost  ceased  to  cultivate  their  fields ;  the  troops  helped 
to  consume  the  supplies  on  hand;  there  were  few  hands  to 
labor  and  an  infinity  of  mouths  to  eat,  and  the  cry  of  fiunine 
went  on  daily  growing  more  intense. 
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Upon  this,  Don  Alvar  Perez,  who  had  command  of  the  fron- 
tier, set  off  to  represent  the  case  in  person  to  the  king ;  for 
one  living  word  from  the  mouth  is  more  effective  than  a 
thousand  dead  words  from  the  pen.  He  found  the  king  at 
Yalkdolid,  deeply  immersed  in  the  religious  exercises  of  Holy 
Week,  and  much  did  it  grieve  this  saintly  monarch,  say  his 
chroniclers,  to  be  obliged  even  for  a  moment  to  quit  the  holy 
quiet  of  the  church  for  the  worldly  bustle  of  the  palace,  to 
Imy  by  the  saint  and  enact  the  sovereign.  Having  heard  the 
representations  of  Don  Alvar  Perez,  he  forthwith  gave  him 
mmple  funds  wherewith  to  maintain  his  castles,  his  soldiers, 
and  even  the  idlers  who  thronged  about  the  frontier,  and  who 
would  be  useful  subjects  when  the  times  should  become  settled. 
Satisfied  also  of  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  Alvar  Perez,  which 
had  been  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  present  instance,  he 
appointed  him  adelantado  of  the  whole  frontier  of  Andalusia,  -~ 
an  office  equivalent  to  that  at  present  called  viceroy.  Don 
Alvar  hastened  back  to  execute  his  mission  and  enter  upon 
his  new  office.  He  took  his  station  at  Martos,  in  its  rock-built 
castle^  which  was  the  key  of  all  that  frontier, —  whence  he 
could  carry  relief  to  any  point  of  his  command,  and  could  make 
occasional  incursions  into  the  territories.  The  following  chap- 
ter will  show  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  awaited  him  in 
hia  new  command. 

rouu  18 
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CHAPTER  X. 

4BEN  ALIIAMAR,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ALHAICBRA.  —  FORTIFIFI 
GRANADA  AND  MAKES  IT  HIS  CAPITAL.  —  ATTEMPTS  TO 
SURPRISE  THE  CASTLE  OF  MARTOS.  —  PERIL  OF  THB  FOR- 
TRESS. —  A  woman's  STRATAGEM  TO  SAVE  IT.  —  DIEGO 
PEREZ,  THE  SMASHER. —DEATH  OF  COUNT  ALYAR  PEREZ 
DE   CASTRO. 

On  the  death  of  Aben  Hud,  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain 
nvas  broken  up  into  factions,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  but 
tlicse  factions  were  soon  united  under  one  head,  who  threatened 
to  be  a  formidable  adversary  to  the  Christians.  This  was  Mo- 
hammed ben  Alhamar,  or  Aben  Alhamar,  as  he  is  commonly 
called  in  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Aijona,  of  noble  descent, 
being  of  the  Beni  Nasar,  or  race  of  Nasar,  and  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank.  Arrived  at  manly  years, 
he  had  been  appointed  alcayde  of  Aijona  and  Jaen,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  justice  and  benignity  of  his  rule. 
He  was  intrepid  also,  and  ambitious,  and  during  the  late  diA- 
sensions  among  the  Moslems  had  extended  his  territories, 
making  himself  master  of  many  strong  places. 

On  the  death  of  Aben  Hud,  he  made  a  military  circuit 
through  the  Moorish  territories,  and  was  everywhere  hailed 
with  acclamations,  as  the  only  one  who  could  save  the  Moslem 
power  in  Spain  from  annihilation.  At  length  he  entered  6ra« 
nada  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 'the  populace.    Here  ki 
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proclaimed  king  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mos- 
lems of  Spain,  being  the  first  of  his  illustrious  line  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne.  It  needs  nothing  more  to  give  lasting  re- 
nown to  Aben  Alhamar  than  to  say  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Alhambra,  that  magnificent  monument  which  to  this  day  bears 
testimony  to  Moorish  taste  and  splendor.  As  yet,  however, 
Aben  Alhamar  had  not  time  to  indulge  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  saw  the  storm  of  war  that  threatened  his  newly  founded 
kingdom,  and  prepared  to  buffet  with  it  The  territories  of 
Granada  extended  along  the  coast  from  Algeziras  almost  to 
Murda,  and  inland  as  far  as  Jaen  and  Huescar.  All  the  fron- 
tiers he  hastened  to  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  while  he  strongly 
fortified  the  city  of  Granada,  which  he  made  his  capital. 

By  the  Mahometan  law  every  citizen  is  a  soldier,  and  to  take 
aims  in  defence  of  the  country  and  the  faith  is  a  religious  and 
imperative  duty.  Aben  Alhamar,  however,  knew  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  hastily  levied  militia,  and  organized  a  standing  force  to 
garrison  his  forts  and  cities,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed 
from  his  own  revenues.  The  Moslem  warriors  from  all  parts 
now  rallied  under  his  standard,  and  fifly  thousand  l^Ioors,  aban- 
doning Valencia  on  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  King 
of  Aragon,  hastened  to  put  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
Aben  Alhamar. 

Don  Alvar  Perez,  on  returning  to  his  post,  had  intelligence 
of  all  these  circumstances,  and  perceived  that  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient force  to  make  head  against  such  a  formidable  neighbor, 
and  that  in  fact  the  whole  frontier,  so  recently  wrested  from  the 
Moors,  was  in  danger  of  being  reconquered.  With  his  old 
maxim,  therefore,  ^  There  is  more  life  in  one  word  from  the 
mouth  than  in  a  thousand  words  from  the  pen,*'  he  determined 
to  have  another  interview  with  ^ng  Fernando,  and  acquaint 
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him  with  the  imminent  dangers  impending  over  the  fitNi- 
tier. 

He  accordingly  took  his  departure  with  great  secrecy,  leav- 
injo^  his  countess  and  her  women  and  donzellas  in  his  castle  of 
tlie  rock  of  Martos,  guarded  by  his  nephew  Don  Tello  and  forty 
chosen  men. 

The  departure  of  Don  Alvar  Perez  was  not  so  secret,  how- 
ever, but  that  Aben  Alhamar  had  notice  of  it  by  his  spies,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Mar* 
tos,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  key  to  all  this  frontier. 

Don  Tello,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  fortress, 
was  a  young  galliard,  full  of  the  fire  of  youth,  and  he  had 
several  hardy  and  adventurous  cavaliers  with  him,  among  whom 
was  Diego  Perez  de  Vargas,  surnamed  Machacha,  or  tlie 
Smasher,  for  his  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Xerez  in  smashing  the 
heads  of  the  Moors  with  the  limb  of  an  olive-tree.  These  hot- 
blooded  cavaliers,  looking  out  like  hawks  from  their  mountain- 
hold,  were  seized  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  make  a 
foray  into  the  lands  of  tlieir  Moorish  neighbors.  On  a  bright 
morning  they  accordingly  set  forth,  promising  the  donzellas  of 
the  castle  to  bring  them  jewels  and  rich  silks,  the  spoils  of 
Moorish  women. 

The  cavaliers  had  not  been  long  gone  when  the  castle  was 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  watchman  from  the 
tower  gave  notice  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  with  Moorish  banners  and 
armor  gleaming  through  it  It  was  in  fact  the  Moorish  king, 
Aben  Alhamar,  who  pitched  his  tents  before  the  castle. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that  reigned  within  the  walla, 
for  all  the  men  were  absent,  excepting  one  or  two  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  castle.  The  dames  and  donsellas  gave 
themselves  up  to  despair,  expecting  to  be  carried  away  captiv6» 
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pcrAnps  to  supply  some  Moorish  harem.  Tlie  countess,  how- 
ever, was  of  an  intrepid  spirit  and  ready  invention.  Summon- 
ing her  duenas  and  damsels,  she  made  them  arrange  their  hair 
and  dress  themselves  like  men,  take  weapons  in  hand,  and 
show  themselves  between  the  battlements.  The  Moorish  king 
was  deceived,  and  supposed  the  fort  well  garrisoned.  He  was 
deterred,  therefore,  from  attempting  to  take  it  by  storm.  In 
the  mean  time  she  dispatched  a  messenger  by  the  postern-gate, 
with  orders  to  speed  swifUy  in  quest  of  Don  Tello,  and  tell  him 
the  peril  of  the  fortress. 

At  hearing  these  tidings,  Don  Tello  and  his  companions 
turned  their  reins  and  spurred  back  for  the  castle,  but  on  draw- 
ing nigh,  they  saw  irom  a  hill  that  it  was  invested  by  a  numer- 
ous host  who  were  battering  the  walls.  It  was  an  appalling 
right,  —  to  cut  their  way  through  such  a  force  seemed  hopeless, 
"—  yet  their  hearts  were  wrung  with  anguish  when  they  thought 
of  the  countess  and  her  helpless  donzellas.  Upon  this,  Diego 
Perez  de  Vargas,  sumamed  J^Iachacha,  stepped  forward  and  pro- 
posed to  form  a  forlorn  hope,  and  attempt  to  force  a  passage  to 
the  castle.  **•  If  any  of  us  succeed,"  said  he,  '^  we  may  save  the 
countess  and  the  rock ;  if  we  fall,  we  shall  save  our  souls  and 
act  the  parts  of  good  cavaliers.  This  rock  is  the  key  of  all  tho 
frontier,  on  which  the  king  depends  to  get  possession  of  the 
coontiy.  Shame  would  it  be  if  Moors  should  capture  it ;  above 
all,  if  they  should  lead  away  our  honored  countess  and  her 
ladies  captive  before  our  eyes,  while  our  lances  remain  un- 
stained by  blood  and  we  imscarred  with  a  wound.  For  my 
part,  I  would  rather  die  than  see  it  Life  is  but  short ;  we  . 
should  do  in  it  our  best  So,  in  a  word,  cavaliers,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  joui  me  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you  and  do  what  I  can 
with  my  ringle  arm." 
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"  Diego  Perez,"  cried  Don  Tello,  "  you  have  spoken  my  very 
wishes ;  I  will  stand  by  you  until  the  death,  and  let  tliose  who 
are  good  cnvaliers  and  liidalgos  follow  our  example." 

The  other  cavaliers  caught  fire  at  these  words ;  forming  a 
solid  squadron,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  rushed  donii 
upon  the  ^I(K)rs.  The  first  who  broke  into  tlie  ranks  of  the 
enemy  was  Diego  Perez,  the  Smasher,  and  he  opened  a  way  for 
the  others.  Their  only  object  was  to  cut  their  way  to  the  for- 
tress ;  so  they  fought  and  pressed  forward.  The  most  of  them 
got  to  the  rock ;  some  were  cut  off  by  the  Moors,  and  died  like 
valiant  knights,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp. 

When  the  Moorish  king  saw  the  daring  of  these  cavaliers^ 
and  that  tliey  had  succeeded  in  reinforcing  the  garrison,  he 
des])aircd  of  gaining  the  castle  without  much  time,  trouble,  and 
loss  of  blood,  lie  persuaded  himself^  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  price,  and,  striking  his  tents,  abandoned  tlie  siege. 
Tlius  the  rock  of  Martos  was  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
countess  and  the  prowess  of  Diego  Perez  de  Yai^gas,  sumamed 
the  Smasher. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro  arrived  in 
presence  of  the  king  at  Hutiel.  King  Fernando  received 
him  with  benignity,  but  seemed  to  think  his  zeal  beyond  his 
prudence ;  leaving  so  important  a  frontier  so  weakly  guarded, 
sinking  the  viceroy  in  the  courier,  and  coming  so  far  to  give 
by  word  of  mouth  what  might  easily  have  been  communicated 
by  letter.  lie  felt  the  value,  however,  of  his  loyalty  and  de« 
votion,  but,  furnishing  him  with  ample  ftmds,  requested  him 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  back  to  his  post  The  count  set  out 
on  liis  return,  but  it  is  probable  the  ardor  and  excitement  of 
his  spirit  proved  fatal  to  him,  for  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  when  on  the  journey,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Oi{;aa. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


BUDIEL,  THE  MOORISH  KINO  OF  MURCIA,  BECOMES  THE 
TAESAL  OF  KINO  FERNANDO.  —  ABEN  ALHAMAR  SEEKS  TO 
BBIYE  THE  CHRISTIANS  OUT  OF  ANDALUSIA.  —  FERNANDO 
TAKES  THE  FIELD  AOAINST  HIM.  —  RAVAGES  OF  THE  KING. 
HU  I.A8T  MEETING   WITH   THE   QUEEN-MOTHER. 

The  death  of  Count  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro  caused  deep 
•ffiction  to  ICng  Fernando,  for  he  considered  him  the  shield 
of  the  frontier.  While  he  was  at  Cordova,  or  at  his  rock  of 
Marios,  the  king  felt  as  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  hordcr 
as  though  he  had  heen  there  himself.  As  soon  as  he  could 
be  spared  from  Castile  and  Leon,  he  hastened  to  Cordova,  to 
supply  the  loss  the  frontier  had  sustained  in  the  person  of 
his  vigilant  lieutenant  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to 
effect  a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  King  of  Granada,  —  a  meas- 
ure which  each  adopted  with  great  regret,  compelled  hy  his 
several  policy:  King  Fernando  to  organize  and  secure  his 
recent  conquests ;  Aben  Alhamar  to  regulate  and  fortify  his 
newly  founded  kingdom.  Each  felt  that  he  had  a  powerful 
enemy  to  encounter  and  a  desperate  struggle  before  him. 

King  Fernando  remained  at  Cordova  until  the  spring  of 
die  fdlowing  year  (1241),  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  noble 
dty,  assigning  houses  and  estates  to  such  of  his  cavaliers  as 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  conquest,  and,  as  usual, 
making  rich  donations  of  towns  and  great  tracts  of  land  to 
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the  Church  and  to  difTerent  religious  orders.  Leaving  bis 
brother  Alfonso  with  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  King  of  Granada  and  hold  him  in  check,  Sang  Fernando 
departed  for  Castile,  making  a  circuit  by  Jaen  and  Baeza 
and  Andiijar,  and  arriving  in  Toledo  on  the  fourth  of  April 
Here  he  received  important  propositions  from  Aben  Hudiel, 
the  Moorish  king  of  Murcia.  Tlie  death  of  Aben  Ilud  had 
left  that  kingdom  a  scene  of  confusion.  The  alcaydes  of 
the  different  cities  and  fortresses  were  at  strife  with  eacb 
other,  and  many  refused  allegiance  to  Aben  Hudiel.  The 
latter,  too,  was  in  hostility  with  Aben  Alhamar,  the  King  of 
Granada,  and  he  feared  he  would  take  advantage  of  his  truce 
with  King  Fernando,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  to  make  an  inroad.  Thus  desperately  situated, 
Aben  Hudiel  had  sent  missives  to  King  Fernando,  entreating 
his  protection,  and  offering  to  become  his  vassal. 

The  King  of  Castile  gladly  closed  with  this  ofier.  He 
forthwith  sent  his  son  and  heir,  the  Prince  Alfonso,  to  receive 
the  submission  of  the  King  of  Murcia.  As  the  prince  was 
young  and  inexperienced  in  these  affairs  of  state,  he  sent  with 
him  Don  Pclayo  de  Correa,  the  grand  master  of  Santiago, 
a  cavalier  of  consummate  wisdom  and  address,  and  also 
Rodrigo  Gronzaicz  Giron.  The  prince  was  received  in  Murcia 
with  regal  honors;  the  terms  were  soon  adjusted  by  which 
the  Moorish  king  acknowledged  vassalage  to  King  Fernando, 
and  ceded  to  him  one  half  of  his  revenues,  in  return  for  which 
the  king  graciously  took  him  under  his  protection.  The  al 
caydes  of  Alicant,  Elche,  Oriola,  and  several  other  places, 
agreed  to  this  covenant  of  vassalage,  but  it  was  indignantly 
spurned  by  the  Wali  of  Lorca ;  he  had  been  put  in  office  by 
Aben  Hud;  and,  now  that  potentate  was  no  more^  he  asjuriHl 
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to  ezeicise  an  independent  sway,  and  had  placed  alcaydes  of 
his  own  party  in  Mula  and  Carthagcna. 

As  the  Prince  Alfonso  had  come  to  solemnize  the  act  of 
homage  and  vassalage  proposed  by  the  Moorish  king,  and 
not  to  extort  submission  from  his  subjects  by  force  of  anus, 
he  contented  himself  with  making  a  progress  through  the 
kingdom  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  acquiescent  towns 
And  cities,  after  which  he  rejoined  his  father  in  Castile. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  as 
well  as  by  other  monkish  chroniclers,  that  this  important  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  the  saintly  Fernando  was  a  boon 
from  Heaven  in  reward  of  an  offering  which  he  made  to  God 
of  bis  daughter  Berenguela,  whom  early  in  this  year  he  dedi- 
cated as  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  las  Iluelgas,  in  Burgos,  — 
of  which  convent  the  kinor's  sister  Constanza  was  abbess.* 

About  this  time  it  was  that  King  Fernando  gave  an  in- 
stance of  his  magnanimity  and  his  chivalrous  disposition.  We 
have  seen  the  deadly  opposition  he  had  experienced  from 
the  haughty  house  of  Lara,  and  the  ruin  which  the  three 
hrothers  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  traitorous  hostility. 
The  anger  of  the  king  was  appeased  by  their  individual  ruin  ; 
he  did  not  desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  their  helpless  fami- 
lieS|  nor  to  break  down  and  annihilate  a  house  loily  and  hon- 
ored in  the  traditions  of  Spain.  One  of  the  brothers,  Don 
Fernando,  had  left  a  daughter,  Dofia  Sancha  Fernandez  de 
Lara;  there  happened  at  tliis  time  to  be  in  S|>ain  a  cousin- 
german  of  the  king,  a  prince  of  Portugal,  Don  Fernando  by 
name,  who  held  the  senoria  of  Serpa.  Between  tliLs  prince 
and  DoSa  Sancha  the  king  effected  a  marriage,  whence  has 
q^ruog  one  of  the  most  illustrious  branches  of  the  ancient 

^  Cramea  del  Rty  Sanio,  cAp.  13. 
18» 
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house  of  Lara.*  The  other  daughters  of  Don  Femaiido 
rctaiucd  hir^e  possessions  in  Castile ;  and  one  of  his  sons 
«irill  be  found  serving  valiantly  under  the  standard  of  the  king. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  with  Aben  Alhamar,  the  King 
uf  Granada,  had  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  that  mon« 
arch.  He  had  received  accessions  of  troops  from  various  parts, 
had  fortified  his  capital  and  his  frontiers,  and  now  fomented 
disturbances  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Murcia, — en- 
couraging the  refractory  cities  to  persist  in  tlieir  refusal  of 
vassalage,  —  hoping  to  annex  that  kingdom  to  hb  own  newly 
consolidated  dominions. 

The  Wall  of  Lorca  and  his  partisans,  the  alcaydes  of  Mula 
and  Carthagena,  thus  instigated  by  tlie  King  of  Granada,  now 
increased  in  turbulence,  and  completely  overawed  the  feeble- 
hundcd  Aben  Hudiel.  King  Fernando  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  give  his  son  and  heir  his  first  essay  in  amis. 
He  accordingly  dispatched  the  prince  a  second  time  to  Murcia, 
accompanied  as  before  by  Don  Pelayo  de  Correa,  the  Grand 
Miistcr  of  Santiago ;  but  he  sent  him  now  \inth  a  strong  mili- 

«  

tary  force,  to  play  the  part  of  a  conqueror.  The  conquest,  as 
may  bo  supposed,  was  easy  ;  Mula,  Lorca,  and  Carthagena  soon 
submitted,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  vassalage,  — 
Fernando  henceforth  adding  to  his  other  titles  King  of 
Murcia.  "  Thus,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  **  was  another 
precious  jewel  wrested  from  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and 
added  to  the  crown  of  this  saintly  monarch." 

But  it  was  not  in  Murcia  alone  that  King  Fernando  found 
himself  called  to  contend  with  his  new  adversary  the  King  of 
Granada.  *  Tliat  able  and  active  monarch,  strengthened  as  has 
been  said  during  tlie  late  truce,  had  made  bold  forays  in  tho 

*  Notn$para  h  I'ida  del  Semio  J?fy,  p.  iH 
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fiootiers  recently  conquered  by  King  Fernando,  and  had  even 
extended  tfaem  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cordova.  In  all  this 
he  had  been  encouraged  by  some  degree  of  negligence  and  in- 
action on  the  part  of  King  Fernando's  brother  Alfonso,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  frontier.  The  prince  took  the 
field  against  Aben  Alhaniar,  and  fought  him  manfully ;  but  the 
Moorish  force  was  too  powerful  to  be  withstood,  and  the  prince 
was  defeated. 

Tidings  of  this  was  sent  to  King  Fernando,  and  of  the 
great  danger  of  the  frontier,  as  Aben  Alhaniar,  flushed  with 
success,  was  aiming  to  drive  the  Christians  out  of  Andalusia. 
IShag  Fernando  immediately  set  off  for  the  frontier,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Queen  Juana.  He  did  not  wait  to  levy  a  powerful 
fierce,  but  took  with  him  a  small  number,  —  knowing  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects  and  their  belligerent  propensities,  and  that  they 
would  hasten  to  his  standard  the  moment  they  knew  he  was  in 
the  field  and  exposed  to  danger.  His  force  accordingly  in- 
creased  as  he  advanced.  At  Andujar  he  met  his  brother  Al- 
fonso  with  the  relics  of  his  lately  defeated  army,  —  all  brave 
and  expert  soldiers.  He  had  now  a  commanding  force,  and 
leaving  the  queen  with  a  sufficient  guard  at  Andujar,  he  set  off 
with  his  brother  Alonzo  and  Don  Nuiio  Gonzalez  dc  Lara, 
son  of  the  Count  Gonzalo,  to  scour  the  country  about  Arjona, 
Jaen,  and  Alcandete.  The  Moors  took  refuge  in  their  strong 
places,  whence  tliey  saw  with  aching  hearts  the  desolation  of 
their  country, — olive  plantations  on  fire,  vineyards  laid  waste, 
groves  and  orchards  cut  down,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  rav- 
age practised  in  these  unsparing  wars. 

The  King  of  Granada  did  not  venture  to  take  the  field ;  and 
King  Fernando  meeting  no  enemy  to  contend  witli,  while  rav- 
aging the  lands  of  Alcandete,  detached  a  part  of  his  force 
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under  Don  Hodrigo  Fernandez  de  Castro,  a  son  of  the  brave 
Alvar  Perez  hitely  deceased,  and  he  associated  with  him  Niiffo 
Gonzalez,  with  orders  to  besiege  Aijuna.  This  was  a  phice 
dear  to  A1)en  Alhainar,  the  King  of  Granada,  being  his  native 
place,  where  lie  had  fii-st  t:isted  the  sweets  of  power.  Hence 
he  was  coniiiionly  Called  the  King  of  Aijona. 

The  poo])]e  of  the  place,  though  they  had  quailed  before 
King  Feniaiulo,  despised  his  officers  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
The  king  himself,  however,  made  his  appearance  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  whereupon  Aijona 
capitulated. 

While  his  troops  were  reposing  from  their  fatigues,  the  king 
made  some  further  ravages,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  to 
obedience.  He  then  sent  his  brother  Don  Alfonso  with  suffi- 
cient forces  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  Vega  of  Granada. 
In  the  mean  time  he  returned  to  Andujar  to  the  Queen  Juana. 
He  merely  came,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  her  to  Cordova  ;  fulfilling,  always,  his  duty  as  a  cmv- 
alier,  without  neglecting  that  of  a  king. 

The  moment  he  had  led  her  in  her  palace  at  Cordova,  he 
hastened  back  to  join  his  brother  in  harassing  the  territories 
of  Granada.  He  came  in  time  ;  for  Aben  Alhamar,  enraged  at 
seeing  the  destruction  of  the  Vega,  made  such  a  vigorous  sally 
that  had  Prince  Alfonso  been  alone  in  command,  he  might  have 
received  a  second  lesson  still  more  disastrous  than  the  first 
The  presence  of  the  king,  however,  put  new  spirits  and  valor 
into  the  troops ;  the  Moors  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the 
Christians  pursued  them  to  tlio  very  gates.  As  the  king  had 
»ot  sufficient  forces  with  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  this 
place,  he  contented  himself  with  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and, 
with  some  more  which  he  subsequently  effected,  he  returned  to 
Cordova  to  let  his  troops  rest  from  tlieir  fatigiies. 
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Whfle  the  long  was  in  this  dtj  a  messenger  arrived  from  his 
mother,  the  Queen  Berenguela,  informing  him  of  her  intention 
of  coming  to  pay  him  a  visit  A  long  time  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  seen  each  other,  and  her  extreme  age  rendered  her 
anxious  to  embrace  her  son.  The  king,  to  prevent  her  from 
taking  so  long  a  journey,  set  off  to  meet  her,  taking  with  him 
his  Queen  Juana.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Pezuelo  near 
Burgos,*  and  was  affecting  on  both  sides,  for  never  ^d  son  and 
mother  love  and  honor  each  other  more  truly.  In  this  inter- 
view the  queen  represented  her  age  and  increasing  weakness, 
and  her  incapacity  to  cope  with  the  fatigues  of  public  affairs ; 
of  which  she  had  always  shared  the  burden  with  the  king;  she 
therefi>re  signified  her  wish  to  retire  to  her  convent,  to  pass  the 
remnant  of  her  days  in  holy  repose.  King  Fernando,  who  had 
ever  found  in  his  mother  his  ablest  counsellor  and  best  support, 
entreated  her  not  to  leave  his  side  in  these  arduous  times, 
when  the  King  of  Granada  on  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Seville 
on  the  other,  threatened  to  put  all  his  courage  and  resources  to 
the  trial.  A  long  and  earnest,  yet  tender  and  affectionate,  con- 
versation succeeded  between  them,  which  resulted  in  the  queen- 
mother^s  yielding  to  his  solicitations.  The  illustrious  son  and 
mother  remained  together  six  weeks,  enjoying  each  other's  so- 
ciety, after  which  they  separated,  —  the  king  and  queen  for  the 
frontier,  and  the  queen-mother  for  Toledo.  They  were  neve? 
to  behold  each  other  again  upon  earth,  for  the  king  never  re- 
turned to  Castile. 

^  Soino  chronicIeSf  throngh  mistake,  make  it  Pezaelo  near  CSadad  Rail,  in  tlia 
^if^^wt^na  on  the  confines  of  Granada. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

iUNG    FERNANDO'S    EXPEDITION    TO    ANDALUSIA. 8IEOE     Of 

JAEN. SECRET   DEPARTURE   OF   ADEN   ALHAHAR   FOR    THE 

CHRISTIAN   CAMP. —  HE  ACKNOWLEDGES  HIMSELF  THE  VAS- 
SAL  OF  THE   KINO,  WHO   ENTERS  JAEN   IN   TRIUMPH. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  1245,  that  King  Fernando 
set  out  on  his  grand  expedition  to  Andalusia,  whence  he  was 
never  to  return.  All  that  autumn  he  pursued  the  same  de- 
structive course  as  in  his  preceding  campaigns,  laying  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaen  and  to 
Alcala  Ja  Heal.  The  town,  too,  of  Illora,  built  on  a  lofty  rock 
and  fancying  itself  secure,  was  captured  and  given  a  prey  to 
flames,  which  was  as  a  bale-fire  to  the  country.  Thence  he 
descended  into  the  beautiful  Vega  of  Granada,  ravaging  that 
earthly  paradise.  Abcn  Alhamar  sallied  forth  from  Granada 
with  what  forces  he  could  collect,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued 
about  twelve  miles  from  Granada.  A  part  of  the  troops  of 
Aben  Alhamar  were  hasty  levies,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
but  little  accustomed  to  combat ;  they  lost  courage,  gave  way, 
and  threw  the  better  part  of  the  troops  in  disorder ;  a  retreat 
took  place  which  ended  in  a  headlong  flight,  in  which  there 
was  great  carnage.* 

Content  for  the  present  with  the  ravage  he  had  made  and 
.bo  victory  he  had  gained.  King  Fernando  now  drew  off  hif 

*  Conde,  tome  III.  c  ft. 
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troops  and  repaired  to  his  frontier  hold  of  Martos,  whore  they 
might  rest  afler  their  fatigues  in  security. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Don  Pelayo  Perez  Correa,  the  Grand 
Master  of  Santiaga  This  valiant  cavalier,  who  was  as  sage 
and  shrewd  in  council  as  he  was  adroit  and  daring  in  the  field, 
had  aided  the  youthful  Prince  Alfonso  in  completing  the  tran- 
quillization  of  Murcia,  and  leaving  him  in  the  quiet  adminstra- 
tion  of  afiairs  in  that  kingdom,  had  since  been  on  a  pious  and 
political  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  arrived  most 
opportunely  at  Martos,  to  aid  the  king  with  his  counsels,  for 
there  was  none  in  whose  wisdom  and  loyalty  the  king  had 
more  confidence. 

Hie  grand  master  listened  to  all  the  plans  of  the  king  for 
die  humiliation  of  the  haughty  King  of  Granada;  he  then 
gravely  but  most  respectfiiUy  objected  to  the  course  the  king 
was  pursuing.  He  held  the  mere  ravaging  the  country  of 
little  ultimate  benefit  It  harassed  and  irritated,  but  did  not 
destroy  the  enemy,  while  it  fatigued  and  demoralized  the  army. 
To  conquer  the  country,  they  must  not  lay  waste  the  field,  but 
take  the  towns;  so  long  as  the  Moors  retained  their  strong- 
holds, so  long  they  had  dominion  over  the  land.  He  advised, 
therefore,  as  a  signal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Moorish  king, 
the  capture  of  tlie  city  of  Jaen.  This  was  a  city  of  immense 
strength,  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  well  supplied 
with  provisions  and  the  munitions  of  war  ;  strongly  garrisoned 
and  commanded  by  Abu  Omar,  native  of  Cordova,  a  general  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Aben  Alhamar.  King 
Fernando  had  already  besieged  it  in  vain,  but  the  reasoning  of 
the  grand  master  had  either  convinced  his  reason  or  touched 
his  pride.  He  set  himself  down  before  the  walls  of  Jaen,  de« 
daring  he  would  never  raise  the  siege  until  he  was  master  of 
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the  place.  For  a  long  time  the  siege  was  carried  on  in  tlia 
depth  of  winter,  in  defiance  of  rain  and  tempests.  Aben 
Alhaniar  was  in  despair ;  he  could  not  relieve  the  place ;  lie 
could  not  agun  venture  on  a  battle  with  the  king  after  his  late 
defeat  He  saw  that  Jaen  must  fall,  and  feared  it  would  be 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Granada.  He  was  a  man  of  arden 
spirit  and  quick  and  generous  impulses.  Taking  a  sudden 
resolution,  he  departed  secretly  for  the  Christian  camp,  and 
made  hb  way  to  the  presence  of  King  Fernando.  **  Behold 
before  you,"  said  he,  ''the  King  of  Granada.  Reastance  I 
find  unavailing;  I  come,  trusting  to  your  magnanimity  and 
good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  your  protection  and  acknowledge 
myself  your  vassal."  So  saying,  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  king's 
hand  in  token  of  homage. 

*'  King  Fernando,"  say  the  old  chroniclers,  *^  was  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity.  He  raised  his  late  enemy  from  the 
cxulh,  embraced  him  as  a  friend,  and  left  him  in  the  sovereignty 
of  his  dominions ;  the  good  king,  however,  was  as  politic  as  he 
was  generous.  He  received  Aben  Alhamar  as  a  vassal :  con- 
ditioned for  the  delivery  of  Jaen  into  his  hands ;  for  the  yearly 
payment  of  one  half  of  his  revenues ;  for  his  attendance  at  the 
cortcs  as  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  his  aiding 
Castile  in  war  with  a  certain  number  of  horsemen." 

In  compliance  with  these  conditions,  Jaen  was  given  up  to 
the  Christian  king,  who  entered  it  in  triumph  about  the  end  of 
February.*  His  first  care  was  to  repair  in  grand  procession, 
bearing  the  holy  cross,  to  the  principal  mosque,  which  was 
purified  and  sanctified  by  the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  erected 
into  a  cathedral  and  dedicated  to  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary. 

He  remsdned  some  time  in  Jaen,  giving  repose  to  his  troopsi 

*  NoUupara  &i  Vicia,  &c,  p.  MS. 
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regulating  the  afTairs  of  this  important  place,  disposing  of 
houses  and  estates  among  his  warriors  who  had  most  diS' 
tinguished  themselves,  and  amply  rewarding  tlic  priests  and 
monks  who  had  aided  him  with  their  prayers. 

As  to  Aben  Alhamar,  he  returned  to  Granada  relieved  from 
apprehension  of  impending  ruin  to  his  kingdom,  but  deeply 
huDuliated  at  having  to  come  under  the  yoke  of  vassalage.  He 
consoled  himself  by  prosecuting  the  arts  of  peace,  improving 
the  condition  of  his  people,  building  hospitals,  founding  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  beautifying  his  capital  with  those  mag- 
niiicent  edifices  which  remain  the  admiration  of  posterity  ;  for 
iMnr  it  was  that  he  commenced  to  build  the  Alhambra. 

Note. — There  u  some  dispute  among  historians  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Mge  ind  the  date  of  tlio  surrender  of  Jacn.  Some  make  the  siege  endure  eight 
BMtfai,  from  August  into  the  middle  of  April.  The  authentic  Agapida  adopts 
tin  opinioo  of  the  author  of  Notas  para  la  Vida  del  Santo  Rty^  &c.,  wht 
\  the  iiege  begin  on  the  Slst  December  and  end  about  2Gth  Febnuij. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

AXATAFy  KING  OF  SEVILLE,  EXASPERATED  AT  THE  SUBMIS- 
SION OF  THE  KINO  OP  GRANADA.  —  REJECTS  THE  PROP- 
OSITIONS OF  KING  FERNANDO  FOR  A  TRUCE. — THE  LAT- 
TER IS  ENCOURAGED  BT  A  VISION  TO  UNDERTAKE  THE 
CONQUEST  OP  THE  CITY  OF  SEVILLE.  —  DEATH  OF  QUEEN 
BERENGUELA. A    DIPLOMATIC    MARRIAGE. 

King  Fernando  having  reduced  the  fair  kingdom  of  Gra« 
nada  to  vassalage,  and  fortified  himself  in  Andalusia  by  tlie 
possession  of  the  strong  city  of  Jaen,  bethought  him  now  of 
returning  to  Castile.  Tliere  was  but  one  Moorish  potentate 
in  Spain  whose  hostilities  he  had  to  fear :  this  was  Axataf,  the 
King  of  Seville.  He  was  the  son  of  Aben  Hud,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  portion  of  his  territories.  Warned  by  the  signal 
defeat  of  his  father  at  Xerez,  he  had  forborne  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Christians,  but  had  spared  no  pains  and  expense 
to  put  the  city  of  Seville  in  the  highest  state  of  defence ; 
strengthening  its  walls  and  towers,  providing  it  with  munitions 
of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  exercising  his  people  continually  in 
the  use  of  ai'ms.  King  Fernando  was  loth  to  leave  this  great 
frontier  in  its  present  unsettled  state,  iivith  such  a  powerful 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood,  who  might  take  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  break  into  open  hostility  ;  still  it  was  his  policy  to 
let  the  sword  rest  in  the  sheath  until  he  had  completely  sc« 
cured  liis  new  possessions.    He  sought,  therefore,  to  make  i 
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truce  with  Sang  Azataf,  and,  to  enforce  his  propositions,  it  is 
ftaid  he  appeared  with  his  army  before  Seville  in  May,  1 24G.'* 
His  propositions  were  rejected,  as  it  were  at  the  very  gate. 
It  appears  that  the  King  of  Seville  was  exasperated  rather 
than  dismayed  by  the  submission  of  tlie  King  of  Granada. 
He  felt  that  on  himself  depended  the  last  hope  of  Islam  ism 
in  Spain ;  he  trusted  on  aid  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  with 
which  his  capital  had  ready  communication  by  water ;  and  he 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  stand  in  the  cause  of  his  faith. 

King  Fernando  retired  indignant  from  before  Seville,  and 
repaired  to  Cordova,  with  the  pious  determination  to  punish 
the  obstinacy  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  infidel,  by  planting 
the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  his  capital.  Seville 
once  in  his  power,  the  rest  of  Andalusia  would  soon  follow, 
and  then  his  triumph  over  the  sect  of  Mahomet  would  be 
complete.  Other  reasons  may  have  concurred  to  make  him 
covet  the  conquest  of  Seville.  It  was  a  city  of  great  splen- 
dor and  wealth ;  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  in 
a  genial  climate,  under  a  benignant  sky ;  and  having  by  its 
river,  the  Guadalquivir,  an  open  highway  for  commerce,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  all  Morisma,  —  a  world  of  wealth  and 
delight  ^thin  itself. 

These  were  sufficient  reasons  for  aiming  at  the  conqticst 
of  this  famous  city,  but  these  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  holy  friars  who  have  written  the  history  of  this  monarch, 
and  who  have  found  a  reason  more  befitting  his  character  of 
saint  Accordingly  we  are  told  by  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  that  at  a  time  when  the  king  was  in  deep  affliction 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  Berengiiela,  and  was 
praying  with  great  fervor,  there  appeared  before  him  Saint 

*  Notaspara  la  \lda  dtl  Santo  Rey^  p  572. 
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Isidro,  the  great  Apostle  of  Spain,  who  had  been  Archbishop 
of  Seville  in  old  times,  before  the  perdition  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  As  the  monarch  gazed  in  reverend  wonder  at  the 
vision,  the  saint  laid  on  him  a  solemn  injunction  to  rescue  from 
the  empire  of  Mahomet  his  city  of  Seville.  ^  Que  asi  la  llamo 
por  suya  en  la  patria,  suya  en  la  silla,  y  suya  en  la  pro- 
teccion."  ^  Such,"  says  Agapida,  ^  was  the  true  reason  why 
this  pious  king  undertook  the  conquest  of  Seville ; "  and  in 
this  assertion  he  is  supported  by  many  Spanish  chroniclers; 
and  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  —  the  vision  of  San  Isidro 
being  read  to  this  day  among  its  services.* 

The  death  of  Queeu  Bcrcnguela,  to  which  we  have  just  ad« 
verted,  happened  some  months  after  the  conquest  of  Jacn  and 
submisvsion  of  Granada.  The  grief  of  the  king  on  hearing 
the  tidings,  we  are  told,  was  past  description.  For  a  time  it 
quite  overwhelmed  him.  ^  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  marvelled  at,** 
says  an  old  chronicler ;  ''  for  never  did  monarch  lose  a  mother 
so  noble  and  magnanimous  in  all  her  actions.  She  was  indeed 
accomplished  in  all  things,  an  example  of  every  virtue,  the 
mirror  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  all  Spain,  by  whose  counsel 
and  wisdom  the  affairs  of  many  kingdoms  were  governed. 
This  noble  queen,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "  was  deplored  in 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  by  all 
people  great  and  small,  but  especially  by  poor  cavaliers^  to  whom 
she  was  ever  a  benefactress."  f 

Another  heavy  loss  to  King  Fernando,  about  this  time,  was 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Don  Rodrigo,  the  great 
adviser  of  the  king  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  the  prelate  who 
first  preached  the  grand  crusade  in  Spain.    He  lived  a  life  of 

*  Rodrigues,  Memorim  del  Santo  Rey^  c  LYIIL 
t  Crunica  del  Rey  Don  Ftmtwdo^  c  Xm. 
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piety,  activity,  and  zeal,  and  died  full  of  years,  of  honors,  and 
of  riches,  —  having  received  princely  estates  and  vast  revenues 
from  the  king  in  reward  of  his  services  in  the  cause. 

Tliese  private  afflictions  for  a  time  occupied  the  royal  mind ; 
the  king  was  also  a  little  disturbed  by  some  rash  proceedings 
of  his  son,  the  hereditary  Prince  Alfonso,  who,  being  lefl  in 
the  government  of  Murcia,  took  a  notion  of  imitating  his 
jhther  in  his  conquests,  and  made  an  inroad  into  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
This  brought  on  a  collision  with  King  Jaymc  of  Aragon,  sur- 
named  the  Conqueror,  who  had  laid  his  hand  upon  all  Valencia, 
as  his  by  right  of  arms.  There  was  thus  danger  of  a  rupture 
with  Aragon,  and  of  King  Fernando  having  an  enemy  on  his 
back,  while  busied  in  his  wars  in  Andalusia.  Fortunately 
King  Jayme  had  a  fair  daughter,  the  Princess  Violante ;  and 
the  grave  diplomatists  of  the  two  courts  determined  that  it 
were  better  the  two  children  should  marry,  than  the  two 
lathers  should  fight  To  this  arrangement  King  Fernando 
and  Eling  Jayme  gladly  assented.  They  were  both  of  the 
same  faith ;  both  proud  of  the  name  of  Christian ;  both  zeal- 
ous in  driving  Mahometanism  out  of  Spain,  and  in  augment- 
ing their  empires  with  its  spoils.  The  marringc  was  accord- 
ingly solemnized  in  Valladolid  in  the  month  of  November  in 
this  same  year;  and  jiow  the  saintly  King  Fernando  turned 
his  whole  energies  to  this  great  and  crowning  achievement, 
the  conquest  of  Seville,  the  emporium  of  JMahometanism  in 
Spain. 

Foreseeing,  as  long  as  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  was 
open,  the  city  could  receive  reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
Africa,  the  king  held  consultations  with  a  wealthy  nuui  of  Bur- 
gos, Ramon  Bonifaz,  or  Boniface,  by  name,  —  some  say  a  native 
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difficulty  and  peril,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  of  tha 
most  important  posts  in  the  nei«;hborhood  of  Seville.  Among 
these  was  AIculu  del  Rio,  a  place  of  great  consequence,  through 
which  passed  all  the  succors  from  Uie  mountains  to  the  city. 
This  place  was  bravely  defended  by  Axataf  in  person,  the  com- 
mander of  Seville,  lie  remained  in  Alcala  with  three  hundred 
Moorish  cavaliers,  making  frequent  sallies  upon  the  Christians» 
and  effecting  great  slaughter.  At  length  he  beheld  all  the 
country  around  laid  waste,  the  grain  burnt  or  trampled  down, 
tlie  vineyards  torn  up,  the  cattle  driven  away  and  the  villages 
consumed ;  so  that  notliing  remained  to  give  sustenance  to  the 
garrison  or  the  inhabitants.  Not  daring  to  linger  there  any 
longer,  he  departed  secretly  in  the  night  and  retired  to  Seville, 
and  the  town  surrendered  to  King  Fernando. 

While  the  king  was  putting  Alcala  del  Rio  in  a  state  of 
defence,  Admiral  Ramon  Bonifaz  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalquivir  with  a  fleet  of  tliirteen  large  ships  and 
several  small  vessels  and  galleys.  While  he  was  yet  hover- 
ing about  the  land,  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  a  great  force 
of  ships  from  Tangier,  Ceuta,  and  Seville,  and  of  an  army  to 
assail  him  from  the  shores.  In  this  peril  he  sefit  in  all  speed 
for  succor  to  the  king;  when  it  reached  tlie  sea-coast  the 
enemy  had  not  yet  appeared;  wherefore,  thinking  it  a  false 
alarm,  the  reinforcement  returned  to  the  camp.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  it  departed  when  the  Africans  came  swarming  over 
the  sea,  and  fell  upon  Ramon  Bonifaz  with  a  greatly  superior 
force.  The  admiral,  in  no  way  dismayed,  defended  himself 
vigorously, — sunk  several  of  the  enemy,  took  a  few  prizes, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  remaining  master  of  the  river.  The 
king  had  heard  of  the  peril  of  the  fleet,  and,  crossing  the  ford 
of  tlie  river,  had  hastened  to  its  aid;  but  when  he  came  to 
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the  seftKXMst^  he  found  it  victorious,  at  which  he  was  greatly 
fejoicedy  and  commanded  that  it  should  advance  higher  up  the 
river. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  of  August  that  King 
Fernando  began  formally  the  siege  of  Seville,  having  en- 
camped his  troops,  small  in  number,  but  of  stout  hearts  and 
valiant  hands,  near  to  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  From 
hence  Don  Pelayo  Gorrea,  the  valiant  Master  of  Santiago,  with 
two  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen,  many  of  whom  were  warlike 
friars,  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  the  ford  below  Aznal 
Farache.  Upon  this  Aben  Amaken,  Moorish  king  of  Niebla, 
sallied  forth  with  a  great  host  to  defend  the  pass,  and  the  cava- 
liers were  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  until  the  king  sent  one 
hundred  cavaliers  to  their  aid,  led  on  by  Rodrigo  Florcs  and 
Alonzo  Tellez  and  Feman  Dianez. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  Master  of  Santiago  scoured  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  with  his  little  army  of  scarce  four 
hundred  horsemen,  mingled  monks  and  soldiers,  spread  dismay 
throughout  the  coimtry.  They  attacked  the  town  of  Gelbes, 
and  after  a  desperate  combat,  entered  it,  sword  in  hand,  slay- 
ing or  capturing  the  Moors  and  making  rich  booty.  They 
made  repeated  assaults  upon  the  castle  of  Triana,  and  had 
bloody  combats  with  its  garrison,  but  could  not  take  the  place. 
This  hardy  band  of  cavaliers  had  pitched  their  tents  and 
formed  their  little  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  the 
tas^e  of  Aznal  Farache.  This  fortress  was  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river,  and  its  massive  ruins,  remaining  at 
the  present  day,  attest  its  formidable  strength. 

When  the  Moors  from  their  castle  towers  looked  down  upon 
this  little  camp  of  Christian  cavaliers,  and  saw  them  sallying 
forth  and  careering  about  the  country  and  returning  in  the 
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»rv/..  t.*.-:  v.r;  trjc  1  vi^-i  ^;:i:ii  "ifm  md  sblithi  i^rdL  c^nerj 

r^  ry-'i  vrj*--'-jf:r.  ir.^  :i*e»  j.t  iz  jciiiasa  lOt;  arr  ji  lae  rood  b? 

M'^i'^ri  '.i^-i  ;^r.l7  pekMed  tLeir  a:r.rr:fi2.  'Jb^j  nstatd  sbrth  mod 
f*'M  ••i^M^u  Vsffu  zrA  killed  izid  cajcjT-c  x>:-t«  ^sLTve  hiziidr«t], 
ar*/i  p'jrtvrd  the  reixkoicier  to  :2r»  i^rj  gi^e§  of  cae  casde. 
yrr,:n  t-.v.  tirrj«  the  yVxtn  vere  » <£d&eir:£aed  uti:  duej  made 

Shortly   aA/;r    the    ^Lt^ter  of   Sanda^o    recehizig    secret 

ix^jui'.'jif'UfJi  that  a  Moori>h  sea-caiLun  bid  ^asStsd  from 
S*::\\\*'.  Uf  Tnarri.  on  his  war  to  succor  the  ctisile  of  Aznal 
l-'ara/  li'r.  f>I;i/:^:d  hirnse!f,  wiih  a  Dumber  of  choisen  cavaliers, 
in  anihij-y'.a'lc  at  a  |>ass  by  which  the  Moor»  were  expei:ted  to 
cotfi*:,  Afu:r  waiting  a  long  time,  their  scouts  brought  word 
that  the  M'i'ir.H  had  taken  another  road,  and  were  nearly  at  the 
ftMti  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  castle.  ^  Ca\'alieTS.*  cried 
tliC  rna-it4;r,  '*  it  is  not  too  late ;  let  us  first  use  our  spurs  and 
thfrn  our  wcajions,  and  if  our  steeds  prove  good,  the  day  will 
yet  Ixr  ours."  So  sa}ing,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the 
rest  following  liis  example,  they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
Moors.  The  latter,  seeing  the  Christians  coming  after  them 
full  .s)>(;(:(l,  urged  their  horses  up  the  hill  towards  the  castle,  but 
tlie  (Jhrislians  overtook  them  and  «lew  seven  of  those  in  tlie 
rear,  f  n  tlie  skirmish,  Garei  Perez  struck  the  Moorish  captain 
from  his  horse  with  a  blow  of  his  lance.  Tlic  Christians  rushed 
forward  to  take  him  prisoner.  On  seeing  this,  the  Moors  turned 
buck,  threw  themselves  between  their  commander  and  his  sk» 
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■ulants^  and  kept  the  latter  in  check,  while  he  was  conveyed 
into  the  castle.  Several  of  them  fell,  covered  with  wounds ; 
the  rendue,  seeuig  their  chieftain  safe,  turned  their  reins  and 
galloped  for  the  castle,  just  entering  in  time  to  have  the  gates 
closed  upon  their  pursuers. 

Time  and  space  permit  not  to  recount  the  many  other  valor- 
ous  deeds  of  Don  Pelayo  Correa,  the  good  Master  of  Santiago, 
and  his  band  of  cavaliers  and  monks.  His  little  camp  became 
a  terror  to  the  neighborhood,  and  checked  the  sallies  of  the 
Moorish  moimtaineers  from  the  Sierra  Morena.  In  one  of  his 
enterprises  he  gained  a  signal  advantage  over  the  foe,  but  the 
approach  of  night  threatened  to  defraud  him  of  his  victory. 
Then  the  pious  warrior  lifted  up  his  voice  and  supplicated  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  those  celebrated  words :  ''  Santa  Maria,  deten 
tu  dia,"  (Holy  Mary,  detain  thy  day,)  for  it  was  one  of  the  days 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  The  blessed  Virgin  listened  to  the 
prayer  of  her  valiant  votary ;  the  daylight  continued  in  a  super- 
natural manner,  until  the  victory  of  the  good  Master  of  San- 
tiago was  completed.  In  honor  of  this  signal  favor,  he  after- 
wards erected  a  temple  to  the  Virgin  by  the  name  of  Nucstra 
Sefiora  de  Tentudia.* 

If  any  one  should  doubt  this  miracle,  wrought  in  favor  of 
this  pious  warrior  and  his  soldiers  of  the  cowl,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  relate  another,  which  immediately  succeeded,  and 
which  shows  how  peculiarly  he  was  under  the  favor  of  Heaven. 
After  the  battle  was  over,  his  followers  were  ready  to  faint  with 
thirst,  and  could  find  no  stream  or  fountain  ;  and  when  the  good 
master  saw  the  distress  of  his  soldiers,  his  heart  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  bethinking  himself  of  the  miracle  per- 
formed by  Moses,  in  an  impulse  of  holy  zeal  and  confidenceii 

^  Ziiniga,  Annates  dc  Sevilla,  L.  1. 
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and  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  he  struck  a  dry  and 
barren  rock  with  his  lance,  and  instantly  there  gushed  forth  a 
fountain  of  water,  at  which  all  his  Christian  soldiery  drank  and 
were  refreshed.*  So  much  at  present  for  the  good  Master  of 
Sautiago,  Don  Pelayo  Gorrea. 

•  Jacob  Paranes,  ZA.  <&  lot  Mtuairm  cfa  A  Iag9,     Otroma  Godea^  T.  li 
|iML    Zimifa,  Aimoki  d§  flcwfti. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

KOrO    FEBKANDO    CHANGES    HIS   CAMP.  —  6ABCI    PEREZ    AND 

THE  SEVEN  MOORS. 

Knro  Fernando  the  Saint  soon  found  his  encampment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  too  much  exposed  to  the  sud« 
den  sallies  and  insults  of  the  Moors.  As  the  land  was  level, 
they  easily  scoured  the  fields,  carried  off  horses  and  stragglers 
from  the  camp,  and  kept  it  in  continual  alarm.  He  drew  off, 
therefore,  to  a  securer  place,  called  Tablada,  the  same  where  at 
present  is  situated  the  hermitage  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  el  Balme. 
Here  he  had  a  profound  ditch  digged  all  round  the  camp,  to 
shut  up  the  passes  from  the  Moorish  cavalry.  He  appointed 
patrols  of  horsemen  also,  completely  armed,  who  continually 
made  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  in  successive  bands,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night*  In  a  little  while  his  army  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  all  parts,  ^nobles,  cavaliers,  and 
rich  men,  with  their  retainers,  —  nor  were  there  wanting  holy 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  warrior,  and  brought  large  squadrons 
of  well-armed  vassals  to  the  army.  Merchants  and  artificers 
now  daily  arrived,  and  wandering  minstrels,  and  people  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  camp  appeared  like  a  warlike  city,  where  rich 
and  sumptuous  merchandise  was  mingled  with  the  splendor  of 
arms ;  and  the  various  colors  of  the  tents  and  pavilions,  and 
the  fluttering  standards  and  pennons  bearing  the  painted  de« 

*  Corona  GcUea,  T.  3,  §  viii. 
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vices  of  the  proudest  houses  of  Spain,  were  gay  and  glorious 
to  behold. 

When  the  king  had  established  the  camp  in  Tabhida  he 
ordered  that  every  day  the  foragers  should  sally  forth  in 
search  of  provisions  and  provender,  guarded  by  strong  bodies 
of  troops.  The  various  chiefs  of  the  army  took  turns  to  com- 
mand the  guard  who  escorted  the  foragers.  One  day  it  vas  the 
turn  of  Garci  Perez,  the  same  cavalier  who  had  killed  the 
king  of  the  Azules.  He  was  a  hardy,  iron  warrior,  seasoned 
and  scarred  in  warfare,  and  renowned  among  both  Moors  and 
Christians  for  his  great  prowess,  his  daring  courage,  and  his 
coolness  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Garci  Perez  had  lingered  in 
the  camp  until  some  time  after  the  foragers  had  departed,  who 
were  already  out  of  sight  He  at  length  set  out  to  join  them, 
accompanied  by  another  cavalier.  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  they  jwrceived  seven  Moorish  genetes,  or  light-horse- 
men, directly  in  their  road.  'When  the  companion  of  Garci 
Perez  beheld  such  a  formidable  array  of  foes  he  paused  and 
said :  ^^  Senor  Perez,  let  us  return ;  the  Moors  are  seven  and  we 
but  two,  and  there  is  no  law  in  the  diiello  which  obliges  ns  to 
make  front  against  such  fearful  odds.** 

To  this  Garci  Perez  replied :  "  Senor,  forward,  always  for- 
ward ;  let  us  continue  on  our  road ;  those  Moors  will  never  wait 
for  us."  The  other  cavalier,  however,  exclaimed  against  such 
rashness,  and  turning  the  reins  of  his  horse,  returned  as  pri- 
vatel]^  OS  possible  to  the  camp,  and  hastened  to  his  tent 

All  tliis  happened  within  sight  of  the  camp.  The  king  was 
at  the  door  of  his  royal  tent,  which  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
and  ovcriooked  the  place  where  this  occurred.  When  the  king 
Raw  one  cavalier  return  and  the  other  continue,  notwithstanding 
that  there  were  seven  Moors  in  the  road,  he  ordered  that  some 
horiienien  should  ride  forth  to  his  aid. 
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Upon  this  Don  Lorenzo  Xuarez,  who  was  with  the  king  and 
had  seen  Garci  Perez  sally  forth  from  the  camp,  said :  ^  Your 
majestj  may  leave  that  cavalier  to  himself;  that  is  Garci 
Perez,  and  he  has  no  need  of  aid  against  seven  Moors.  If  the 
Moors  know  him  they  will  not  meddle  with  him ;  and  if  they 
do,  your  majesty  will  see  what  kind  of  a  cavalier  he  is." 

They  continued  to  watch  the  cavalier,  who  rode  on  tranquilly 
as  if  in  no  apprehension.  When  he  drew  nigh  to  the  Moors, 
who  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  road,  he  took  his  arms 
from  his  squire,  and  ordered  him  not  to  separate  from  him.  As 
he  was  lacing  his  mwriony  an  embroidered  cap  which  he  wore  on 
his  head  fell  to  the  ground  without  his  perceiving  it  Having 
laced  the  capellina,  he  continued  on  his  way,  and  his  squire 
after  him.  When  the  Moors  saw  him  near  by  they  knew  by 
his  arms  that  it  was  Grarci  Perez,  and  bethinking  them  of  his 
great  renown  for  terrible  deeds  in  arms,  they  did  not  dare  to 
attack  him,  but  went  along  the  road  even  with  him,  he  on  one 
side,  they  on  the  other,  making  menaces. 

Grarci  Perez  went  on  his  road  with  great  serenity,  without 
making  any  movement  When  the  Moors  saw  that  he  heeded 
not  their  menaces,  they  turned  round  and  went  back  to  about 
the  place  where  he  had  dropped  his  cap. 

Having  arrived  at  some  distance  from  the  Moors,  he  took 
off  his  arms  to  return  them  to  the  squire,  and  unlacing  the 
capellina,  found  that  the  cap  was  wanting.  He  asked  the 
squire  for  it,  but  the  lat^ev  knew  nothing  about  it  Seeing  that 
it  had  fallen,  he  again  demanded  his  arms  of  the  squire  and 
returned  in  search  of  it,  telling  his  squire  to  keep  close  behind 
him  and  look  out  well  for  it  llie  squire  remonstrated. 
•*  What,  sefior,"  said  he,  "  will  you  return  and  place  yourself  in 
vuch  great  peril  for  a  mere  capa  ?    Have  you  not  already  done 
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enough  for  your  honor,  in  passing  so  daringly  l^  seven  Moorii 
and  have  you  not  been  singularly  favored  by  fortune  in  escap- 
ing unhurt,  and  do  you  seek  again  to  tempt  fortune  for  a  cap  ?  " 

*^  Say  no  more,"  replied  Garci  Perez ;  ^  that  cap  was  worked 
for  me  by  a  fair  lady ;  I  hold  it  of  great  value.  Besides,  dost 
thou  not  see  that  I  have  not  a  head  to  be  without  a  cap  ?  "  — 
alluding  to  the  baldness  of  his  head,  which  had  no  hair  in  front 
So  saying,  he  tranquilly  returned  towards  the  Moors.  When 
Don  Lorenzo  Xuarez  saw  this,  he  said  to  the  king :  ^  Behold ! 
your  majesty,  how  Grarci  Perez  turns  upon  the  Moors ;  since 
they  will  not  make  an  attack,  he  means  to  attack  them.  Now 
your  majesty  will  see  the  noble  valor  of  this  cavalier,  if  the 
Moors  dare  to  await  him.**  When  the  Moors  beheld  Garci 
Perez  approaching  they  thought  he  meant  to  assault  them,  and 
drew  off,  not  daring  to  encounter  him.  When  Don  Lorenzo 
saw  this  he  exclaimed,  — 

'^  Behold  I  your  majesty,  the  truth  of  what  I  told  you. 
These  Moors  dare  not  wait  for  him.  I  knew  well  the  valor  of 
Garci  Perez,  and  it  appears  the  Moors  are  aware  of  it  like* 
wise." 

In  the  mean  time  Garci  Perez  came  to  the  place  where  the 
capa  had  fallen,  and  beheld  it  upon  the  earth.  Then  he 
ordered  his  squire  to  dismount  and  pick  it  up,  and  pytting  it 
deliberately  on  his  head,  he  continued  on  his  way  to  the  for- 
agers. 

When  he  returned  to  the  camp  from  guarding  the  foragers, 
Don  Lorenzo  asked  him,  in  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  the 
cavalier  who  had  set  out  with  him  from  the  camp,  but  had 
turned  back  on  sight  of  the  Moors ;  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  him,  and  he  was  confused,  for  he  perceived  that  the  king 
had  witnessed  what  had  passed,  and  he  was  so  modest  withal^ 
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diat  he  was  ever  embarrassed  when  his  deeds  were  pnused  in 
bb  presence. 

Don  Lorenzo  repeatedly  asked  him  who  was  the  recreant 
csTaHer,  but  he  always  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  although 
he  knew  fiill  well  and  saw  him  daily  in  the  camp.  But  he  was 
too  generous  to  say  anything  that  should  take  away  the  fame 
of  another,  and  he  charged  his  squire  that  never,  by  word  or 
look,  he  should  betray  the  secret;  so  that,  though  inquiries 
were  often  made,  the  name  of  that  cavalier  was  never  dia* 
soveredi 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

OF  THE  RAFT  BUILT  BY  THE  MOORS,  AND  HOW  IT  WAI 
BOARDED  BY  ADMIRAL  BONIFAZ.  —  DESTRUCTION  OF  THB 
MOORISH   FLEET.  —  SUCCOR   FROM   AFRICA. 

While  the  army  of  King  Fernando  the  Saint  harassed  the 
city  by  land  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  the  bold  Bonifaz,  with  his 
fleet,  shut  up  the  river,  prevented  all  succor  from  Africa,  and 
menaced  to  attack  tlie  bridge  between  Triana  and  Seville,  by 
which  the  city  derived  its  sustenance  from  the  opposite  country. 
The  Moors  saw  their  peril.  If  this  pass  were  destroyed,  famine 
must  be  tlie  consequence,  and  the  multitude  of  their  soldiers, 
on  which  at  present  they  relied  for  safety,  would  then  become 
the  cause  of  their  destruction. 

So  the  Moors  devised  a  machine  by  which  they  hoped  to 
sweep  the  river  and  involve  the  invading  fleet  in  ruin.  They 
made  a  rail  so  wide  that  it  reached  from  one  bank  to  the  other, 
and  tlicy  placed  all  around  it  pots  and  vessels  fllled  with  resin, 
pitch,  tar,  and  other  combustibles,  forming  what  is  called  Greek* 
Are,  and  upon  it  was  a  great  number  of  armed  men ;  and  on 
each  shore  —  from  the  castle  of  Triana  on  the  one  side,  and  frOm 
the  city  on  the  other  —  sallied  forth  legions  of  troops,  to  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time  with  the  rafl.  The  rafl  was  preceded  by 
several  vessels  well  armed,  to  attack  the  Christian  ships,  while 
the  soldiers  on  the  rafl  should  hurl  on  board  their  pots  of  flre 
and  at  length,  setting  all  the  combustibles  in  a  blaxei  should 
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send  tbe  raft  flaming  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and 
wrap  it  in  one  general  conflagration. 

When  everytliing  was  prepared,  the  Moors  set  ofi*  by  land 
and  water,  confident  of  success.  But  they  proceeded  in  a  wild, 
irregular  manner,  shouting  and  sounding  dnmis  and  tnmipets, 
and  b^;an  to  attack  the  Christian  ships  fiercely,  but  without 
concert,  hurling  their  pots  of  fire  from  a  distance,  filling  the 
air  with  smoke,  but  falling  short  of  their  enemy.  The  tumultu- 
ous  uproar  of  their  preparations  had  put  all  the  Christians  on 
their  guanL  The  bold  Bonifaz  .waited  not  to  be  assailed ;  he 
boarded  the  raft,  attacked  vigorously  its  defenders,  put  many 
of  them  to  the  sword,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  water,  and 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  Greek-fire.  He  then  encoun- 
tered the  ships  of  war,  grappling  them  and  fighting  hand  to 
hand  from  ship  to  ship.  The  action  was  furious  and  bloody, 
and  lasted  all  the  day.  Many  were  cut  down  in  flight,  many 
fell  into  the  water,  and  many  in  despair  threw  themselves  in 
and  were  drowned. 

The  battle  had  raged  no  less  fiercely  upon  the  land.  On  the 
side  of  Seville,  the  troops  had  issued  from  the  camp  of  King 
Fernando,  while  on  the  opposite  shore  the  brave  Master  of  San- 
tiago, Don  Pelayo  Perez  Correa,  with  his  warriors  and  fighting 
friars,  had  made  sharp  work  with  the  enemy.  In  this  way  a 
triple  battle  was  carried  on  ;  there  was  the  rush  of  squadrons, 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  din  of  drums  and  tnimpets  on  cither 
bank,  while  the  river  was  covered  with  vessels,  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces  as  it  were,  their  crews  fighting  in  the  midst  of 
flames  and  smoke,  the  waves  red  with  blood  and  filled  with  tlie 
bodies  of  the  slain.  At  length  the  Christians  were  victorious 
most  of  the  enemies'  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  on 
either  shore  the  Moors,  broken  and  discomfited,  fled,  —  those  on 
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the  one  side  for  the  gates  of  Seville,  and  those  on  the  other  for 
the  castle  of  Triana,  —  pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
victors. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  destniction  of  their  fleet,  the 
Moors  soon  renewed  their  attempts  upon  the  ships  of  Ramon 
Bonifaz,  for  they  knew  that  the  salvation  of  the  city  required 
tlie  freedom  of  the  river.  Succor  arrived  from  Africa,  of 
ships,  with  troops  and  provisions;  they  rebuilt  the  fire-ships 
which'  had  been  destroyed,  and  incessant  combats,  feints,  and 
stratagems  took  place  daily,  both  on  land  and  water.  The 
admiral  stood  in  great  dread  of  the  Greek-fire  used  by  the 
Moors.  He  caused  large  stakes  of  wood  to  be  placed  in  the 
river,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  fir&«hips.  This  for  some 
time  was  of  avail;  but  the  Moors,  watching  an  opportunity 
when  the  sentinels  were  asleep,  came  and  threw  cables  round 
the  stakes,  and  fastening  the  other  ends  to  their  vessels,  made 
all  sail,  and  by  the  help  of  wind  and  oars,  tore  away  the  stakes 
and  carried  them  off  with  shouts  of  triumph.  The  clamorous 
exultation  of  the  Moors  betrayed  them.  The  Admiral  Boni« 
faz  was  aroused.  With  a  few  of  the  lightest  of  his  vessels  he 
immediately  pursued  the  enemy.  lie  came  upon  them  so  sud- 
denly, that  they  were  too  much  bewildered  either  to  fight  or 
fly.  Some  threw  themselves  into  the  waves  in  affright ;  others 
attempted  to  make  resistance  and  were  cut  down.  The  ad« 
miral  took  four  barks  laden  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  with 
these  returned  in  triumph  to  his  fleet* 

•  Corona  Gctica,  L.  8,  §  IS.    Cromiea  GeiMrd;  p.  4.    Cnmha  d§  Stuiio  Rep, 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
OV  Tn  srouT  frioh,  ferran  rutz,  and  how  he  rescued 

HIS    CATTLE    FROX    THE    MOORS.  —  FURTHER    ENTERPRISES 
OF  THE  PRIOR,  AND   OF  THE  AUBUSCADE    INTO   WHICH   HE 


It  Emppened  one  day  that  a  great  part  of  the  cavaliers  of 
tlie  armj  were  absent,  some  making  cavalgadas  about  the 
Goantry,  others  guarding  the  foragers,  and  others  gone  to  re- 
ceive  the  Prince  Alfonso,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  camp 
firom  Murda.  At  this  time  ten  Moorish  cavaliers,  of  the 
braye  lineage  of  the  Azules,  finding  the  Christian  cnmp  but 
thinly  p^>pled,  came  prowling  about,  seeking  where  they 
might  make  a  bold  inroad.  As  they  were  on  the  lookout  they 
came  to  that  part  of  the  camp  where  were  the  tents  of  the 
stoat  Friar  Ferran  Ruyz,  prior  of  the  hospital.  The  stout 
prior,  and  his  fighting  brethren,  were  as  good  at  foraging  as 
fighting.  Around  their  quarters  there  were  several  sleek  cows 
grazing,  which  they  had  carried  off  from  the  Moors.  When 
the  Azules  saw  these,  they  thought  to  make  a  good  prize, 
and  to  bear  off  the  prior's  cattle  as  a  trophy.  Careering 
lightly  round,  therefore,  between  the  cattle  and  the  camp,  they 
b^an  to  drive  them  towards  the  city.  The  alarm  was  given 
in  the  camp,  and  six  sturdy  friars  sallied  forth,  on  foot,  with 
two  cavaliers,  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders.  The  prior  him- 
self was  roused  by  the  noise ;  when  he  heard  that  the  beeves 
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of  the  Church  were  in  danger  his  ire  was  kindled ;  and  buck 
ling  on  his  annor,  he  mounted  hfs  steed  and  galloped  furiousi] 
to  the  aid  of  his  valiant  friars,  and  the  rescue  of  his  cattle. 
The  Moors  attempted  to  urge  on  the  lagging  and  full-fed  kine, 
but  finding  the  enemy  close  upon  them,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  spoil  among  the  olive-trees,  and  to  retreat 
The  prior  then  gave  the  cattle  in  charge  to  a  squire,  to  drive 
thenf  back  to  the  camp.  lie  would  have  returned  himself^ 
but  his  friars  had  continued  on  for  some  distance.  The  stout 
prior,  therefore,  gave  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  beyond 
them,  to  turn  them  back.  Suddenly  great  shouts  and  cries 
arose  before  and  behind  him,  and  an  ambuscade  of  Moors, 
both  horse  and  foot,  came  rushing  out  of  a  ravine.  The 
stout  Prior  of  San  Juan  saw  that  there  was  no  retreat ;  and 
he  disdained  to  render  himself  a  prisoner.  Commending  him- 
self to  his  patron  saint,  and  bracing  his  shield,  he  charged 
bmvcly  among  the  Moors,  and  began  to  lay  about  him  with  a 
holy  zeal  of  spirit  and  a  vigorous  arm  of  flesh.  Every  blow 
that  he  gave  was  in  tlie  name  of  San  Juan,  and  every  blow  laid 
an  infidel  in  the  dust  His  friars,  seeing  the  peril  of  their 
leader,  came  running  to  his  aid,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  cavaliers.  They  rushed  into  the  fight,  shouting,  ^  San  Juan ! 
San  Juan  I "  and  began  to  deal  such  sturdy  blows  as  savored 
more  of  the  camp  than  of  the  cloister.  Great  and  fierce  was 
this  struggle  between  cowl  and  turban.  The  ground  was 
strewn  with  bodies  of  the  infidels;  but  the  Christians  were 
a  mere  handful  among  a  multitude.  A  burly  friar,  com< 
mandcr  of  Sietefilla,  was  struck  to  the  earth,  and  his  shaven 
head  cleft  by  a  blow  of  a  scimitar ;  several  squires  and  cava* 
Hers,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  fell  covered  with  wounds ;  yet 
still  the  stout  prior  and  his  brethren  continued  fighting  with 
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desperate  fiiiy,  shouting  incessantly,  ^  San  Juan !  San  Juan  1 
and  dealing  their  blows  with  as  good  heart  as  they  had  ever 
dealt  benedictions  on  their  followers. 

The  noise  of  this  skirmish,  and  the  holy  shouts  of  the  fight- 
ing friars,  resounded  through  the  camp.  The  alarm  was  given, 
**  The  Prior  of  San  Juan  is  surrounded  by  the  enemy !  To  the 
rescue !  to  the  rescue  I "  The  whole  Christian  host  was  in 
agitation,  but  none  were  so  alert  as  those  holy  warriors  of  the 
Church,  Don  Grarda,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  Don  Sancho, 
Bishop  of  Coria.  Hastily  summoning  their  vassals,  horse  and 
foo^  they  bestrode  their  steeds,  witli  cuirass  over  cassock,  and 
lance  instead  of  crosier,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop  to  the  rescue 
of  their  brother  saints.  When  the  Moors  saw  the  warrior 
Inshops  and  their  retainers  scouring  to  the  field,  they  gave 
over  the  contest,  and  leaving  the  prior  and  his  companions, 
they  drew  off  towards  the  city.  Their  retreat  was  soon  changed 
to  a  headlong  flight ;  for  the  bishops,  not  content  with  rescuing 
the  prior,  continued  in  pursuit  of  his  assailants.  The  Moorish 
foot-soldiers  were  soon  overtaken  and  either  slaughtered  or 
made  prisoners :  nor  did  the  horsemen  make  good  their  retreat 
into  the  city,  until  the  powerful  arm  of  the  Church  had  visited 
their  rear  with  pious  vengeance.*  Nor  did  the  chastisement  of 
Heaven  end  here.  The  stout  prior  of  the  hospital,  being  once 
aroused,  was  full  of  ardor  and  enterprise.  Concerting  with 
the  Prince  Don  Enrique,  and  the  Masters  of  Calatrava  and 
Alcantara,  and  the  valiant  Lorenzo  Xuarez,  they  made  a  sud- 
den assault  by  night  on  the  suburb  of  Seville  called  Benal- 
jofar,  and  broke  their  way  into  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Moors  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  flames  of  their 
dwellings  and  the  shouts  of  the  Cliristians.    There  was  hard 

*  Cronica  Gentral,  part  4,  p.  338. 
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and  bloody  fightiDg.  The  prior  of  the  hospital,  with  his  val« 
iant  friars,  was  in  the  fiercest  of  the  action,  and  their  war-cry  of 
^  San  Juan  !  San  Juan  I  **  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  suburb. 
Many  houses  were  burnt,  many  sacked,  many  Moors  slain  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Christian  knights  and  warrior  friars, 
having  gathered  together  a  great  cavalgada  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  were  in  the  subiu-b,  drove  it  off  in  triumph  to  the 
camp,  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  dwellings. 

A  like  inroad  was  made  by  the  prior  and  the  same  cavaliers^ 
a  few  nights  afterwards,  into  the  suburb  called  Macarena, 
which  they  laid  waste  in  like  manner,  bearing  off  wealthy 
spoils.  Such  was  the  i^ous  vengeance  which  the  Moors 
brought  upon  themselves  by  meddling  with  the  kine  of  the 
stout  prior  of  the  ho6|;utaL 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

BBAYADO  OF  THE  THBEB  CAVALIERS.  —  AMBUSH  AT  THE 
BRIDGE  OVER  THE  GUADAYRA.  —  DESPERATE  VALOR  OF 
GARCI    PEREZ.  —  GRAND     ATTEMPT    OF    ADMIRAL    BONIFAZ 

ON  THE  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. SEVILLE   DISMEMBERED   FROM 

TRIANA. 

Of  all  the  Christian  cavaliers  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  tiiis  renowned  siege  of  Seville,  there  was  none  who  surpassed 
in  valor  the  bold  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas.  This  hardy  knight 
was  truly  enamored  of  danger,  and  like  a  gamester  with  his 
gold,  he  seemed  to  have  no  pleasure  of  his  life  except  in  put- 
ting it  in  constant  jeopardy.  One  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
Garci  Perez  was  Don  Lorenzo  Xuarez  Gallinato,  the  same  who 
had  boasted  of  the  valor  of  Garci  Perez  at  the  time  that  he 
exposed  himself  to  be  attacked  by  seven  Moorish  horsemen. 
They  were  not  merely  companions,  but  rivals  in  arms ;  for  in 
this  siege  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Christian  knights  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  acts  of  daring  enterprise. 

One  morning,  as  Garci  Perez,  Don  Lorenzo  Xuarez,  and  a 
third  cavalier,  named  Alfonzo  Telio,  were  on  horseback,  patrol- 
ling the  skirts  of  the  camp,  a  friendly  contest  rose  between 
them  as  to  who  was  most  adventurous  in  arms.  To  settle 
the  question,  it  was  determined  to  put  the  proof  to  the  Moors, 
by  going  alone  and  striking  the  points  of  their  lances  in  the 
gate  of  the  city. 
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No  sooner  was  this  mnd  bravado  agreed  upon  than  they 
turned  the  reins  of  their  horses  and  made  for  Seville.  The 
^loorisli  sentinels,  from  the  towers  of  the  g^ate,  saw  three 
Cliristian  knights  advancing  over  the  plain,  and  supposed  them 
to  be  messengers  or  deserters  from  the  anny.  When  the  cav- 
aliers drew  near,  each  stnick  his  lance  against  the  gate,  and 
wlieeling  round,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  retreated.  The 
I^Ioors,  considering  this  a  scornful  defiance,  were  violently  ex- 
asperated, and  sallied  forth  in  great  numbers  to  revenge  the 
insult  Tliey  soon  were  hard  on  the  traces  of  the  Christiaa 
cavaliers.  The  first  who  turned  to  fight  with  them  was  Alibnzo 
Telle,  being  of  a  fiery  and  impatient  spirit  The  second  was 
Garci  Perez ;  the  third  was  Don  Lorenzo,  who  waited  until  the 
Moors  came  up  with  them,  when  he  braced  his  shield,  couched 
his  lance,  and  took  the  whole  brunt  of  their  charge.  A  des- 
perate fight  took  place,  for  though  the  Moors  were  overwhelm- 
ing in  number,  the  cavaliers  were  three  of  the  most  valiant 
warriors  in  Spain.  The  conflict  was  beheld  from  the  camp. 
The  alann  was  given :  the  Christian  cavaliers  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  their  companions  in  arms ;  squadron  afler  squadron 
pressed  to  the  field,  the  Moors  poured  out  reinforcements  from 
the  gate ;  in  this  way  a  general  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  until  the  Moors  were  vanquished  and 
driven  within  their  walls. 

There  wils  one  of  the  gates  of  Seville,  called  the  Gate  of  the 
Alcazar,  which  led  out  to  a  small  bridge  over  the  Guadayra. 
Out  of  this  gate  the  Moors  used  to  make  frequent  sallies,  to  fall 
suddenly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  or  to  sweep  off  the  flocks 
and  herds  about  its  outskirts,  and  then  to  scour  back  to  the 
bridge,  beyond  which  it  was  dangerous  to  pursue  them. 

The  defence  of  this  part  of  the  camp  was  intnisted  to  those 
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two  valiant  compeers  in  arms,  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas  and  Don 
Lorenzo  Xuarez ;  and  they  determined  to  take  ample  revenge 
upon  the  Moors  for  all  the  depredations  they  hud  committed. 
They  chose,  therefore,  about  two  hundred  hardy  cavaliers,  the 
flower  of  those  seasoned  warriors  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  who  formed  the  little  army  of  the  good 
Blaster  of  Santiago.  When  they  were  all  assembled  together, 
Don  Lorenzo  put  them  in  ambush,  in  the  way  by  which  the 
Moors  were  accustomed  to  pass  in  their  maraudings,  and  he 
instructed  them  in  pursuing  the  Moors,  to  stop  at  the  bridge, 
and  by  no  means  to  pass  beyond  it ;  for  between  it  and  the  city 
there  was  a  great  host  of  the  enemy,  and  the  bridge  was  so 
narrow  that  to  retreat  over  it  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
This  order  was  given  to  all,  but  was  particularly  intended  for 
Grard  Perez,  to  restrain  his  daring  spirit,  wliich  was  ever  apt  to 
nm  into  peril. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  ambush  when  they  heard  the  dis- 
tant tramp  of  the  enemy  upon  the  bridge,  and  found  that  the 
Moors  were  upon  the  forage.  They  kept  close  concealed,  and 
the  Moors  passed  by  them  in  careless  and  irregular  manner,  as 
men  apprehending  no  danger.  Scarce  had  tlicy  gone  by  when 
the  cavaliers  rushed  forth,  charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
threw  them  all  into  confusion.  Many  were  killed  or  over* 
thrown  in  the  shock,  the  rest  took  to  flight,  and  made  at  full 
speed  for  the  bridge.  Most  of  the  Christian  soldiers,  according 
to  orders,  stopped  at  the  bridge ;  but  Don  Lorenzo,  with  a  few  of 
his  cavaliers,  followed  the  enemy  half  way  across,  making  great 
havoc  in  that  narrow  pass.  Many  of  the  IVfoprs  in  their  panic 
flung  themselves  from  the  bridge  and  perished  in  the  Guadayra; 
otliers  were  cut  down  and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  friends 
and  foes.    Don  Lorenzo,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  cried  aloud 
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incessantly,  defying  the  Moors,  and  proclaiming  his  name,-* 
^  Turn  hitlier !  turn  hither !  T  is  I,  Lorenzo  Xuarez !  *  But 
few  of  the  Moors  cared  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

Don  Lorenzo  now  returned  to  his  cavaliers,  hut  on  looking 
round,  Garci  I'erez  was  not  to  he  seen.  All  were  dismayed, 
fearing  some  evil  fortune  had  befallen  him ;  when,  on  casting 
their  eyes  beyond  the  bridge,  they  saw  him  on  the  opposite 
side,  surrounded  by  Moors  and  fighting  with  desperate  valor. 

*'*'  Garci  Perez  has  deceived  us,"  said  Don  Lorenzo,  **  and  has 
passed  the  bridge,  contrary  to  agreement  But  to  the  rescue, 
comrades !  Never  let  it  be  said  that  so  good  a  cavalier  as 
Garci  Perez  was  lost  for  want  of  our  assistance."  So  saying, 
they  all  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  rushed  again  upon  the  bridge, 
and  broke  their  way  across,  cutting  down  and  overturning  the 
Moors  and  driving  great  numbers  to  fling  themselves  into  tlie 
river.  When  the  Moors  who  had  surrounded  Garci  Perez  saw 
this  band  of  cavaliers  rushing  fVom  the  bridge,  they  turned  to 
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defend  themselves.  The  contest  was  fierce,  but  broken ;  many 
of  the  Moors  took  refuge  in  the  river,  but  the  Christians  fol* 
lowed  and  slew  them  among  the  waves.  They  continued  fight- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  quite  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
Alcazar ;  and  if  the  chronicles  of  the  times  si>eak  with  their 
usual  veracity,  full  three  thousand  infidels  bit  the  dust  on  that 
occasion.  When  Don  Lorenzo  returned  to  tlie  camp  and  was 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  of  numerous  cavaliers,  great  enco- 
miums were  passed  upon  his  valor ;  but  he  modestly  replied  that 
Garci  Perez  hod  that  day  made  them  good  soldiers  by  force. 

From  that  time  forward  the  Moors  attempted  no  further 
inroads  into  the  camp,  so  severe  a  lesson  had  they  received 
from  these  brave  cavaliers.* 

*  Civnica  General  de  Etpana^  part  4.     Crmica  del  Rtrjf  Fernando  ei 
t  6C.     Cv/vaa  Gotka^  T.  3,  p.  126. 
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Tbe  city  of  Seville  was  connected  with  the  suburb  of  Triana 
bj  a  strong  Xridge  of  boats,  fastened  together  by  massive 
chains  of  iron.  By  this  bridge  a  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  Triana  and  tlie  city,  and  mutual  aid  and  sup- 
port  passed  and  repassed.  While  this  bridge  remained,  it  was 
impossible  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  city,  or  to  capture 
the  castle  of  Triana. 

The  bold  Admiral  Boni&z  at  length  conceived  a  plan  to 
break  this  bridge  asunder,  and  thus  to  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  Triana.  No  sooner  had  this  idea 
entered  his  mind  than  he  landed,  and  proceeded  with  great 
speed  to  the  royal  tent,  to  lay  it  before  the  king.  Then  a 
consultation  was  summoned  by  the  king  of  ancient  mariners 
and  artificers  of  ships,  and  other  persons  learned  in  maritime 
affiiirs ;  and  after  Admiral  Bonifaz  had  propounded  hLs  plan,  it 
was  thought  to  be  good,  and  all  preparations  were  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect  The  admiral  took  two  of  his  largest  and 
strongest  ships,  and  fortified  them  at  the  prows  with  solid 
timber  and  with  plates  of  iron ;  and  he  put  within  them  a 
great  number  of  chosen  men,  well  armed  and  provided  with 
everytiiing  for  attack  and  defence.  Of  one  he  took  the  com- 
mand  himself.  It  was  the  tliird  day  of  May,  the  day  of  the 
most  Holy  Cross,  that  he  chose  for  this  grand  and  perilous  at- 
tempt ;  and  the  pious  King  Fernando,  to  insure  success,  or- 
dered that  a  cross  should  be  carried  as  a  standard  at  the  mast- 
head of  each  ship. 

On  the  third  of  May,  towards  the  hour  of  noon,  the  two  ships 
descended  the  Guadalquivir  for  some  distance,  to  gain  room  to 
come  up  with  the  greater  violence.  Here  they  waited  tiie  ris< 
ing  of  the  tide,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  full  force,  and  a  favo^ 
able  wind  had  sprung  up  from  tiie  sea,  they  hoisted  anchor 
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spread  all  sail,  and  put  themselTes  in  the  midst  of  the  current. 
The  whole  shores  were  lined  on  each  side  with  Christian  troopsy 
watching  the  event  with  great  anxiety.  The  king  and  the 
Prince  Alfonso,  with  their  warriors,  on  the  one  side  had  drawn 
close  to  the  city  to  prevent  the  sallying  forth  of  the  Moors, 
while  the  good  Master  of  Santiago,  Don  Pelayo  Perez  Correa, 
kept  watch  upon  the  gates  of  Triana.  The  Moors  crowded  the 
tops  of  their  towers,  their  wall  and  house  tops,  and  prepared 
engines  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  to  overwhelm  the  ships  with 
destruction. 

Twice  the  hold  admiral  set  all  siul  and  started  on  his  career, 
and  twice  the  wind  died  away  before  he  h^  proceeded  half 
his  course.  Shouts  of  joy  and  of  derision  rose  from  the  walls 
and  towers  of  Seville,  while  the  warriors  in  the  ships  began 
to  fear  that  their  attempt  would  be  unsuccessful.  At  length 
a  fresh  and  strong  wind  arose,  that  swelled  every  sail  and  sent 
the  ships  ploughing  up  the  waves  of  the  Guadalquivir.  A 
dead  silence  prevailed  among  the  hosts  on  ciUier  bank ;  even 
the  Moors  remained  silent,  in  fixed  and  breathless  siLS|)ense. 
When  tlie  ships  arrived  within  reach  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  the  suburbs,  a  tremendous  attack  was  commenced  from 
every  wall  and  tower;  great  engines  discharged  stones  and 
offensive  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  flaming  pots  of  Greek-fire. 
On  the  tower  of  gold  were  stationed  catapults  and  vast  cross- 
bows, that  were  worked  with  cranks,  and  from  hence  an  iron 
shower  was  rained  upon  the  ships.  The  Moors  in  Triana 
were  equally  active ;  from  every  wall  and  turret,  from  house- 
tops, and  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  an  incessimt  assault  was 
kept  up  with  catapults,  cross-bows,  slings,  darts,  and  every- 
thing that  could  annoy.  Through  all  this  tempest  of  war,  the 
ships  kept  on   tlieir  course.     The  first  ship  which  arrived 
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struck  the  bridge  on  the  part  towards  Triana.  The  shock 
resounded  from  shore  to  shore,  the  whole  fabric  trembled,  the 
ship  recoiled  and  reeled,  but  the  bridge  was  unbroken ;  and 
shouts  of  joy  rose  from  the  Moors  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Immediately  after  came  the  ship  of  the  admiral.  It  struck 
the  bridge  just  about  the  centre  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  iron  chains  which  bound  th^  boats  together  snapped  as 
if  they  had  been  flax.  The  boats  were  crushed  and  shattered 
and  flung  wide  asunder,  and  the  ship  of  the  admiral  proceeded 
in  triumph  through  the  open  space.  No  sooner  did  the  king 
and  the  Prince  Alfonso  see  the  success  of  the  admiral,  than 
they  pressed  with  their  troops  closely  round  the  city,  and  pre- 
vented the  Moors  from  sallying  forth  ;  while  the  ships,  having 
sccomplished  their  enterprise,  extricated  tlicmselves  from 
their  dangerous  situation,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
accustomed  anchorage.  This  was  the  fatal  blow  that  dismem^* 
bered  Seville  from  Triana,  and  insured  the  downfall  of  the 
ntj* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTESTMENT   OF  TRIANA.  —  GARCI  PEREZ  AND  THE  INFANZON. 

On  the  day  after  the  breaking  of  the  bridge,  the  king,  the 
Prince  Alfonso,  the  Prince  Enrique,  the  various  masters  of 
the  orders,  and  a  great  part  of  the  army,  crossed  the  Guadal- 
quivir and  commenced  an  attack  on  Triana,  while  the  bold 
Admiral  Bonifaz  approached  with  his  ships  and  assaulted  the 
place  from  tlie  water.  But  the  Christian  army  was  unpro- 
vided with  ladders  or  machines  for  the  attack,  and  fought  to 
great  disadvantage.  The  Moors,  from  the  safe  shelter  of  their 
walls  and  towers,  rained  a  shower  of  missiles  of  all  kinds. 
As  they  were  so  high  above  the  Christians,  their  arrows,  darts, 
and  lances  came  with  the  greater  force.  They  were  skilful 
with  the  cross-bow,  and  had  engines  of  such  force  that  the 
darts  which  they  discharged  would  sometimes  pass  through  a 
cavalier  all  armed,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.* 

The  very  women  combatted  from  the  walls,  and  hurled  down 
stones  that  crushed  the  warriors  beneath. 

AVlule  the  army  was  closely  investing  Triana,  and  fierce 
encounters  were  daily  taking  place  between  Moor  and  Chris- 
tian, there  arrived  at  the  camp  a  youthful  Infanzon,  or  noble, 
of  proud  lineage.  *  He  brought  with  him  a  shining  train  of 
vassals,  all  newly  armed  and  appointed,  and  his  own  armor,  all 
fresh  and  lustrous,  showed  none  of  the  dents  and  bruises  and 

*  Crcnica  General^  part  4,  p.  341. 
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abases  of  the  war.  As  this  gay  and  gorgeous  cavalier  was 
patrolling  the  camp,  with  several  cavaliers,*  he  beheld  Garci 
Perez  pass  by,  in  armor  and  accoutrements,  all  worn  and  soiled 
by  the  hard  service  he  had  performed,  and  he  saw  a  similar 
device  to  his  own,  of  white  waves,  emblazoned  on  the  scutcheon 
of  this  unknown  warrior.  Then  the  nobleman  was  highly 
ruffled  and  incensed,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  How  is  this  ?  who  is 
this  sorry  cavalier  that  dares  to  bear  these  devices  ?  By  my 
fiuth,  he  must  either  give  them  up  or  show  his  reasons  for 
usurping  them."  The  other  cavaliers  exclaimed,  *'  Be  cautious 
how  you  speak ;  this  is  Grarci  Perez ;  a  braver  cavalier  wears 
not  sword  in  Spain.  For  all  he  goes  thus  modestly  and  quietly 
about,  he  is  a  very  lion  in  the  field,  nor  does  he  assume  any- 
thii^  that  he  cannot  well  maintain.  Should  he  hear  this 
which  you  have  said,  trust  us  he  would  not  rest  quiet  until 
he  had  terrible  satisfaction." 

Now  so  it  happened  that  certain  mischief-makers  carried 
word  to  Garci  Perez  of  what  the  nobleman  had  said,  expect- 
ing to  see  him  burst  into  fierce  indignation,  and  defy  the  other 
to  the  field.  But  Garci  Perez  remained  tranquil,  and  said  not 
a  word. 

Within  a  day  or  two  afler,  there  was  a  sally  from  the  castle 
of  Triana,  and  a  hot  skirmish  between  the  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians ;  and  Garci  Perez  and  the  Infanzon,  and  a  number  of 
cavaliers,  pursued  the  Moors  up  to  the  barriers  of  the  castle. 
Here  the  enemy  rallied  and  made  a  fierce  defence,  and  killed 
several  of  the  cavaliers.  But  Garci  Perez  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  couching  his  lance,  charged  among  the  thickest  of 
the  foes,  and  followed  by  a  handful  of  his  companions,  drove 
the  Moors  to  the  very  gates  of  Triana.  The  Moors,  seeing 
how  few  were  their  pursuers,  turned  upon  them,  and  dealt 
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bravely  with  sword  and  lance  and  mace,  wh3e  stones  snd  diifi 
and  arrows  were  rained  down  from  the  towers  above  the  gates. 
At  length  the  Moors  took  refuge  within  the  walls,  leaving  the 
field  to  the  victorious  cavaliers.  Garci  Perez  drew  off  coolly 
and  calmly,  amidst  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  wall.  He 
came  out  of  the  battle  with  his  armor  all  battered  and  defaced ; 
his  helmet  was  bruised,  the  crest  broken  off,  and  his  buckler 
so  dented  and  shattered  that  the  device  could  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. On  returning  to  the  barrier,  he  found  there  the  In- 
&nzon,  with  his  armor  all  uninjured,  and  his  armorial  bear- 
ings as  fresh  as  if  just  emblazoned,  for  the  vaunting  warrior 
had  not  ventured  beyond  the  barrier.  Then  Grarci  Perez  drew 
near  to  the  Infanzon,  and  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  ^  Sefior 
cavalier,"  said  he,  '*  you  may  well  dispute  my  right  to  wear 
this  honorable  device  in  my  shield,  cnnce  you  see  I  take  so 
little  care  of  it  that  it  is  almost  destroyed.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  worthy  of  bearing  it  You  are  the  guardian  angel 
of  honor,  since  you  guard  it  so  carefully  as  to  put  it  to  no  risk. 
I  will  only  observe  to  you  that  the  sword  kept  in  the  scabbard 
rusts,  and  the  valor  that  is  never  put  to  the  proof  becomes 
sullied."  * 

At  these  words  the  Infanzon  was  deeply  humiliated,  for  he 
saw  that  Garci  Perez  had  heard  of  his  empty  speeches,  and 
he  felt  how  unworthily  he  had  spoken  of  so  valiant  and  mag« 
nanimous  a  cavalier.  "  Sefior  cavalier,"  said  he,  "  pardon  my 
ignorance  and  presumption ;  you  alone  are  worthy  of  bearing 
those  arms,  for  you  derive  not  nobility  from  them,  but  ennoble 
them  by  yoiu-  glorious  deeds." 

Then  Garci  Perez  blushed  at  the  praises  he  had  thus  drawn 
npon  himself,  and  he  r^retted  the  harshness  of  his  words 

•  Onmka  Generat,  put  4.    Cbrtma  GcHea^  T.  «,  |  IS. 
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tomds  fhe  Infiuixon,  and  he  not  merely  pardoned  him  all 
ftit  liad  passed,  but  gave  him  his  hand  in  pledge  of  amity, 
•nd  fipom  that  time  they  were  close  friends  and  companions 
ioaniiSt* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OAPITULATIOK  OF  SETILLB.  — DISPERSION  OF  THE  MOORISH  IN 
HABITANTS.  —  TRIUMPHANT  ENTRT   OF  KINO   FERNANDO. 

About  this  time  there  arrived  in  Seville  a  Moorish  alfaqui^ 
named  Orias,  with  a  large  company  of  warriors,  who  came  to 
this  war  as  if  performing  a  pilgrimage,  for  it  was  considered  a 
holy  war  no  less  by  infidels  than  Christians.  This  Orias  was 
of  a  politic  and  crafly  nature,  and  he  suggested  to  the  com- 
mander of  Seville  a  stratagem  by  which  they  might  get  Prince 
Alfonso  in  their  power,  and  compel  King  Fernando  to  raise  the 
siege  by  way  of  ransom.  The  counsel  of  Orias  was  adopted, 
after  a  consultation  with  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  measures 
taken  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  a  Moor  was  sent,  therefore, 
as  if  secretly  and  by  stealth,  to  Prince  Alfonso,  and  offered  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  two  towers  of  the  wall,  if  he  would 
come  in  person  to  receive  them,  which  towers  once  in  his  pos- 
session, it  would  be  easy  to  overpower  the  city. 

Prince  Alfonso  listened  to  the  envoy  with  seeming  eagerness, 
but  suspected  some  deceit,  and  thought  it  unwise  to  put  his 
person  in  such  jeopardy.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be  truth 
in  his  proposals,  a  party  of  chosen  cavaliers  were  sent  as  if  to 
take  possession  of  the  towers,  and  with  them. was  Don  Pero 
Nufiez  de  Guzman,  disguised  as  the  prince. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  Moors  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  them,  they  beheld  a  par^  of  infidelsy  stroi^y 
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armed,  who  advanced  with  smister  looks,  and  ifttempted  to  sur- 
round Don  Nu&eZy  but  he,  being  on  his  guard,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and,  breaking  through  the  midst  of  them,  escaped.  His 
companions  followed  his  example,  all  but  one,  who  was  struck 
from  his  horse  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.* 

Just  after  this  event  there  arrived  a  great  reinforcement  to 
the  camp  from  the  city  of  Cordova,  bringing  provisions  and 
various  munitions  of  war.  Finding  his  army  thus  iucreased,  the 
king  had  a  consultation  with  Admiral  Bonifaz,  and  determined 
completely  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Seville  and 
Triana,  for  the  Moors  still  crossed  the  river  occasionally  by 
fording.  When  they  were  about  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect, 
the  crafty  Al&qui  Orias  crossed  to  Triana,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Granzules.  He  was  charged  with  instructions  to  the 
garrison,  and  to  concert  some  mode  of  reuniting  their  forces, 
or  of  effecting  some  blow  upon  the  Christian  camp ;  for  un- 
less they  could  effect  a  union  and  cooperation,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  much  longer  resistance. 

Scarce  had  Orias  passed,  when  the  Christian  sentinels  gave 
nodce.  Upon  this,  a  detachment  of  the  Christian  army  im- 
mediately crossed  and  took  possession  of  the  opposite  shore, 
and  Admiral  Bonifaz  stationed  his  fleet  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
river.  Thus  the  return  of  Orias  was  prevented,  and  all  inter- 
ooorse  between  the  places,  even  by  messenger,  completely 
interrupted.  The  city  and  Triana  were  now  severally  attacked, 
and  unable  to  render  each  other  assistance.  The  Moors  were 
daily  diminishing  in  number ;  many  slun  in  battle,  many  taken 
captive,  and  many  dying  of  hunger  and  disease.  The  Christian 
forces  were  dmly  augmenting,  and  were  animated  by  continual 
success,  whereas  mutiny  and  sedition  began  to  break  out  among 

•  Crottica  General,  part  i,  p.  4S1. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  Moorish  commander  Azataf, 
tlicrefore,  seeing  all  further  resistance  vain,  sent  ambassadors 
to  capitulate  with  King  Fernando.  It  was  a  hard  and  humil- 
iating struggle  to  resign  this  fair  city,  the  queen  of  Andalusia, 
tlie  seat  of  Moorish  sway  and  splendor,  and  which  had  been 
under  Moorish  domination  ever  since  the  Conquest 

The  valiant  Ajataf  endeavored  to  make  various  conditions ; 
that  King  Fernando  should  raise  the  siege  on  receiving  the 
tribute  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  miramaniolin.  This 
being  peremptorily  refused,  he  offered  to  give  up  a  third  of  the 
city,  and  then  a  half^  building  at  his  own  cost  a  wall  to  divide 
the  Moorish  part  from  the  Christian.  King  Fernando,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  no  such  terms.  He  demanded  the  entire 
surrender  of  the  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  persons  and 
effects  of  the  inhabitants,  and  permitting  the  commander  to 
retain  possession  of  St  Lucar,  Aznal  Farache,  and  Niebla. 
The  commander  of  Seville  saw  the  sword  suspended  over  his 
head,  and  had  to  submit ;  the  capitulations  of  the  surrender 
were  signed,  when  Axataf  made  one  last  request,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  demolish  the  grand  mosque  and  the 
principal  tower  (or  Giralda)  of  the  city.*  He  felt  that  these 
would  remain  perpetual  monuments  of  his  disgrace.  The 
Prince  Alfonso  was  present  when  this  last  demand  was  made, 
and  his  father  looked  at  him  significantly,  as  if  he  desired  the 
reply  to  come  from  his  lips.  The  prince  rose  indignantly  and 
exclaimed,  that  if  there  should  be  a  single  tile  missing  from 
the  temple  or  a  single  brick  from  the  tower,  it  should  be  paid 
by  so  many  lives  that  the  streets  of  Seville  should  run  with 
blood.  The  Moors  were  silenced  by  this  reply,  and  prepared 
with  heavy  hearts  to  fulfil  the  capitulation.    One  month 

*  Marian*,  L.  13,  c  7. 
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allowed  them  for  the  purpose,  the  aleazar  or  citadel  of  Seville 
being  given  up  to  the  Christians  as  a  security. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  November  this  important  fortress 
was  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  months.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  principal  Moors  came  forth  and  presented  King 
Fernando  with  the  keys  of  tlie  city ;  at  the  same  time  the 
aljamia,  or  council  of  the  Jews,  presented  him  with  the  key  of 
Jewry,  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  they  inhabited.  This  key 
was  notable  for  its  curious  workmanship.  It  was  formed  of  all 
lands  of  metals.  The  guards  of  it  were  wrought  into  letters, 
bearing  the'  following  signification,  —  ^*  God  will  open  —  the 
king  will  enter."  On  the  ring  was  inscribed  in  Hebrew,  —  ^  The 
King  of  kings  will  enter ;  all  the  world  will  behold  him."  This 
key  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  in  the  place 
where  repose  the  remains  of  the  sainted  King  Fernando.* 

During  the  month  of  grace  the  Moors  sold  such  of  their 
effects  as  they  could  not  carry  with  them,  and  the  king  pro- 
vided vessels  for  such  as  chose  to  depart  for  Africa.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said,  were  thus  convoyed  by  Ad- 
miral Bonifaz,  while  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dis- 
persed themselves  throughout  such  of  the  territory  of  Andalusia 
as  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  Moors. 

When  th^  month  was  expired,  and  the  city  was  evacuated  by 
its  Moorish  inhabitants,  King  Fernando  the  Saint  entered  in 
solemn  triumph,  in  a  grand  religious  and  military  procession. 

*  In  Castile,  whenever  the  kings  entered  any  place  where  tliere  was  a  syna- 
gogue,  the  Jews  assembled  in  council  and  paid  to  the  MonteroSf  or  bull-fighters, 
twelve  maravedis  each,  to  piard  them,  that  they  should  receive  no  harm  from  tht 
Christians;  being  held  in  snch  contempt  and  o<liuro,  that  it  was  necetutaiy  ihty 
■bould  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  king,  not  to  be  injured  or  insulted.^ 

1  Zanlga,  AnnaUs  de  SevWm, 
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There  were  all  the  captains  and  cavaliers  of  the  army,  in  shin* 
ing  amior,  with  the  prelates,  and  masters  of  the  religious  and 
military  orders,  and  the  nobility  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon, 
in  their  richest  apparel.  The  streets  resounded  with  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  martial  music  and  with  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
the  multitude. 

In  the  midst  of  the  procession  was  the  venerable  effigy  of  the 
most  Holy  Mary,  on  a  triumphal  car  of  silver,  wrought  with  ad- 
mirable skill ;  and  immediately  after  followed  the  pious  king, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  left  was  Prince  Al- 
fonso and  the  other  princes. 

The  procession  advanced  to  the  principal  mosque,  which  had 

a 

been  purified  and  consecrated  as  a  Christian  temple,  where 
the  triumphal  car  of  the  Holy  Virgin  was  placed  at  the  g^rand 
altar.  Here  the  pious  king  knelt  and  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  and  the  Virgin  for  this  signal  victory,  and  all  present 
chanted  Te  Deum  Laudamtu.* 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


DEATH   OF   KING  FERNANDO. 


When  Sjng  Fernando  had  regulated  everything  for  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of  Seville,  he  sallied  forth 
with  his  conquering  army  to  suhdue  the  surrounding  country. 
He  soon  brought  under  subjection  Xerez,  Medina  Sidonia, 
Alua,  Bepeli  and  many  other  places  near  the  sea-coast ;  some 
surrendered  voluntarily,  others  were  taken  by  force ;  he  main- 
tained a  strict  peace  with  his  va&sal  the  King  of  Granada,  but 
finding  not  sufficient  scope  for  his  arms  in  Spain,  and  being 
ir  flamed  with  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  faith,  he  deter- 
mined to  pass  over  into  Africa  and  retaliate  upon  the  Moslems 
their  daring  invasion  of  his  country.  For  this  purpose  he 
ordered  a  powerful  armada  to  be  prepared  in  the  ports  of 
Cantabria,  to  be  put  under  the  command  of  the  bold  Admiral 
Bouiiaz. 

In  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  which  spread  conster- 
nation throughout  Mauritania,  the  pious  king  fell  dangerously 
ill  at  Seville  of  a  dropsy.  When  he  found  his  dying  hour 
approaching,  he  made  his  death-bed  confession,  and  requested 
the  holy  Sacrament  to  be  administered  to  him.  A  train  of 
hishops  and  other  clergy,  among  whom  was  his  son  Philip, 
•^ithbishop  of  Seville,  brought  the  Sacrament  into  his  presence. 
^  king  rose  from  his  bed,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  with 

*  '^pe  round  his  neck  and  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  poured 

SO* 
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forth  his  soul  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Having  received  the 
viatica  and  the  holy  Sacrament,  he  commanded  all  ornaments 
of  royalty  to  be  taken  from  his  chamber.  He  assembled  his 
cliildrcn  round  his  bedside,  and  Ulessed  his  son  the  Prince 
Alfonso,  as  his  first-born  and  the  heir  of  his  throne,  giving  him 
excellent  advice  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and 
charging  him  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  brethren.  The 
pious  king  afterwards  fell  into  an  ecstasy  or  trance,  in  which 
he  beheld  angels  watching  round  his  bed  to  bear  his  soul  to 
heaven.  He  awoke  from  this  in  a  state  of  heavenly  rapture, 
and  asking  for  a  candle,  he  took  it  in  his  hand  and  made  his 
ultimate  profession  of  the  faith.  He  then  requested  the 
clergy  present  to  repeat  the  litanies  and  to  chant  the  Te  Deiim 
Laudamus.  In  chanting  die  first  verse  of  the  hymn,  the 
king  gently  inclined  his  head  with  perfect  serenity  of  coimte- 
nance,  and  rendered  up  his  spirit  ^  The  hymn,"  says  the 
ancient  chronicle,  "which  was  begun  on  earth  by  men,  was 
continued  by  the  voices  of  angels,  which  were  heard  by  all 
present"  These  doubtless  were  the  angels  which  the  king  in 
his  ecstasy  had  beheld  around  his  couch,  and  which  now  ac« 
companied  him,  in  his  glorious  ascent  to  heaven,  with  songs  of 
holy  triumph.  Nor  was  it  in  his  chamber  alone  that  tliese 
voices  were  heard,  but  in  all  the  royal  alcazars  of  Seville,  the 
sweetest  voices  were  heard  in  the  air  and  seraphic  music,  as 
of  nngelic  choirs,  at  the  moment  that  tlie  sainted  king  ex- 
pired.* He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  vespers  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  aged  seventy-three  years,  —  having  reigned 
thirty-five  years  over  Castile  and  twenty  over  Leon. 

•  Pablo  de  Espinosa,  Grandesns  de  SemBa,  folio  146.    Cromea  tki  Samio  JUi^, 
e.  78.    Corona  Golica,  T.  3,  p.  166.    . 
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Two  dajB  after  his  death,  he  was  interred  in  his  royal  chapel 
In  the  Holy  C!hurch|  in  a  sepulchre  of  alabaster  which  still 
remains.  It  is  asserted  by  grave  authors  that  at  the  time  of 
putting  his  body  in  the  sepulchre,  the  choir  of  angels  agfun 
was  heard  chanting  his  eulogium,  and  filling  the  air  with 
sweet  melody  in  praise  of  his  virtues.* 

When  Alhanuu*,  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  heard  of 
his  death,  he  caused  great  demonstrations  of  mourning  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions.  During  his  life  he  sent  yearly 
a  number  of  Moors  with  one  hundred  wax  tapers,  to  assist  at 
his  exequies,  which  ceremony  was  observed  by  his  successors, 
until  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  Fernando  the 
CSatholi&t 

*  Aigod  d«  Molina,  Nobhga  dt  Jsuiahuia,  L.  1,  c  21.    Tomas  Socio,  Bignaht 
db  li /j^JBiJa,  L.  80.    DonBodrigoSanchez,Bialiop  ofPalencumMirt8,e.40. 
t  nOilo  «•  EipiBflM,  ftiUt  lO. 
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SPANISH  KOMANCE. 


•To  the  Editor  of  The  Knickerbocker'': 

Sir, —  I  have  already  given  you  a  legend  or  two,  drawn  from 

indent  Spanish  sources,  and  may  occasionally  give  you  a  few 

ttiore.    I  love  these  old  Spanish  themes,  especially  when  they 

bave  a  dash  of  the  Morisco  in  them,  and  treat  of  the  times 

^hen  the  Moslems  maintained  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula. 

They  have  a  high,  spicy,  Oriental  flavor,  not  to  he  found  in  any 

other  themes  that  are  merely  European.    In  fact,  Spain  is  a 

country  that  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  —  severed  in 

hahits,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking,  from  all  its  continental 

neighbors.   It  is  a  romantic  country ;  but  its  romance  has  none 

of  the  sentimentality  of  modem   European  romance;   it  is 

chiefly  derived  from  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  East,  and  from 

tiie  high-minded  school  of  Saracenic  chivalry. 

The  Arab  invasion  and  conquest  brought  a  higher  civilization, 
and  a  nobler  style  of  thinking  into  Gothic  Spain.    The  Arabs 
were  a  quick-witted,  sagacious,  proud-spirited,  and  poetical  peo- 
ple, and  were  imbued  with  Oriental  science  and  literature. 
Wherever  they  established  a  seat  of  power,  it  became  a  rally- 
ing-place  for  the  learned  and  ingenious ;  and  they  soflened  and 
refined  the  people  whom  they  conquered.    By  degrees,  oc- 
cupancy seemed  to  give  them  a  hereditary  right  to  their  foot- 
bold  in  the  land ;  they  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  invaders, 
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and  were  regarded  as  rival  neighbors.  The  peninsula,  broken 
up  into  a  variety  of  states,  both  Christian  and  Moslem,  became, 
for  centuries,  a  great  campaigning  ground,  where  the  art  of  war 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  business  of  man,  and  was  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  original  g^round  of 
hostility,  a  difference  of  faith,  gradually  lost  its  rancor.  Neigh- 
boring states,  of  opposite  creeds,  were  occasionally  linked  to* 
gcther  in  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive ;  so  that  the  Cross 
and  Crescent  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side,  fighting  against  somg 
common  enemy.  In  times  of  peace,  too,  the  noble  youth  of  either 
faith  resorted  to  the  same  cities.  Christian  or  Moslem,  to  school 
themselves  in  military  science.  Even  in  the  temporary  truces 
of  sanguinary  wars,  the  warriors  who  had  recently  striven  to- 
gether in  tlie  deadly  conflicts  of  the  field,  laid  aside  their 
animosity,  met  at  tournaments,  jousts,  and  other  military  fes- 
tivities, and  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  gentle  and  generous 
spirits.  Thus  tlie  opposite  races  became  frequently  mingled 
together  in  peaceful  intercourse,  or  if  any  rivalry  took  place,  it 
was  in  those  high  courtesies  and  nobler  acts  which  bespeak  tlie 
accomplished  cavalier.  Warriors,  of  opposite  creeds,  became 
ambitious  of  transcending  each  other  in  magnanimity  as  well 
as  valor.  Indeed,  the  chivalric  virtues  were  refined  upon  to  a 
degree  sometimes  fastidious  and  constrained ;  but  at  other  times 
inexpressibly  noble  and  affecting.  The  annals  of  the  times  teem 
with  illustrious  instances  of  high-wrought  courtesy,  romantic 
generosity,  lofly  disinterestedness,  and  punctilious  honor,  that 
warm  the  very  soul  to  read  them.  These  have  furnished 
themes  for  national  plays  and  poems,  or  have  been  celebrated 
in  those  all-pervading  ballads,  which  are  as  the  life-breath  of 
tlie  people,  and  thus  have  continued  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  national  character  which  centuries  of  vicissitude  and 
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dedine  have  not  been  able  to  destroy ;  so  tliat,  with  all  their 
fiuilts,  and  they  are  many,  the  Spaniards,  even  at  the  present 
day,  are,  on  many  points,  the  most  high-minded  and  proud- 
•pirited  people  of  Europe.  It  b  true,  the  romance  of  feeling 
derived  from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned  has,  like  all  other 
romance,  its  affectations  and  extremes.  It  renders  the  Spaniard 
at  times  pompous  and  grandiloquent;  prone  to  carry  the 
**  pundonor,"  or  point  of  honor,  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober 
sense  and  sound  morality ;  disposed,  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
to  affect  the  "^  grande  caballero,"  and  to  look  down  with  sover- 
eign disdain  upon  **  arts  mechanical,"  and  all  the  gainful  pur- 
suits of  plebeian  life :  but  this  very  inflation  of  spirit,  while  it 
fills  his  brain  with  vapors,  lifts  him  above  a  thousand  mean- 
nesses ;  and  though  it  oflen  keeps  him  in  indigence,  ever  pro- 
tects him  from  vulgarity. 

In  the  present  day,  when  popular  literature  is  running  into 
the  low  levels  of  life,  and  luxuriating  on  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind ;  and  when  the  universal  pursuit  of  gain  is  tram- 
pling down  the  early  growth  of  poetic  feeling,  and  wearing  out 
the  verdure  of  the  soul,  I  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
of  service  fot*  the  reader  occasionally  to  turn  to  these  records 
of  prouder  times  and  loflier  modes  of  thinking,  and  to  steep 
himself  to  the  very  lips  in  old  Spanish  romance. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  shelf  or  two  of  venerable,  parch- 
ment-boimd  tomes,  picked  up  here  and  there  about  the  penin- 
sula, and  filled  with  chronicles,  plays,  and  ballads,  about  Moors 
and  Christians,  which  I  keep  by  me  as  mental  tonics,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  provident  housewife  has  her  cupboard  of  cor* 
dials.  Wlienever  I  find  my  mind  brought  below  par,  by  the 
commonplace  of  every-day  life,  or  jarred  by  the  sordid  col- 
lisions of  the  world,  or  put  out  of  tune  by  the  shrewd  selfish- 
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moreover,  a  keen  huntsman ;  and  rejoiced  in  hounds  of  all 
kinds,  steeds  for  the  chase,  and  hawks  for  the  towering  sport 
of  falconry.  Wlicn  not  engaged  in  warfare,  his  delight  was 
to  beat  up  the  neighboring  forests ;  and  scarcely  ever  did  he 
ride  forth  without  hound  and  horn,  a  boar-spear  in  his  hand, 
or  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  an  attendant  train  of  hunts- 
men. 

Ilis  wife,  Donna  Maria  Palacin,  was  of  a  gentle  and  tinud 
nature,  little  fitted  to  be  the  spouse  of  so  hardy  and  adven- 
turous a  knight;  and  many  a  tear  did  the  poor  lady  shed 
when  he  sallied  forth  upon  his  daring  enterprises,  and  many 
a  prayer  did  she  offer  up  for  his  safety. 

As  this  doughty  cavalier  was  one  day  hunting,  he  stationed 
himself  in  a  thicket,  on  the  borders  of  a  green  glade  of  the 
forest,  and  dispersed  his  followers  to  rouse  the  game  and 
drive  it  towards  his  stand.  lie  had  not  been  here  long  when 
a  cavalcade  of  Moors,  of  both  sexes,  came  pranking  over 
the  forest  lawn.  They  were  unarmed,  and  magnificently 
dressed  in  robes  of  tissue  and  embroidery,  rich  shawls  of 
India,  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold,  and  jewels  that  sparkled 
in  the  sim. 

At  the  head  of  this  gay  cavalcade  rode  a  youthful  cavalier, 
superior  to  the  rest  in  dignity  and  lofUness  of  demeanor,  and 
in  splendor  of  attire ;  beside  him  was  a  damsel,  whose  veil, 
blown  aside  by  the  breeze,  displayed  a  face  of  surpassing 
l)eauty,  and  eyes  cast  down  in  maiden  modesty,  yet  beaming 
with  tenderness  and  joy. 

Don  Munio  thanked  his  stars  for  sending  him  such  a  prize, 
and  exulted  at  the  thought  of  bearing  home  to  his  wifis  the 
glittering  spoils  of  these  infidels.  Putting  his  hunting-horn 
to  his  lips,  he  gave  a  blast  that  rung  through  the  forest    Hit 
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hantsmen  came  running  from  all  quarters,  and  the  astonished 
Moots  were  surrounded  and  made  captives. 

The  beautiful  Moor  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  and  her 
female  attendants  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries.  The  young 
Moorish  cavalier  alone  retained  self-possession.  He  inquired 
the  name  of  the  Christian  knight  who  commanded  this  troop 
of  horsemen.  When  told  that  it  was  Don  Munio  Sancho  de 
Hinojosa,  his  countenance  lighted  up.  Approaching  that  cava- 
lier, and  kissing  his  hand,  ''Don  Munio  Sancho,"  said  hC; 
^  I  have  heard  of  your  fame  as  a  tnie  and  valiant  knight, 
terrible  in  arms,  but  schooled  in  the  noble  virtues  of  chivalry. 
Such  do  I  trust  to  find  you.  In  me  you  behold  Abadil,  son 
of  a  Moorish  alcayde.  I  am  on  the  way  to  celebrate  my 
nuptials  with  this  lady ;  chance  has  thrown  us  in  your  power, 
but  I  confide  in  your  magnanimity.  Take  all  our  treasure 
and  jewels ;  demand  what  ransom  you  think  proper  for  our 
persons,  but  suffer  us  not  to  be  insulted  or  dishonored." 

When  the  good  knight  heard  this  appeal,  and  beheld  the 
beauty  of  the  youthful  pair,  his  heart  was  touched  with  tender- 
ness and  courtesy.  **  Grod  forbid,"  said  he,  **  that  I  should 
(&turb  such  happy  nuptials.  My  prisoners  in  troth  shall  ye 
be,  for  fifteen  days,  and  immured  within  my  castle,  where  I 
claim,  as  conqueror,  the  right  of  celebrating  your  espousals.*' 

So  saying,  he  dispatched  one  of  his  fleetest  horsemen  in 
advance,  to  notify  Donna  Maria  Palacin  of  the  coming  of 
this  bridal  party;  while  he  and  his  huntsmen  escorted  the 
cavalcade,  not  as  captors,  but  as  a  guard  of  honor.  As  they 
drew  near  to  the  castle,  the  banners  were  hung  out,  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  from  the  battlements ;  and  on  their  nearer 
approach,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  Donna  Mann 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  knight^ 
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her  pages  and  her  minstrels.  She  took  the  young  bride 
Allifra,  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  ms- 
ter,  and  conducted  her  into  the  castle.  In  the  mean  time, 
Don  Munio  sent  forth  missives  in  every  direction,  and  had 
viands  and  dainties  of  all  kinds  collected  from  the  country 
round ;  and  the  wedding  of  the  Moorish  lovers  was  celebrated 
with  all  possible  state  and  festivity.  For  fifteen  days  the 
castle  was  given  up  to  joy  and  revelry.  There  were  tilUngs 
and  jousts  at  the  ring,  and  bull-fights,  and  banquets  and 
dances  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy.  When  the  fifteen  days 
were  at  an  end,  he  made  the  bride  and  bridegroom  mag- 
nificent presents,  and  conducted  them  and  their  attendants 
safely  beyond  the  borders.  Su*:h,  in  old  times,  were  the 
courtesy  and  generosity  of  a  Spanish  cavalier. 

Several  years  after  this  event,  the  King  of  Castile  summoned 
his  nobles  to  assist  him  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors. 
Don  Munio  Sancho  was  among  the  first  to  answer  to  the  call, 
with  seventy  horsemen,  all  stanch  and  well-tried  warriors, 
liis  wife.  Donna  Maria,  hung  about  his  neck.  ^Alas,  my 
lord!"  exclaimed  she,  '^how  often  wilt  thou  tempt  thy  fate, 
and  when  will  thy  thirst  for  glory  be  appeased  ?  " 

^  One  batde  more,"  replied  Don  Munio, "  one  battie  more, 
for  the  honor  of  Castile,  and  I  here  make  a  vow  that  when 
this  is  over,  I  will  lay  by  my  sword,  and  repair  with  my  cava- 
liers in  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.'' 
The  cavaliers  all  joined  witli  him  in  the  vow,  and  Donna  Maria 
felt  in  some  degree  soothed  in  spirit;  still,  she  saw  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  departure  of  her  husband,  and  watched  his 
banner  with  wistful  eyes,  until  it  disappeared  among  tiie  trees 
of  the  forest. 

The  King  of  Castile  led  his  army  to  die  plains  of  Salmanarai 
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where  they  encountered  the  Moorish  host,  nenr  to  Ucles.  The 
Dftttle  was  long  and  bloody ;  the  Christians  repeatedly  wavered, 
and  were  as  often  rallied  by  the  energy  of  their  commanders. 
Don  Munio  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  refused  to  leave 
the  field.  The  Christians  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  king 
was  hardly  pressed,  and  in  danger  of  being  captured. 

Don  Munio  called  upon  his  cavaliers  to  follow  him  to  the 
rescue.  ^'^Now  is  the  time,"  cried  he,  ^  to  prove  your  loyalty. 
Fall  to,  like  brave  men  !  We  fight  for  the  true  faith,  And  if 
we  lose  our  lives  here,  we  gain  a  better  life  hereafter." 

Rushing  with  hb  men  between  the  king  and  his  pursuers, 
they  checked  the  latter  in  their  career,  and  gave  time  for  their 
monarch  to  escape  ;  but  they  fell  victims  to  their  loyalty.  They 
all  fought  to  the  last  gasp.  Don  Munio  was  singled  out  by  a 
powerful  Moorish  knight,  but  having  been  wounded  in  the 
right  arm,  he  fought  to  disadvantage,  and  was  sfain.  The 
battle  being  over,  the  Moor  paused  to  possess  himself  of  the 
spoils  of  this  redoubtable  Christian  warrior.  When  he  un- 
laced the  helmet,  however,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  Don 
Munio,  he  gave  a  great  cry,  and  smote  his  breast  ^  Woe  is 
me ! "  cried  he ;  "  I  have  slain  my  benefactor  I  the  flower 
of  knightly  virtue !  the  most  magnanimous  of  cavaliers ! " 

While  the  battle  had  been  raging  on  the  plain  of  Salmanara, 
Donna  Maria  Palacin  remained  in  her  castle,  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  anxiety.  Her  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on  the  road  that 
led  from  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and  often  she  asked  the 
watchman  of  the  tower,  "  What  seest  thou  ?  " 

One  evening,  at  the  shadowy  hour  of  twilight,  the  warden 
soimded  his  horn.  ^  I  see,"  cried  he,  ^  a  numerous  train  wind- 
ing  up  the  valley.    There  are  mingled  Moors  and  Chrisdana 
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The  banner  of  my  lord  is  in  the  advance.  JoyAil  tidings  I  * 
exclaimed  the  old  seneschal ;  *^  my  lord  returns  in  triumph,  and 
brings  captives!"  Then  the  castle  courts  rang  with  shouts 
of  joy ;  and  the  standard  was  displayed,  and  the  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  Donna 
Maria  went  forth  with  her  ladies,  and  her  knights,  and  her 
pages,  and  her  minstrels,  to  welcome  her  lord  from  the  wars. 
But  as  the  train  drew  nigh,  she  beheld  a  sumptuous  bier, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  on  it  lay  a  warrior,  as  if  tak- 
ing his  repose ;  he  lay  in  his  armor,  with  his  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand,  as  one  who  had  never  been 
conquered,  and  around  the  bier  were  the  escutcheons  of  the 
house  of  Hinojosa. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers  attended  the  bier,  with  em- 
blems of  mourning  and  with  dejected  countenances;  and 
their  leader  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Donna  Maria,  and 
hid  his  face  in  hb  hands.  She  beheld  in  him  the  gallant 
Abadil,  whom  she  had  once  welcomed  with  his  bride  to  her 
castle,  but  who  now  came  with  the  body  of  her  lord,  whom  he 
had  unknowingly  slain  in  battle  ! 

The  sepulchre  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Convent  of 
San  Domingo  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Moor 
Abadil,  as  a  feeble  testimony  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of 
the  good  knight  Don  Munio,  and  his  reverence  for  his  mem* 
or}\  The  tender  and  faitliful  Doima  Maria  soon  followed  her 
lord  to  the  tomb.  On  one  of  the  stones  of  a  small  arch,  be- 
side his  sepulchre,  is  the  following  simple  inscription:  **IIie 
jacet  Maria  Palacin^  uxor  Afunonis  SanciJ  De  Hinojosa:^ 
Here  lies  Maria  Palacin,  wife  of  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa. 

Tlie  legend  of  Don  ISIunio  Sancho  does  not  conclude  with 
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Ui  death.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place 
on  the  plain  of  Salmanara,  a  chaplain  of  the  Holy  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  while  standing  at  the  outer  gate,  beheld  a  train 
of  Christian  cavaliers  advancing,  as  if  in  pilgrimage.  The 
chaplain  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  as  the  pilgrims  ap- 
proached, he  knew  the  foremost  to  be  Don  ]\Iunio  Soncho 
de  Hinojosa,  with  whom  he  had  been  well  acquainted  in  for- 
mer times.  Hastening  to  the  patriarch,  he  told  him  of  the 
honorable  rank  of  the  pilgrims  at  the  gate.  Tlie  patriarch, 
therefore,  went  forth  with  a  grand  procession  of  priests  and 
monks,  and  received  the  pilgrims  with  all  due  honor.  There 
were  seventy  cavaliers,  beside  their  leader,  all  stark  and  lofty 
warriors.  They  carried  their  helmets  in  their  hands,  and  their 
faces  were  deadly  pale.    They  greeted  no  one,  nor  looked 
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either  to  the  right  or  to  £he  left,  but  entered  the  chapel,  and 
kneeling  before  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  performed  their 
orisons  in  silence.  When  they  had  concluded,  they  rose  as  if 
to  depart,  and  the  patriarch  and  his  attendants  advanced  to 
speak  to  them,  but  they  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  Every  one 
marvelled  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  prodigy.  The 
patriarch  carefully  noted  down  the  day,  and  sent  to  Castile 
to  learn  tidings  of  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa.  He  re- 
ceived for  reply,  that  on  the  very  day  specified  that  worthy 
knight,  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  had  been  sldn  in  battle. 
These,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  blessed  spirits  of  those 
Christian  warriors,  come  to  fulfil  their  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Such  was  Castilian  faith  in 
the  olden  time,  which  kept  its  word,  even  beyond  the  grave. 
If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the  miraculous  apparition  of 
these  phantom  knights,  let  him  consult  the  <<  History  of  the 
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Kings  of  Castile  a^d  Leon,"  by  the  learned  and  pioos  Fny 
Prudencio  de  Sandoval,  Bishop  of  Pamplona,  where  he  will 
find  it  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Cng  Don  Alonao  YL, 
on  the  hundred  and  second  page.  It  is  too  precious  a  legend 
to  be  lightly  abandoned  to  the  doubter. 
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LETTERS  OF  JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE,  Gmrr. 


[The  letters  under  thn  eigiuiture  of  Jonathmn  01d5ty1e  were  written  at  the 
of  nineteen,  when  the  author  was  a  ntudont  at  law  in  the  office  of  Jo«ab  Of^tlco 
lloflninn,  and  the  city  he  was  Hcekinf?  to  amuse  by  these  juvenile  piXNluctioni 
Cf>ntuino«l  hoarcu  sixtv-tive  thouMind  inhabitantii.    The  series  cousiiited  of  nine 

m 

rfiiitril>iiti<tns  to  the  "  Morniii;;  Chn>nicle/*  a  daily  pa})er  started  by  his  brother, 
l>r.  W'tvT  Irvinjy,  his  MMiior  by  eleven  years,  on  the  1st  of  Octolior,  18<)2.  The 
hitriMluctitry  letter  a|>i)eared  in  its  columns  on  the  15th  of  the  following  raontli, 
and  w(nild  ."^rein  to  liave  iM'on  overlooked  by  the  printer  wIjo  collectcil  and  pub- 
li>hrd  the  utlu>rs  in  paniphU't  form  in  1824,  without  the  autiiur's  knowledge. 
'1  his  opciiiii;^  lottor  id  now  repnnluced  alter  the  lajise  of  sixty-four  years,  ami  it 
of  infi-ri'.^t,  if  in  no  other  n'upect,  as  being  the  linjt  essay  in  print  of  a  writer  after- 
wards M>  much  admired  for  the  graiccs  of  his  st^'Ie.  The  la<<C  four  letters  of  the 
K'ries  are  otnitted  in  dei'erence  to  the  witthcs  of  the  author,  who  marked  them  as 
*'  ni>t  t(»  be  reprinted,"  when  tliere  was  que.<tion  of  including  the  pamphlet  of 
Oldstyle  |)')KTs  in  a  collective  edition  of  his  writings.  Of  the  literary  merit  or 
demerit  ot*  ih'.;>e  early  piiMlnetionA  1  do  not  propo^^e  to  speak.  Of  the  local  effect 
of  the  portion  which  touclios  on  the  drama,  Dunlap,  in  his  "  liiAtor}'  of  the 
American  Tlienire,*'  remarks:  ''Though  alwa^'s  playful,  the  irritation  caused 
Wits  e\ce>tiive/'  Meaning  of  course  among  the  actors,  for  to  the  town  tbcjr 
afforded  great  entcrlainnient. 

1  he  theatre  wiiich  was  the  place  of  performance  at  tlie  date  of  these  letteri| 
and  which  oll'ered  almost  the  only  intellectual  recreation  in  New  York,  stood  m 
fhtnt  of  the  i*ark,  nearly  midway  between  Ann  and  Beekman  Streets.  ~-  Ed.] 
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JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE,  Gent 


LETTER    I. 

Mb.  Editor,  —  If  the  observations  of  an  odd  old  fellow 
are  not  wholly  superfluous,  I  would  thank  you  to  shove  them 
into  a  spare  comer  of  your  paper. 

It  is  a  matter  of  amusement  to  an  uninterested  spectator  like 
myself,  to  observe  the  influence  fashion  has  on  the  dress  and 
deportment  of  its  votaries,  and  how  very  quick  they  fly  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other. 

A  few  years  since  the  rage  was,  —  very  high  crowned  hats 
with  very  narrow  brims,  tight  neckcloth,  tight  coat,  tight  jacket, 
tight  small-clothes,  and  shoes  loaded  with  enormous  silver 
buckles  ;  the  hair  craped,  plaited,  queued,  and  powdered  ;  —  in 
short,  an  air  of  the  greatest  spruceness  and  tightness  diffused 
over  the  whole  person. 

The  ladies,  with  their  tresses  neatly  turned  up  over  an  im- 
mense cushion ;  waist  a  yard  long,  braced  up  with  stays  into 
the  smallest  compass,  and  encircled  by  an  enormous  hoop  ;  so 
that  the  fashionable  belle  resembled  a  walking  bottle. 

Thus  dressed,  the  lady  was  seen,  with  the  most  bewitching 
lang^Yor,  reclining  on  the  arm  of  an  extremely  attentive  boau. 
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who,  with  a  long  cane,  decorated  with  an  enormous  tassel, 
carefully  employed  in  removing  every  stone,  stick,  or  straw  that 
might  impede  the  progress  of  his  tottering  companion,  whose 
high-heeled  shoes  just  brought  the  points  of  her  toes  to  the 
ground. 

What  an  alteration  has  a  few  years  produced  I  We  now  be- 
hold our  gentlemen,  with  tlie  most  studious  carelessness  and 
almost  slovenliness  of  dress ;  lai^  hat,  large  coat,  large  neck- 
cloth, large  pantaloons,  large  boots,  and  hair  scratched  into 
every  careless  direction,  lounging  along  the  streets  in  the  most 
apparent  listlessness  and  vacuity  of  thought;  staring  with  an 
unmeaning  countenance  at  every  passenger,  or  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  some  kind  fair  one  for  support,  with  the  other  hand 
crammed  into  his  breeches'  pocket  Such  is  the  picture  of  a 
modern  beau,  —  in  his  dress  stuffing  himself  up  to  the  dimen- 
sons  of  a  Hercules,  in  his  manners  affecting  the  helplessness 
of  an  invalid. 

The  belle  who  has  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  dragging  along 
this  sluggish  animal  has  chosen  a  character  the  very  reverse, — 
emulating  in  her  dress  and  actions  all  the  airy  lightness  of  a 
sylph,  she  trips  along  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  Her  laughing 
eye,  her  countenance  enlivened  with  affability  and  g^ood-humor, 
inspire  with  kindred  animation  every  beholder,  except  the  tor- 
pid being  by  her  side,  who  is  either  affecting  the  fashionable 
^ng-froid,  or  is  wrapt  up  in  profound  contemplation  of  him- 
xjlf. 

Heavens !  how  changed  are  the  manners  since  I  was  young ! 
Then,  how  delightful  to  contemplate  a  ball-room,—  such  bowing, 
such  scraping,  such  complimenting;  nothing  but  copperplate 
speeches  to  be  heard  on  both  sides  ;  no  walking  but  in  minuet 
measure ;  nothing  more  common  than  to  sec  half  a  dozen  gen- 
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*tlemeii  knock  their  heads  together  in  striving  who  should  first 
recover  a  lady's  &n  or  snuff-box  that  had  fallen. 

But  now,  our  youths  no  longer  aim  at  the  character  of  pretty 
gentlemen;  their  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  called  lazy  dogs, 
careless  fellows,  &c.  &a  Dressed  up  in  the  mammoth  style, 
our  buck  saunters  into  the  ball-room  in  a  surtout,  hat  under 
arm,  cane  in  hand;  strolls  round  with  the  most  vacant  air; 
stops  abruptly  before  such  lady  as  he  may  choose  to  honor  with 
his  attention;  entertains  her  with  the  common  slang  of  the 
day,  collected  from  the  conversation  of  hostlers,  footmen,  por- 
ters, &c^  until  his  string  of  smart  sayings  is  run  out,  and  then 
kmnges  off  to  entertain  some  other  fair  one  with  the  same 
unintelligible  jai^gon.  Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  puppyism  must  have 
arrived  to  a  climax ;  it  must  turn ;  to  carry  it  to  a  greater 
extent  seems  to  me  impossible. 

JONATHAN  0LD8TTLI. 
VovBHrBB  11,  laot 
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LETTER    IL 

SiKy  —  Encouraged  by  the  ready  insertion  you  gave  my  for- 
mer communication,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  intrude  on  you 
a  few  more  remarks. 

Nothing  is  more  intolerable  to  an  old  person  than  innovati(m 
on  old  habits.  The  customs  that  prevailed  in  our  youth  be- 
come dear  to  us  as  we  advance  in  years ;  and  we  can  no  more 
bear  to  see  them  abolished  than  we  can  to  behold  the  trees  cut 
down  under  which  we  have  sported  in  the  happy  days  of  in- 
fancy. 

Even  I  myself^  who  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  life  with 
the  tide,  —  who  have  humored  it  in  all  its  turnings,  who  have 
conformed  in  a  great  measure  to  all  its  fashions,  —  cannot  but 
feel  sensible  of  this  prejudice.  I  oflen  sigh  when  I  draw  a 
coniparison  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  and  though  I 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that,  in  general,  times  are  altered  for 
the  better,  yet  there  is  something,  even  in  the  imperfections 
of  the  manners  which  prevailed  in  my  youthful  days,  that  is 
inexpressibly  endearing. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  more  strange  and  preposterous  to 
me  than  the  manner  in  which  modem  marriages  are  conducted. 
The  parties  keep  the  matter  as  secret  as  if  there  was  something 
disgraceful  in  the  connection.  The  lady  positively  denies  that 
anything  of  the  kind  is  to  happen  ;  will  laugh  at  her  intended 
husband,  and  even  lay  bets  against  the  event,  the  very  day  be- 
fore it  is  to  take  place.     They  sneak  into  matrimony  as  quietly 
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IS  possible,  and  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  die  cunning  und 
ingenuity  they  have  dispLiyed  in  their  manoeuvres. 

How  diflfercnt  is  this  from  the  manners  of  former  times !  I 
recollect  when  my  aunt  Barbara  was  addressed  by  'Squire 
Stylish ;  nothing  was  heard  of  during  the  whole  courtship  but 
consul  talions  and  negotiations  between  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives; the  matter  was  considered  and  reconsidered,  and  at 
length  the  time  set  for  a  final  answer.  Never,  Mr.  Editor, 
shall  I  forget  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  whole 
family  of  the  Oldstyles  assembled  im  awful  conclave  :  my  aunt 
Barbara  dressed  out  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her,  —  high 
cushion,  enormous  cap,  long  waist,  prodigious  hoop,  rufHes  that 
reached  to  the  end  of  her  fingers,  and  a  gown  of  flame-colored 
brocade,  figured  "with  poppies,  roses,  and  sun-flowers.  Never 
did  she  look  so  sublimely  handsome.  The  'Squire  entered  the 
room  with  a  countenance  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, lie  was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  scarlet  velvet,  his  coat 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  large  silk  buttons,  and  the  skirts 
stiffened  with  a  yard  or  two  of  buckram  ;  a  long  pig-tailed  wig, 
well  powdered,  adorned  his  head  ;  and  stockings  of  deep  blue 
silk,  rolled  over  the  knees,  graced  his  extremities;  the  flaps 
of  his  vest  reached  to  his  knee-buckles,  and  the  ends  of  his 
cravat,  tied  with  the  most  precise  neatness,  twisted  through 
every  button  hole.  Thus  accoutred,  he  gravely  walked  into  the 
room,  with  his  ivor}-  headed  ebony  cane  in  one  hand,  and  gently 
swaying  his  three-cornered  beaver  with  the  other.  The  gallant 
and  fiishionable  appearance  of  the  'Squire,  the  gracefulness  and 
dignity  of  his  deportment,  occasioned  a  general  smile  of  com- 
placency through  the  room ;  my  aunt  Barbara  modestly  veiled 
her  countenance  with  her  fan,  but  I  observed  her  contemplate 
ing  her  admirer  with  great  satisfaction  through  tlie  sticks. 
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The  business  was  opened  with  the  most  formal  aolemnitfi 
but  was  not  long  in  agitation.  The  Oldstyles  were  moderate ; 
their  articles  of  capitulation  few ;  the  'Squire  was  gallant,  and 
acceded  to  them  all.  In  short,  the  blushing  Barbara  was  de* 
livered  up  to  his  embraces  with  due  ceremony.  Then,  Mr. 
Editor,  then  were  the  happy  times :  such  oceans  of  arrack,  — 
such  mountains  of  plum-cake,  —  such  feasting  and  congratulat- 
ing,—  such  fiddling  and  dancing,  —  ah  me  I  who  can  think  of 
those  days,  and  not  sigh  when  he  sees  the  degeneracy  of  the 
present :  no  eating  of  cake  nor  throwing  of  stockings,  —  not  a 
single  skin  filled  with  wine  on  the  joyful  occasion, — nor  a  single 
pocket  edified  by  it  but  the  parson's. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  I  see  those  customs  dying  away, 
which  served  to  awaken  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  my 
ancient  comrades, — that  strewed  with  flowers  the  path  to  the 
altar,  and  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  commencement  of  the 
matrimonial  union. 

The  deportment  of  my  aimt  Barbara  and  her  husband  was 
as  decorous  after  marriage  as  before ;  her  conduct  was  always 
regulated  by  his,  —  her  sentiments  ever  accorded  with  his  opin- 
ions ;  she  was  always  eager  to  tie  on  his  neckcloth  of  a  morning, 
—  to  tuck  a  napkin  under  his  chin  at  meal-times,  —  to  wrap 
him  up  warm  of  a  winter's  day,  and  to  spruce  him  up  as  smart 
as  possible  of  a  Sunday.  The  'Squire  was  the  most  attentive 
and  polite  husband  in  the  world ;  would  hand  his  wife  in  and 
out  of  church  with  the  greatest  ceremony,  —  drink  her  health 
at  dinner  with  particular  emphasis,  and  ask  her  advice  on  every 
subject,  —  though  I  must  confess  he  invariably  adopted  his 
own;  —  nothing  was  heard  from  both  sides  but  dears,  sweet 
loves,  doves,  &c.  The  'Squire  could  never  stir  out  of  a  winter's 
day,  without  his  wife  calling  after  him  from  the  window  to 
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lutton  up  his  waistcoat  carefully.  Thus,  all  things  went  on 
smoothly ;  and  my  relations  Stylish  had  the  name  —  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  deserved  it,  —  of  being  the  most  happy  and  loving 
couple  in  the  world. 

A  modem  married  pair  will,  no  doubt,  laugh  at  all  this ;  they 
are  accustomed  to  treat  one  another  with  the  utmost  careless- 
ness and  neglect  No  longer  does  the  wife  tuck  the  napkin 
under  her  husband's  chin,  nor  the  husband  attend  to  heaping 
her  plate  with  dainties ;  —  no  longer  do  I  see  those  little  amus- 
ing fooleries  in  company  where  the  lady  would  pat  her  hus- 
band's cheek,  and  he  chuck  her  under  the  chin ;  when  dears, 
and  sweets  were  as  plenty  as  cookies  on  a  New-year's  day.  The 
wife  now  considers  herself  as  totally  independent,  —  will  ad- 
vance her  own  opinions,  without  hesitation,  though  directly 
opposite  to  his, —  will  carry  on  accounts  of  her  own,  and  will 
even  have  secrets  of  her  own,  with  which  she  refuses  to  entrust 
him. 

Who  can  read  these  facts,  and  not  lament  with  me  the  de- 
generacy of  the  present  times ;  —  what  husband  is  there  but 
will  look  back  with  regret  to  the  happy  days  of  female  sub- 
jection. 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYLB. 
JRormMMEM  90^  ISOt. 
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LETTER  in. 

Sir,  —  There  is  no  place  of  public  amusement  of  which  I 
no  fond  as  the  Theatre.  To  enjoy  this  with  the  greater  relish, 
I  go  but  seldom ;  and  I  find  there  is  no  play,  however  poor  or 
ridiculous,  from  which  I  cannot  derive  some  entertainment. 

I  was  very  much  taken  with  a  play-bill  of  last  week,  announc- 
ing, in  large  capitals,  **  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  or,  Days  of  Old.** 
Here,  said  I  to  myself,  will  be  something  grand  —  Days  of  Old, 
—  my  fancy  fired  at  the  words.  I  pictured  to  myself  all  the 
gallantry  of  cliivalry.  Here,  thought  I.  will  be  a  display  of 
court  manners  and  true  politeness ;  tlie  play  will,  no  doubt,  be 
garnished  with  tilts  and  tournaments ;  and  as  to  those  banditti, 
whose  names  make  such  a  formidable  appearance  on  the  bills, 
they  will  be  hung  up,  every  mother's  son,  for  the  edification  of 
the  gallery. 

With  such  impressions,  I  took  my  scat  in  the  pit  and  was 
so  impatient  that  I  could  hardly  attend  to  the  nmsic,  though  I 
found  it  very  good. 

The  curtain  rose,  —  out  walked  the  Queen,*  with  great 
majesty ;  she  answered  my  ideas :  she  was  dressed  well,  she 
looked  well,  and  she  acted  well.  The  Queen  was  followed 
by  a  pretty  gentleman,  who,  from  his  winking  and  grinning, 
I  took  to  be  the  court- fool ;  I  soon  fonnd  out  my  mistake.  He 
was  a  courtier  "  high  in  trust,"  and  either  general,  colonel,  or 
some  tiling  of  martial  ^gnity.    They  talked  for  some   time, 

*  Mr».  WhiUock,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  —  EiL 
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though  I  could  not  understand  the  drift  of  their  discourse. 
so  I  amused  myself  with  eating  peanuts. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  I  was  diverted  with  the  stupidity  of  a 
corporal,  and  his  men,  who  sung  a  dull  song,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  about  nothing ;  though  I  found,  by  their  laughing,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  corporal's  remarks.  What  this 
scene  had  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  I  could  not  com- 
prehend ;  I  suspect  it  was  a  part  of  some  other  play,  thrust  in 
here  by  accident 

I  was  then  introduced  to  a  cavern,  where  there  were  several 
hard-looking  fellows  sitting  around  a  table  carousing.  They 
told  tlie  audience  they  were  banditti.  They  then  sung  a  gallery 
song,  of  which  I  could  understand  nothing  but  two  lines :  — 

"  Tlie  Webthman  lik'd  to  have  been  chok*d  by  a  rnooM, 
But  he  puli'd  him  out  by  Uie  tail." 

JiLst  as  they  had  ended  this  elegant  song,  their  banquet  was 
disturbed  by  the  melodious  sound  of  a  horn,  and  in  marched  a 
portly  gentleman,*  who,  I  found,  was  their  captain.  Afler  this 
worthy  gentleman  had  fumed  his  hour  out,  afler  lie  had  slapped 
his  breast  and  drawn  his  sword  half  a  dozen  dmes,  the  act 
ended. 

In  the  course  of  the  play,  I  learnt  that  there  had  been,  or 
was,  or  would  be,  a  battle ;  but  how,  or  when,  or  where,  I  could 
not  understand.  The  banditti  once  more  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  frightened  the  wife  of  the  portly  gentleman,  who  was 
dressed  in  man's  clothes,  and  was  seeking  her  luisband.  I  could 
iM)t  enough  admire  the  dignity  of  her  deportment,  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  countenance,  and  tlie  unaffected  gracefulness  of  her 

*  Hodgkinton,  a  Yoreatile  actor  who  filled  all  parts,  from  Falstafi*  to  a  llorl* 
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acUon ;  *  but  who  the  captain  really  was,  or  whj  he  nn  iMf 
from  his  spouse,  I  could  not  understand.  However,  tbej 
seemed  yltv  glad  to  find  one  another  again ;  and  so  at  last  dM 
play  ended,  by  the  falling  of  the  curtain. 

I  wish  the  manager  would  use  a  drop-scene  at  the  dose  of 
the  acts;  we  might  then  always  ascertain  the  termination  of 
the  piece  by  the  green  curtain.     On  this  occasion,  I  wu  ii* 
dcbted  to  the  polite  bows  of  the  actors  for  this  pleasing  mfi)^ 
mation.    I  cannot  say  that  I  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  plafi 
but  I  promised  myself  ample  entertainment  in  the  afleipieoey 
which  was  called  the  **  Tripolitan  Prize."    Now,  thought  I,  «e 
shall  have  some  sport  for  our  money ;  we  will,  no  doubt,  see  ^ 
few  of  those  Tripolitan  scoundrels  spitted  like  turkeys  for  ouT 
amusement.     Well,  sir,   the  curtain   rose  —  the  trees  vravel 
in  front  of  the  stage,  and  the  sea  rolled  in  the  rear ;  all  things 
looked  very  pleasant  and  smiling.     Presently  I  heard  a  bust- 
ling behind  the  scenes,  —  here,  thought  I,  comes  a  band  of  fierce 
TripoliUms,  with  whiskers  as  long  as  my  arm.     No  such  thing; 
tlicy  were  only  a  party  of  village  masters  and  misses  taking  a 
walk  for  exercise,  —  and  very  pretty  behaved  young  gentry  they 
were,  I  assure  you ;  but  it  was  cruel  in  the  manager  to  dress 
them  in  buckram,  as  it  deprived  them  entirely  of  the  use  of 
their  limbs.    They  arranged  themselves  very  orderly  on  each 
side  of  the  stage,  and  sung  something,  doubtless  very  affecting, 
for  they  all  looked  pitiful  enough.     By  and  by  came  up  a  most 
tremendous  storm :  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  roared, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  however,  our  pretty  rustics  stood 
gaping  quietly  at  one  another,  until  they  must  have  been  wet  to 
the  skin.    I  was  surprised  at  their  torpidity,  till  I  found  they  were 
each  one  afraid  to  move  first,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  Sot 

*  Mn.  Johnson,  a  great  favont«  with  the  author  and  the  pnbUo. 
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their  awkwardness.  How  they  got  off  I  do  not  recollect ;  but 
I  advise  the  manager,  in  a  similar  case,  to  furnish  every  one 
with  a  trap-door,  through  which  to  make  his  exit  Yet  this 
would  deprive  the  audience  of  much  amusement ;  for  notliing 
can  be  more  laughable  than  to  see  a  body  of  guards  with  their 
spears,  or  courtiers  with  their  long  robes,  get  across  the  stage 
H  our  theatre. 

Scene  passed  after  scene.    In  vain  I  strained  my  eyes  to 

tttch  a  glimpse  of  a  Mahometan  phiz.    I  once  heard  a  great 

knowing  behind  the  scenes,  and  expected  to  see  a  strapping 

Ibissulman  come  bouncing  in ;  but  was  miserably  disappointed, 

on  distinguishing  his  voice,  to  find  out  by  his  swearing  that 

"C  ^as  only  a  Christian.    In  he  came, — ^an  American  navy 

officer,  —  worsted  stockings,  olive  velvet  small-clothes,  scarlet 

Vest,  pea-jacket,  and  gold-laced  hat  —  dressed  quite  in  char- 

'^^i'.    I  soon  found  out,  by  his  talk,  that  he  was  an  American 

P'^^e-master ;  that,  returning  through  the  Mediterranean  with 

™®  Tripolitan  prize,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 

^gland.    The  honest  gentleman  seemed,  from  his  actions,  to 

^    vather  intoxicated ;  which  I  could  accoimt  for  in  no  other 

^^^y  than  his  having  drank  a  great  deal  of  salt-water,  as  he 

•'^a.m  ashore. 

Several  following  scenes  were  taken  up  with  hallooing  and 

I'tuaaing,  between  the  captain,  his  crew,  and  the  gallery,  with  sev- 

^'^Ul  amusing  tricks  of  the  captain  and  his  son,  —  a  very  funny, 

"Mischievous  little  fellow.     Then  came  the  cream  of  the  joke : 

^he  captain  wanted  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  young  fellow,  who  had 

•Allien  desperately  in  love,  to  stay  ashore.     Here  was  a  contest 

^tween  love  and  honor;  such  piping  of  eyes,  such  blowing 

^f  Doses,  such  slapping  of  pocket-holes !      But  Old  Junk  waa 

^'iflexible, —  What!  an  American  tar  desert  his  duty!  (three 

^^^cers  from  the  gallery,)  impossible  I    American  tars  forever !  I 

B 
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Tnic  blue  will  never  staiD ! !  &c.  dec  (a  continual  thundering 
anion*;;  the  gods.)  Here  was  a  scene  of  distress;  here  was 
bathos,  llic  author  seemed  as  much  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
dispose  of  the  young  tar  as  Old  Junk  was.  It  would  not  do  to 
leave  an  American  seaman  on  foreign  ground,  nor  would  it  do 
to  separate  him  from  his  mistress. 

Scene  tlic  last  opened.  It  seems  that  another  Tnpolitan 
cruiser  had  bore  down  on  the  prize,  as  she  lay  about  a  mile  off 
shore.  I  low  a  Barbary  corsair  had  got  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
^-  wliether  she  had  been  driven  tliere  by  the  same  storm,  or 
whether  she  was  cruising  to  pick  up  a  few  English  first-rates,  I 
could  not  learn.  However,  here  she  was.  Again  were  wc  con- 
ducted to  the  sea-shore,  where  we  found  all  the  village  gentry,  in 
their  buckram  suits,  ready  assembled  to  be  entertained  with  tlie 
rare  sliow  of  an  American  and  Tripolitan  engaged  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm.  The  battle  was  conducted  with  proper  decency 
and  deconmi,  and  the  Tripolitan  very  politely  gave  in,  —  as 
it  would  be  indecent  to  couquer  in  the  face  of  an  American 
audience. 

AAer  the  engagement  the  crew  came  ashore,  joined  with  the 
captain  and  gallery  in  a  few  more  huzzas,  and  the  curtain  fell. 
I  low  Old  Junk,  his  son,  and  his  son's  sweetheart,  settled  it,  I 
could  not  discover. 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  the  meaning  and  ne 
cessily  of  this  engagement  between  the  ships,  till  an  honest  old 
countryman  at  my  elbow  said,  he  supposed  this  was  the  Battle 
of  Uexliani,  as  he  recollected  no  fighting  in  the  first  piece. 
With  this  explanation  I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

^ly  remarks  upon  the  audience,  I  shall  postpone  to  another 
opp(»rt  unity. 

TONATIIAN   OLDSTTLK 
Dkckmukv  1,  1802. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Sir,  —  My  last  conimunication  mentioned  my  visit  to  the 
theatre ;  the  remarks  it  contained  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
play  and  the  actors.  I  shall  now  extend  them  to  the  audience, 
who,  I  assure  you,  furnish  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

As  I  entered  the  house  some  time  before  the  curtain  rose,  I 
had  sufRoient  leisure  to  make  some  observations.    I  was  much 
amused  with  the  waggery  and  humor  of  the  gallery,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the  constables  who  are 
stationed  there.     The  noise  in  this  part  of  the  house  is  some- 
what similar  to  tliat  which  prevailed  in  Noah's  ark ;  for  wc  have 
an  imitation  of  the  whistles  and  yells  of  every  kind  of  animal. 
Tills,  in  some  me<asurc,  compensates  for  the  want  of  music,  as 
the  gentlemen  of  our  orchestra  are  very  economic  of  their 
favors.    Somehow  or  another,  the  anger  of  the  gods  seemed  to 
be  aroused  all  of  a  sudden,  and  they  commenced  a  discharge  of 
apples,  nuts,  and  gingerbread,  on  the  heads  of  the  honest  folks 
in  the  pit,  who  had  no  possibility  of  retreating  from  this  new 
l^ind  of  thunderbolts.    I  can't  say  but  I  was  a  little  irritated  at 
^"»g  saluted,  aside  of  my  head,  with  a  rotten  pippin  ;  and  was 
going  to  shake  my  cane  at  them,  but  was  prevented  by  a  decent- 
'ooking  man  behind  me,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  useless  to 
"''"Oaten  or  expostulate.   "  They  are  only  amusing  themselves  a 
^^'e  at  our  expense,"  said  he  ;  "  sit  down  quietly  and  bend  your 
*^^-  to  it"    My  kind  neighbor  was  interrupted  by  a  hard  green 
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apple  that  lilt  him  between  the  shoulders,  —  he  made  a  wiy 
face,  but  knowing  it  was  all  a  joke,  bore  the  blow  like  a  philos* 
opher.  I  soon  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  determination :  a  stray 
thunderbolt  happened  to  light  on  the  head  of  a  little  sharp- 
faced  Frenchman,  dressed  in  a  white  coat  and  small  cocked  hat, 
who  sat  two  or  three  benches  ahead  of  me,  and  seemed  to  be  an 
irritable  little  animal.  Monsieur  was  terribly  exasperated ;  he 
jumped  upon  his  seat,  shook  his  fist  at  the  gallery,  and  swore 
violently  in  bad  English.  This  was  all  nuts  to  his  merry  pei^ 
secutors ;  their  attention  was  wholly  turned  on  him,  and  be 
formed  their  target  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I  found  the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  as  usual,  studious  to  please ; 
their  charms  were  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  each  box 
was  a  little  battery  in  itself,  and  they  all  seemed  eager  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  havoc  they  spread  around.  An  arch  glance 
in  one  box  was  rivalled  by  a  smile  in  another,  that  smile  by  a 
simper  in  a  third,  and  in  a  fourth  a  most  bewitching  languish 
carried  all  before  it 

I  was  surprised  to  see  some  persons  reconnoitering  the  com- 
pany through  spy-glasses ;  and  was  in  doubt  whether  these  ma- 
chines were  used  to  remedy  deficiencies  of  vision,  or  whether 
this  was  another  of  the  eccentricities  of  fashion.  Jack  Stylish 
has  since  informed  me,  that  glasses  were  lately  all  the  go; 
**  though  hang  it,"  says  Jack,  **'  it  is  quite  out  at  present ;  we  used 
to  mount  our  glasses  in  great  snuff,  but  since  so  many  tough 
jockeys  have  followed  the  lead,  the  bucks  have  all  cut  the 
custom."  I  give  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  account  in  my  Haatiing 
cousin's  own  language.  It  is  from  a  vocabulary  I  do  not  well 
understand. 

I  was  considerably  amused  by  the  queries  of  tlie  countryman 
mentioned  in  my  last,  who  was  now  making  his  first  vi^t  to  the 
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Uieatre.  He  kept  constantly  applying  to  me  for  information, 
and  I  readily  communicated^  as  fiir  as  my  own  ignorance  would 
permit 

As  this  honest  man  was  casting  his  eye  round  the  house,  his 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested.    ^  And  pray,  who  are  these  ?  " 
said  he,  pointing  to  a  cluster  of  young  fellows.    "  These,  I  sup- 
pose, are  the  critics,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.    They 
have,  no  doubt,  got  together  to  communicate  their  remarks,  and 
compare  notes ;  these  are  the  persons  through  whom  the  au- 
dience exercise  their  judgments,  and  by  whom  they  are  told 
when  they  are  to  applaud  or,  to  hiss.     Critics  I  ha,  ha!  my 
dear  sir,  they  trouble  themselves  as  little  about  the  elements  of 
criticism,  as  they  do  about  other  departments  of  science  and 
belles-lettres.    These  are  the  beaux  of  the  present  day,  who 
meet  here  to  lounge  away  an  idle  hour,  and  play  off  their  little 
impertinencies  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.    They  no 
more  regard  the  merits  of  tlie  play,  nor  of  the  actors,  than  my 
cane.    They  even  strive  to  appear  inattentive ;  and  I  have  seen 
one  of  them  perched  on  the  front  of  the  box  with  his  back  to 
the  stage,  sucking  the  head  of  his  stick  and  staring  vacantly  at 
the  audience,  insensible  to  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
scenic  representation,  though  the  tear  of  sensibility  was  trem- 
bling in  every  eye  around  him.    I  have  heard  that  some  have 
even  gone  so  far  in  search  of  amusement  as  to  propose  a  game 
of  cards  in  the  theatre,  during  the  performance."  The  eyes  of  my 
neighbor  sparkled  at  this  information  —  his  cane  shook  in  his 
hand,  the  word  "puppies"  burst  from  his  lips.  "  Nay,"  says  I,  **  I 
don't  give  this  for  absolute  fact;  my  cousin  Jack,  was,  I  believe, 
quizang  me  (as  he  terms  it)  when  he  gave  me  the  information." 
•*  But  you  seem  quite  indignant,"  said  I,  to  the  decent-looking 
nan  in  my  rear.    It  was  from  him  the  exclamation  came ;  the 
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honest  countrynum  was  gazing  in  gaping  wonder  on  some  nen 
attraction.  *'  Believe  me,"  said  I,  '*  if  you  had  Uiem  daily  be- 
fore yt)ur  eyes,  you  would  get  quite  used  to  them."  **  Used  to 
thcin,"  replied  he;  ^how  is  it  possible  for  people  of  sense  to 
relish  such  conduct  ?  "  **  Bless  you,  my  friend,  people  of  senso 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  merely  endure  it  in  silence. 
These  young  gentlemen  live  in  an  indulgent  age.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  such  tricks  and  follies  were  held  in  proper  con- 
tempt" Here  I  went  a  little  too  far ;  for,  upon  better  recollec- 
tion, I  nmst  own  that  a  lapse  of  years  has  produced  but  little 
alteration  in  this  department  of  folly  and  impertinence.  *^  But 
do  the  ladies  admire  these  manners  1 "  ^  Truly,  I  am  not  aa 
conversant  in  female  circles  as  formerly  ;  but  I  should  think  it 
a  poor  compliment  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  to  suppose  them 
pl(Mised  with  the  stujiid  stare  and  cant  phrases  with  which  these 
votaries  of  fashion  add  affected  to  real  ijinorance." 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  "  Now  for  the  play,"  said  my  companion.  ^  No,"  said  I,  **  it  is 
only  for  the  musicians."  These  worthy  gentlemen  then  came 
crawling  out  of  their  holes,  and  began,  with  very  solemn  and 
important  phizzes,  strununing  and  tuning  their  instruments  in 
the  usual  style  of  discordance,  to  the  great  entertainment  of 
the  audience.  "  What  tune  is  that  ?  "  asked  my  neighbor,  cover- 
ing his  ears.  *'  This,"  said  I,  ^  is  no  tune  ;  it  is  only  a  pleasing 
symphony,  wit'.i  which  we  are  regaled,  as  a  prei)arative."  For 
my  part,  though  I  admire  the  effect  of  contrast,  I  think  they 
might  OS  well  play  it  in  their  cavern  under  the  stage.  The  bell 
rung  a  second  time,  —  and  then  began  the  tune  in  reality  ;  but 
I  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  countryman  was  more  di- 
verted with  the  queer  grimaces  and  contortions  of  counten* 
ance  exhibited  by  the  musicians,  than  their  melody.    What  I 
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heard  of  the  miisic,  I  liked  very  well ;  (though  I  was  told  hj 
one  of  my  neighbors,  that  the  same  pieces  have  been  played 
ftvery  night  for  these  three  years ;)  but  it  was  oflcn  overpowered 
by  the  gentry  in  the  gallery,  who  vociferated  loudly  for  **  Moll  in 
the  Wad,"  "  Tally  ho  the  Grinders,"  and  several  other  airs  more 
suited  to  their  tastes. 

I  observed  that  every  part  of  the  house  has  its  different  de- 
partment The  good  folks  of  the  gallery  have  all  the  trouble 
f  if  ordering  the  music ;  f  their  directions,  however,  are  not  more 
frequently  followed  than  they  deser\'e.)  The  mode  by  which 
they  issue  their  mandates  is  stamping,  hissing,  roaring,  whist- 
ling ;  and,  when  the  musicians  are  refractory,  groaning  in  ca- 
dence. They  also  have  the  privilege  of  demanding  a  bow  from 
John,  (by  which  name  tlicy  designate  every  servant  at  the 
theatre,  who  enters  to  move  a  table  or  snuff  a  candle ;)  and 
of  detecting  those  cunning  dogs  who  peep  from  behind  the 
curtain. 

By  the  by,  my  honest  friend  was  much  puzzled  about  the 
curtain  itself.  He  wanted  to  know  why  that  carpet  was  hung 
up  in  the  theatre  ?  I  assured  him  it  was  no  carpet,  but  a  very 
fine  curtain.  "And  what,  pray,  may  be  the  meaning  of  that  gold 
head,  wth  the  nose  cut  off,  that  I  see  in  front  of  it  ?  "  **  The 
meaning,  —  why,  really,  I  can't  tell  exactly,  —  though  my 
cousin,  Jack  Stylish,  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in 
it  But  surely  you  like  the  design  of  the  curtain  ?  "  "  The  de- 
sign,—  why  really  I  can  see  no  design  about  it,  unless  it  is 
to  be  brought  down  about  our  cars  by  the  weight  of  those  gold 
heads,  and  that  heavy  cornice  with  which  it  is  garnished."  I 
began  now  to  be  uneasy  for  the  credit  of  our  curtain,  and  was 
afraid  he  would  perceive  the  mistike  of  the  painter,  in  putting 
%  barp  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain  and  calling  it  a  mirror ;  but 
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hift  attention  was  happily  called  away  by  the  candle-grease 
from  the  chandelier,  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  dropping  o& 
his  clothes.  Thb  he  loudly  complained  o£,  and  declared  hia 
coat  was  bran-new.  ''Pooh,  my  fiiend!"  said  I;  ''we  must 
put  up  with  a  few  trifling  inconveniences,  when  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure."  "True,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  think  I  pay  pretty  dear 
for  it:  —  first,  to  give  six  shillings  at  the  door,  and  then  to 
have  my  head  battered  with  rotten  apples,  and  my  coat  spoiled 
by  candle-grease ;  by  and  by  I  shall  have  my  other  clothes 
dirtied  by  sitting  down,  as  I  perceive  everybody  mounted  on 
the  benches.  I  wonder  if  they  could  not  see  as  well  if  they 
were  all  to  stand  upon  the  floor." 

Here  I  could  no  longer  defend  our  customs,  for  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  while  thus  surrounded  by  a  host  of  strapping 
fellows,  standing  with  their  dirty  boots  on  the  seats  of  the 
benches.  The  little  Frenchman,  who  thus  found  a  temporaiy 
shelter  from  the  missive  compliments  of  his  gallery  friends,  was 
the  only  person  benefited.  At  last  the  bell  again  rung,  and 
the  cry  of  "  Down,  down,  —  hats  ofi^"  was  the  signal  ibr  the 
commencement  of  the  play. 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  the  garrulity  of  an  old  fellow  is  not  tiresome, 
and  you  choose  to  give  this  view  of  a  New-Tork  Theatre  a 
place  in  your  paper,  you  may,  perhaps,  hear  further  from  your 
friend, 

JONATHAN  0LD8TTUL 

Dbcbmbx*  a,  laot. 
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LETTEE  V. 

Sib,  —  I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  Theatre, 
which  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  are  spun  out  to  an  unreason- 
able length ;  for  thb  I  can  give  no  other  exciuse,  than  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  old  folks  to  be  tiresome,  and  so  I  shall 
proceed. 

I  had  chosen  a  seat  in  the  pit,  as  least  subject  to  annoyance 
from  a  habit  of  talking  loud  that  has  lately  crept  into  our 
theatres,  and  which  particularly  prevails  in  the  boxes.  In  old 
times,  people  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  the  play  and 
acting ;  but  I  now  find  that  it  begins  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  cofibe-house,  or  fashionable  lounge,  where  many  indulge  in 
loud  conversation,  without  any  regard  to  the  pain  it  inflicts  on 
their  more  attentive  neighbors.  As  this  conversation  is  gen- 
erally of  the  most  trifling  kind,  it  seldom  repays  the  latter  for 
the  inconvenience  they  suffer,  of  not  hearing  one  half  of  the 
play.  I  found,  however,  that  I  had  not  much  bettered  my  sit- 
uation ;  but  that  every  part  of  the  house  has  its  share  of  evils. 
Besides  those  I  had  already  suffered,  I  was  yet  to  undergo  a 
new  kind  of  torment  I  had  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  very 
obliging  personage,  who  had  seen  the  play  before,  and  was 
kindly  anticipating  every  scene,  and  informing  those  that  were, 
about  him  what  was  to  take  place,  —  to  prevent,  I  suppose,  any 
disagreeable  surprise  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
liable.  Had  there  been  anything  of  a  plot  to  the  play,  this 
might  have  been  a  serious  inconvenience  ;  but  as  the  piece  was 

TOL.IL  3 
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entirely  inuocent  of  everything  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  of  so 
much  importance.  As  I  generally  contrive  to  extract  amuse- 
ment from  everything  that  happens,  I  now  entertained  myself 
with  remarks  on  the  self-important  air  with  which  he  delivered 
his  information,  and  the  distressed  and  impatient  looks  of  his 
unwilling  auditors.  I  also  observed  that  he  made  several  mis- 
takes in  the  course  of  his  communications.  "  Now  you  11  see,^ 
said  he,  '*  the  queen  in  all  her  glory,  surrounded  with  her 
courtiers,  fine  as  fiddles,  and  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  stage 
like  rows  of  pewter  dishes.**  On  the  contrary,  we  were  presented 
with  tlie  portly  gentleman  and  his  ragged  regiment  of  bandittL 
Another  time  he  promised  us  a  regale  from  the  fool ;  but  wc 
were  presented  with  a  very  fine  speech  from  the  queen's  grin- 
ning coimsellor. 

]^Iy  country  neighbor  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  the 
performance,  though  he  did  not  half  the  time  understand 
what  was  going  forward.  He  sat  starif^g,  with  open  mouth,  at 
the  portly  gentleman,*  as  he  strode  across  the  stage  and  in  fu- 
rious rage  drew  his  sword  on  the  white  lion.  **  By  George,  but 
that 's  a  brave  fellow,"  said  he,  when  the  act  was  over ;  **  that 's 
what  you  call  first-rate  acting,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  it  is  what  the  critics  of  the  present  day  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  not  altogether  what  I  like.  You  should  have 
seen  an  actor  of  the  old  school  do  this  part ;  he  would  have 
given  it  to  some  purpose;  you  would  have  had  such  ranting 
and  roaring,  and  stamping  and  storming ;  to  be  sure,  this  hon- 
c*st  man  gives  us  a  bounce  now  and  tlien  in  the  true  old  style, 
but  in  the  main  he  seems  to  prefer  walking  on  plain  ground,  to 
trutting  on  the  stilts  used  by  the  tragic  heroes  of  my  day." 

This  is  the  chief  of  what  passed  between  me  and  my  com- 

*  Hodgkioson 
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pauion  during  the  play  and  entertainnient,  except  an  observap 
dun  of  his,  **  that  it  would  he  well  if  the  manager  was  to  drill  his 
nobility  and  gentry  now  and  then,  to  enable  them  to  go  through 
their  evolutions  with  more  grace  and  spirit"  This  put  me  in 
mind  of  something  my  cousin  Jack  said  to  the  same  purpose, 
though  he  went  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  reformation.  He  de- 
clared, ^  he  wished  sincerely  one  of  the  critics  of  the  day  would 
take  all  the  slab-shabs  of  the  theatre,  (like  cats  in  a  bag,)  and 
twig  the  whole  bunch.**  I  can't  say  but  I  like  Jack's  idea  well 
enough,  though  it  is  rather  a  severe  one. 

He  might  have  remarked  another  fault  that  prevails  among 
our  performers,  (though  I  don't  know  whether  it  occurred  this 
evening,)  of  dressing  for  the  same  piece  in  the  fashions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries,  so  that  while  one  actor  is  strutting 
about  tlie  stage  in  the  cuirass  and  helmet  of  Alexander, 
another,  dressed  up  in  a  gold-laced  coat  and  bag  wig,  with  a 
chapeau  de  bras  under  his  arm,  is  taking  snuff  in  the  fashion  of 
one  or  two  centuries  back,  and  perhaps  a  third  figures  in  Su- 
warrow  boots,  in  the  true  style  of  modern  buckism. 

"  But  what,  pray,  has  become  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tague, and  Earl  of  Warwick  ?  "  said  the  countryman,  afler  the 
entertainment  was  concluded.  ^  Their  names  make  a  great  ap- 
pearance on  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  them  in 
the  course  of  the  evening."  "  Very  true,  —  I  had  quite  forgot 
those  worthy  personages ;  but  I  suspect  they  have  been  behind 
the  scenes,  smoking  a  pipe  with  our  other  friends  incog.,  the 
Tripolitans.  We  must  not  be  particular  now-a-days,  my  friend. 
When  we  are  presented  with  a  battle  of  Hexham  without  fight- 
ing, and  a  Tripolitan  aflerpiece  without  even  a  Mahometan 
whisker,  we  nec^d  not  be  surprised  at  having  an  invisible  mar'- 
yiis  or  two  thrown  into  the  bargain^"   **  But  what  is  your  opin- 
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ion  of  the  house?"  said  I;  '^ don't  you  think  it  a  veiy  n^ 
Btantial,  solid-looking  building,  both  inside  and  out  ?  Obsenv 
what  a  fine  effect  the  dark  coloring  of  the  wall  has  upon  tlia 
white  faces  of  the  audience,  which  glare  like  the  stars  in  a  (bHc 
night  And  then,  what  can  be  more  pretty  than  the  paintings  in 
the  front  of  the  boxes,  —  those  little  masters  and  misses  sack- 
ing their  thumbs,  and  making  mouths  at  the  audience  ?" 

*^  Very  fine,  upon  my  word.    And  what,  pray,  is  the  use  of 
that  chandelier,  as  you  call  it,  that  is  hung  up  among  the  clouds, 
and  has  showered  down  its  favors  upon  my  coat  ?  " 

'*  Oh !  Uiat  is  to  illumine  the  heavens,  and  set  off  to  advantage 
the  little  periwig'd  Cupids,  tumbling  head  over  heels,  with 
which  tlic  painter  has  decorated  the  dome.  You  see  we  have 
no  need  of  the  chandelier  below,  as  here  the  house  is  perfectly 
well  illuminated  :  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  saving 
of  candle-light  if  the  manager  had  ordered  the  painter,  among 
his  other  pretty  designs,  to  paint  a  moon  up  there,'  or  if  he  was 
to  hang  up  that  sun  with  whose  intense  light  our  eyes  were 
greatly  annoyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  aflerpiece." 

**  But  don't  you  think,  after  all,  there  is  rather  a —  sort  of  a 
—  kind  of  a  heavyishness  about  the  house  ?  Don't  you  think 
it  has  a  little  of  an  under-groundish  appearance  ?  " 

To  this  I  could  make  no  answer.  I  must  confess  I  have  often 
thought  myself  the  house  had  a  dungeon-like  look  ;  so  I  pro- 
posed to  him  to  make  our  exit,  as  the  candles  were  putting  out, 
and  we  should  be  left  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  groping  our 
way  through  the  dismal  subterraneous  passage  that  leads  from 
the  pit,  and  passing  through  the  ragged  bridewell-looking  ante- 
chamber, we  once  more  emerged  into  the  purer  air  of  the  park, 
when  bidding  my  honest  countrynuin  good-night,  I  repaired 
home,  considerably  pleased  with  the  amusements  of  the  evening. 
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*TliiiS|  Mr.  EditOFi  have  I  given  you  an  account  of  the  chief 

^^dents  that  occurred  in  my  visit  to  the  Theatre.    I  have 

Aown  you  a  few  of  its  accommodations  and  its  imperfections. 

Those  who  visit  it  more  frequently,  may  be  able  to  give  you  a 

better  statement 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  for  the  benefit 
of  every  department  of  it    I  would  recommend  — 

To  the  actors — less  etiquette,  less  fustian,  less  buckram. 

To  the  orchestra — new  music,  and  more  of  it. 

To  the  pit  — -  patience,  clean  benches,  and  umbrellas. 

To  the  boxes, —  less  afiectation,  less  noise,  less  coxcombs. 

To  the  gaUery — less  grog,  and  better  constables ;  —  and. 

To  the  whole  house,  inside  and  out,  a  total  reformation. 

And  so  much  for  th%  Theatre. 

JONATHAN  OLDSTTLE. 
Dbcsmbeb  11, 1803. 


BIOORAPmCAL  SKETCHES. 


[The  Naval  Biogimphies  whSdi  fonow,  were  contrfbnted  to  die  '^Anaketii 
Maf^zine/*  a  monthly  periodicalf  published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  late  Ifoaei 
Thomas  of  that  city,  and  edited  br  the  author  daring  the  years  1813,  1814;  the 
period  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  national  character  was  so 
gallantly  sustained  on  the  ocean. 

The  "  Memoir  of  Thomas  Campbell,**  the  ScottM»h  poet,  wa«  originally  prefixed 
to  an  American  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1810,  and  was  transferred  to  the  **  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine  **  in  March,  1815,  revised  and  enlarged.  To  this  copy,  which  is 
the  one  here  introduced,  is  appended  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irvine:  re«>necting  Camp- 
l)ell,  written  after  the  poet's  death. 

The  notices  of  Allston  and  Talma  were  contributions,  the  first  to  "Duydc- 
inck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,'*  the  last  to  the  *'  Knickerbocker  Gal> 
lery,*'  the  title  of  a  collection  of  pieces  from  various  hands,  publbhed  in  1II66l'-> 
Ev.] 
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CAPTAIN   JAMES    LAWRENCE. 

To  speak  feelingly,  yet  temperately,  of  the  merits  of  tliosa 
wbo  have  bravely  fought  and  gloriously  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  biographer. 
Filled  with  admiration  of  their  valor,  and  sorrow  for  their  fate, 
we  feel  the  impotency  of  our  gratitude,  in  being  able  to  reward 
8uch  great  sacrifices  with  nothing  but  empty  applause.  Wc  are 
i^t,  therefore,  to  be  hurried  into  a  degree  of  eulogium,  which, 
however  sincere  and  acknowledged  at  the  time,  may  be  re- 
garded as  extravagant  by  the  dispassionate  eye  of  afler-years. 

We  feel  more  particularly  this  difficulty,  in  undertaking  to 
give  the  memoirs  of  one,  whose  excellent  qualities  and  gallant 
deeds  are  still  vivid  in  our  recollection,  and  whose  untimelv  end 
has  excited,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  Indeed,  the  popular  career  of  this  youthful  hero 
has  been  so  transient,  yet  dazzling,  as  almost  to  prevent  sober 
investigation.  Scarce  had  we  ceased  to  rejoice  in  his  victory, 
before  we  were  called  on  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  passed  before 
the  public  eye  like  a  star,  just  beaming  on  it  for  a  moment,  and 
falling  in  the  midst  of  his  brightness. 

Captain  James  Lawrence  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  October, 

1781,  at  Burlington,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    He  was  the 

2*  c 
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youngest  son  of  John  Lawrence,  Esq.  an  eminent  counsellor  at 
law  of  that  place.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth  his 
mother  died,  and  the  chaise  of  him  devolved  on  his  sisters,  to 
whom  he  ever  showed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  tender 
care  they  took  of  his  infant  years.  He  early  evinced  that  excel- 
lence of  heart  by  which  he  was  characterized  through  life; 
he  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child,  mild  in  his  disposition, 
and  of  the  most  gentle  and  engaging  manners.  He  was  scarce 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  expressed  a  decided  partiality  for 
a  seafaring  life ;  but  his  father  disapproving  of  it,  and  wishing 
him  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  his  strong  sense  of 
duty  induced  him  to  acquiesce.  He  went  through  the  common 
branches  of  education,  at  a  grammar-school,  at  Burlington, 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  tutors.  The 
pecuniary  misfortunes  of  his  father  prevented  his  receiving  a 
finished  education,  and  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  brother,  the  late 
John  Lawrence,  Esq.  who  then  resided  at  Woodbury.  He 
remained  for  two  years  in  this  situation,  vainly  striving  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  pursuits  wholly  repugnant  to  his  taste 
and  inclinations.  The  dry  studies  of  statutes  and  reporters,  the 
technical  rubbish,  and  dull  routine  of  a  lawyer's  office,  were 
little  calculated  to  please  an  imagination  teeming  with  the  ad> 
vcntiu*es,  the  wonders,  and  variety  of  the  seas.  At  length,  his 
father  being  dead,  and  his  strong  predilection  for  the  roving 
life  of  a  sailor  being  increased  by  every  attempt  to  curb  it,  his 
brother  yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Giiscomb,  at  Burlington,  to  acquire  the  principles 
of  navigation  and  naval  tactics.  He  remained  with  him  for 
three  months,  when,  his  intention  of  applying  for  a  situation  io 
the  navy  being  generally  known,  several  of  the  most  distin- 
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guished  gentlemen  of  the  State  interested  themselves  in  his  . 
behalf,  and  wrote  to  tlie  Navy  Department     The  succeeding 
mail  brought  him  a  midshipman's  warrant ;  and  between  the 
fige  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country. 

His  first  cruise  was  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  ship  Ganges^ 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Tingey.  In  this  and  several 
subsequent  cruises,  no  opportunity  occurred  to  call  forth  par- 
ticular services;  but  the  attention  and  intelligence  which  he 
uniformly  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  correct- 
ness of  his  deportment,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  gained 
him  the  approbation  of  his  commanders,  and  rendered  him  a 
favorite  with  his  associates  and  inferiors. 

When  the  war  was  declared  against  Tripoli,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  schooner 
Enterjmse.  While  in  this  command  he  volunteered  his  services 
in  the  hazardous  exploit  of  destroying  tlie  frigate  Philadelphia^ 
and  accompanied  Decatur  as  his  first  lieutenant  The  brilliant 
success  of  that  enterprise  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  gallantry 
and  skill  displayed  on  the  occasion,  Decatur  was  made  post- 
captain,  while  Lawrence,  in  common  with  the  other  officers  and 
crew,  were  voted  by  Congress  two  months'  extra  pay,  —  a  sordid 
and  paltry  reward,  which  he  immediately  declined. 

The  harbor  of  Tripoli  appears  to  have  been  the  school  of 

our  naval  heroes.    In  tracing  the  histories  of  those  who  have 

lately  distinguished  themselves,  we  are  always  led  to  the  coast 

of  Barbary  as  the  field  of  their  first  experience  and  young 

Achievement   The  concentration  of  our  little  navy  at  this  point, 

toon  afler  its  formation,  has  had  a  happy  effect  upon  its  char* 

a4:ter  and  fortunes.    The  officers  were  most  of  them  young  in 

years,  an  I  young  in  arms,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  enthu 
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siasm.  Such  is  the  time  to  form  generous  impreMons  ind 
strong  attachments.  It  was  there  they  grew  together  in  haWia 
of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship ;  and  to  the  noble  emulation 
of  so  many  young  minds  newly  entering  upon  an  adventurous 
profession,  may  be  attributed  that  enterprising  spirit  and  de- 
fiance of  danger  that  has  ever  since  distinguished  our  navy. 

Afler  continuing;  in  the  Mediterranean  about  three  vears  and 
a  half,  I^iwrence  returned  to  the  United  States  with  Commodore 
Preble,  and  was  again  sent  out  on  that  station,  as  commander 
of  Gun-boat  No.  6,  in  which  he  remained  for  sixteen  montlis. 
Since  that  time  he  has  acted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Oonstitih 
tion,  and  as  commander  of  the  Vtxefi,  W'Up^  Argus,  and  BomeL 
In  1808  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Montaudevert  a 
respectable  merchant  of  New  York,  to  whom  he  made  one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  of  husbands. 

At  the  conmicncement  of  the  present  war  he  sailed  in  the 
Hornet  sloop-of-war,  as  part  of  the  squadron  that  cniised  under 
Commodore  Rodjxers.  While  absent  on  tliis  cruise  Lieutenant 
Morris  was  pn)nioted  to  the  rank  of  post-captiin,  for  his  bravery 
and  skill  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constihttion  in  her  action 
with  the  Guem'ere,  This  appointment  as  it  raised  him  two 
grades,  and  placed  him  over  the  heads  of  older  officers,  gave 
great  offence  to  many  of  the  navy,  who  could  not  brook  that 
the  regular  rules  of  the  service  should  be  infringed.  It  i**as 
thought  particularly  imjust,  as  giving  him  rank  above  Law- 
rence, who  had  equally  distinguished  himself  as  first  lieutenant 
of  Decatur,  in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  and 
who,  at  present,  was  but  master  and  commander. 

On  returning  from  his  cruise  Captain  Lawrence,  afler  con- 
sulting with  Commodores  Rodgers  and  Bainbridge,  and  with 
other  experienced  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  addressed  a  meinorial 
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to  the  Senate  and  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where- 
in, after  the  fullest  acknowledgments  of  the  great  merits  and 
services  of  Captain  Morris,  he  remonstrated  in  the  most  tem- 
perate and  respectful,  but  firm  and  manly  language,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  his  p /emotion,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
naval  precedence,  and  particularly  hard  as  it  respected  himsel£ 
At  the  same  time,  he  frankly  mentioned  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled, however  reluctant,  to  leave  the  service,  if  thus  im- 
properly outranked. 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  was  singularly  brief;  barely  ob- 
serving, that  if  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  service  without 
a  cause,  there  would  still  remain  heroes  and  patriots  to  support 
the  honor  of  the  flag.  There  was  a  laconic  severity  in  this 
reply  calculated  to  cut  a  man  of  feeling  to  the  heart,  and  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  fair  and  candid  remon- 
strnnce  of  Lawrence. 

^Vhere  men  are  fighting  for  honor  rather  than  profit,  the 
utmost  delicacy  should  be  observed  towards  their  high-toned 
feelings.  Those  complaints  which  spring  from  wounded  pride, 
and  the  jealousy  of  station,  should  never  be  regarded  lightly. 
The  best  soldiers  are  ever  most  tenacious  of  their  rank ;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  he  who  hazards  everything  for  distinc- 
tion, will  be  careless  of  it  afler  it  b  attained.  Fortunately, 
Lawrence  had  again  departed  on  a  cruise  before  this  letter 
arrived,  which  otherwise  might  have  driven  from  the  service 
one  of  our  most  meritorious  oflicers. 

This  second  cruise  was  in  company  with  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  who  commanded  the  Constitution,  While  cruising  off 
the  Brazils  they  fell  in  with  the  Bonne  Oitoyenne,  a  British 
ship-of-war,  having  on  board  a  large  amount  of  specie,  and 
diased  her  into  St  Salvadore.    Notwithstanding  that  she  was 
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a  larger  vessel,  and  of  a  greater  force  in  guns  and  men  than 
the  Hornet,  yet  Captain  Lawrence  sent  a  challenge  to  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Green,  pledging  his  honor  that  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  any  other  American  vessel  should  interfere. 
Commodore  Bainbridge  made  a  similar  pledge  on  his  own  part ; 
but  the  British  commander  declined  tlie  combat,  alleging  thai 
though  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  event  of  such  a  rencounter 
would  be  favorable  to  his  ship,  *^  yet  he  was  equally  convinced 
that  Commodore  Bainbridge  could  not  swerve  so  much  from 
the  paramount  duty  he  owed  his  country  as  to  become  an  in- 
active spectator,  and  see  a  ship  belonging  to  the  very  squadron 
under  his  orders,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

To  make  him  easy  on  this  point,  Conmiodore  Bainbridge  le 
the  Ilurnvt  four  days  togetlier  off  the  harbor  in  which  the  Bon 
Citoyennv  laid,  and  from  which  she  could  discover  that  he 
not  Mitliiu  forty  miles  of  it  He  aflerwards  went  into  the  harboi 
and  remained  there  three  days,  where  he  might  at  any  tim 
have  been  detained  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  request  of  Captai 
Green,  if  disposed  to  combat  the  Hornet.  At  length  the 
stitution  went  off  altogether,  leaving  Lawrence  to  blockade  th< 
Bonne  Citot/enney  which  he  did  for  nearly  a  month,  Captain 
Green  not  thinking  proper  to  risk  an  encounter.  It  is  possible 
tliat  having  an  important  public  trust  in  charge,  and  sailing 
under  particular  orders,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to 
depart  from  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and  risk  his  vessel  in  a 
contest  for  mere  individual  reputation.  But  if  such  were  his 
reasons,  he  should  have  stated  them  when  he  refused  to  accept 
the  challenge. 

On  the  24th  of  January  Captain  Lawrence  was  obliged  tc 
shift  his  cruising-ground,  by  the  arrival  of  the  MmUagUy  74, 
which  had  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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relieving  the  Bonne  Oitoyenne  and  a  British  packet  of  12  guns, 
which  likewise  lay  at  St  Salvadore.  At  length,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  February,  when  cruising  off  Demarara,  the 
Hornet  fell  in  with  the  British  brig  Peacock^  Captain  Peake,  a 
vessel  of  about  equal  force.  The  contest  commenced  within 
half-pistol  shot,  and  so  tremendous  was  the  fire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  in  less  than  Rfleen  minutes  tlie  enemy  surrendered, 
and  made  signal  of  distress,  being  in  a  sinking  condition.  Her 
mainmast  shortly  went  by  the  board,  and  she  was  left  such  an 
absolute  wreck,  that,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  was  made 
to  keep  her  afloat  until  the  prisoners  could  be  removed,  she 
sunk  with  thirteen  of  her  crew,  and  three  brave  American  tars, 
who  thus  nobly  perished  in  relieving  a  conquered  foe.  The 
slaughter  on  board  of  the  Peacock  was  very  severe ;  among  the 
slain  was  found  the  body  of  her  commander,  Captain  Pcake. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  action ;  the  last 
wound  proved  fatal.  His  body  was  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  his 
vessel,  and  laid  in  the  cabin  to  sink  with  her,  —  a  shroud  and 
sepulchre  worthy  so  brave  a  sailor. 

During  the  battle  the  British  brig  LEspeigle^  mounting  15 
two  and  thirty  pound  carronades  and  two  long  nines,  lay  at  an- 
chor, about  six  miles  in  shore.     Being  apprehensive  that  she 
Would  beat  out  to  the  assistance  of  her  consort  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  put  the  Hornet  in  a  situation  for  action, 
and  in  about  three  hours  she  was  in  complete  preparation,  but 
Uic  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  attack. 

The  conduct  of  Lawrence  towards  his  prisoners  was  such,  as, 
^*e  are  proud  to  say,  has  uniformly  characterized  the  officers 
of  our  navy.  They  have  ever  displayed  the  liberality  and  scni- 
piilous  delicacy  of  generous  minds  towards  those  whom  the  for« 
tune  of  war  has  thrown  in  their  power ;  and  thus  ha\e  ^otl  V^^ 
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their  magnanimity  those  whom  they  have  conquered  by  iUa 
valor.    The  officers  of  the  Peacock  were  so  afiected  by  the 
treatment  they  received  from  Captiin  Lawrence,  that  on  their 
arrival   at   New  York  they  made  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
in  the  public  paj)ers.    To  use  their  own  expressive  phnse, 
'*  they  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners,"    Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  highly  to  the  honor  of  the  brave 
tars  of  the  Hvmct.     Findinc'  that  the  crew  of  the  Peaeod:  had 
lost  all  their  clothing  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  vessel,  thej 
made  a  subscription,  and  from  their  own  wardrobes  supplied 
each  man  with  two  shirts,  and  a  blue  jacket  and  trowsers.  Sudi 
may  rough  sailors  be  made,  when  they  have  before  them  the 
example  of  high-minded  men.     lliey  are  beings  of  but  little 
reflection,  o|)en  to  the  impulse  and  excitement  of  the  moment; 
and  it  dcpenils  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  officers,  whether* 
undrr  a  Lawrence,  they  shall  ennoble  themselves  by  genero"*** 
actions,  or,  under  a  Cockburn,  be  hurried  away  into  scenes    ^ 
unpremeditated  atrocity. 

On  returning  to  this  country  Captain  Lawrence  was  recei\^^^ 
with  groat  distinction  and  applause,  and  various  public  bod^ 
conferred  on  him  peculiar  tokens  of  approbation.  While  abscr^    ^^ 
the  rank  of  post-cajitain  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  shorC^^  ^ 
after  his  return  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  it 


Navy,  oftering  him  the  conunand  of  the  frigate  Constitntio 
provided  neither  Captains  Porter  or  Kvans  applied  for  it,  ihc^'  ^ 
being  older  officei*s.  Captain  Lawrence  respectfully  decline-  ^ 
this  conditional  appointment,  for  satisfactory  re:isons  which  h 
stated  to  the  Secretary.  He  then  received  an  imcondition 
appointment  to  that  frigate,  and  directions  to  sxiperintend  tli 
Navy  Yard  at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Ludlow.  Th^^ 
next  day,  to  his  great  suq)rise  and  chagrin,  he  received  counter^ 
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orders,  with  instructions  to  take  command  of  the  frigate  Cheaa* 
feakcy  then  lying  at  Boston,  nearly  ready  for  sea.  This  appoint- 
ment was  particularly  disagreable  to  him.  lie  was  prejudiced 
against  the  Cheaapeake^  both  from  her  being  considered  the 
worst  ship  in  our  navy,  and  from  having  been  in  a  manner  dis- 
graced in  the  affair  with  the  Leopard,  This  last  circumstance 
had  acquired  her  the  character  of  an  unlucky  ship,  —  the  worst 
of  stigmas  among  sailors,  who  are  devout  believers  in  good  and 
bad  luck ;  and  so  detrimental  was  it  to  this  vessel,  that  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  recruit  crews  for  her. 

The  extreme  repugnance  that  Capt  Lawrence  felt  to  this 
ap|H>intment  induced  him  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
requesting  to  be  continued  in  the  command  of  the  Hornet 
Besides,  it  was  his  wish  to  remain  some  short  time  in  port,  and 
enjoy  a  little  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family :  particularly  as 
his  wife  was  in  that  delicate  situation  that  most  calls  forth  the 
tenderness  and  solicitude  of  an  affectionate  husband.  But 
though  he  wrote  four  letters  successively  to  the  Secretary,  he 
never  received  an  answer,  and  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  ac- 
quiesce. 

While  laying  in  Boston  Roads,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  Shannon  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and  made  signals 
expressive  of  a  challenge.  The  brave  Lawrence  immediately 
determined  on  accepting  it,  though  conscious  at  the  time  of  the 
great  disparity  between  the  two  ships.  The  Shannon  was  a 
prime  vessel,  equipped  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  combating  advantageously  one  of  our  largest 
frigates.  She  had  an  unusually  numerous  crew  of  picked  men, 
*^horoughIy  disciplined  and  well- officered  She  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Broke,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  officers  in  the 
lerrice,  who  fought  merely  for  reputation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Chesapeake  was  an  indiffereDt  ship 
widi  a  crew,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  newly  recruited,  and 
not  brought  into  proper  discipline.  They  were  strangers  to 
their  commander,  who  had  not  had  time  to  prodtice  that  perfect 
suburdination,  yet  strong  personal  attachment,  which  he  had 
the  talent  of  creating  wherever  he  conmianded  His  first  lieu- 
tenant was  sick  on  shore  ;  the  other  officers,  though  meritoriuus, 
were  young  men ;  two  of  them  were  mere  acting  lieutenants ; 
most  of  them  recently  appointed  to  the  ship,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  men.  Those  who  are  in  the  least  informed  in  nautical 
affairs,  must  perceive  the  greatness  of  these  disadvantages. 

The  most  earnest  endeavors  were  used,  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge  and  other  genUeraen  of  nice  honor  and  sound 
experience,  to  dissuade  Captain  Lawrence  from  what  was 
considered  a  rash  and  unnecessary  exposure.  He  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  force  of  their  reasons,  but  persisted  in  his 
determination.  He  was  pecidiarly  situated ;  lie  had  fonnerly 
challenged  the  Bonne  Citoyenney  and  should  he  decline  a  similai 
challenge,  it  might  subject  him  to  sneers  and  misrepresenta 
tions.  Among  the  other  unfortunate  circumstances  that  at- 
tended this  ill-starred  battle,  was  the  delay  of  a  written  chal- 
lenge from  Captain  Broke,  which  did  not  arrive  until  afler 
Captain  Lawrence  had  sailed.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  couched 
in  the  most  frank  and  courteous  language  ;  minutely  detailing 
the  force  of  his  ship ;  and  offering,  if  the  Chesapeake  should 
not  be  completely  prepared,  to  cruise  off  and  on  imtil  such 
time  as  she  made  a  specified  signal  of  being  ready  for  tlie  con- 
flict. It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  Captain  Lawrence  did 
not  receive  this  gallant  challenge,  as  it  would  have  given  hiiu 
time  U)  put  his  ship  in  proper  order,  and  spared  him  the  neces< 
sity  of  hurr}'ing  out  in  his  unprepared  condition,  to  so  fomaal 
and  iiiomcntous  an  encounter. 
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After  getting  the  ship  under  way^  he  called  the  crew  together 
and  having  ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted,  bearing  die 
motto,  **  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  he,  according  to  custom, 
made  them  a  short  harangue.  While  he  was  speaking  several 
murmurs  were  heard,  and  strong  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
appeared  in  the  manners  and  countenances  of  the  crew.  After 
he  had  finished,  a  scoundrel  Portuguese,  who  was  boatswain's 
mate,  and  acted  as  spokesman  to  the  murmurers,  replied  to 
Captain  Lawrence  in  an  insolent  manner,  complaining,  among 
otlicr  things,  diat  they  had  not  been  paid  their  prize-money, 
which  had  been  due  for  some  time  past 

The  critical  nature  of  the  moment,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  his  crew,  would  not  allow  Captain 
Lawrence  to  notice  such  dastardly  and  mutinous  conduct  in  the 
manner  it  deserved.  He  dared  not  thwart  the  humors  of  men, 
over  whose  affections  he  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  any  in- 
fluence, and  tlierefore  ordered  the  purser  to  take  them  below 
and  give  them  checks  for  their  prize-money,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

We  dwell  on  these  particulars  to  show  the  disastrous  and  dis- 
heartening circumstances  under  which  Captain  Lawrence  went 
forth  to  this  battle,  —  circunistances  which  shook  even  his  calm 
and  manly  breast,  and  filled  him  with  a  despondency  unusual 
to  his  nature.  Justice  to  tlie  memory  of  this  invaluable  officer 
requires  that  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  fought  should 
be  made  public* 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  that  the  Chesa- 
peake put  to  sea.  The  Shannon^  on  seeing  her  come  out,  bore 
uway,  and  the  other  followed.    At  4  p.  m.  the  Chesapeake  haled 

•  The  particulars  of  this  action  are  chiefly  given  from  a  conversation  with  cut 
•f  tira  officers  of  the  Chesapeake;  and  we  believe  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic. 
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Up  and  fired  a  gun ;  the  ^tmnon  then  hove  to.  The  vesMb 
manoeuvred  in  awful  silence,  until  H-ithin  pistol-shot,  when  the 
S/tannon  opened  her  fire,  and  both  vessels  almost  at  the  same 
moment  poured  forth  tremendous  broadsides.  The  execution 
in  both  sliips  was  terrible,  but  the  fire  of  the  Shannon  was  pe< 
culiarly  fatal,  not  only  making  great  slaughter  among  the  men, 
but  cutting  down  some  of  the  most  valuable  officers.  The  very 
first  shot  killed  Mr.  White,  sailing-master  of  the  C^egapeakejUa 
excellent  officer,  whose  loss  at  such  a  moment  was  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  fourth  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ballard,  received  also 
a  mortal  wound  in  this  broadside,  and  at  the  same  moment  .^^t 
Captain  Lawrence  was  shot  through  the  leg  with  a  musket-bdl ;    ^    ; 

he  however  supjwrted  himself  on  the  companion-way,  and  con-  -^ 

tinned  to  give  his  orders  with  his  usual  coolness.     About  three 
broiidsidcs  were  exchanged,  which,  from  the  closeness  of  the 
ships,  weic  dreadfully  destructive.     The  Chesapeake  had  threes 
men  shot  from  her  helm  successively,  each  taking  it  as  the  other' 
fell ;  this  of  course  produced  irregularity  in  the  steering,  an< 
the   consequence  was,  that  her  anchor  caught  in  one  of  th< 
SJtannon^s  after  ports.   She  was  thus  in  a  position  where  her  guns< 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  while  the  latter 
was  enabled  to  fire  raking  shots  from  her  foremost  guns,  which 
swept  the  upper  decks  of  the   C7iesapeake,  killing  or  woimding 
the  greater  portion  of  the  men.     A  hand-grenade  was  thrown 
on  the  quarter-deck,  which  set  fire  to  some  musket-cartridges, 
but  did  no  other  damage. 

In  this  state  of  carnage  and  exposure  about  twenty  of  the 
ShnnnorCs  men,  seeing  a  favorable  opportimity  for  boardings 
without  waiting  for  orders,  jumped  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesa- 
\ieake.  Captain  Lawrence  had  scarce  time  to  call  his  boarderSi 
when  he  received  a  second  and  mortal  wound  from  a  musket 
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ball,  which  lodged  in  his  intestines.  Lieutenant  Cox,  who  com* 
manded  the  second  division,  rushed  up  at  the  call  for  the  board- 
ers, but  came  just  in  time  to  receive  his  falling  commander. 
lie  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  below,  when  Captain  Broke, 
accompanied  by  his  first  lieutenant,  and  followed  by  his  regular 
boarders,  sprang  on  board  the  Chesapeake.  The  brave  Law- 
rence saw  the  overwhelming  danger ;  his  last  words,  as  he  was 
home  bleeding  from  the  deck,  were,  ^  Don't  surrender  the 
shipr 

Samuel  I^vermore,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  from  personal  attach- 
ment to  Captain  Lawrence  had  accompanied  him  in  tliis  cruise 
as  chaplun,  attempted  to  revenge  his  fall.     He  shot  at  Captain 
Broke,  but  missed  him  ;  the  latter  made  a  cut  at  his  head,  which 
Livermore  warded  off,  but  in  so  doing  received  a  severe  wound 
in  tlie  arm.    The  only  officer  that  now  remained  on  the  upper 
deck  was  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  who  was  so  entirely  weakened  and 
disabled  by  repeated  wounds,  received  early  in  the  action,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  personal  resbtance.     Owing  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men,  therefore,  that  survived  on  the  up- 
per deck,  having  no  officer  to  head  them,  the  British  succeeded 
10  securing  complete  possession,  before  those  from  below  could 
get  up.     Lieutenant  Budd,  who  had  commanded  tlie  first  divi- 
sion below,  being  informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  up  with  some 
men,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and  cut  down 
immediately.    Great  embarrassment  took  place,  in  consequence 
(•f  the  officers  being  unacquainted  with  the  crew.     Li  one  in- 
stance in  particular.  Lieutenant  Cox,  on  mounting  tlie  deck, 
joined  a  party  of  the  enemy  through  mistake,  and  was  made 
sensible  of  his  error  by  their  cutting  at  him  with  their  sabres. 

While  this  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion  was  going  on  above, 
Obtain  Lawrence,  who  was  lying  in  the  wardroom  in  excru« 
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dating  psun,  hearing  the  firing  cease,  forgot  the  angiush  of  hii 
wounds ;  having  no  officer  near  him,  he  ordered  the  surgeon  to 
Itastcn  on  deck  and  tell  the  officers  to  fight  on  to  the  last,  and 
never  to  strike  the  colore;  adding,  ''They  shall  wave  while  I 
live."  The  fate  of  the  batUe,  however,  was  decided.  Finding 
all  further  resistance  vain,  and  a  mere  waste  of  life,  Lieutenant 
Ludlow  gave  up  the  ship;  after  which  he  received  a  sabrt 
wound  in  the  head  from  one  of  the  Shannon  $  crew,  which  frac- 
tured his  skull  and  ultimately  proved  mortal.  He  was  one  of  *^ft&f 
the  most  promising  officers  of  his  age  in  the  service,  highly  "^r-Jy 
esteemed  for  his  professional  talents,  and  beloved  for  the 
erous  qualities  that  adorned  his  private  character. 

llius  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  combats 
naval  record.  From  the  peculiar  accidents  that  attended  it,  the^  m-i^i 
battle  was  short,  desperate,  and  bloody.  So  long  as  the  cannon-.^iK'^n' 
ading  continued,  the  C/iesapeake  is  said  to  have  clearly  had  ih^M^hi 
advantage ;  and  had  the  ships  not  ran  foul,  it  is  probable^  f^Dh 
she  would  have  captured  the  Shannon.  Though  considerably  ff^=->lj 
damaged  in  her  upper  works,  and  pierced  with  some  shot-holes^^  -H^ 
in  her  hull,  yet  she  had  sustained  no  injury  to  affect  her  safety  ^^C^ 
whereas  the  Shannon  had  received  several  shots  between  wini^-^'^^"*^ 
and  water,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  sustained  the 
tion  long.  The  havoc  on  both  sides  was  dreadful ;  but  to  thi 
singular  circumstance  of  having  every  officer  on  the  upper  decl 
either  killed  or  wounded,  early  in  the  action,  may  chiefly  be 
tributed  the  loss  of  the  Cheiopeake. 

There  have  been  various  vague  complaints  circiUated  of  th^     -^ 
excesses  of  the  victors,  and  of  their  treatment  of  our  crew  aile=:==  ^ 
the  surrender.    These  have  been,  as  usual,  dwelt  on  and  magi  "^ 
nified,  and  made  subjects  of  national  aspersion.    Nothing 
be  more  illiberal  than  this.    Where  the  scene  of  conflict  is  tn 
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multuous  and  sanguinary,  and  the  struggle  desperate,  as  in  the 
boarding  of  a  ship,  excesses  will  take  place  among  the  men 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  They  are  the  inevitable  m- 
cidents  of  war,  and  should  never  be  held  up  to  provoke  national 
abhorrence  or  retaliation.  Indeed,  they  are  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
represented by  partial  and  distorted  accounts,  that  very  little 
faith  is  ever  to  be  placed  in  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
report,  that  the  enemy  discharged  several  muskets  into  the 
cockpit  after  the  ship  had  been  given  up.  This,  in  fact,  was 
provoked  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  boy  below,  who  shot  down  tho 
sentinel  stationed  at  the  gangway,  and  thus  produced  a  mo< 
mentary  exasperation,  and  an  alarm  that  our  men  were  rising. 
It  should  be  recollected,  likewise,  that  our  flag  was  not  struck, 
but  was  haled  down  by  the  enemy ;  consequently,  the  surren- 
der of  the  ship  was  not  immediately  known  throughout,  and  the 
struggle  continued  in  various  places,  before  the  proper  orders 
could  be  communicated.  It  is  wearisome  and  disgusting  to  ob* 
serve  the  war  of  slander  kept  up  by  the  little  minds  of  both 
countries,  therein  every  paltry  misdeed  of  a  paltry  individual 
is  insidiously  trumpeted  forth  as  a  stigma  on  the  respective 
naton.  By  these  means  are  engendered  lasting  roots  of  bitter- 
ness, that  give  an  implacable  spirit  to  the  actual  hostility  of  the 
times,  and  will  remain  afler  the  present  strife  shall  have  passed 
away.  As  the  nations  must  inevitably,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period,  come  once  more  together  in  the  relations  of  amity  and 
commerce,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  as  little  private  animosity  may 
be  encouraged  as  possible  ;  so  that  though  we  may  contend  for 
ri<;hts  and  interests,  we  may  never  cease  to  esteem  and  respect 
each  other. 

The  two  ships  presented  dismal  spectacles  after  the  battle. 
Crowded  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  they  resembled  float 
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ing  hospitals,  sending  forth  groans  at  every  rolL    The  hitft 
Broke  lay  delirious  from  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  heis  saiA 
to  have  received  while  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  shuighter  0^ 
some  of  our  men  who  had  surrendered.     In  his  rational  iDte<^ 
vals  he  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courage  aia^ 
skill  of  Lawrence,  and  of  ^  the  galknt  and  masterly  style  "  i  '^ 
which  he  brought  the  Chesapeake  into  tction. 

The  wounds  of  Captain  Lawrence  rendered  it  imposfflble 
remove  him  afler  the  battle,  and  his  caUn  being  veiy  mnc 
shattered,  he  remained  in  the  wardroom.     Here  he  lay,  attende^^^  ^ 
by  his  own  surgeon,  and  surrounded  by  his  brave  and  suiTerin — -«S 
officers.     He  made  no  comment  on  the  battle,  nor  indeed 
heard  to  utter  a  word,  except  to  make  such  simple  requests 
his  necessities  required.     In  this  way  he  lingered  tlirough  fincr::^^— *' 
days,  in  extreme  bodily  pain,  and  the  silent  melancholy  of  * 

])roud  and  noble  heart,  and  then   expired.      His  body 
wrapped  in  the  colors  of  his  ship  and  laid  on  the  quai 
of  the  Chesapeake^  to  be  conveyed  to  Halifax  for  interment 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of 

nearly  sixteen  of  which  had  been  honorably  expended  in  th • 

service  of  his  country.     He  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the  highi 
order,  producing  perfect  obedience  and  subordination  withoi 
severity.     His  men  became  zealously  devoted  to  him,  and  read; 
to  do  through  affection  what  severity  would  never  have  con*^^ 
pelted.     He  was  scrupulously  correct  in  his  principles,  delicat^^ 
in  his  sense  of  honor ;  and  to  his  extreme  jealousy  of  reputatior* 
he  fell  a  victim,  in  daring  an  ill-matched  encounter,  which  pni^ 
dence  would  have  justified  him  in  declining.    In  battle,  wherc^ 
lii.s  lofty  and  commanding  person  made  him  conspicuous,  th^ 
c:ilm,  collected  courage  and  elevated  tranquillity  which  htt 
maintained  in  tiie  midst  of  peril,  imparted  a  confidence  to  every 
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tMisom.     In  the  hour  of  victory  he  was  moderate  and  unassuiii- 
«ji^ ;   towards  the  vanquished  he  was  gentle,  generous,  and 
numane.    Bat  it  is  on  the  amiable  qualities  that  adorned  his 
x>rivate  character,  that  his  friends  ^nll  hang  with  the  fondest 
v-emembrance,  —  that  bland  philanthropy  that  emanated  from 
every  look,  that  breathed  forth  in  every  accent,  that  gave  a 
^rrace  to  every  action.     Ilis  was  a  general  benevolence,  that, 
like  a  lambent  flame,  shed  its  cheering  rays  throughout  the 
adhere  of  his  influence,  warning  and  gladdening  every  heart, 
cuid  lighting  up  every  countenance  into  smiles.    But  there  is 
Cfne  little  circle  on  whose  sacred  sorrows  even  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathy dares  not  intrude.     His  brother  being  dead,  he  was  the 
last  male  branch  of  a  family  who  looked  up  to  him  as  its  oma- 
xnent  and  pride.    His  fraternal  tenderness  was  the  prop  and 
^»n8olation  of  two  widowed  sisters,  and  in  him  their  helpless 
oflfopring  found  a  father.    He  left,  also,  a  wife  and  two  young 
cshildren,  to  whom  he  was  ferventiy  attached.    The  critical  situ- 
flttioii  of  the  former  was  one  of  those  cares  which  preyed  upon 
Ills  mind  at  the  time  he  went  forth  to  battie.    The  utmost  pre- 
oautions  had  been  taken  by  her  relatives,  to  keep  from  her  the 
Ifcnowledge  of  her  husband's  fate ;   their  anxiety  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who,  we  trust,  will  inherit  the  vir- 
tues and  emulate  the  actions  of  his  father.    The  unfortunate 
mother  is  now  slowly  recovering  from  a  long  and  dangerous  con- 
finement ;  but  has  yet  to  learn  the  heart-rending  intelligence, 
that  the  infant  in  her  arms  is  fatherless. 

Tliere  is  a  touching  pathos  about  the  death  of  this  estimable 
officer,  that  endears  him  more  to  us  than  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful. The  prosperous  conqueror  is  an  object  of  admiration, 
^t  in  some  measure  of  envy ;  whatever  gratitude  we  feel  for 

^  services,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  repaid  by  the  plaudits  h© 
v^u  n.  3  D 
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enjoys.  But  he  who  falls  a  martyr  to  his  country's  omse  ez 
cites  the  fulness  of  public  sympathy.  Envy  cannot  repine  at 
laurels  so  dearly  purchased,  and  gratitude  feels  that  he  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  rewards.  The  last  sad  scene' of  his  life 
hallows  his  memory ;  it  remains  sacred  by  misfortune,  and  hon- 
ored, not  by  the  acclamations,  but  the  tears  of  his  countrynicc 
The  idea  of  Lawrence,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
stretched  upon  hb  deck,  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  his  country,  — 
tliat  flag  which  he  had  contributed  to  ennoble,  and  had  died  to 
defend, —  is  a  picture  that  will  remain  treasured  up  in  the  dear- 
est recollections  of  every  American.  His  will  form  one  of  those 
talismanic  names  which  every  nation  preserves  as  watchwords 
for  patriotism  and  valor. 

Deeply,  therefore,  as  every  bosom  must  lament  the  fall  of  so 
gallant  and  amiable  an  officer,  there  are  some  reflections  con- 
soling to  the  pride  of  friendship,  and  which  may  soothe,  though 
they  cannot  prevent,  the  bitter  tear  of  afiectiou.  lie  fell  before 
his  flag  was  struck.  His  fall  was  the  cause,  not  the  consequence, 
of  defeat  He  fell  covered  with  glory,  in  the  flower  of  his  days, 
in  the  perfection  of  mental  and  personal  endowment,  and  the 
freshness  of  reputation ;  thus  leaving  in  every  mind  the  full  and 
perfect  image  of  a  hero.  However  we  may  deplore  the  stroke 
of  death,  his  visits  are  occasionally  well  timed  for  his  victim  ;  he 
sets  a  seal  uiK)n  the  fame  of  the  illustrious,  flxing  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident  or  change.  And  where  is  the  son  of  honor 
panting  for  distinction,  who  would  not  rather,  like  Lawrence,  be 
snatclied  away  in  the  brightness  of  youth  and  glory,  than  dwin- 
dle dow^n  to  what  is  termed  a  good  old  age,  weiu*  his  reputation 
to  the  shreds,  and  leave  behind  him  nothing  but  the  remem- 
Drance  of  decrepitude  and  imbecility. 

With  feelincrs  that  swell  our  hearts  do  we  notice  the  honon 
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to  the  remains  of  the  brave  Lawrence  at  Halifax.  When 
the  ships  arrived  in  port,  a  generous  concern  was  expressed  for 
his  &te.  The  recollection  of  his  humanity  towards  the  crew  of 
the  Peacock  was  still  fresh  in  every  mind.  His  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonials  and  an  affecting  so- 
lemnity. His  pall  was  supported  by  the  oldest  captains  in  the 
British  service  that  were  in  Halifax ;  and  the  naval  officers 
crowded  to  yield  the  last  sad  honors  to  a  man  who  was  late 
their  (be,  but  now  their  foe  no  longer.  There  is  a  sympathy 
between  gallant  souls  that  knows  no  distinction  of  clime  or 
nation.  They  honor  in  each  other  what  they  feel  proud  of  in 
themselves.  The  group  that  gathered  round  the  grave  of  Law- 
rence presented  a  scene  worthy  of  the  heroic  days  of  chivalry. 
It  was  a  complete  triumph  of  the  nobler  feelings  over  the  sav- 
age passions  of  war.  We  know  not  where  most  to  bestow  our 
admiration,  —  on  the  living,  who  showed  such  generous  sensi' 
bility  to  departed  virtue,  or  on  the  dead,  in  being  worthy  of  such 
obsequies  from  such  spirits.  It  is  by  deeds  like  these  that  we 
really  feel  ourselves  subdued.  The  conflict  of  arms  is  ferocious, 
and  triumph  does  but  engender  more  deadly  hostility  ;  but  the 
contest  of  magnanimity  calls  forth  the  better  feelings,  and  the 
conquest  is  over  the  affections.  We  hope  that  in  such  a  con- 
test we  may  never  be  outdone  ;  but  that  the  present  unhappy 
war  may  be  continually  softened  and  adorned  by  similar  acts 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  on  either  part,  thus  sowing  among 
present  hostilities  the  quickening  seeds  of  future  friendship* 

As  to  the  event  of  this  battle,  deeply  as  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  so  many  valuable  lives,  we  feel  no  further  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion. Brilliant  as  the  victory  undoubtedly  was  to  the  conquer- 
ors, our  nation  lost  nothing  of  honor  in  the  conflict  The  ship 
was  gallantly  and  bloodily  defended  to  the  last,  and  was  lost,  not 
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throiigli  want  of  good  conduct  or  determined  brayeiy,  but 
from  the  unavoidable  chances  of  battle.*  It  was  a  victoi; 
^'  over  which  tlie  conqueror  mourned  —  so  many  sufiered* 
We  will  not  enter  into  any  mechanical  measurement  of  feet  and 
inches,  or  any  nice  calculation  of  force ;  whether  she  had  a 
dozen  men  more  or  less,  or  were  able  to  throw  a  few  pounds 
more  or  less  of  ball,  than  her  adversary,  by  way  of  accounting 
for  her  defeat ;  we  leave  to  nicer  calculators  to  balance  skill  and 
courage  against  timber  and  old  iron,  and  mete  out  victories  I^ 
the  square  and  the  steelyard.  The  question  of  naval  superi- 
ority, about  which  so  much  useless  anxiety  has  been  manifested 
of  late,  and  which  we  fear  will  cause  a  vast  deal  of  strife  and 
ill-blood  before  it  is  put  to  rest,  was  in  our  opinion  settled  long 
since,  in  the  course  of  the  five  preceding  battles.  From  a  gen- 
eral examination  of  these  battles,  it  appears  clearly  to  us  that, 
under  equal  circumstances  of  force  and  preparation,  the  nations 
arc  equal  on  the  ocean  ;  and  the  result  of  any  contest  between 
well-matched  ships,  would  depend  entirely  on  accident  This, 
without  any  charge  of  vanity,  we  may  certainly  claim  :  tlie  Brit- 
ish, in  justice  and  candor,  must  admit  as  much,  and  it  would  be 
arrogant  in  us  to  insist  on  anything  more. 

Our  officers  have  hitherto  been  fighting  under  superior  ex- 
citement to  the  British.  They  have  been  eager  to  establish  a 
name,  and  from  their  limited  number,  each  has  felt  as  if  individ- 
ually responsible  for  the  reputation  of  the  Navy.     Besides,  the 

•  In  thin  we  ^cak  of  the  loyal  and  reallr  American  part  of  the  crew.  "• 
have,  it  is  true,  been  told  of  trcacheroiw  conduct  among  the  murmurers  •  "•"■* 
bcr  of  whom,  headed  by  the  dastardly  Portugiie«e  boatswain's  mate,  are  ^d  t9 
have  deserted  tlicir  commander  at  the  moment  of  most  need.  A»  this  wi^* 
^\  ill  come  under  the  ncrutiny  of  the  proper  tribunal,  we  pass  it  over  without  W' 
iher  notii*e.  If  establbhed,  it  will  form  another  of  the  baleful  disadvanta^ 
undsr  which  this  battle  was  fought,  and  may  fier>*e  to  aliow  the  policy  of  ■^"'^ 
ting  the  leaven  of  foreign  vagabonds  among  oar  own  Eound-heartatf  sailon- 
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haughty  ftuperi(»rity  with  which  they  have  at  various  times  been 
treated  by  the  enemy,  had  stimg  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  and 
even  touched  the  rough  pride  of  the  common  sailor.  They 
have  spared  no  pains,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  contest  with  so 
formidable  a  foe,  and  have  fought  with  the  united  advantages  of 
discipline  and  enthusiasm. 

An  equal  excitement  is  now  felt  by  the  British.  Galled  by 
our  successes,  they  begin  to  find  that  we  are  an  enemy  that  calls 
for  all  their  skill  and  circumspection.  They  have  therefore 
resorted  to  a  strictness  of  discipline,  and  to  excessive  precau- 
tions and  preparations  that  had  been  neglected  in  their  Navy, 
and  which  no  other  modem  foe  has  been  able  to  compel.  Thus 
circumstanced,  every  future  contest  must  be  bloody  and  preca- 
rious. The  question  of  superiority,  if  such  an  idle  question  is 
still  kept  up,  will  in  all  probability  be  shifting  with  the  result  of 
different  battles,  as  either  side  has  superior  advantages  or  su- 
perior good  fortune. 

For  our  part,  we  conceive  that  the  great  purpose  of  our  Navy 
is  accomplished.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  with  so  incon- 
siderable a  force,  we  should  make  any  impression  on  British 
power,  or  materially  affect  British  commerce.  "We  fought,  not 
to  take  their  ships  and  plunder  their  wealth,  but  to  pluck  some 
of  their  laurels  wherewith  to  grace  our  own  brows.  In  tiiis  we 
have  succeeded ;  and  thus  the  great  mischief  that  our  little 
Navy  was  capable  of  doing  to  Great  Britain,  in  showing  Uiat 
her  maritime  power  was  vulnerable,  has  been  efifected,  and  h 
irretrievable. 

The  British  may  now  swarm  on  our  coasts  —  they  may  infest 
')ur  rivers  and  our  bays  —  they  may  destroy  our  ships  —  thej 
may  bum  our  docks  and  our  ports  —  they  may  annihilate  every 
gallimt  tar  that  fights  beneath  our  fiag  —  they  may  wreak  every 
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vengeance  on  our  marine  that  their  overwhelming  force  enaUci 
U)cm  to  accomplish  —  and  after  all  what  have  theyeBectcd? 
rcdoeined  the  preeminence  of  their  flag  ?  destroyed  the  navil 
power  of  tliis  country  ?  —  no  such  thing.  They  must  fint 
obliterate  from  the  tablets  of  our  memories  that  deep-traced 
recollection,  that  we  have  repeatedly  met  them  with  equal  force 
and  conquered.  In  that  inspiring  idea,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  hand,  exists  the  germ  of  future  navies,  future 
power,  and  future  conquest  What  is  our  Navy  ?  —  a  handful 
of  frigates ;  let  them  be  destroyed ;  our  forests  can  produce 
hundreds  such.  Should  our  docks  be  laid  in  ruins,  we  am 
rebuild  them ;  should  our  gallant  band  of  tars  be  annihilated, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  population  of  our  country,  we  can  fu^ 
nish  thousands  and  thousands  of  such ;  but  so  long  as  Gxi:^ 
the  moral  certainty  tliat  we  have  within  us  the  spirit,  the  abili- 
ties, and  the  means  of  attaining  naval  glory, — so  long  the 
enemy,  in  wreaking  their  resentment  on  our  present  force,  do 
but  bite  the  stone  which  has  been  hurled  at  them,  —  the  bi^^ 
that  hurled  it  remains  yninjured. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  biograpical  sketch  of  this  ^ 
mented  officer,  a  letter  has  been  put  in  our  hands,  from  C(y^ 
modore  Bunbridge,  contradicting  the  statement  of  his  havl  ^» 
dissuaded  Capt  Lawrence  from  encountering  the  Shannon ;  sa  ^ 
mentioning  that  he  did  not  see  Capt  L.  for  several  days  p  ^^ 
vious  to  his  sailing.  The  hasty  manner  in  which  the  bic^rapl  ^ 
was  written,  though  it  is  a  poor  apology  for  incorrectness,  m^ 
account  for  any  errors  that  may  occur.  In  fact,  we  did  but  co^ 
sidcr  ourselves  as  pioneers,  breaking  the  way  for  more  able  ar^' 
wary  biographers  who  should  come  after  us;  who  might  dit^ 
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gBntlj  {Hmne  the  path  we  had  opened,  profit  by  the  tracks  wi 
had  left,  and  cautiously  avoid  the  &lse  steps  we  bad  made. 

The  fhcts  respecting  the  battle  were  almost  all  taken  from 
notes  of  a  conversaUon  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  CStesa- 
paak*,  which  were  afterwards  revised  and  acknowledged  by  bim. 
Some,  it  is  true,  were  cautiously  selected  from  the  current  re- 
ports oi  the  day,  accor^ng  as  tbey  bore  the  stamp  of  probability, 
and  were  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  various  testimony. 
These  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  misstated,  but  we  believe 
that  in  general  tbey  are  materially  correct  That  any  blame 
could  ever  attach  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Law- 
rence, in  encountering  the  Shamum,  tiiough^superior  in  equip- 
ment, we  never  insinuated  or  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
admired  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  bis  flag,  and  that  jealousy 
of  his  own  reputation,  that  led  him,  in  the  face  of  obvious 
disadvantages,  to  a  battle,  which  men  of  less  heroism  would 
have  declined  without  di^race.  The  calculating,  cautious- 
spirited  commander,  wl^o  warily  measures  the  weapons,  and 
estimates  the  force  of  his  opponent,  and  shuns  all  engage- 
ments where  the  chances  are  not  in  bis  favor,  may  gain  the 
reputation  of  prudence,  but  never  of  valor.  There  nere  suffix 
dent  chances  on  the  side  of  Lawrence  to  exculpate  biro  from 
all  imputation  of  rashness,  and  sufficient  perils  to  entitle  him  to 
the  highest  character  for  courage.  He  who  would  greatly  de- 
serve, must  greatiy  dare,  for  brilliant  victory  is  only  achieved 
at  the  risk  of  disastrous  defeat,  and  those  laurels  are  evei 
brightest  that  are  gathered  on  the  very  brink  of  danger. 
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It  18  the  laudable  desire  of  eveiy  brave  man  to  receive  tfai 
praises  of  hLs  countrymen ;  but  there  is  a  dearer  and  more  cber* 
ished  wish  that  grows  closer  to  his  heart ;  it  is  to  live  in  the 
recollections  of  those  he  loves  and  honors ;  to  leave  behind  him 
a  name,  at  the  mention  of  which  the  bosom  of  friendship  shafl 
glow,  the  eye  of  affection  shall  briglitcn ;  which  shall  be  a  leg* 
ucy  of  honest  pride  to  his  family,  causing  it  to  dwell  on  his 
worthy  deeds  and  glory  in  his  memory.  The  bravest  soldier 
would  not  willingly  expose  himself  to  certain  danger,  if  he 
thought  that  death  were  to  be  followed  by  oblivion ;  he  might 
rise  above  the  mere  dread  of  bodily  pain,  but  human  pnde 
shrinks  from  tlie  darkness  and  silence  of  the  grave. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  it  is  likewise  the  policy,  tliercfore,  of  aoa- 
tion,  to  pay  distinguished  honor  to  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  its  service.  It  is,  afler  all,  but  a  cheap  reward  for 
suiTerings  and  death  ;  but  it  is  a  reward  that  will  prompt  otLcni 
to  the  sacrifice,  when  they  see  tliat  it  is  faithfully  dischoigcd. 
The  youthful  bosom  warms  with  emulation  at  the  praises  of  de- 
parted heroes.  The  marble  monument  that  bears  the  story  of 
a  nation's  admiration  and  gratitude,  becomes  an  object  of  am- 
bition. Death,  the  great  terror  of  warfare,  ceases  to  be  an  evil 
when  graced  with  such  distinctions ;  and  thus  one  hero  may  be 
said,  like  a  phosnix,  to  spring  from  the  ashes  of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  gallant  young  officer  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
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memoir,  we  shall  see  these  observations  verified;  he  fought 
nrith  the  illustrious  example  of  his  brethren  before  his  eyes, 
Mnd  died  with  the  funeral  honors  of  Lawrence  fresh  in  his 
recollection. 

Lieutenant  William  Burrows  was  bom  in  1785,  at  Kinderton, 
near  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  his  father,  William  Ward  Burrows, 
Esq.,  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  chiefly  under  the  eye 
Df  his  parent,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  accomplished  mind  and 
polished  manners.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  intended 
for  any  particular  profession ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to 
instruct  him  in  the  living  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  as  well  acqufuntcd  with  the  German  as  with  his 
mother  tongue ;  he  was  likewise  kept  rigidly  at  the  study  of  the 
French,  for  which,  however,  he  showed  singular  aversion.  The 
dawning  of  his  character  was  pleasing  and  auspicious ;  to  quick- 
ness of  intellect  he  added  an  amiable  disposition  and  generous 
sensibility  of  heart  His  character,  however,  soon  assumed 
more  distinct  and  peculiar  features ;  a  shade  of  reserve  began 
gradually  to  settle  on  his  manners.  At  an  age  when  the  feel- 
ings of  other  children  are  continually  sallying  forth,  he  seemed 
to  hush  his  into  subjection.  He  appeared  to  retire  within  him- 
self^ to  cherish  a  solitary  independence  of  mind,  and  to  rely  as 
much  as  possible  on  his  own  resources.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
young  imagination  had  already  glanced  forth  on  the  rough  scene 
of  his  future  life,  and  that  he  was  silently  preparing  himself  for 
its  vicissitudes.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  case. 
Though  little  communicative  of  his  hopes  and  wishes,  it  was 
evident  that  his  genius  had  taken  its  bias.  Even  among  the 
gentle  employments  and  elegant  pursuits  of  a  polite  education, 
nis  family  was  astonished  to  perceive  the  rugged  symptoms  of 
the  sailor  continually  breaking  forth ;  and  his  drawing-master 
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would  sometimes  surprise  liim  neglecting  the  allotted  task,  ti 
point  the  object  of  his  silent  adonition — a  gallant  sbip-of-w 

On  finding;  that  such  was  the  determined  bent  of  his  inclinip 
tions,  care  was  immediately  taken  to  instnict  him  in  naval  sd^ 
ence.  A  midshipman's  warrant  was  procured  for  him  in  No- 
vember, 17'JD,  and  in  the  following  January  he  joined  thesloop- 
of>war  Portsmouth^  commanded  by  Captain  M'Neale,  in  which 
he  sailed  to  France.  This  cruise,  while  it  confirmed  his  predr 
ilejtion  for  the  life  he  had  adopted,  made  him  acquainted  witk 
his  own  deficiencies.  Instead  of  the  puerile  vanity  and  luum* 
less  ostentation  which  striplings  generally  evince  when  tbej 
first  put  on  their  uniform,  and  feel  the  importance  of  command, 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  wear  the  naval 
di'css,  until  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  services. 
The  same  mixture  of  genuine  difTulcnce  and  proud  humility  vns 
observed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  towards  his  inferiors;  he 
felt  the  novcltv  of  his  situation,  and  shrunk  from  the  exercise 
of  authority  over  the  aged  and  veteran  Siiilor,  whom  he  con* 
sitlered  his  superior  in  seamanship.  On  his  return  home,  there- 
fore, he  requested  a  furlough  of  some  months,  to  strengtlien 
him  in  the  principles  of  navigation.  He  also  resumed  the  studv 
of  Uie  French  language,  tlie  necessity  for  which  he  had  experi- 
enced in  his  late  cruise,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  grammatical 
elements,  joined  to  vigorous  application,  he  soon  learned  to  use 
it  with  fluency 

He  was  aflerwards  ordered  on  duty,  and  served  on  board  of 
various  ships  until  1803,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate 
Constitution^  Commodore  Preble.  Soon  afler  the  arrival  of  that 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Commodore,  noticing  his  zeal  and 
abilities,  made  him  an  acting  lieutenant  In  the  course  of  the 
Tripolitan  war,  he  dbtinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  bf 
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• 

lib  intrepidity, particularly  in  one  instance,  when  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  a  mutinous  body,  and  seized  the  ringleader  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  1807,  he  was  in  different  services,  and  among  othei's, 
ms  first  lieutenant  of  the  Hornet,  While  in  this  situation,  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  during  a  violent  and  dangerous 
gale,  insomuch  that  his  brother  officers  attributed  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship  entirely  to  his  presence  of  mind  and  consum- 
mate seamanship. 

The  details  of  a  sailor's  life  are  generally  brief,  and  little  sat- 
isfactory. We  eiq>ect  miraculous  stories  from  men  who  rove 
the  deep,  visit  every  comer  of  the  world,  and  mingle  in  storms 
and  battles ;  and  are  mortified  to  find  them  treating  these  sub- 
jects with  provoking  brevity.  The  fact  is,  these  circimistances 
that  excite  our  wonder  are  trite  and  familiar  to  their  minds. 
He  whose  whole  life  is  a  tissue  of  perils  and  adventures  passes 
lightly  over  scenes  at  which  the  landsman,  accustomed  to  the 
security  of  his  fireside,  shudders  even  in  imagination.  Mere 
bravery  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  ostentation,  when  every  one 
around  him  is  brave ;  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  are  commonplace 
topics  among  men  whose  very  profession  consists  in  the  hourly 
hazard  of  existence. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  afler  interesting  anecdotes  concerning 
those  naval  officers  whose  exploits  have  excited  public  enthusi 
asm,  our  curiosity  is  continually  baffled  by  general  accounts,  or 
meagre  particulars,  given  with  the  technical  brevity  of  a  log- 
book. We  have  thus  been  obliged  to  pass  cursorily  over  several 
years  of  Burrows'  seafaring  life,  though  doubtless  checkered 
by  many  striking  incidents. 

Fmm  what  we  can  collect,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 
tnd  eccentric  character.    His  peculiarity,  instead  of  being 
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siiicK)tlieil  iiiiil  worn  down  by  mingling  with  the  worid|  becuM 
more  and  more  prominent,  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  bid 
centred  all  his  pride  in  becoming  a  thorough  and  accomptiahed 
Kiilor,  and  regarded  everything  else  with  indifiference.  His 
manners  were  an  odd  compound  of  carelessness  and  punctillOi 
fiimkness  and  taciturnity.  He  stood  aloof  from  the  familiarity 
of  strangers,  and  in  his  contempt  of  what  he  considered  fiiirn- 
m^  and  profession,  was  sometimes  apt  to  offend  by  blunt  sim- 
plicity, or  chill  by  reserve.  But  his  character,  when  once 
known,  seemed  to  attach  by  its  veiy  eccentricities,  and  thougii 
little  studious  of  pleasing,  he  soon  became  a  decided  favoritei 
He  had  an  original  turn  of  thought  and  a  strong  perception  of 
everything  ludicrous  and  characteristic.  Though  scarcely  ever 
seen  to  laugh  himself,  he  possessed  an  exquisite  vein  of  di7 
humor  which  he  would  occasionally  indulge  in  the  hours  of 
hilarity,  and,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  own  countenance, 
would  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  When  under  the  influence  of  this 
lurking  drollery,  everything  he  Siiid  and  did  was  odd  and  whinh 
sical.  His  replies  were  remarkably  happy,  and,  heightened  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  the  provoking  gravity  of  his 
demeanor,  were  sources  of  infinite  merriment  to  his  associates. 
It  was  his  delight  to  put  on  the  dress  of  the  common  sailor,  and 
explore  the  haunts  of  low  life,  drawing  from  thence  traits  of 
character  and  comic  scenes  with  which  he  would  sometimes 
entertain  his  messmates. 

But  with  ill  this  careless  and  eccentric  manner,  he  possessed 
a  heart  full  of  noble  qualities.  He  was  proud  of  spirit,  but  pe^ 
iectly  unassuming ;  jealous  of  his  own  rights,  but  scrupulous!) 
considerate  of  those  of  others.  His  friendships  were  strong  and 
sincere ;  and  he  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of  secret  and 
unportant  services  for  those  to  whom  he  was  attached.    Tbera 
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I  fot^  benevolence  in  his  disposition  that  manifested  itself 
ic  a  thousand  odd  ways ;  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to 
surprise  the  distressed  with  relief^  and  he  was  noted  for  his 
kindness  and  condescension  towards  the  humble  and  dependent 
His  companions  were  full  of  his  generous  deeds,  and  he  was 
the  darling  of  the  conmion  sailors.  Such  was  the  sterling  worth 
that  lay  encrusted  in  an  unpromising  exterior,  and  hidden  from 
the  world  by  a  forbidding  and  taciturn  reserve. 

With  such  strong  sensibilities  and  solitary  pride  of  character, 
it  was  the  lot  of  Burrows  to  be  wounded  in  that  tender  part 
where  the  feelings  of  officers  seem  most  assailable.    In  his  pro- 
motion to  a  lieutenancy  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
oatranked  by  junior  officers,  some  of  whom  he  had  commanded 
in  the  Tripolitan  war.    He  remonstrated  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  without  redress.    On  Mr.  Hamilton's  going  into 
office,  he  stated  to  him  his  claims,  and,  impatient  of  the  slight 
which  he  conceived  he  had  suffered,  offered  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, which,  however,  was  not  accepted.     Whether  the 
wrongs  of  which  he  complained  were  real  or  imaginary,  they 
preyed  deeply  on  his  mind.    He  seemed  for  a  time  to  grow 
careless  of  the  world  and  of  himself ;  withdrew  more  than  ever 
firom  society,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  silent  broodings  of 
a  wounded  spirit    Perhaps  this  morbid  sensibility  of  feeling 
might  in  some  measure  have  been  occasioned  by  infirmity  of 
body,  his  health  having  been  broken  by  continual  and  severe 
duty ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  saturnine  character,  like  that  of  Bur- 
rows, to  feel  deeply  and  sorely.    Men  of  gayer  spirits  and  more 
mercurial  temperament,  may  readily  shake  off  vexation,  or 
tnistle  it  away  amid  the  amusements  and  occupations  of  the 
irorld ;  but  Burrows  was  scanty  in  his  pleasures,  lin^^d  in  his 
resources,'  single  in  his  ambition.    Naval  distinction  was  tho 
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object  of  all  his  hope  and  pride ;  it  was  the  only  Sght  tint  led 
him  on  and  cheered  his  way,  and  whatever  intervened  Mi  \m 
in  darkness  and  dreariness  of  heart 

Finding  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  feeling  tem- 
porary disgust  at  the  service^  he  applied  for  a  furlough,  wfaichi 
with  some  diiTiculty,  he  obtained.  He  then  entered  as  first 
ofHcer  on  board  the  merchant  ship  TTtomas  Penro$€y  Capt  Ai»- 
ley,  and  sailed  on  a  commercial  voyage  to  Canton.  On  his  re- 
turn passage  he  ^-as  captured  and  carried  into  Barbadoes,  but 
permitted  to  come  home  on  parole.  Immediately  on  his  bdng 
exchanged,  in  June,  1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  brig  Enterprisej  at  Portsmouth. 

Tliis  appointment  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  and  spirits  into 
Tmrrows,  and  to  change  his  whole  deportment  Ills  proper 
pride  was  gratified  on  having  a  separate  command ;  he  no  longer 
felt  like  an  unimportant  individual,  but  that  he  had  rank  and 
stiition  to  support  He  tlirew  off  a  great  deal  of  his  habitual 
reserve,  became  urbane  and  attentive,  and  those  who  bad 
lately  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  misanthrope  were  delighted 
with  the  manly  frankness  of  his  manners. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  Enterprise  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth on  a  cruise.  On  the  5th,  early  in  the  morning,  they 
espied  a  brig  in  shore  getting  under  way.  They  reconnoitred 
her  for  a  while  to  ascertain  her  character,  of  which  they  were 
soon  informed  by  her  hoisting  three  British  ensigns,  and  firing  a 
shot  as  a  challenge.  The  Enterprise  then  hauled  upon  a  wind, 
stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  prepared  for  action.  A  calm  for  some 
time  delayed  the  encounter ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from 
the  S.  W.  which  gave  our  vessel  the  weather-gage.  After  ms' 
nceuvring/or  a  while  to  the  windward,  in  order  to  try  her  sailing 
with  the  enemy,  and  to  ascertain  his  force,  the  Bnttrprissy  about 
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3  P.  IL,  shortened  sail,  hoisted  three  ensigns,  fired  a  gun,  tacked, 
and  ran  down  with  an  intention  to  bring  him  to  close  quarters. 
When  within  half-pistol  shot  the  enemy  gave  three  cheers,  and 
commenced  the  action  with  his  starboard  broadside.  The 
cheers  and  the  broadside  were  returned  on  our  part,  and  the 
action  became  general.  In  about  five  minutes  after  the  battle 
had  commenced,  the  gallant  Burrows  received  a  musket-ball  in 
his  body  and  fell ;  he,  however,  refused  to  be  carried  below,  but 
continued  on  deck  through  the  action.  The  active  command 
was  then  taken  by  Lieutenant  liTCall,  who  conducted  himself 
with  great  skill  and  coolness.  The  enemy  was  out-manoeuvred 
and  cut  up ;  his  maintopmast  and  topsail-yard  shot  away  ;  a  po« 
lition  gained  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  a  raking  fire  kept  up, 
until  his  guns  were  silenced  and  he  cried  for  quarters,  saying 
that  as  his  colors  were  nailed  to  the  mast,  he  could  not  haul 
them  down.  The  prize  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
br^  Boxevy  of  14  guns.  The  number  of  her  crew  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  dispute.  Sixty-four  prisoners  were  taken,  sev- 
enteen of  whom  were  wounded.  How  many  of  the  dead  were 
thrown  into  the  &ea  during  the  action  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  * 
the  British  return  only  four  as  killed ;  courtesy  forbids  us  to 
question  the  veracity  of  ap  officer  on  mere  presumption ;  but 
it  is  ever  the  natural  wish  of  the  vanquished  to  depreciate  their 
force ;  and,  in  truth,  we  have  seen  with  regret  various  instances 
of  disingenuousness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  their  state- 
ments of  our  naval  encounters.     But  we  will  not  enter  into 

*  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Hull  to  Commodore  Bainbrid^,  he  describes  thv 
•tate  of  tha  Boxtr  when  brought  into  port,  and  obften^es, "  We  find  it  impossible 
to  get  at  the  number  of  killed;  no  papers  are  found  by  which  we  can  ascertain  it. 
I,  however,  counted  ninety  hammocks  which  were  in  her  netting  with  beds  in 
hem,  besides  several  beds  without  hammocks;  and  she  had  excellent  accommo< 
datioos  for  all  her  officers  below  in  state-roonui,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  tha 
lad  one  hundred  men  on  boaf  L** 
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disputes  <»f  this  kind.     It  is  enough  that  the  enemy  enteici 
ill  to  {\w.  liattlr  with  a  braviido  at  Uic  mast-head,  and  a  am* 
lidiiu'o  of  .success ;  this  either  implied  a  consciousness  of  his 
4i\vn  force,  or  a  low  opinion  of  his  anta«^onist ;  in  either  case  he 
was  uiistaken.    It  is  a  fniitless  Uisk  to  vindicate  victories  agaiibl 
the  excuses  of  tlie  vanquislied;   suflTicient  fur  the  victor  is  the 
joy  of  his  triuniphf  lie  sliould  allow  the  enemy  the  consolation 
of  accounting  for  it. 

AVe  turn  gladly  from  such  an  idle  discussion  to  notice  the  last 
moments  of  the  worthy  Burrows.  There  needs  no  elaborate 
pencil  to  impart  pathos  and  grandeur  to  the  death  of  a  brave 
man.  The  simple  anecdotes,  given  in  simple  terms  by  his  sur- 
viving comrades,  present  more  striking  pictures  than  could  he 
wrought  up  by  the  most  refined  attempts  of  art.  *•  At  20  min- 
utes p:ist  o,  i\  M.,"  says  one  account,  "  our  brave  commander 
i'ell,  and  while  lying  on  the  deck,  refusing  to  be  carried  below, 
raised  his  head  and  requested  that  the  flag  mitfht  never  be  str\tck^ 
In  this  situation  h(^  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  engage- 
ment, regardless  of  bodily  pain ;  regardless  of  the  life-blood 
fast  ebbing  from  his  wound ;  watching  with  anxious  eye  the 
vicissitudes  of  battle ;  cheering  his  men  by  his  voice,  but  an- 
imating them  still  more  by  his  glorious  example.  When  the 
sword  of  the  vanquished  enemy  was  presented  to  him,  we  are 
told  that  he  clasped  his  hands  and  exclaimed.  '*!  am  satisfied,/ 
die  contented  I  "  He  now  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  be- 
low, and  the  necessary  attentions  were  paid  to  save  his  life,  or 
■lleviate  his  sufferings.  His  wound,  however,  was  beyond  the 
I>ower  of  s\irgery,  and  he  breathed  his  last  within  a  few  hours 
uflcr  the  victory. 

The  conmiander  of  the  Rxxer,  Captain  Sanmel  Blythe,  was 
killed  early  in  the  action  by  a  cannon-ball ;  had  he  lived,  be 
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might  have  defended  his  ship  more  desperately,  but  it  is  not 
probable  with  more  success.  He  was  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit ;  having  received  a  sword  from  government  for  his  good 
conduct  under  Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  in  the  capture  of  Cayenne. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  pall-bearers  to  our  lamented  Lawrence, 
when  buried  at  HaliBix.  It  was  his  fate  now  to  receive  like 
courtesy  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  His  remains,  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  the  brave  Burrows,  were  brought  to  Port- 
land, where  they  were  interred  with  military  honors.  It  was 
a  striking  and  affecting  sight,  to  behold  two  gallant  com- 
manders, who  had  lately  been  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  against 
each  other,  descending  into  one  quiet  grave,  there  to  mingle 
their  dust  peacefully  together. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  Lieutenant  Burrows  was  but  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  —  a  most  untimely  death  as  it  concerned 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  fulness  of  his  own  renown. 
Had  he  survived,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  great  professional 
merits,  being  rendered  conspicuous  by  this  achievement,  would 
have  raised  him  to  importance,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness.     And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  rich  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind,  which,  chilled  by  neglect,  had  lain  almost 
withering  in  the  shade,  being  once  vivified  by  the  quickening 
rays  of  public  favor,  would  have  sprung  forth  in  full  luxuriance. 
As  it  is,  his  public  actions  will  live  on  the  proud  page  of  our 
naval  history,  and  his  private  worth  will  long  flourish  in  the 
memory  of  his  intimates,  who  dwell  with  honest  warmth  on  the 
eccentric  merits  of  this  generous  and  true-hearted  sailor.     For 
himself  he   was  resigned  to  his  premature  fate;  life   seems 
never  to  have  had  much  value  in  his  eyes,  and  was  nothing 
when  weighed  with  reputation.     He  had  attained  the  bright  ob- 
ject of  his  Irishes,  and  died  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  warrior's 
hope,  with  the  shouts  of  victory  still  sounding  in  his  ears. 
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Iir  taking  up  the  pen  to  commemonite  another  of  our  tuvni 
victories,  we  solicit  the  patience  of  our  readers  if  we  indu^ 
in  a  few  preliminary  reflections,  not  strictly  ari^ng  out  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  though,  we  trust,  not  wholly  irrelfr 
vant 

Indeed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  tfie  rigid  predion  and  & 
passionate  coolness  of  historic  narrative.  Excited  as  we  are 
by  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  enthusiam  that 
provails  around  us,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  repress  those  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  exultxition,  that  gush  warm  from  the  heart, 
when  the  triumphs  of  our  'Savy  are  the  tiieme.  Public  joy  is 
at  all  times  contagious ;  but  in  the  present  lowering  days  of 
evil,  it  is  a  sight  as  inspiring  as  it  is  rare,  to  behold  a  whole 
nation  breaking  forth  into  gladness. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  exultation  becomes 
insulting,  and  honest  pride  swells  into  vanity.     When  this  b 
exceeded  even  success  proves  injurious,  and,  instead  of  bat- 
ting a  proper  confidence  in  ourselves,  produces  that  most  dis- 
gusting of  all  national  faults,  boastful  arrogance.     Tliis  is  the 
evil  against  the  encroachments  of  which  we  would  earaestlj 
caution  our  countrymen  ;  it  comes  with  such  an  open  and  iin- 
posing  front  of  worthy  patriotism,  and  at  such  wann  and  in- 
cautious moments,  that  it  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  us  before 
we  are  aware.     We  have  already  noticed  some  symptoms  of 
its  prevalence.    We  have  seen  many  of  our  papers  filled  with 
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fiiboine  and  extravagant  paragraphs,  echoing  the  vulgar  joy 
and  coarse  tauntings  of  the  rabble ;  these  may  be  acceptable 
%o  the  gross  palates  of  the  mean  minded ;  but  they  must  grieve 
the  feelings  of  the  generous  and  liberal;  and  must  lessen 
our  triumphs  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  nations.  In  this  we 
behold  the  striking  difference  between  those  who  fight  battles, 
and  those  who  merely  talk  about  them.  Our  officers  are  con- 
tent modestly  to  announce  their  victories;  to  give  a  concise 
statement  of  their  particulars,  and  then  drop  the  subject ;  but 
then  the  theme  is  taken  up.  by  a  thousand  vaunting  tongues 
and  vaunting  pens ;  each  tries  to  outvie  the  other  in  extrava- 
gant applause,  until  the  very  ear  of  admiration  becomes  wearied 
with  excessive  eulogium. 

We  do  not  know  whether,  in  these  remarks,  we  are  not  pass- 
ing censure  upon  ourselves,  and  whether  we  do  not  largely 
indulge  in  the  very  weakness  we  condemn ;  but  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  in  our  rejoicings  no  feelings  enter  insulting  to  the 
foe.  We  joy,  indeed,  in  seeing  the  flag  of  our  country  en- 
circled with  glory,  and  our  nation  elevated  to  a  dignified  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  wc  make  no  boastful 
claims  to  intrinsic  superiority,  nor  seek  to  throw  sneer  or  stigma 
on  an  enemy,  whom,  in  spite  of  temporary  hostility,  we  honor 
and  admire. 

But,  surely,  if  any  impartial  mind  will  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  will  pardon  our  countrymen  for  over- 
stepping, in  the  flush  of  unexpected  and  repented  success,  the 
modest  bounds  of  propriety.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 
while  our  cheeks  are  yet  scarce  cool  from  the  blushes  —  the 
burning  blushes — of  wounded  pride  and  insulted  patriotism, 
irith  which  we  have  heard  our  country  ridiculed  and  set  at 
naught  by  other  nations ;  while  our  ears  still  ring  with  the  gall- 
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ing  terms  in  which  even  British  statesmen  have  derided  ia,  a 
weak,  pusillanimous  and  contemptible ;  while  our  memoriei 
arc  still  sore  with  the  talcs  of  our  flag  insulted  in  e^'eiy  sei, 
and  our  countrymen  oppressed  in  every  port ;  is  it  a  matter 
of  surprise  thut  we  should  break  forth  into  transports  at  seeing 
these  foul  aspersions  all  suddenly  bnished  away — at  sedng 
a  continued  series  of  brilliant  successes  flashing  around  the 
national  standard,  and  dazzling  all  eyes  with  their  excessne 
brightness  ?  *^  Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us,  like  i 
summer  cloud,"  without,  not  merely  our  *^  special  wonder,"  but 
our  special  exultation  ?  He  who  will  cast  his  eye  back,  and 
notice  how,  in  little  more  than  one  short  year,  we  have  sud- 
denly sprung  from  peaceful  insignificance  to  proud  competi- 
tion with  a  power  whose  laurels  have  been  the  slow  growth  of 
nges,  will  easily  exciuse  the  temporary  eficn^esccnce  of  our 
feelings. 

For  our  parts  we  truly  declare  that  we  revere  the  British 
nation.     One  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  our  hearts  is  to  see  a 
firm   and  well-grounded  friendship  established   between  us. 
r»ut  friendship  can  never  long  endure,  unless  founded  on  mu- 
tual respect  and  maintained  with  mutual  independence ;  sod 
however  we  may  deplore  the  present  war,  tliis  double  good 
will  spring  out  of  it,  wc  will  learn  our  own  value  and  resouites, 
and  we  will  teach  our  antagonist  and  the  world  at  large  to 
know  and  estimate  us  properly.     There  is  an  obsequious  def- 
erence in  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  countrymen  towards 
Great  Britain,  that  not  only  impairs  the  independence  of  tl^* 
national  character,  but  defeats  the  very  object  they  would  fB-* 
tain.     Tliey  would  make  any  sacrifices  to  maintain  a  precaf^ 
ous,  and  patched-up,  and  humiliating  connection  with  he 
but  tliey  nmy  rest  assured  that  the  good  opinion  of 
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Sritain  was  never  gained  by  servile  acquiescence ;  she  never 
will  think  the  better  of  a  people  for  thinking  despicably  of 
ihemselves.  •  We  execrate  that  lowliness  of  spirit  that  would 
flatter  her  vani^,  cower  beneath  her  contumely,  and  meanly 
lay  our  honors  at  her  feet.  We  wish  not  her  friendship  gratu- 
itously, but  to  acquire  it  as  a  right ;  not  to  supplicate  it  by  for- 
bearance and  long  suffering,  but  gallantly  to  win  and  proudly 
to  maintain  it  After  all,  if  she  will  not  be  a  friend,  she  must 
be  content  to  become  a  rival ;  she  will  be  obliged  to  substitute 
jealousy  for  contempt,  and  surely  it  is  more  tolerable,  at  any 
time,  to  be  hated  than  despised. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  feeling  that  we  avow  towards  Great 
Britain,  —  equally  removed,  we  trust,  from  rancorous  hostility 
on  the  one  side,  and  blind  partiality  on  the  other. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  the  present  war,  we  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  its  operations. 
Whenever  our  arms  come  in  competition  with  those  of  the 
enemy,  jealousy  for  our  country's  honor  will  swallow  up  every 
other  consideration.    Our  feelings  will  ever  accompany  the 
flag  of  our  country  to  battle,  rejoicing  in  its  glory  —  lamenting 
over  its  defeat     For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  releasing  our- 
selves from  the  consequences  of  the  contest    He  who  fancies 
be  can  stand  aloof  in  interest,  and  by  condemning  the  present 
war,  can  exonerate  himself  from  the  shame  of  its  disasters,  is 
wofully  mistaken.    Other  nations  will  not  trouble  themselves 
about  our  internal  wranglings  and  party  questions ;  they  will 
dot  ask  who  among  us  fought,  or  why  we  fought,  but  how  we 
[ought    The  disgrace  of  defeat  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
"^ntrivers  of  the  war,  or  the  party  in  power,  or  the  conductors 
of  the  battle ;  but  will  extend  to  the  whole  nation,  and  come 
borne  to  every  individuaL    If  the  name  of  American  is  to  be 
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rendered  honorable  in  the  fight,  we  shall  each  participate  b 
the  honor ;  if  otherwise,  we  must  inevitably  support  our  shtre 
of  the  ignominy.  For  these  reasons  do  we  watch,  with  aniioia 
eye,  the  various  fortunes  of  this  war,  —  a  war  awfully  decisiTe 
of  the  future  character  and  destinies  of  the  nation.  But  much 
as  we  are  gladdened  by  the  bright  gleams  that  occasionaDy 
break  forth  amid  the  darkness  of  the  times,  yet  joyiuUy,  most 
joyfully,  shall  we  hail  the  period,  when  the  '*  troubled  night* 
of  war  shall  be  passed,  and  the  ^  star  of  peace  "  again  shed  its 
mild  radiance  on  our  country. 

We  have  seized  this  opportunity  to  express  the  foregoing 
Sjcntiments,  because  we  thought  that  if  of  any  value,  they  might 
stand  some  chance  of  making  an  impression,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  following  memoir.  And,  indeed,  in  writing  these 
laval  biographies,  it  is  our  object  not  merely  to  render  a  small 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  these  intrepid  champions  of  our  honor, 
but  to  render  our  feeble  assistance  towards  promoting  that  rat- 
tional  feeling  which  their  triumphs  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  is  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  Ray- 
mond Perry,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  bom  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785,  and  being  early  des- 
tined for  the  Navy,  he  entered  the  service  in  1798,  as  midship- 
man, on  board  the  sloop-of-war  General  Greene^  then  commanded 
by  his  father.  When  that  ship  went  out  of  commission  he  was 
transferred  to  a  squadron  destined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  served  during  the  Tripolitan  war.  His  extreme  youth  pre- 
vented his  having  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself;  ho* 
the  faithfulness  and  intelligence  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  station,  recommended  him  greatly  to  the  fhvo^ 
pf  his  superior  officers;  while  his  private  virtues,  and  the 
manly  dignity  of  his  deportment,  commanded  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  his  associates. 
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On  returning  from  the  Mediterranean  he  continued  sedu* 
knisly  attentive  to  his  profession,  and  though  the  reduction  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  neglect  into  which  it  fell  during  an  interval 
€i  peace,  disheartened  many  of  the  officers,  and  occasioned 
several  to  resign,  yet  he  determined  to  adhere  to  its  fortunes, 
ooofident  that  it  must  at  some  future  period  rise  to  importance. 
It  would  be  little  interesting  to  enumerate  the  dijfferent  vessels 
in  which  he  served,  or  to  trace  his  advances  through  the  regu- 
lar grades.    In  1810,  we  find  he  was  ordered  to  the  United 
States  schooner  Revenge^  as  lieutenant  commandant     This 
vessel  was  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Rodgers, 
at  New  London,  and  employed  in  cruising  in  the  Sound,  to 
enforce  the  Embargo  Act    In  the  following  spring  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  Revenge  on  Watch  Hill  Reef^  opposite 
Stoney  Town.     He  had  sailed  from  Newport,  late  in  the  even- 
ing,  for  New  London,  with  an  easterly  wind,  accompanied  by 
a  fog.     In  the  morning  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  a  tliick 
mist,  with  a  considerable  swell  going.     In  this  situation,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  ascertaining  where  he  was,  or  of  guard- 
ing against  surrounding  dangers,  the  vessel  was  carried  on 'the 
feef^  and  soon  went  to  pieces.    On  this  occasion  Perry  gave 
ptoo&  of  that  admirable  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  for 
Which  he  is  remarkable.     He  used  every  precaution  to  save 
the  guns  and  property,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  successful. 
lie  got  off  all  the  crew  in  perfect  safety,  and  was  himself  the 
last  to  leave  the  wreck.    His  conduct  in  respect  to  this  dis< 
sister  underwent  examination  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  at  his  own 
request,  and  he  was  not  merely  acquitted  of  all  blame,  but 
liighly  applauded  for  the  judgment,  intrepidity,  and  persever- 
ance he  had  displayed.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, also  wrote  him  a  very  complimentary  letter  on  the  occasion. 
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Shortly  afler  this  event  he  returned  to  Newport,  beii^  pccn 
liarly  attracted  thithei'  by  a  tender  attachment  for  Ifiss  Mason, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Mason,  and  niece  of  the  Hon.  Christopher 
Chaniplin  of  the  United  States  Senate,  —  a  lovely  and  wterest- 
ing  young  lady,  whom  he  soon  afler  married. 

At  the  beginning  of  1812,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master  and  commander,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
flotilla  of  gnn-boats  stationed  at  the  harbor  of  New  York.  He 
remained  on  this  station  about  a  year ;  during  which  time  he 
employed  himself  diligently  in  disciplining  his  crew  to  serve 
either  as  landsmen  or  mariners,  and  brought  his  flotilla  into 
an  admirable  state  of  preparation  for  active  operations. 

The  gun-boat  service,  however,  is  at  best  but  an  irksome 
employ.  Nothing  can  be  more  dispiriting  for  ardent  and  daring 
minds  than  to  be  obliged  to  skulk  about  harbors  and  rivers, 
cramped  up  in  these  diminutive  vessels,  without  the  hope  of 
exploit  to  atone  for  present  inconvenience.  Perry  soon  grew 
tired  of  this  inglorious  service,  and  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  to  be  ordered  to  a  more  active  station,  and  mentioned 
the  Lakes  as  the  one  he  should  prefer.  His  request  was  im- 
niediatoly  complied  with,  and  he  received  orders  to  repair  to 
Sackctt*s  Harbor,  I^ke  Ontario,  with  a  body  of  mariners  to 
reinforce  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Chauncey.  So  popu- 
lar was  he  among  the  honest  tars  under  his  command,  that  do 
sooner  was  the  order  known  than  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
crews  volunteered  to  accompany  him. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  ready  to  depart,  and  tearing  hiniscif 
from  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  endearments  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife  and  blooming  child,  he  set  ofi*  at  the  head 
3f  a  large  number  of  chosen  seamen,  on  his  expedition  to  the 
ivildcrness.     T\\e  nNets  V^roi^  cam^letely  frozen  over,  AfJ 
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were  obliged  to  perform  the  journey  by  land,  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  greatest  order  and  good  humor,  however,  pre- 
vailed tliroughout  the  little  band  of  adventurers,  to  whom  the 
whole  expedition  seemed  a  kind  of  frolic,  and  who  were  de- 
lighted with  what  they  termed  a  land  cruise. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Perry  at  Sackett*s  Harbor, 
CSommodore  Chauncey,  w^ho  entertained  a  proper  opinion  of 
his  merits,  detached  him  to  Lake  Erie,  to  take  command  of 
the  squadron  on  that  station,  and  to  superintend  the  building 
ol  additional  vessels.  The  American  force  at  that  time  on 
the  Liake  consisted  but  of  several  small  vessels ;  two  of  the 
best  of  which  had  recently  been  captured  from  the  enemy  in 
a  gallant  style  by  Captain  Elliot,  from  luider  the  very  batteries 
of  Maiden.  The  British  force  was  greatly  superior,  and  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Barclay,  an  able  and  well-tried  officer. 
Commodore  Perry  immediately  applied  himself  to  increase  his 
armament,  and  having  ship  carpenters  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  using  extraordinary  exertions,  two  brigs  of  twenty  gims 
each  were  soon  launched  at  Erie,  the  American  port  on  the 
Lake. 

While  the  vessels  were  constructing,  the  British  squadron 
hovered  off  the  harbor,  but  offered  no  molestation.  At  length, 
his  vessels  being  equipped  and  manned,  on  the  4th  of  August 
Commodore  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  his  squadron  over  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  water  on  the  bar  was 
but  five  feet  deep,  and  the  large  vessels  had  to  be  buoyed 
over ;  this  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  British,  who 
Ibrtunately  did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  attack.  The 
next  day  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  returned  on 
the  8th,  without  having  encountered  him.  Being  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  brave  Elliot,  accompanied  by  several  offi« 
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cers  and  eighty-nine  sailors,  he  was  enabled  completely  to 
man  his  squadron,  and  again  set  sail  on  the  12th,  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  15th  he  arrived  at  Sandusky  Bay, 
where  the  American  army  under  General  Harrison  lay  en- 
camped. From  thence  he  cruised  off  Maiden,  where  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  remained  at  anchor,  under  the  guns  of  the  fort 
The  appearance  of  Perry's  squadron  spread  great  alarm  on 
shore ;  the  women  and  children  ran  shrieking  about  the  place, 
expecting  an  immediate  attack.  The  Indians,  we  are  told, 
looked  on  with  astonishment,  and  urged  the  British  to  go  out 
and  fight  Finding  the  enemy  not  disposed  to  venture  a  bat- 
tle, Commodore  Perry  returned  to  Sandusky. 

Nothing  of  moment  happened  until  the  moniing  of  the  10th 
of  September.  The  American  squadron  were,  at  that  time, 
lying  at  anchor  in  Put-in-Bay,  and  consisted  of — 


Brig  Lawrence, 

Com.  Perrjr, 

20  guna. 

**      Niagara, 

Capt.  Elliot, 

20    « 

**      Caledonia, 

Purser  M*Grath, 

8    " 

Sch.  Ariel, 

Lieutenant  Packet, 

4    " 

**      Scorpion, 

Sailing^Maater  Chmmplin, 

S    " 

**      Somcrs, 

••          »*       Almy, 

S    «'  and  9 

-      Tigrcas, 

Lieutenant  Conklin, 

1    •« 

**      Porcupine, 

Mid.  G.  Senat, 

1    " 

Sloop  Trippe, 

Lieatenant  Smith, 

1    •• 

54  gnna. 

At  sunrise  they  discovered  the  enemy,  and  immediately  got 
under  way  and  stood  for  him,  with  a  light  wind  at  southwest 
ITic  British  force  consisted  of 


Ship    Detroit, 

19  gnna, 

1  on  piT^t, 

and  9 

"        Queen  Charlotte, 

17    «• 

1       •• 

1 

Sch.    Lady  Prcvoat, 

15    •* 

1       " 

Brig  Hunter, 

10    « 
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Moop  Little  Belt,  8  gnm. 

Sell.  Chippewfljr,  1    '^  9  swhreb. 

•  MM 

63  guns. 

At  10  A.  M.  the  wind  haled  to  the  southeast  and  brought  our 
squadron  to  windward.  Commodore  Perry  then  hoisted  his 
Union  Jack,  having  for  a  motto  the  dying  words  of  the  valiant 
Lawrence,  *'  Don't  give  up  the  ship ! "  It  was  received  with 
repeated  cheerings  by  the  officers  and  crews.  And  now  hav- 
ing formed  his  line  he  bore  for  the  enemy;  who  likewise 
cleared  for  action,  and  haled  up  his  courses.  It  is  deeply  in- 
teresting to  picture  to  ourselves  the  advances  of  these  gallant 
and  well-matched  squadrons  to  a  contest,  where  the  strife  must 
be  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  and  the  event  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  almost  an  empire. 

The  lightness  of  the  wind  occasioned  them  to  approach  each 
other  but  slowly,  and  prolonged  the  awful  interval  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  that  precedes  a  battle.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
stoutest  heart  beats  quick,  ^  and  the  boldest  holds  his  breath ; " 
it  is  the  still  moment  of  direful  expectation ;  of  fearful  looking 
out  for  slaughter  and  destruction,  when  even  the  glow  of 
pride  and  ambition  is  chilled  for  a  while,  and  nature  shudders 
at  the  awful  jeopardy  of  existence.  The  very  order  and  regu- 
larity of  naval  discipline  heighten  the  dreadful  quiet  of  the 
moment  No  bustle,  no  noise  prevails  to  distract  the  mind, 
except  at  intervals  the  shrill  piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle, 
or  a  murmuring  whisper  among  the  men,  who,  grouped  around 
their  guns,  earnestly  regard  the  movements  of  tlie  foe,  now  and 
then  stealing  a  wistful  glance  at  the  countenances  of  their  com- 
manders. In  this  manner  did  the  hostile  squadrons  approach 
each  other,  in  mute  watchfulness  and  terrible  tranquillity; 
when  suddenly  a  bugle  was  sounded  from  on  board  the  enemy's 
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ship  Detroit,  and  loud  huzzas  immediately  burst  forth  from  all 
their  crews. 

No  sooner  did  the  Lawrence  come  within  reach  of  the  en* 
cniics'  long  guns,  than  tliey  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  her, 
which,  from  the  shortness  of  her  guns,  she  was  unable  to  re- 
turn. Commodore  Perry,  without  waiting  for  his  schooners, 
kept  on  his  course  in  such  gallant  and  determined  style  that 
the  enemy  supposed  it  was  his  intention  to  board.  In  a  few 
minutes,  having  gained  a  nearer  position,  he  opened  hb  fire. 
The  length  of  the  enemies'  gtms,  however,  gave  them  vastly 
the  advantage,  and  the  Lawrence  was  excessively  cut  up  with- 
out being  able  to  do  any  great  damage  in  return.  Their  shot 
pierced  her  sides  in  all  directions,  killing  our  men  on  the  berth- 
deck  and  in  the  steerage,  where  they  had  been  taken  down  to 
be  dressed.  One  shot  had  nearly  produced  a  fatal  explosion ; 
passing  through  the  light-room  it  knocked  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  into  the  magazine ;  fortunately  the  gunner  happened  to 
see  it,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  extinguish  it  imme- 
diately with  his  hand. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  enemies'  plan  to  destroy  the 
Commodorc*s  ship,  and  thus  throw  the  squadron  into  confu- 
sion. For  this  purpose  their  heaviest  fire  was  directed  at  the 
Lawrence,  and  blazed  incessantly  upon  it  from  their  largest 
vessels.  Finding  the  hazard  of  his  situation.  Perry  made  sail, 
and  directed  the  other  vessels  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  with  the  foe.  The  tremendous  fire,  however,  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  soon  cut  away  every  brace  and  bowline,  and 
Uic  Lawrence  became  unmanacreablc.  Even  in  this  disastroift 
plight  she  sustained  the  action  for  upwards  of  two  bourse 
within  canister  distance,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  he 
could  not  get  more  than  three  guns  to  bear  upon  her  antago* 
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ttists.    It  was  admirable  to  behold  the  peAect  order  and  rcgu- 
larity  that  prevailed  among  her  valiant  and  devoted  crew, 
throughout  this  scene  of  horror.    No  trepidation,  no  confusion 
occurred,  even  for  an  instant ;  as  fast  as  the  men  were  wounded 
they  were  carried  below,  and  others  stept  into  their  places ; 
the  dead  remained  where  they  fell  until  afler  the  action.    At 
this  juncture  the  fortune  of  the  battle  trembled  on  a  point, 
mnd  the  enemy  believed  the  day  their  own.    The  Lawrence 
"ivas  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck ;  her  decks  were  streaming  with 
Hood,  and  covered  with  mangled  limbs  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ;   nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  or 
mounded ;  her  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  Commodore  and 
Ills  officers  helped  to  work  the  last  that  was  capable  of  ser- 
vice. 

Amidst  all  this  peril  and  disaster  the  youthful  commander  is 
8iud  to  have  remained  perfectly  composed,  maintaining  a  serene 
and  cheerful  countenance,  uttering  no  passionate  or  agitated 
expression,  giving  out  his  orders  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion, and  inspiriting  every  one  around  him  by  his  magnanimous 
demeanor. 

At  this  crisis,  finding  the  Lawrence  was  incapable  of  further 
service,  and  seeing  the  hazardous  situation  of  the  conflict,  he 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  shifting  his  flag.  Giving  the  ship, 
therefore,  in  charge  to  Lieutenant  Yarnall,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  he  haled  down  his  union, 
bearing  the  motto  of  Lawrence,  and  taking  it  under  his  arm, 
ordered  to  be  put  on  board  of  the  Niagara^  which  was  then  in 
close  engagement  In  leaving  the  Lawrence^  he  gave  his  pilot 
choice  either  to  remain  on  board,  or  accompany  him  ;  the  faith- 
ful fellow  told  him  "  he  'd  stick  by  him  to  the  last,"  and  jumped 
into  the  boat    He  went  off  from  the  ship  in  his  usual  gallant 
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manner,  standing  upnn  the  stem  of  the  boat,  until  the  crew 
lutely  pulled  him  down  among  them.    Broadsides  were  levell^ 
at  him,  and  small  arms  discharged  by  the  enemy,  two  of  whc>Q 
vessels  were  witliin  musket-shot,  and  a  third  one  nearer.    KX 
brave  shipmates  who  remained  behind,  stood  watching  hin:\   /i 
breathless  anxiety  ;  the  balls  struck  around  him  and  flew  over 
his  head  in  every  direction ;  but  the  same  special  providence  that 
seems  to  have  watched  over  the  youthful  hero  throughout  ihm 
desperate  battle,  conducted  him  safely  through  a  shower  of  sbo^ 
and  they  beheld  with  transport  his  inspiring  flag  hoisted  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  Niagara,   No  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  Cap- 
txiin  ElJiot  volunteered  to  put  off  in  a  boat  and  bring  into  action 
tlie  schooners  which  had  been  kept  astern  by  tlie  lightness  of  the 
wind ;  the  gallant  offer  was  accepted,  and  Elliot  lefl  the  Niagara 
to  put  it  in  execution. 

About  this  time  the  Commodore  saw,  with  infinite  regret,  the 
flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down.  The  event  was  unavoidable; 
she  had  sustained  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  defence ;  any  further  show  of  resistance 
would  but  have  been  most  uselessly  and  cruelly  to  have  pro- 
voked carnage  among  the  relics  of  her  brave  and  mangled 
crew.  The  enemy,  however,  were  not  able  to  take  possession 
of  her,  and  subsequent  circumstances  enabled  her  again  to  hoist 
her  flag. 

Commodore  Perry  now  made  signal  for  close  action,  and  the 
small  vessels  got  out  their  sweeps  and  made  all  sail.  Finding 
that  the  Niagara  was  but  little  injured,  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  break  the  enemy's  line.  He  accordingly  ^re  up  and 
passed  ahead  of  the  two  ships  and  brig,  giving  them  a  raking 
fire  from  his  starboard  guns,  and  also  to  a  large  schooner  and 
sloop  from  his  larboard  side  at  half-pbtol  shot    Having  passed 
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the  whole  squadron,  he  luffed  up  and  laid  his  ship  alongside  the 
British  commodore.  The  smdller  vessels  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Elliot  having,  in  the  mean  time,  got  within  grape  and 
canister  distance, and  keeping  up  a  well-directed  fire,  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  struck  excepting  two  small  vessels  which  at« 
tempted  to  escape,  hut  were  taken. 

The  engagement  lasted  ahout  three  hours,  and  never  was 
victory  more  decisive  and  complete.  The  captured  squadron, 
•8  has  heen  shown,  exceded  ours  in  weight  of  metal  and  num- 
ber of  guns.  Their  crews  were  also  more  numerous;  ours 
were  a  motley  collection,  where  there  were  some  good  seamen, 
but  eked  out  with  soldiers,  volunteers,  and  boys,  and  many  were 
on  the  sick-list  More  prisoners  were  taken  than  we  had  men 
to  guard.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  Scarcely  any  of 
ihe' Lawrence's  crew  escaped  unhurt.  Among  those  slain  was 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  of  the  marines,  a  gay  and  elegant  young 
officer,  full  of  spirit,  of  amiable  manners,  and  remarkable  for 
bis  personal  beauty.  Lieutenant  Tarnall,  though  repeatedly 
wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck  during  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
tion. Commodore  Perry,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  con- 
tinually in  the  most  exposed  situations  of  the  battle,  escaped 
uninjured ;  he  wore  an  ordinary  seaman's  dress,  which,  perhaps, 
prevented  him  from  being  picked  off*  by  the  enemies'  sharp- 
shooters. He  had  a  younger  brother  with  him  on  board  the 
Lawrence  as  midshipman,  who  was  equally  fortunate  in  receiv- 
ing no  injury,  though  his  shipmates  fell  all  around  him.  Two 
Indian  chiefs  had  been  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Detroit  to 
shoot  down  our  officers,  but  when  the  action  became  warm,  so 
panic-struck  were  they  with  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  and  the 
strange  perils  that  surrounded  them,  that  they  fled  precipitately 
to  the  hold  of  the  ship,  where  they  were  found  after  the  battle 
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in  a  state  of  utter  consternadon.  The  bodies  of  several  oAeff 
Indians  arc  said  to  have  been  found  the  next  day  on  die  shores 
of  the  Lake,  supposed  to  have  been  slain  during  the  engage- 
ment and  thrown  overboard. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the -number  of  killed  on  board   the 
enemy.     It  must,  however,  have  been  very  great,  as  their  ves- 
sels were  literally  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  masts  of  their  two 
principal  ships  so  shattered  that  the  first  gale  blew  them  over* 
board.     Commodore  Barclay,  the  British  commander,  certainly 
did  himself  honor  by  the  brave  and  obstinate'  resistance  which 
he  made.     He  is  a  fine-looking  officer,  of  about  thirty-six  years 
of  age.     He  has  seen  much  service,  having  been  desperately 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  aflerwards  losing  an 
arm  in  another  engagement  with  the  French.     In  the  present 
battle  he  was  twice  carried  below,  on  account  of  his  wounds. 
While  below  the  second  time,  his  officer  came  down  and  told 
him  that  they  must  strike,  as  the  ships  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  men  could  not  be  kept  to  their  guns.    Commodore  Barclay 
was  then  carried  on  deck,  and  afler  taking  a  view  of  their  si^ 
uation,  and  finding  all  chance  of  success  was  over,  reluctantly 
gave  orders  to  strike. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  clear 
an  account  of  this  important  battle  as  could  be  gathered  from 
the  scanty  documents  that  have  reached  us,  though  sketched 
out,  we  are  sensible,  with  a  hand  but  little  skilled  in  na\iil 
affairs.  The  leading  facts,  however,  are  all  that  a  landsman  can 
be  expected  to  furnish,  and  we  trust  that  this  glorious  affair  will 
horeafler  be  recorded  with  more  elaborate  care  and  technical 
precision.  There  is,  however,  a  distinctness  of  character  about 
a  naval  victory  that  meets  the  capacity  of  every  mind.  There 
IS  such  a  simple  unity  in  it ;  it  is  so  well  defined,  so  comiJ^^ 
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within  itself^  so  lounded  by  space,  so  free  from  those  intrica* 
cies  and  numerous  parts  that  perplex  us  in  an  action  on  land, 
that  the  meanest  intellect  can  fully  grasp  and  comprehend  it. 
And  then,  too,  the  results  are  so  apparent.  A  victory  on  land  is 
liable  to  a  thousand  misrepresentations ;  retreat  is  oflen  called 
falling  back,  and  abandoning  the  field  called  taking  a  new  posi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  conqueror  is  oflen  defrauded  of  half  the  credit 
of  his  victory ;  but  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  ship  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  a  squadron  towed  triumphantly  into  port,  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  admits  of  no  contradiction. 

In  this  battle,  we  trust,  incontrovertible  proof  is  given,  if  such 

proof  were  really  wanted,  that  the  success  of  our  Navy  does  not 

arise  from  chance,  or  superiority  of  force  ;  but  from  the  cool, 

deliberate  courage,  the  intelligent  minds  and  naval  skill  of  our 

officers,  the  spirit  of  our  seamen,  and  the  excellent  discipline 

of  our  ship>s ;  from  principles,  in  short,  which  must  insure  a 

frequency  of  prosperous  results,  and  give  permanency  to  the 

reputation  we  have  acquired.    We  have  been  rapidly  adding 

trophy  to  trophy,  and  successively  driving  the  enemy  from 

every  excuse  in  which  he  sought  to  shelter  himself  from  the 

humiliation  of  defeat ;   and  afler  having  perfectly  established 

Our  capability  of  fighting  and  conquering  in  single  ships,  we 

have  now  gone  further,  and  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  us 

to  face  the  foe  in  squadron,  and  vanquish  him  even  though 

Superior  in  force. 

In  casting  our  eye  over  the  details  of  this  engagement,  we 
^re  struck  with  the  prominent  part  which  the  commander 
^3[xkes  in  the  contest  We  realize  in  his  dauntless  exposure 
*^iid  individual  prowess,  what  we  have  read  in  heroic  story, 
•^f*  the  warrior,  streaming  like  a  meteor  through  the  fight, 
^nd  working  wonders  with  his  single  arm.     The  fate  of  the 
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combat  seemed  to  rest  upon  lib  sword ;  he  was  the  ml8te^ 
spirit  that  directed  the  storm  of  battle,  moving  amid  flames, 
and  smoke,  and  death,  and  mingling  wherever  the  struggle 
was  most  desperate  and  deadly.  After  sustaming  in  die 
Ixiwrenre  the  whole  blaze  of  the  enemy's  cannonry;  after 
fighting  until  all  around  him  was  wreck  and  carnage;  ve 
behold  him,  looking  forth  from  his  shattered  deck,  with  on- 
ruffled  countenance,  on  the  direful  perils  that  environed  hiiOi 
calculadng  with  wary  eye  the  chances  of  the  battle,  and 
suddenly  launching  forth  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  to  shift 
his  flag  on  board  another  ship,  then  in  the  hottest  of  the 
action.  This  was  one  of  those  master-strokes  by  which  great 
events  are  achieved,  and  great  characters  stamped,  as  it  were^ 
at  a  single  blow,  —  which  bespeak  the  rare  combination  of  the 
genius  to  conceive,  the  promptness  to  decide,  and  the  boldness 
to  execute.  IVIost  commanders  have  such  glorious  chances 
for  renown,  some  time  or  another,  within  their  reach;  but  it 
requires  the  nerve  of  a  hero  to  grasp  the  perilous  opportunitj* 
We  behold  Perry  following  up  his  daring  movement  with 
sustained  energy, —  dashing  into  the  squadron  of  the  enemy,— 
breaking  their  line,  —  raking  starboard  and  larboard,  — and 
in  this  brilliant  style  achieving  a  consummate  victory. 

But  if  we  admire  his  presence  of  mind  and  dauntless  valor 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  we  are  no  less  delighted  with  his  mod- 
esty and  self-command  amidst  the  flush  of  triumph.  A 
courageous  heart  may  carry  a  man  stoutly  through  the  battle 
T>iit  it  argues  some  strong  qualities  of  head  to  drain  unmoved 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  victory.  The  first  care  of  Perry  was 
to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  suffering  crews  of  both  squad* 
rons.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  landed  as  soon  as  poss* 
blc,  and  every  means  taken  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  tM' 
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situation.  The  officers  who  had  fallen,  on  both  sides,  were 
buried  on  Sunday  morning,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake,  with  the 
honors  of  war.  To  the  surviving  officers  he  advanced  a  loan 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  out  of  his  own  limited  purse ;  but, 
in  short,  hb  behavior  in  this  respect  is  best  expressed  in  tlm 
words  of  Commodore  Barclay,  who,  with  generous  warmth  and 
frankness,  has  declared  that  **  The  conduct  of  Perry  towards 
the  captive  officers  and  men  was  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  im- 
mortalize him  I  ** 

The  letters  which  he  wrote  announcing  the  intelligence  were 
remarkably  simple  and  laconic.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  observes,  **  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
this  Lake.  The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment  sur- 
rendered to  the  force  under  my  command,  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict." This  has  been  been  called  an  imitation  of  Nelson's 
letter  afler  the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  was  choosing  a  noble 
precedent,  and  the  important  national  results  of  the  victory 
justified  the  language.  Independent  of  the  vast  accession  of 
glory  to  our  flag,  this  conquest  insured  the  capture  of  Detroit, 
the  rout  of  the  British  armies,  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  and,  if  properly  followed 
up,  the  triumphant  success  of  our  northern  war.  AVell  might 
he  say  *^  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty,"  when,  by  this  achieve- 
ment, he  beheld  immediate  tranquillity  restored  to  an  immense 
extent  of  country.  Mothers  no  longer  shrunk  aghast,  and 
clasped  their  infants  to  their  breasts,  when  they  beard  the 
shaking  of  the  forest  or  the  howling  of  the  blast ;  the  aged 
sire  no  longer  dreaded  the  shades  of  night,  lest  ruin  should 
burst  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  repose,  and  his  cottage  be  laid 
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desolate  by  the  fire-brand  and  the  scalping-knife ;  Alidiigaii 
was  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  the  sword,  and  quiet  and 
security  once  more  settled  on  the  harassed  frontiers,  from 
Huron  to  Niagara. 

But  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  his  subsequent  letter 
giving  the  particulars  of  the  battle.  It  is  so  chaste,  so  mod- 
crate  and  perspicuous ;  equally  free  from  vaunting  exultation 
and  affected  modesty ;  neither  obtruding  himself  upon  notice, 
nor  pretending  to  keep  out  of  sight  His  own  individual  ser- 
vices may  be  gathered  from  the  letter,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned ;  indeed,  where  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  so 
materially  upon  himself,  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  faithful 
narrative  without  rendering  himself  conspicuous. 

We  are  led  to  notice  these  letters  thus  particularly,  because 
that  we  find  the  art  of  letter-writing  is  an  accomplishment 
as  rare  as  it  is  important  among  our  military  gentlemen.  We 
are  tired  of  the  valor  of  the  pen,  and  the  victories  of  the  ink- 
horn.  There  is  a  common  French  proverb,  "  Grand  parleur, 
mauvais  combattant,"  which  we  could  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  our  country,  and  engraven  on  the  swords  of  our  officers.  We 
wish  to  see  them  coufine  themselves  in  their  letters  to  simple 
facts,  neither  swaggering  before  battle  nor  vaunting  aAcr- 
wards.  It  is  unwise  to  boast  befdi:e,  for  the  event  may  prove 
disastrous ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  boast  aflerwards,  for  the 
event  speaks  for  itself.  He  who  promises  nothing,  may  with 
safety  perform  nothing,  and  will  receive  praise  if  he  perform 
but  little ;  but  he  who  promises  much  will  receive  small  credit 
unless  he  perform  miracles.  If  a  commander  have  done  well, 
he  may  be  sure  the  public  will  find  it  out,  and  their  gratitude 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  modesty.  Admiration  is  a  coin 
which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  lavish  profusely,  but  we  always 
close  the  hand  when  dunned  for  it. 
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Oommodore  Perry,  like  most  of  our  naval  officers,  is  yet  in 
the  prime  of  youth.  He  is  of  a  manly  and  prepossessing  ap 
pearance ;  mild  and  unassuming  in  bis  address,  amiable  in  his 
disposition,  and  of  great  firmness  and  decision.  Though  earl^f 
lannched  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  naval  life,  (and  no* 
where  is  familiarity  more  apt  to  be  licentious  and  encroaching,) 
yet  the  native  gentility  and  sober  dignity  of  his  deportment 
always  chastened,  without  restraining,  the  freedom  of  intimacy 
It  b  pleasing  thus  to  find  public  services  accompanied  by  pri* 
vate  virtues ;  to  discover  no  drawbacks  on  our  esteem,  no  base 
alloy  in  the  man  we  are  disposed  to  admire ;  but  a  character 
full  of  moral  excellence,  of  high-minded  courtesy,  and  pure, 
unsullied  honor. 

Were  anything  wanting  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  this  vic-> 
tory,  it  would  be  sufficiently  memorable  from  the  scene  where 
it  was  fought  This  war  has  been  distinguished  by  new  and 
peculiar  characteristics.  Naval  warfare  has  been  carried  into 
the  interior  of  a  continent,  and  navies,  as  if  by  magic,  launched 
from  among  the  depths  of  the  forest  The  bosoms  of  peaceful 
lakes  which,  but  a  short  time  since,  were  scarcely  navigated  by 
tnan,  except  to  be  skimmed  by  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage, 
have  all  at  once  been  ploughed  by  hostile  ships.  The  vast 
silence  that  had  reigned  for  ages  on  those  mighty  waters,  was 
broken  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  affrighted  savage 
stared  with  amazement  from  his  covert,  at  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  a  sea-fight  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness. 

The  peal  of  war  has  once  sounded  on  that  lake,  but  proba- 
bly will  never  sound  again.  The  last  roar  of  cannonry  that 
died  along  her  shores  was  the  expiring  note  of  British  domi- 
nation. Those  vast  internal  seas  will,  perhaps,  never  again 
be  the  separating  space  between  contending  nations ;  but  wiU 
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be  embosomed  within  a  mighty  empire ;  and  this  yictoiy,  whic^ 
decided  their  fate,  will  stand  unrivalled  and  alone,  derivic::::::: 
lustre  and  perpetuity  from  its  singleness. 

In  future  times,  when  the  shores  of  Erie  shall  hum  w^^^ 
busy  population ;  when  towns  and  cities  shall  brighten  wh^^ 
now  extend  the  dark  and  tangled  forest;  when  ports  sb^^i 
spread  their  arms,  and  lofty  barks  shall  ride  where  now    tli* 
canoe  is  fastened  to  the  stake ;   when  the  present  age  Akmll 
have  grown  into  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of  ikbie 
begin  to  gather  roimd  its  history ;  then  will  the  inhabitants  cf 
Canada  look  back  to  this  battle  we  record  as  one  of  the  ro- 
mantic achievements  of  the  days  of  yore.    It  will  stand  first  on 
the  page  of  their  local  legends,  and  in  the  marvellous  tales  ot 
the  borders.     The  fisherman,  as  he  loiters  along  the  beach, 
will  point  to  some  half  buried  cannon,  corroded  with  the  rust 
of  time,  and  will  speak  of  ocean  warriors  that  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  while  the  boatman,  as  he  trims  his 
sail  to  the  breeze,  will  chant  in  rude  ditties  the  name  of  Feny 
—  the  ^trly  hero  of  Lake  fine. 
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DAvni  PoRTEH,  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  David  Porter, 
bom  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  February,  1780.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  our  navy  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  activity,  en« 
terprise,  and  daring  spirit  Being  necessarily  absent  from 
home  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  the  charge  of  his  infant 
funWy  devolved  almost  entirely  on  his  wife.  She  was  a  pious 
and  intelligent  woman ;  the  friend  and  instructor  of  her  chil-> 
dren,  teaching  them  not  merely  by  her  precepts,  but  by  her 
amiable  and  virtuous  example. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Captain  Porter  re- 
moved with  his  household  to  Baltimore,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  revenue-cutter  Active.  Here  in  the  bosom  of  his 
fiimily  he  would  indulge  in  the  veteran's  foible  of  recount- 
ing past  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure,  and  talking  over  the 
Wonders  and  vicissitudes  that  checker  a  sea-faring  life.  Little 
David  would  sit  for  hours  and  listen  and  kindle  at  these  mar- 
vellous tales,  while  his  father,  perceiving  his  own  love  of 
enterprise  springing  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  lad,  took  every 
tneans  to  cherish  it,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  passion  for  the 
sea.  He  at  the  same  time  gave  him  all  the  education  and  in- 
struction that  his  limited  means  afforded,  and  being  afterwards 
in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  proposed  to 
take  him  a  voyage  by  way  of  initiating  him  into  the  life  of  a 
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sailor.    The  constitution  of  the  latter  being  feeble  and 
excited  all   the  apprehensions  of  a  tender  mother,  y/hx^    f^ 
nionstrated  with  maternal  solicitude  agiunst  exposing  the  puo^ 
stripling  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  so  rude  a  life.      Ucf 
objections,  however,  were  either  obviated  or  overruled,  and  it 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  with  his  father  for  the  West  Indies^ 
in  the  schooner  Elisa.    AYhile  at  the  port  of  Jeremie,  in  die 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  a  press-gang  endeavored  to  board  the 
vessel  in  search  for  men ;  they  were  bravely  repelled  with  the 
loss  of  scvenU  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides ;  one  man 
shot  down  close  by  the  side  of  young  Porter.    This  afikir  ex- 
cited considerable  attention  at  the  time.    A  narrative  of  it 
appeared  in  tlie  public  papers,  and  much  praise  was  given  to 
Captain  Porter  for  the  gallalit  vindication  of  his  flag. 

In  the  course  of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  performed  as 
mate  of  a  ship,  from  Baltimore  to  St  Domingo,  young  Porter 
had  a  further  taste  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailors  life.  He 
was  twice  impressed  by  the  British,  and  each  time  effected  his 
escape,  but  was  so  reduced  in  purse  as  to  be  obliged  to  work 
his  passage  home  in  the  winter  season,  destitute  of  necessaiy 
clothing.  In  this  forlorn  condition  he  had  to  perform  duty  on 
a  cold  and  stormy  coast,  where  every  spray  was  converted 
instantaneously  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  It  would  appear  almost 
incredible  that  his  feeble  frame,  little  inured  to  hardsbijH 
could  have  sustained  so  much,  were  it  not  known  how  great- 
ly the  exertions  of  the  body  are  supported  by  mental  excite- 
ment 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  late  fatigues  when  he 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Navy ;  and  on  receiving  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant,  immediately  joined  the  frigate  Oonitdlati^ 
Commodore  Truxton.    In  the  action  with  the  French 
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huurgerU^  Porter  was  stationed  in  tlie  foretop,  and  distin- 
i;uished'  himself  by  his  good  conduct  Want  of  friends  alone 
prevented  his  promotion  at  the  time.  When  Commodore 
Barron  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ChnsteUatioTi^ 
Porter  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  solely  on  ac- 
Dount  of  his  merit,  having  no  friends  or  connections  capable  of 
urging  his  fortunes.  He  was  ordered  to  join  the  United  States 
schooner  Experiment,  under  Captain  Maley,  to  be  employed  on 
the  West  India  station.  During  the  cruise  they  had  a  long  and 
:>bstinate  engagement  with  a  number  of  brigand  barges  in  the 
Bight  of  Leogane,  which  afforded  him  another  opportunity  of 
bringing  himself  into  notice.  He  was  also  frequentiy  em- 
ployed in  boat  expeditions  to  cut  out  vessels,  in  which  he 
displayed  much  coolness  and  address.  Commodore  Talbot,  who 
commanded  on  that  station,  gave  him  charge  of  the  Amphitrite, 
ft  small  pilot-boat  prize  schooner  mounting  five  small  swivels 
taken  from  the  tops  of  the  Constellation,  and  manned  with 
fifteen  hands.  Not  long  after  taking  this  command  he  fell  in 
with  a  French  privateer  mounting  a  long  twelve  pounder  and 
several  swivels,  having  a  crew  of  forty  men,  and  accompanied 
by  a  prize-ship  and  a  large  barge  with  thirty  men  armed  with 
swivels.  Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  force.  Porter 
3rdered  his  vessel  to  be  laid  alongside  the  privateer.  The 
[x>ntest  was  arduous,  and  for  some  time  doubtful,  for  in  the 
commencement  of  the  action  he  lost  his  rudder,  which  rendered 
tiie  schooner  unmanageable.  The  event,  however,  excused  the 
desperateness  of  the  attack,  for  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
resistance  the  privateer  surrendered  with  the  loss  of  seven  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded.  Not  a  man  of  Portier's  crew  was  killed ; 
several,  however,  were  wounded,  and  his  vessel  was  much  in- 
jured    The  prize  was  also  taken,  but  the  barge  escaped. 
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llie  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Porter  in  this  gallant  Utde  afiif 
was  highly  applauded  by  his  commander. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  sailed,  as 
first  lieutenant,  in  the  Experiment,  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  Stewart  They  were  again  stationed  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  afforded  great  protection  to  the  American  com- 
merce in  that  quarter.  They  had  several  engagements  with 
French  privateers,  and  were  always  successful,  insomuch  that 
they  became  the  terror  of  those  marauders  of  the  ocean,  and 
effectually  controlled  their  rapacity  and  kept  them  quiet  in 
port  The  gallant  and  lamented  Trippe  was  second  lieutenant 
of  tlie  ExperiineiU  at  the  time. 

When  the  first  squadron  was  ordered  for  the  Mediterranean, 
Porter  sailed  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  JEnterprift, 
Captain  Stewart     In  this  cruise  they  encountered  a  Tripolitan 
corsair  of  very  superior  force  ;  a  severe  battle  ensued  in  which 
the  enemy  suffered  great  slaughter,  and  was  compelled  to  su^ 
render,  while   our  ship  received   but  little   injury.     In  this 
brilliant  action  Porter  acquired  much  reputation  from  the  coti* 
spicuous  part  he  acted.     He  afterwards  served  on  board  o^ 
different  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  distinguish^^ 
himself  by  his  intrepidity  and  zeal  whenever  an  opportunity^ 
presented.    On  one  occasion  he  commanded  an  expedition  c^^ 
boats  sent  to  destroy  some  vessels  laden  with  wheat,  at  ancho^ 
in  the  harbor  of  old  Tripoli ;  the  service  was  promptly  an^ 
effectually  performed ;  in  the  engagement  he  received  a  mu^^ 
ket-ball  through  his  left  thigh. 

Shortly  after  recovering  from  his  wound  he  was  transposec^ 
from  the  New  York  to  the  Philadelphick,  Captain  Bainbridge^ 
as  first  lieutenant  The  frigate  was  then  lying  at  Gibraltar^ 
when  he  joined  her  in   September,  1803.     She  soon  aite^^ 
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Miled  for  the  blockade  of  Tripoli.  No  event  took  p1ac« 
worthy  of  mention  until  the  31st  of  October.  Nearly  a  week 
previous  to  this  ill-fated  day,  the  weather  had  been  tem- 
pestuous, which  rendered  it  prudent  to  keep  the  ship  off  the 
land-  Tlie  31st  opened  with  all  the  splendor  of  a  Sicilian 
morning;  the  promise  of  a  more  delightful  day  never  ap- 
peared. The  land  was  just  observed,  when  a  sail  was  descried 
making  for  the  harbor,  with  a  pleasant  easterly  breeze.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  to  be  an  armed  ship  of  the  enemy,  and 
all  sail  was  set  in  chase.  After  an  inefiectual  pursuit  of 
several  leagues.  Captain  Bainbridge  had  just  given  orders  to 
hale  off,  when  the  frigate  grounded.  Every  expedient  that 
skill  or  courage  could  devise  to  float  or  defend  her,  was  succes- 
sively resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  particulars  of  this  un- 
fortunate affair  are  too  generally  known  to  need  a  minute 
recital;  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  this  noble  ship  and  her 
gallant  crew  were  surrendered  to  a  barbarous  and  dastardly 
enemy,  whose  only  motive  in  warfare  is  the  hope  of  plunder. 
Throughout  the  long  and  dreary  confinement,  which  ensued, 
in  the  dungeons  o§  Tripoli,  Porter  never  suffered  himself  for 
a  moment  to  sink  into  despondency ;  but  supported  the  galling 
indignities  and  hardships  of  his  situation  with  equanimity  and 
even  cheerfulness.  A  seasonable  supply  of  books  served  to 
beguile  the  hours  of  imprisonment,  and  enable  him  even  to 
turn  them  to  advantage.  He  closely  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  biography,  the  French 
language,  and  drawing ;  in  which  art,  so  useful  to  a  seaman, 
he  has  made  himself  a  considerable  proficient  He  also  sed*> 
uously  cultivated  the  theory  of  his  profession,  and  improved 
the  junior  officers  by  his  frequent  in>  tructions ;  representing 
the  manoeuvres  of  fleets  in  battle  by   means  of  small  boards 
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ingeniously  arranged.  He  was  active  in  promodng  any  plan 
of  labor  or  amusement  that  could  ameliorate  the  situation  of 
dispel  the  gloomy  reflections  of  his  companions.  By  these 
means  captivity  was  robbed  of  its  heaviest  evils,  that  dull  mo- 
notony that  wearies  the  spirits,  and  that  mental  inactivity  that 
engenders  melancholy  and  hypochondria. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  his  confinement  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  being  highly  creditable  to  Lieutenant 
Porter.  Under  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  was  a  long 
dark  passage,  through  which  the  American  sailors,  who  were 
employed  in  public  labor,  frequently  passed  to  different  parts  of 
the  castle.  Their  conversation  being  repeatedly  heard  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro,  some  one  made  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  to 
communicate  with  them.  For  some  days  a  constant  inte^ 
course  was  kept  up,  by  sending  down  notes  tied  to  a  string. 
Some  persons,  however,  indiscreetly  entering  into  conversation 
with  the  seamen,  were  overheard,  and  information  immediately 
carried  to  the  Bashaw.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bolts  of  the 
prison  door  were  heard  to  fly  back  with  unwonted  violence, 
and  Sassi  (chief  officer  of  the  castle)  rushe(f  furiously  in.  His 
features  were  distorted,  and  his  voice  almost  inarticulate  with 
passion.  He  demanded  in  a  vehement  tone  of  voice  by  whom 
or  whose  authority  the  wall  had  been  opened ;  when  Porter 
advanced  with  a  firm  step  and  composed  countenance,  and 
replied,  "I  alone  am  responsible."  He  was  abruptly  ^ 
rudely  hurried  from  the  prison,  and  the  gate  was  again  closed. 
This  generous  self-devotion,  while  it  commanded  the  admii^ 
tion  of  his  companions,  heightened  their  anxiety  for  his  fi^« 
apprehend  .ng  some  act  of  violence  from  the  impetuous  tenptf 
and  absolute  power  of  the  Bashaw.  Their  fears,  however 
were  appeased  by  the  return  of  Porter,  after  considenble 
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detention ;  having  been  dismissed  without  any  further  severity 
through  the  intercession  of  the  minister  Mahomet  Dghies, 
who  had  on  previous  occasions  shown  a  friendly  disposition  to 
wards  the  prisoners. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  various  incidents  that 
occurred  in  this  tedious  captivity,  and  of  the  many  ingenious 
and  adventurous  plans  of  escape,  devised  and  attempted  by  our 
officers,  in  all  which  Porter  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part.     When  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  they  were  re- 
stored  to  light  and  liberty,  he  embarked  with  his  companions 
for  Syracuse,  where  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  the  loss  of 
the  Philaddphia.     After  an  honorable  acquittal  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  United  States  brig  Enterprisey 
and  soon  ailer  was  ordered  by  Commodore  Rodgcrs  to  proceed 
to  Tripoli,  with  permission  to  cruise  along  the  shore  of  Ben* 
gazi,  and  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Leptis  Magna,  anciently  a  Homan 
colony.     He  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  some  of 
his  friends,  and  after  a  short  and  pleasant  passage,  anchored 
near  the  latter  place.    They  passed  three  days  in  wandering 
among  the  mouldering  remains  of  Roman  taste  and  gnindeur ; 
and  excavated  in  such  •  places  as  seemed  to  promise  a  reward 
for  their  researches.    A  number  of  ancient  coins  and  cameos 
were  found,  and,  among  other  curiosities,  were  two  statues  in 
tolerable  preservation,  —  the  one  a  warrior,  the  other  a  female 
figure,  of  beautiful  white  marble  and  excellent  workmanship. 
Verde  antique  pillars,  of  large  size,  formed  of  a  single  piece, 
and  unbroken,  were  scattered  along  the  shores.     Near  the 
harbor  stood  a  lofty  and  elegant  building,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Porter  took  a  drawing;  from  its  situation  and  form  it  was 
lupposed  to  have  been  a  Pharos.     The  awning  under  which 
the  party  dined  was  spread  on  the  site,  and  among  the  fallea 
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columns  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  a  zest  was  given  to  dit 
repast  by  the  classical  ideas  awakened  by  surrounding  objects. 

While  in  command  of  the  Enterprise^  and  at  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Malt:i,  nn  English  sailor  came  alongside  and  insulted 
the  officers  and  crew  by  abusive  language;    Captain  Porter 
overhearing  the  scurrilous  epithets  he  vociferated,  ordered  a 
boatswain's  mate  to  seize  him  and  give  him  a  flogging  at  the 
gangway.    This  well  merited  chastisement  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Governor  of  Malta,  who  considered  it  a  daring 
outrage,  and  gave  orders  that  the  forts  should  not  permit  the 
Enterprise  to  depart.    No  sooner  was  Captain  Porter  informed 
of  it,  than  he  got  his  vessel  ready  for  action,  weighed  anchor, 
and  with  lighted  matches  and  every  man  at  his  station,  with 
the  avowed  determination  of  firing  upon  the  town  if  attacked, 
sailed  between  the  batteries  and  departed  unmolested. 

Shortly  afler  this  occurrence,  in  passing  through  the  Stnuts 
of  Gibraltar,  he  was  attacked  by  twelve  Spanish  gun-boats, 
who  either  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake  his  vessel  for  a 
British  brig.  The  calmness  of  the  weather,  the  weight  of 
their  metal,  and  the  acknowledged  accuracy  of  their  aim,  made 
the  odds  greatly  against  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  wis 
able  to  near  them,  they  were  assailed  with  such  rapid  and  well- 
directed  volleys  as  quickly  compelled  them  to  shear  off.  This 
affair  took  place  in  sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  presence  of 
several  ships  of  the  British  navy ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  applausei 

Adcr  an  absence  of  five  years,  passed  in  unremitted  and 
arduous  service,  Captain  Porter  returned  to  the  United  States* 
and  shortly  afler  was  married  to  Miss  Anderson,  daughter  of 
tlie  member  of  Congress  of  that  name  from  Pennsylvaoiii 
Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  flotilla  on  the  Nev 
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deans  station,  he  cUscharged,  with  faithfulness  and  activity, 
le  irksome  duty  of  enforcing  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse 
ws.  He  likewise  performed  an  important  service  to  his  coim- 
y,  by  ferreting  out  and  capturing  a  pirate,  a  native  of  France, 
ho,  in  a  small  well-armed  schooner,  had  for  some  time  in- 
sted  the  Chesapeake  ;  and  who,  growing  bolder  by  impunity, 
id  committed  many  acts  of  depredation,  until  his  maraudings 
icame  so  serious  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Grovemment 

While  commanding  on  the  Orleans  station,  the  father  of 
aptain  Porter  died,  an  officer  under  his  command.  He  had 
?ed  to  see  the  wish  of  his  heart  fulfilled,  in  beholding  his  son 
skilful  and  enterprising  sailor,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession^ 
id  in  the  estimation  of  his  country. 

The  climate  of  New  Orleans  disagreeing  with  the  health  of 
Captain  Porter  and  his  family,  he  solicited  to  be  ordered  to 
Mne  other  station,  and  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  the  com- 
uud  of  the  Essex  frigate,  at  Norfolk. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  the 
Usex  was  undergoing  repairs  at  New  York,  and  the  celerity 
ith  which  she  was  fitted  for  sea  reflected  great  credit  on  her 
Dmmander.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Sandy 
look  on  a  cruise,  which  was  not  marked  by  any  incident  of 
onsequence,  excepting  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop-of- 
rar  Alert,  Captain  Laughame.  Either  under\'aluing  the  un- 
ied  prowess  of  our  tars,  or  mistaking  the  force  of  the  Essex, 
be  ran  down  on  her  weather  quarter,  gave  three  cheers  and 
^mmenced  an  action.  In  a  few  minutes  she  struck  her  colors, 
cing  cut  to  pieces,  with  three  men  wounded,  and  seven  feet 
ater  in  her  hold.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  great  number 
r  prisoners,  taken  in  this  and  former  prizes.  Captain  Porter 
^ade  a  cartel  of  the  Jlertf  with  orders  to  proceed  to  St  Johns, 
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Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  New  York.  She  arrived  saft^ 
being  the  first  ship-of-war  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  her  flag 
the  first  British  flag  sent  to  the  seat  of  Grovemment  during  the 
present  war. 

Having  returned  to  the  United  States  and  refitted,  he  again 
proceeded  to  sea,  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1812,  and  repaired,  agreeably  to  instructions  from  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge,  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  different  places 
of  rendezvous  had  been  arranged  between  them.  In  the  course 
of  his  cruise  on  this  coast  he  captured  his  Britannic  Majest/s 
packet  Noctoriy  and  after  taking  out  of  her  about  11,000  pounds 
sterling  in  specie,  ordered  her  for  America.  Hearing  of  Coo^ 
mcdore  Bain  bridge's  victorious  action  with  the  Java,  whicL 
would  oblige  him  to  return  to  port,  and  of  the  capture  of  th* 
Hornet  by  the  Montague,  and  learning  that  there  was  a  consid 
erable  augmentation  of  British  force  on  the  coast,  and  seTeni 
ships  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  abandoned  his  hazardous  cruising 
ground,  and  stretched  away  to  the  southward,  scouring  the 
coast  as  far  as  Rio  de  la  Plata.  From  thence  he  shaped  his 
course  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and,  afler  suffering  greatly  from 
want  of  provisions,  and  heavy  gales  ofi*  Cape  Horn,  arrive*!  «t 
Valparaiso,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1813.  Having  victuaK^i 
his  ship,  he  ran  down  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  fell  iv 
with  a  Peruvian  corsair,  having  on  board  twenty-four  Ameri- 
cans, as  prisoners,  the  crews  of  two  whaling  ships,  which  she 
had  taken  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  Peru\*ian  captain  justi- 
fied his  conduct  on  the  plea  of  being  an  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  expectation  likewise  of  a  speedy  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  Finding  him  resolved  to  persist  iv 
similar  aggressions.  Captain  Poiter  threw  all  his  guns  and  am- 
munition into  the  sea,  liberated  the  Americans,  and  wrote  t 
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Kspectftil  letter  to  the  viceroy  explaining  his  reasons  for  so 
doing,  which  he  delivered  to  the  captain.  Hq  then  proceeded 
to  Lima,  and  luckily  recaptured  one  of  the  American  vessels 
as  she  was  entering  the  port 

After  tills  he  cruised  jfor  several  montlis  in  the  Pacific,  inflict- 
ing immense  injury  on  the  British  commerce  in  those  waters 
lie  was  particularly  destructive  to  the  shipping  employed  in 
the  spermaceti  whale  fishery.  A  great  number  witli  valuable 
cai^goes  were  captured ;  two  were  given  up  to  the  prisoners ; 
three  sent  to  Valparaiso  and  laid  up;  three  sent  to  America; 
one  of  them  he  retained  as  a  store-ship,  and  another  he  equipped 
with  twenty  guns,  called  her  the  Essex,  Jr.,  and  gave  the 
command  of  her  to  Lieutenant  Downes.  ^lost  of  these  ships 
mounted  several  gims,  and  had  numerous  crews ;  and  as  sev- 
eral of  them  were  captured  by  boats  or  by  prizes,  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Essex  had  frequent  opportunities  of  showing 
tlieir  skill  and  courage,  and  of  acquiring  experience  and  con- 
fidence in  naval  conflict 

Having  now  a  little  squadron  under  his  command,  Captain 
Porter  became  a  complete  terror  in  those  seas.  As  his  nu- 
merous prizes  supplied  him  abundantly  with  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  and  naval  stores  of  every  description,  he  was 
enabled  for  a  long  time  to  keep  the  sea,  without  sickness  or 
inconvenience  to  his  crew ;  living  entirely  on  the  enemy,  and 
being  enabled  to  make  considerable  advances  of  pay  to  his 
officers  and  crew  without  drawing  on  Government  The  unex- 
ampled devastation  achieved  by  his  daring  enterprises,  not 
only  spread  alarm  throughout  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  but  even 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  Great  Britain.  The  merchants, 
who  had  any  property  afloat  in  this  quarter,  trembled  with  ap- 

prchen«on  for  its  fate ;  the  underwriters  groaned  at  the  catft- 
Yoi«  n.  5  G 
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logue  of  captures  brought  by  every  advice,  while  the  pride  of 
the  n;itioii  w:is  sorely  incensed  at  beholding  a  single  frigata 
loniing  it  over  the  Pacific,  roving  about  the  ocean  in  saucy 
(U'fiance  of  their  thoiLsand  ships;  revelling  in  the  spoils  of 
boiiiidless  wealth,  and  almost  banishing  the  British  flag  from 
those  regions,  where  it  had  so  long  waved  proudly  predom- 
inant. 

Numerous  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  Pacific  in  pursuit  of 
him ;  others  were  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  China  seas,  ofi*  New 
Zealand,  Timor,  and  New  Holland,  and  a  frigate  sent  to  ^ 

liivcr  La  Plata.    The  manner  in  which  Captain  Porter  cruised, 

•  

however,  completely  baffled  piu^uit  Keeping  in  the  open  seas, 
or  lurking  among  the  numerous  barren  and  desolate  islands 
that  form  the  Gallipagos  group,  and  never  touching  on  the 
American  coast,  he  left  no  traces  by  which  he  could  be  fol- 
lowed ;  rumor,  while  it  magnified  his  exploits,  threw  his  pur- 
suers at  fault;  they  were  distracted  by  vague  accounts  of 
ca])tures  made  at  different  places,  and  of  frigates  supposed  to 
be  the  Essex  hovering  at  the  same  time  oflf  different  coasts 
and  haunting  different  islands. 

In  tlie  mean  while  Porter,  though  wrapped  in  mystery  and 
uncertainty  himself,  yet  received  frequent  and  accurate  ac- 
counts of  his  enemies,  from  the  various  prizes  which  he  bad 
taken.     Lieutenant  Downes,  also,  who  had  convoyed  the  prizes 
to  Valparaiso,  on  his  return,  brought  advices  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  Commodore   Hillyar  in  tlie  Phcthe  frigate,  ratiog 
thirty-six  gims,  accompanied  by  two  sloops-of-war.     Glutted 
with  spoil  and  havoc,  and  sated  with  Uie  easy  and  inglorious 
captures  of  merchantmen,  Captain  Porter  now  felt  eager  for  ^ 
opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  and  to  sigoaiiit 
his  cruise  by  some  brilliant  achievement    Having  been  near!} 
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a  year  at  sea,  he  found  that  his  ship  would  require  some  re- 
pairs, to  enable  her  to  face  the  foe;  he  repaired,  therefore, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  prizes,  to  the  Island  of  Nooa- 
hecvah,  one  of  the  Washington  group,  discovered  by  a  Captain 
Ingraham  of  Boston.  Here  he  landed,  took  formal  possession 
of  the 'island  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Madison's  Island.  He  found  it 
large*  populous,  and  fertile,  abounding  with  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  which  he  had 
chosen  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  supplied 
him  with  abimdance  of  provisions.  During  his  stay  at  this 
place  he  had  several  encounters  with  some  hostile  tribes  on 
the  island,  whom  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  subjection. 
Having  calked  and  completely  overhaled  the  ship,  made  for 
her  a  new  set  of  water-casks,  and  taken  on  board  from  tlie 
prizes  provisions  and  stores  for  upwards  of  four  months,  he 
Bailed  for  the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  12th  December,  1813.  Pre- 
vious to  sailing  he  secured  the  three  prizes  which  had  accom- 
panied him,  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  left  them  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gamble  of  the 
marines  and  twenty-one  men,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Val- 
paraiso after  a  certain  period. 

After  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Chili  without  success,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Valparaiso,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  Commodore 
Hillyar,  or,  if  disappointed  in  this  wish,  of  capturing  some  mer 
chant  ships  said  to  be  expected  from  £ngland.  While  at  an- 
chor at  this  port  Commodore  Hillyar  arrived,  having  long  been 
searching  in  vain  for  the  JEssex^  and  almost  despairing  of  ever 
meeting  with  her.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Coptain 
Porter,  however,  Commodore  Hillyar,  beside  his  own  frigate, 
niperior  in  itself  to  the  Bi$ex^  was  accompanied  by  the  Cherub 
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tl(K»p^f-wary  strongly  armed  and  manned.    These  ships, 
ing  been  sent  out  expressly  to  seek  for  the  JSssex^  were  in  pKr-ig 
order  nnd  equipment,  with  picked  crews,  and  hoisted  ^^bg 
bearing  the  motto,  ^  God  and  country,  British  sailors'     1^ 
rights:  traitors  offend  both^    This  was  in  opposition  to  TV)^ 
ter*s  motto  of  ^  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  and  the  latter 
part  of  it  suggested  doubtless,  by  error  industriously  cherisbed^ 
that  our  crews  are  chiefly  composed  of  English  seamen.   Jo 
reply  to  this  motto  Porter  hoisted  at  his  mizen,  **  God,  our 
fx>untry,  and  liberty :  tyrants  offend  them."    On  entering  the 
hnrbor  the  Phctbe  fell  foul  of  the  Ettex  in  such  manner  as  to 
lay  her  at  the  mercy  of  Captain  Porter ;  out  of  respect,  hov- 
evcr,  to  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  did  not  take  advantage 
of  her  exposed  situation.     This  forbearance  was  aflerwards 
acknowledged  by  Commodore  Ilillyar,  and  he  passed  his  word 
of  honor  to  observe  like  conduct  while  they  remained  in  port 
They  continued  therefore,  while  in  harbor  and  on  shore,  in  the 
mutual  exchange  of  courtesies  and  kind  offices  tliat  should 
characterize  the  private  intercourse  between  civilized  and  gen- 
erous enemies.     And  the  crews  of  the  respective  ships  oAen 
mingled  together  and  passed  nautical  jokes  and  pleasantries 
from  one  to  the  other. 

On  getting  their  provisions  on  board,  the  Phahe  and  GhenA 
went  off  the  port,  where  they  cruised  for  six  weekg,  rigorouslj 
blockading  Captain  Porter.  Their  united  force  amounted  to 
81  guns  and  500  men,  in  addition  to  which  they  took  on  hotrd 
the  crew  of  an  English  letter  of  marque  lying  in  port  The 
force  of  the  Essex  consisted  of  but  46  guns,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cepting six  long  twelves,  were  d2-pound  carronades,  only  8e^ 
viceablo  in  close  fighting.  Her  crew,  having  been  much  ^^ 
duced  by  the  manning  of  prizes,  amounted  to  but  255  0^ 
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The  Essex,  Jr.,  being  only  intended  as  a  store-ship,  mounted 
ten.  18-pound  carronades  and  ten  short  sixes,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  only  60  men. 

Tliis  vast  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
prevented  all  chance  of  encounter,  on  anything  like  equal 
terms,  unless  by  express  covenant  between  the  commanders. 
Captain  Porter,  therefore,  endeavored  repeatedly  to  provoke 
a  challenge,  (the  inferiority  of  his  frigate  to  the  Phahe  not 
justifying  him  in  making  the  challenge  himself,)  but  without 
efiect.    He  tried  frequently  also  to  bring  the  Phabe  into  single 
action;  but  this  Commodore  Hillyar  warily  avoided,  and  al- 
ways kept  his  ships  so  close  together  as  to  frustrate  Captain 
Porter's  attempts.    This  conduct  of  Commodore  Hillyar  has 
1>een  sneered  at  by  many,  as  unworthy  a  brave  officer ;  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  he  had  more  important  objects  to 
effect  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  individual  or  national  prowess. 
His  instructions  were  to  crush  a  noxious  foe,  destructive  to 
Jie  commerce  of  his  country ;  he  was  furnished  with  a  force 
competent  to  this  duty ;   and  having  the  enemy  once-  within 
his  power,  he  had  no  right  to  waive  his  superiority,  and,  by 
meeting  him  on  equal  footing,  give  him  a  chance  to  conquer, 
and  continue  his  work  of  destruction. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the  enemy  to  equal  combat, 
and  fearing  the  arrival  of  additional  force,  which  he  under- 
stood was  on  the  way,  Captain  Porter  determined  to  put  to 
sea  the  first  opportunity  that  should  present  A  rendezvous 
was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  Essex,  Jr.,  and  having 
ascertained  by  repeated  trials  that  the  Essex  was  a  superior 
lailer  to  either  of  the  blockading  ships,  it  was  agreed  that  she 
Rhould  let  the  enemy  chase  her  off;  thereby  giving  the  Essex, 
Jr.,  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 
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On  the  next  day,  the  28tli  of  March,  the  wind  came  on  to 
blow  fresh  from  the  southward,  and  the  JSuex  parted  her  kur* 
board  cable  and  dragged  her  starboard  anchor  directly  out  to 
Ken.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  siul  on  the  ship ;  but 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  close  in  with  the  point  forming 
the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  that  there  was  a  possdbility  of 
passing  to  windward,  and  escaping  to  sea  by  superior  sailing 
Captain  Porter  resolved  to  hazard  the  attempt  He  accord- 
ingly took  in  his  top-gallant  sails  and  braced  up  for  the  pu^ 
pose ;  but  most  unfortunately  on  rounding  the  point,  a  heavy 
squall  struck  the  ship  and  carried  away  her  main  top-mast, 
precipitating  the  nien  who  were  aloft  into  the  sea,  who  were 
drowned.  Both  ships  now  gave  chase,  and  the  crippled  state 
of  his  ship  left  Porter  no  alternative  but  to  endeavor  to  regain 
the  port  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  back  to  the  conimon 
anchorage,  he  ran  close  into  a  small  bay  about  three  quarteis 
of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  tlie  battery,  on  the  east  of  the  harbor, 
and  let  go  his  anchor  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  Suppos- 
ing the  enemy  would,  as  formerly,  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
place,  he  considered  himself  secure,  and  thought  only  of  re- 
pairing Uie  damages  he  had  sustained.  The  wary  and  meD* 
acing  approach  of  the  hostile  ships,  however,  displaying  their 
motto  flogs,  and  having  jacks  at  all  their  masts'  heads,  soon 
showed  him  the  real  danger  of  his  situation.  With  all  possi- 
ble dispatch  he  got  his  ship  ready  for  action,  and  endeavored 
to  get  a  spring  on  his  cable,  but  had  not  succeeded,  when,  at 
54  minutes  past  3  p.  m.,  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack. 

At  first  the  Phahe  lay  herself  under  his  stem  and  the  CM» 
3n  his  starboard  bow ;  but  the  latter  soon  finding  herself  ^* 
posed  to  a  hot  fire,  bore  up  and  ran  under  his  stem  a^ 
where  both  ships  kept  up  a  severe  and  raking  fire*    Capw'' 
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Porter  succeeded  three  different  times  in  getting  springs  on 
his  cables,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Ins  broadside  to  bear  on 
the  enemy,  but  they  were  as  oflen  shot  away  by  the  excessive 
fire  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
rely  for  defence  against  this  tremendous  attack  merely  on 
three  long  twelve-pounders,  wluch  he  had  run  out  of  the  stem 
ports,  and  which  were  worked  with  such  bravery  and  skill  as 
in  half  an  hour  to  do  great  injury  to  both  the  enemy's  ships 
and  induce  them  to  hale  off  and  repair  damages.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  Commodore  Hillyar  to  risk  nothing  from 
the  daring  coiu^e  of  his  antagonist,  but  to  take  the  Essex  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  All  his  manoeuvres  were  deliber- 
ate and  wary ;  he  saw  his  antagonist  completely  at  his  mercy, 
and  prepared  to  cut  him  up  in  the  safest  and  surest  manner. 
In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  Essex  was  galling  and 
provoking  in  the  extreme ;  crippled  and  shattered,  with  many 
killed  and  wounded,  she  lay  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the 
enemy,  to  renew  the  scene  of  slaughter,  with  scarce  a  hope  of 
escape  or  revenge.  Her  brave  crew,  however,  in  place  of 
being  disheartened,  were  aroused  to  desperation,  and  by  hoist- 
ing ensigns  in  their  rigging,  and  jacks  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship,  evinced  their  defiance  and  determination  to  hold  out  to 
the  last 

The  enemy  having  repaired  his  damages,  now  placed  himself 
with  both  his  ships,  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  out 
of  reach  of  her  carronades,  and  where  her  stem  guns  could  not 
be  brought  to  bear.  Here  he  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire, 
which  it  was  not  in  Captain  Porter's  power  to  return;  the 
latter,  therefore,  saw  no  hope  of  injuring  him  without  getting 
under  way  and  becoming  the  assailant  From  the  mangled 
Uate  of  his  rigging  he  could  set  no  other  sail  than  tlie  flying 
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jib ;  this  he  caused  to  be  hoisted,  cut  his  cable,  and  ran  dowa 
on  both  ships,  with  an  intention  of  laying  the  Phahe  on  board. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  firing  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.    The  decks  of 
the  Essex  were  strewed  with  dead,  and  her  cockpit  filled  with— ---j 
wounded  ;  she  had  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  was  in 
a  perfect  wreck ;  still  a  feeble  hope  sprung  up  that  she  migl 
be  saved,  in  consequence  of  the  Cherub  being  compelled 
hale  off  by  her  crippled  state ;  she  did  not  return  to  cl 
action  action  again,  but  kept  up  a  distant  firing  with  her  lo 
guns.     The  disabled  state  of  the  Essexy  however,  did  not  p  ^^^ 
mit  her  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance ;  for  want       of 
sail  she  was  unable  to  keep  at  close  quarters  with  the  Phc^s'be, 
who,  edging  off,  chose  the  distance  which  best  suited  her  1^3n^ 
guns,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  wliich  made  dreacSfuJ 
havoc  among  our  crew.     Many  of  the  guns  of  the  Essex  were 
rendered  useless,  and  many  had  their  whole  crews  destroyed; 
they  were  manned  from  those  that  were  disabled,  and    one 
gun  in  particular  was  three  times  manned ;  fifteen  men  "vrere 
slain  at  it  in  the  course  of  the  action,  though  the  captain  of  ft 
escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound.     Captain  Porter  now  gave 
up  all  hope  of  closing  with  the  enemy,  but  finding  the  wind 
favorable,  determined  to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the  crew, 
and  destroy  her.     He  had  approached  within  musket-shot  of 
the  shore,  and  had  every  prospect  of  succeeding,  when  in  an 
instant  the  wind  shifted  from  Uie  land,  and  drove  her  down 
upon  the  Plicehe^  exposing  her  again  to  a  dreadful  raking  fire* 
The  ship  was  now  totally  unmanageable  ;  yet  as  her  head  was 

• 

toward  the  enemy,  and  he  to  leeward,  Captain  Porter  again 
perceived  a  f:iint  hope  of  boarding.  At  this  moment  Lieutew 
ant  Downes  of  the  Essex^  Jr^  came  on  board  to  receive  orders 
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expectiug  that  Captain  Porter  would  soon  be  a  prisoner.  Ilii 
services  could  be  of  no  avail  in  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Btuxy  and  finding,  from  the  enemy's  putting  his  hehn  up,  that 
the  last  attempt  at  boarding  would  not  succeed.  Captain  Porter 
directed  him,  after  he  had  been  ten  minutes  on  board,  to  return 
to  his  own  ship,  to  be  prepared  for  defending  and  destroying 
her  in  case  of  attack.  He  took  with  him  several  of  the  wounded, 
leaving  three  of  his  boat's  crew  on  board  to  make  room  for 
them.  The  Cherub  kept  up  a  hot  fire  on  him  during  his  re- 
turn. The  slaughter  on  board  of  the  £ssex  now  became  hor- 
rible ;  the  enemy  continued  to  rake  her,  while  she  was  unable 
to  bring  a  gim  to  bear  in  return.  Still  her  commander,  with 
an  obstinacy  that  bordered  on  desperation,  persisted  in  the  un- 
equal and  almost  hopeless  conflict.  £very  expedient  that  a 
fertile  and  inventive  mind  could  suggest  was  resorted  to,  in 
the  forlorn  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  enabled  by  some  lucky 
chance  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe.  A  hawser  was 
bent  to  the  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from  the  bows, 
to  bring  the  ship's  head  round.  This  succeeded ;  the  broad- 
side of  the  JSssex  was  again  brought  to  bear ;  and  as  the  enemy 
was  much  crippled  and  unable  to  hold  his  own.  Captain  Porter 
thought  she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot  before  she  discovered 
that  he  had  anchored.  The  hawser,  however,  unfortunately 
parted,  and  with  it  failed  the  last  lingering  hope  of  the  Essex, 
The  ship  had  taken  fire  several  times  during  the  action,  but 
at  this  moment  her  situation  was  awful.  She  was  on  fire  bot^ 
forward  and  aft ;  the  flames  were  bursting  up  each  hatchway . 
ii  liirge  quantity  of  powder  below  exploded,  and  word  was 
^ven  that  the  fire  was  near  the  magazine.  Thus  surrounded 
t>y  horrors,  without  any  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  Captain 

E^orter  turned  his  attention  to  rescuing  as  many  of  hi>  brave 

6» 
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companions  as  possible.  Finding  his  distance  from  the  sKo. 
did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  he  hoped  many  wou  "M-^ 
be  able  to  save  themselves  should  the  ship  blow  up.  His  boa.  '^^ 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemies'  shot,  but  he  sAvis^^^ 
such  as  could  swim  to  jump  overboard  and  make  for  sboi — '^ 
Some  reached  it,  some  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  soir"^=^^^ 
perished  in  the  attempt;  but  most  .of  this  loyal  and  gallai:::^^'^^ 
crew  preferred  sharing  the  fate  of  their  ship  and  their  conc:::^^" 
niander. 

Those  who  remained  on  board  now  endeavored  to  extin — =J- 
guish  the  flames,  and  having  succeeded,  went  agun  to  tli^^e 
guns -and  kept  up  a  firing  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  crew  hs 
bv  this  time  become  so  weakened  that  all  further  resistant 
was  in  vain.     Captain  Porter  summoned  a  consultation  of  tfc:     ae 
officers  of  divisions,  but  was  surprised  to  find  only  Acting  Lie  '^i- 
tenant  Stephen  Decatur  M'Knight  remaining ;  of  the  otb^  ts 
some  had  been  killed,  others  knocked  overboard,  and  oth^  ti 
carried  below  disabled  by  severe  wounds.     The  accounts  frc^  ni 
every  part  of  the  ship  were  deplorable  in  the  extreme  ;  rc^  j)- 
resenting  her  in  the  most  shattered  and  crippled  condition,      in 
imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  so  crowded  with  tlie  wouncJcd 
that  even  the  berth-deck  could  contain  no  more,  and  many  w^re 
killed  while  under  the  surgeon's  hands.     In  the  mean  wh».ile 
the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of  the  water  ctJtd 
his  secure  distance,  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  deliberate  ^t-nd 
constant  fire,  aiming  with  coolness  and  certainty  as  if  firing    at 
a  target,  and  hitting  the  hull  at  every  shot     At  length,  utterly 
despairing  of  saving  the  ship,  Captain  Porter  was  compel  led, 
at  20  minutes  past  6  p.  M.  to  give  the  painful  order  to  st;.'*^^^^ 
the  colors.     It  is  probable  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  tbatt^   ^ 
ship  had  surrendered,  for  he  continued  firing;  several 
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ivere  killed  and  wounded  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and 
Oaptain  Porter,  thinking  he  intended  to  show  no  quarter,  was 
■iXHit  to  rehoist  his  flag  and  to  fight  until  he  sunk,  when  the 
enemy  desisted  his  attack  ten  minutes  after  the  surrender. 

The  foregoing  account  of  thb  battle  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  letter  of  Captain  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Making  every  allowance  for  its  being  a  partial  statement,  this 
must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ob- 
stinately contested  actions  on  naval  record.  The  loss  of  the 
£s$ex  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  desperate  bravery  with 
which  she  was  defended.  Out  of  255  men  which  comprised 
her  crew,  fifty-eight  were  killed ;  thirty-nine  wounded  severely ; 
twenty-seven  slightly,  and  thirty-one  missing,  —  making  in  all 
154.  She  was  completely  cut  to  pieces,  and  so  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying,  with  mangled  limbs,  with  brains  and  blood, 
and  all  the  ghustly  images  of  pain  and  death,  that  the  officer 
who  came  on  board  to  take  possession  of  her,  though  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  slaughter,  was  struck  with  sickening  horror, 
and  fainted  at  the  shocking  spectacle. 

Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  were  spectators 
of  the  battle,  covering  the  neighboring  heights;  for  it  was 
fought  so  near  the  shore  that  some  of  the  shot  even  struck 
among  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  curiosity, 
had  ventured  down  upon  the  beach.  Touched  by  the  forlorn 
situation  of  the  Essex^  and  filled  with  admiration  at  the  un- 
flagging spirit  and  persevering  bravery  of  her  commander 
and  crew,  a  generous  anxiety  ran  throughout  the  multitude  for 
their  fate  ;  bursts  of  delight  arose  when,  by  any  vicissitude  of 
battle,  or  prompt  expedient,  a  chance  seemed  to  turn  up  in 
their  favor ;  and  the  eager  spectators  were  seen  to  wring  their 
hands,  and  utter  groans  of  sympathy,  when  the  transient  hope 
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was  dofcuted,  and  the  gallant  little  frigate  once  more  becam 
an  unresisting  object  of  deliberate  slaughter. 

it  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  many  instances  of 
individual  valor  and  magnanimity  among  both  the  oflkers  aiMi 
common  sailors  of  the  E$$ex;  their  general  conduct  bean 
ample  testimony  to  their  heroism ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  a 
sufficient  distinction  for  any  man  to  prove  that  he  was  present 
in  that  b-attle.  Every  action  that  we  have  fought  at  sea  has 
gone  to  destroy  some  envious  shade  which  the  enemy  ius 
attempted  to  cast  on  our  rising  reputation.  After  the  aflair 
of  the  Argus  and  the  Pelican^  it  was  asserted  that  our  sailors 
were  brave  only  while  successful  and  unhurt,  but  that  the  sight 
of  slaughter  filled  them  with  dismay.  In  this  battle  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest  exercise  of 
courage,  —  that  of  standing  unmoved  among  incessant  carnage, 
without  being  able  to  return  a  shot,  and  destitute  of  a  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

Though,  from  tlie  distance  and  positions  which  the  enemy 
chose,  this  battle  was  chiefly  fought   on  our  part   by  six  12* 
pounders  only,  yet  great  damage  was  done  to  the  assailing 
ships.     Their  masts  and  yards  were  badly  crippled,  their  hulls 
much  cut  up ;  the  PAa/x»,  especially,  received  eighteen  12-pound 
shot  below  her  water-line,  some  three  feet  under  water.    Their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  must  b&^® 
been  severe ;  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phabe  was  killed,  ^^^ 
Captain   Tucker,  of  the    Cheruby  was  severely  wounded.     ^^ 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  Phasbe  and  the  JEssex  coulA  ^ 
kept  afloat  until  they  anchored  the  next  morning  in  the  p^^ 
of  Valparaiso. 

]VIuch  indignation  has  been  expressed  against  Commoc^^ 
Hillyar  for  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  his  pri^^ 
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agreement  with  Gaptun  Porter,  by  attacking  him  in  the 
neutral  waters  of  Valparaiso.  Waiving  all  discussion  of  these 
points,  it  may  barely  be  observed,  that  his  cautious  attack  with 
a  vastly  superior  force,  on  a  crippled  ship,  which,  relying  on 
his  forbearance,  had  placed  herself  in  a  most  defenceless 
situation,  and  which  for  six  weeks  previous  had  offered  him 
fair  fight,  on  advantageous  terms,  though  it  may  reflect  great 
credit  on  his  prudence,  yet  certainly  furnishes  no  triumph  to  a 
brave  and  generous  mind.  Aware,  however,  of  that  delicacy 
which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  the  character  even  of  an 
enemy,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  assail  that  of 
Commodore  Hillyar.  Indeed,  his  conduct  afler  the  battle  en- 
titles him  to  high  encomium  ;  he  showed  the  greatest  humanity 
to  the  wounded,  and,  as  Captain  Porter  acknowledges,  en- 
deavored as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  war  by  the  most  generous  and  delicate  deportment  towards 
both  the  officers  and  crew,  commanding  that  the  property  of 
every  person  should  be  respected.  Captain  Porter  and  his 
crew  were  paroled,  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Ussexy  Jr.,  her  armament  being  previously 
tiiken  out  On  arriving  off  the  port  of  New  York,  they  were 
overhauled  by  the  Saturn  razee,  the  authority  of  Commodore 
Hillyar  to  grant  a  passport  was  questioned,  and  the  Essex, 
Jr.  detained.  Captain  Porter  then  told  the  boarding  of- 
ficer that  he  gave  up  his  parole,  and  considered  himself  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  as  such  should  use  all  means  of  escape. 
In  consequence  of  this  threat  the  Essex,  Jr.  was  ordered  to  re- 
main all  night  under  the  lee  of  the  Saturn,  but  the  next 
nioniing  Captain  Porter  put  off  in  his  boat,  though  thirty 
miles  from  shore ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  pursued  by 
Uie  Satumy  effected  his  escape  and  landed  safely  on  Long 
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Island.  His  reception  in  the  United  States  has  been  mcb  as 
his  great  services  and  distinguished  valor  deserved.  The 
various  interesting  and  romantic  rumors  that  had  reached  this 
coiinLry  concerning  him,  during  his  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  had 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  this  modem  Sinbad ; 
on  arriving  in  New  York  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  the 
populace,  who  took  out  the  horses,  and  dragged  him,  with 
shouts  and  acclamatioas  to  his  lodgings. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended, 
notwithstanding  the  brevity  with  which  many  interesting  cir- 
cumstances have  been  treated,  forbids  any  further  remsrb 
on  the  character  and  services  of  Captain  Porter.  Thejare 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  summary  of  his  eventful 
life,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of  his  last  cruise,  which 
was  conducted  with  wonderful  enterprise,  fertility  of  expedient, 
consummate  seamanship,  and  daring  courage.  In  his  single 
ship  he  has  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy  than  all  the  rest  of  the  navy  put  together ;  not  merely 
by  actual  devastiition,  but  by  the  general  insecurity  and  com- 
plete  interruption  which  he  occasioned  to  an  extensive  and 
invaluable  branch  of  British  trade.  His  last  action,  also, 
though  it  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  frigate,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a  brilliancy 
to  his  own  reputation,  and  wreathed  fresh  honors  around  the 
name  of  the  American  sailor. 
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It  has  long  been  deplored  by  authors  as  a  lamentable  truth, 
that  they  seldom  receive  impartial  justice  from  the  world 
while  living.  ,The  grave  seems  to  be  the  ordeal  to  which  their 
names  must  be  subjected,  and  from  whence,  if  worthy  of  im- 
mortality, they  rise  with  pure  and  imperishable  lustre.  Here 
many,  who  have  flourished  in  unmerited  popularity,  descend 
into  oblivion  ;  and  it  may  literally  be  said,  that  *'  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Here  likewise, 
many  an  ill-starred  author,  after  struggling  with  penury  and 
neglect,  and  starving  through  a  world  which  he  has  enriched 
by  his  talents,  sinks  to  rest,  and  becomes  a  theme  of  imiversal 
admiration  and  regret  The  sneers  of  the  cynical,  the  de- 
tractions of  the  envious,  the  scoffings  of  the  ignorant,  are 
silenced  at  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  tomb ;  and  the  world 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  his  value,  when  he  is  removed  beyond 
its  patronage  forever.  Monuments  are  erected  to  his  memory, 
books  are  written  in  his  praise,  and  thousands  will  devour  with 
avidity  the  biography  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  passed  un- 
heeded before  their  eyes.  He  is  like  some  canonized  saint,  at 
whose  shrine  treasures  are  lavished,  and  clouds  of  incense 
offered  up,  though,  while  living,  the  slow  hand  of  charity 
withheld  the  pittance  that  would  have  soothed  his  miseries. 

But  this  tardiness  in  awarding  merit  its  due,  this  preference 
continually  shown  to  departed,  over  living  authors,  of  perha|)S 
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superior  excellence,  may  be  attributed  to  a  more  cbaritiUi 
source  than  that  of  envy  or  ill-nature.  The  latter  are  coik 
tinually  before  our  eyes,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  scniti- 
nizing  familiarity.  We  behold  them  subject  to  the  same  foibles 
and  frailties  with  ourselves,  and,  from  the  constitutional  del- 
icacy of  their  minds,  and  their  irritable  sensibilities,  prone  to 
more  than  ordinary  caprices.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
arc  seen  only  through  the  magic  medium  of  their  works.  Wc 
form  our  opinion  of  the  whole  flow  of  their  minds,  and  tbe 
tenor  of  their  dispositions,  from  the  writings  they  have  left 
behind.  We  witness  nothing  of  the  mental  exhaustion  and 
langour  which  followed  these  gashes  of  genius.  We  behold 
the  stream  only  in  the  fulness  of  its  current,  and  conclude  that 
it  has  always  been  equally  profound  in  its  depth,  pure  in  its 
wave,  and  majestic  in  its  career. 

With  respect  to  the  living  writers  of  Europe,  however,  we 
may  be  said,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  placed  in  some 
degree  in  the  situation  of  posterity.  The  vast  ocean  that  rolls 
between  us,  like  a  space  of  time,  removes  us  beyond  the 
sphere  of  persona]  favor,  personal  prejudice,  or  personal 
familiarity.  A  European  work,  therefore,  appears  before  ui 
depending  simply  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  We  have  no  private 
friendship,  nor  party  purpose  to  serve,  by  magnifying  the 
authors  merits ;  and,  in  sober  sadness,  the  humble  state  of  our 
national  literature  places  us  far  below  any  feeling  of  national 
rival  ship. 

But,  while  our  local  situation  thus  enables  us  to  exercise  the 
enviable  impartiality  of  posterity,  it  is  evident  we  must  share 
likewise  in  one  of  its  disadvantages.  We  are  in  as  complete 
ignorance  respecting  the  biography  of  most  living  authors  oi 
celebrity,  as  though  they  had  existed  ages  before  ourtiiuCi 
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md,  indeed,  are  better  Informed  concerning  the  character  and 
Kves  of  the  authors  who  have  long  since  passed  away,  than  of 
those  who  are  actually  adding  to  the  stores  of  European  liter- 
ature. A  proof  of  this  assertion  will  be  furnished  in  the 
Ibllowing  sketch,  which,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  contains  all  tlie 
information  we  can  collect  concerning  a  British  poet  of  rare 
and  exquisite  endowments. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  on  the  27th  of 
of  September,  1777.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  late  merchant  of  Glasgow ;  a  gentleman  of 
the  most  unblemished  integrity  and  amiable  manners,  who 
united  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  and,  amidst  the 
corroding  cares  and  sordid  habits  of  trade,  cherished  a  liberal 
and  enthusiastic  love  of  literature.  He  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  the  event  is  mentioned 
in  the  ^  P2dinburgh  Magazine,"  with  high  encomiums  on  his 
moral  and  religious  character. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  American  reader  to  know 
that  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  very  near  connections  in  this 
country;  and,  indeed,  to  this  circumstance  may  be  in  some 
measure  attributed  the  liberal  sentiments  he  has  frequently  ex 
pressed  concerning  America.  His  father  resided,  for  many 
years  of  his  youth,  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  but  returned  to 
Europe  about  fifty  years  since.  His  uncle,  who  had  ac- 
companied his  father,  settled  permanently  in  Virginia,  where 
his  family  has  uniformly  maintained  a  highly  respectable 
character.  One  of  his  sons  was  District  Attorney  under  the 
administration  of  'Washington,  and  died  in  1795.  He  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence.    Kobert  Campbell  also,  a  brother  of  the  poet, 
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seUleil  in  Yinnnla.  where  he  manied  a  daughter  of  the  ed 
ebnited  Patrick  Henry.     Fie  died  about  the  year  1808. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell  showed  itself  almost  in  his 
infancy.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  possessed  a  vivacity  of  im* 
agination,  and  a  vigor  of  mind,  surprising  in  such  early  youth. 
A  strong  inclination  for  poetry  was  already  discernible  in  him; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  more  than  two  years  after  this  that  we 
are  told  "  he  began  to  try  his  wings."  These  bright  dawnings 
of  intellect,  united  to  uncommon  personal  beauty,  a  irinning 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  manners,  and  a  generous  sensibilitf 
of  heart,  made  him  an  object  of  universal  favor  and  admin 
tion. 

There  is  scarcely'  any  obstacle  more  fatal  to  the  full  develop 
ment  and  useful  application  of  talent  than  an  early  display  of 
genius.  The  extravagant  caresses  lavished  upon  it  by  the 
light  and  injudicious,  are  too  apt  to  beget  a  self-Kronfidence  io 
the  possessor,  and  render  him  impatient  of  the  painful  dis- 
cipline of  study ;  without  which  genius,  at  best,  is  irregular, 
ungovernable,  and  odtimes  splendidly  erroneous. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  error  ii 
less  frequent  than  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  are  a  philosopb* 
ical,  close-thinking  people.  Wary  and  distrustful  of  extena! 
appearances  and  first  impressions,  stem  examiners  into  the 
iitiUty  of  things,  and  cautious  in  dealing  out  the  dole  of  ap- 
plause, their  admiration  follows  tardily  in  the  rear  of  their 
judgment,  and  even  when  they  admire,  they  do  it  with  peculiar 
rigidity  of  muscle.  This  spirit  of  rigorous  rationality  is  pecu- 
liarly evident  in  the  management  of  youthful  genius;  which, 
instead  of  meeting  with  enervating  indulgence,  is  treated  with 
a  Spartan  severity  of  education,  tasked  to  the  utmost  extent  rf 
its  powers,  and  made  to  undergo  a  long  and  laborious  prohatiWi 
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before  it  is  permitted  to  emerge  into  notoriety.  The  con- 
Bequence  is,  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  vigor  in  their 
writers.  They  are  rendered  diligent  by  constant  habits  of 
Btudy,  powerful  by  science,  graceful  by  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  scholar,  and  prompt  and  adroit  in  the  management 
ci  their  talents,  by  die  frequent  contests  and  exercises  of  the 
schools.  • 

From  the  foregoing  observations  may  be  gathered  the  kind 
of  system  adopted  with  respect  to  young  Campbell.    His  early 
display  of  genius,  instead  of  making  him  the  transient  wonder 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  enfant  gate  of   the  tea-table, 
consigned  him  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  academy.     At  the 
age  of  seven  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
Under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  David  Alison,  a  teacher  of  distin- 
guished  reputation  in  Scotland.    At  twelve  he  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and   in  the  following  year  gained  a 
bursary  on  Bishop  Leighton's  foundation,  for  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  which  he  executed  in 
verse.     This  triumph  was  the  more  honorable,  from  being 
gained,  after  a  hard  contest,  over  a  rival  candidate  of  nearly 
twice  his  age,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  University.     His  second  prize  exercise  was  the  translation 
of  a  tragedy  of  JEschylus,  likewise  in  verse,  which  he  gained 
without  opposition,  as  none  of  the  students  would  enter  the 
lists  with  him.     He  continued  seven  years  in  the  University, 
during  which  time  his  talents  and  application  were  testified  by 
yearly  academical  prizes.    He  was  particularly  successful  in  his 
translations  from  the  Greek,  in  which  language  he  took  great 
delight ;  and  on  receiving  his  last  prize  for  one  of  these  per- 
I      forroances,  the  Greek  professor  publicly  pronounced  it  the  best 
I     that  had  ever  been  produced  in  the  University. 
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Moral  philosophy  was  likewise  a  favorite  study  with  Mr. 
Campbell ;  and,  indeed,  he  applied  himself  to  gain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences.  But  though, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  attended  the  academical 
courses  boUi  of  law  and  physic,  it  was  merely  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  branches  of  general  knowledge,  for  he  ne? er  (fe- 
voted  himself  to  any  particular  study  ^Mi  a  view  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  profession.  On  the  contrary,  his  litenuy 
passion  was  already  so  strong,  that  he  could  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, endure  the  idea  of  confining  himself  to  the  dull  round  of 
business,  or  engaging  in  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  common  life. 

In  this  he  was  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  indulgence  of 
a  fond  father,  whose  ardent  love  of  literature  made  him  regard 
the  promising  talents  of  his  son  with  pride  and  sanguine  an- 
ticipation. At  one  time,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  his  family 
ex[)ressed  a  wish  that  he  should  be  fitted  for  the  Church,  but 
this  was  completely  overruled  by  the  rest,  and  he  was  left,  with- 
out further  opposition,  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  genius  and 
the  seductions  of  the  Muse. 

Afler  leaving  the  University  he  passed  some  time  among  the 
mountains  of  Argylcshire,  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Napier,  a 
descendant  of  Napier  Baron  Merchiston,  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor of  logarithms.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  gentleman 
he  first  imbibed  his  tiste  and  knowledge  of  the  military  art, 
traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  throughout  his  poems.  From 
Argyleshire  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  at  the  University  gained  him  a  favorable  recep' 
lion  into  the  distinguished  circle  of  science  and  literature  for 
which  that  city  is  renowned.  Among  others  he  was  particularlf 
honored  by  the  notice  of  Professors  Stewart  and  Playfiur. 
Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  for  a  youthful  poet,  than 
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commence  his  career  under  such  auspices.  To  the  cx« 
naSon  of  mind  and  elevation  of  thought  produced  by  the 
ciety  of  such  celebrated  men,  may  we  ascribe,  in  a  great 
msure,  the  philosophic  spirit  and  moral  sublimity  displayed 

his  first  production,  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  was 
itten  during  his  re^dence  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  more 
ui  twenty  when  he  wrote  this  justly  celebrated  poem,  and  it 
s  publisheil  in  the  following  year. 

The  popularity  of  this  work  at  once  introduced  the  author 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  first  people  of  Great  Britain. 
;  first,  indeed,  it  promised  but  little  pecuniary  advantage,  as 
:  unfortunately  disposed  of  fiie  copyright  for  an  inconsider- 
le  sum.  This,  however,  was  in  some  measure'  remedied  by 
e  liberality  of  his  publisher,  who,  finding  that  his  book  ran 
rotigh  two  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  permitted 
m  to  publish  a  splendid  edition  for  himself^  by  which  means 
I  was  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  participate  in  the  golden 
irvest  of  his  labors. 

About  this  time  the  passion  for  Grerman  literature  raged  in 
I  its  violence  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm 
th  which  it  was  admired,  awakened,  in  the  inquiring  mind  of 
ir  author,  a  desire  of  studying  it  at  the  fountain-head.  This, 
Ided  to  his  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  parts,  induced  him  to 
nbark  for  Germany  in  the  year  1800.  He  had  originally 
zed  upon  the  collie  of  Jena  for  his  first  place  of  residence, 
it  on  arriving  at  Hamburg  he  found,  by  the  public  prints, 
at  a  victory  had  been  gained  by  the  French  near  Ulm,  and 
at  Munich  and  the  heart  of  Bavaria  were  the  theatre  of  an 
teresting  war.  ^  One  moments  sensation,"  he  observes,  in  a 
:tcr  to  a  relation  in  this  country,  "  the  single  hope  of  seeing 
iinan  nature  exhibited  in  its  most  dreadful  attitude,  over- 
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turned  my  past  decisions.    I  got  down  to  the  seat  of  war  somi 
weeks  before  the  summer  armistice  of  1800,  and  indulged  ii 
what  \ou  will  call  ihe  criminal  curiosity  of  witnessing  Uood 
aiul  desolation.     Never  shall  time  efface  from  my  memory  tbe 
rccolloction  of   that    hour  of  astonishment    and   suspended 
breath,  when  I  stood  with  the  good  monks  of  St  Jacob,  to 
ovcrl(K)k  a  charge  of  Klenaw's  cavalry  upon  the  French  under 
Gronnicr,  encamped  below  us.     We  saw  the  (ire  given  and 
returned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French  jm»  ii 
chartje  collecting  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column.    Afler 
three  hours'  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  severe  action,  a  park  of 
artillery  was  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monasteiy, 
and    several   wagoners,  that  were    stationed  to  convey  tbe 
wounded  in  spring- wagons,  were  killed  in  our  sight"    Tbis 
awful  spectacle  he  has  described  with  all  the  poet's  fire,  in  his 
^Buttle  of  llohcniindcn";    a  poem  which  perhaps  contains 
more  gnuuleur  and  martial  sublimity  than  is  to  be  found  anj^ 
where  else,  in  the  same  compass  of  English  poetry. 

^Ir.  Campbell  afteniards  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  where  be 
was  at  the  time  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and 
expected,  as  an  Englishman,  to  be  made  prisoner;  but  he 
observe5^  ''  Moreau's  army  was  under  such  excellent  discipline, 
and  the  behavior  both  of  officers  and  men  so  civil,  that  I  soon 
mixed  among  them  without  hesitation,  and  formed  many  agree- 
able acquaintinces  at  the  messes  of  their  brigade  stationed  in 
town,  to  which  their  chef  de  brigade  often  invited  me.  This 
worthy  man.  Colonel  Le  Fort,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever  re- 
member with  gratitude,  gave  me  a  protection  to  pass  through 
the  whole  army  of  Moreau." 

Afler  this  he  visited  different  parts  of  Grermany,  in  tK^ 
course  of  which  he  paid  one  of  the  casual  taxes  on  travdlii^^ 
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ang  plundered  amoDg  the  Tyrolese  Mountains,  by  a  Croat,  of 
8  dothes,  his  books,  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold.  About  mid- 
inter  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  four 
onths,  in  the  expectation  of  accompanying  a  young  gentle- 
an  of  Edinburgh  in  a  tour  to  Constantinople.  His  unceasing 
irst  for  knowledge,  and  his  habits  of  industrious  application, 
"evented  these  months  from  passing  heavily  or  unprofitably. 
is  time  was  chiefly  employed  in  reading  German,  and  making 
mself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Kant's  philosophy ; 
om  which,  however,  he  seems  soon  to  have  tunied  with  di&- 
ste,  to  the  richer  and  more  interesting  field  of  Grerman 
slles-lettres.  *    . 

While  in  Germany  an  edition  of  his  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope " 
IS  proposed  for  publication  in  Vienna,  but  was  forbidden  by 
e  court,  in  consequence  of  those  passages  which  relate  to 
osciusko,  and  the  partition  of  Poland.     Being  disappointed 

his  projected  visit  to  Constantinople,  he  returned  to  England 

1801,  afler  nearly  a  year's  absence,  which  had  been  passed 
uch  to  his  satisfaction  and  improvement,  and  had  stored  his 
ind  with  grand  and  awful  images.  ^  I  remember,"  says  he, 
how  littie  I  valued  the  art  of  painting  before  I  got  into  the 
eart  of  such  impressive  scenes ;  but  in  Germany  I  would 
ave  given  anything  to  have  possessed  an  art  capable  of  con- 
eying  ideas  inaccessible  to  speech  and  writing.  Some  par- 
icular  scenes  were,  indeed,  rather  overcharged  with  that 
legree  of  the  terrific  which  oversteps  the  sublime,  and  I  own 
my  flesh  yet  creeps  at  the  recollection  of  spring-wagons  and 
kotjpitaU;  but  the  sight  of  Ingolstadt  in  ruins,  or  Ilohenlinden 
covered  with  fire,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  were  spectacles 
•ever  to  forgotten." 

On  returning  to  England  he  visited  London,  for  the  first 
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time,  where,  though  unprovided  with  a  single  letter  of  introduce 
lion,  the  celebrity  of  his  writings  procured  him  the  inimedis^ 
notice  and  attentions  of  the  best  society.     His  recent  visit  f^ 
the  Continent,  however,  had  increased  rather  than  gratif&ec/ 
his  desire  to  travel.     lie  now  contemplated  another  tour,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  foreigii 
languages  and  foreign  manners,  in  the  course  of  which  he  io« 
tended  to  visit  Italy  and  pass  some  time  at  Rome.     From  this 
phm  he  was  diverted,  most  probably,  by  an  attachment  he 
fonned  to  a  Miss  Sinclair,  a  distant  relation,  whom  he  married 
in  1803.    This  change  in  his  situation  naturally  put  an  end  to    , 
all  his  wandering  propensities,  and  he  removed  to  Sydenhan^ 

I 

in  Kent,  near  London,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  de- 
voting himself  to  literature,  and  the  calm  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic life. 

He  has  been  enabled  to  indulge  his  love  of  study  and  re- 
tirement more  comfortably  by  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  who 
some  few  years  since  presented  him  with  an  annuity  of  20tt 
This  distinguished  mark  of  royal  favor,  so  gratifying  to  the 
pride  of  the  poet,  and  the  loyal  affections  of  the  subject,  mi 
wholly  siK)ntaneous  and  unconditional.  It  was  neither  granted 
to  the  im]H>rtunities  of  friends  at  court,  nor  given  as  a  dtmoat 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  author's  pen,  but  merely  as  t 
testimony  of  royal  approbation  of  his  popular  poem,  the 
**  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Mr.  Campbell,  both  before  and  since, 
has  uniformly  been  independent  in  his  opinions  and  writings 

Though  withdrawn  from  the  busy  world  in  his  retiremeot 
at  Sydenham,  yet  the  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell,  like  a  true 
brilliant,  occasionally  flashed  upon  the  public  eye.  in  a  number 
of  exquisite  little  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  periodicil 
works  of  the  day.    Many  of  these  he  has  never  thought  pioper 
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ho  rescue  from  their  perishable  repositories.  But  of  those 
vrhich  he  has  formally  acknowledged  and  republished,  "  Ho- 
benlinden,"  "  Lochiel,"  the  "  Mariners  of  England,"  and  the 
^  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  were  other 
evidence  wanting,  to  establish  his  title  to  the  sacred  name  of 
Poet.  The  two  last -mentioned  poems  we  consider  as  two  of 
the  noblest  national  songs  we  have  ever  seen.  They  contain 
Bublime  imagery  and  lofly  sentiments,  delivered  with  a  ^*  gal- 
lant awelling  spirit,"  but  totally  free  from  that  hyperbole  and 
national  rhodomontade  which  generally  disgrace  this  species  of 
poetry.  In  the  beginning  of  1809  he  published  his  second  vol- 
ume of  poems,  containing  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and  several 
sroaHer  effusions ;  since  which  time  he  has  produced  nothing 
of  consequence,  excepting  the  uncommonly  spirited  and  affect- 
ing little  tale  of  **  O'Connor's  Child,  or  Love  Lies  Bleeding." 

Of  those  private  and  characteristic  anecdotes  which  display 
most  strikingly  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer,  we  have 
scarcely  any  to  furnish  respecting  Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  gen- 
erally represented  to  us  as  being  extremely  studious,  but  at  the 
same  time  social  in  his  disposition,  gentle  and  endearing  in  his 
manners,  and  extremely  prepossessing  in  his  appearance  and 
address.  With  a  delicate  and  even  nervous  sensibility,  and  a 
degree  of  self-diffidence  that  at  times  is  almost  painful,  he 
shrinks  from  the  glare  of  notoriety  which  his  own  works  have 
shed  around  him,  and  seems  ever  deprecating  criticism,  rather 
tlian  enjoying  praise.  Though  his  society  is  courted  by  the 
most  polished  and  enlightened,  among  whom  he  is  calculated 
to  shine,  yet  his  chief  delight  is  in  domestic  life,  in  the  practice 
of  those  gentle  virtues  and  bland  affections  which  he  has  su 
touchingly  and  eloquently  illustrated  in  various  passages  of  his 
Doems- 
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lliat  Mr.  Campbell  has  by  any  means  attained  to  the  rramit 
of  his  fame,  we  caRnot  suffer  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  be< 
lievc.    We  rather  look  upon  the  wosks  he  has  already  produced 
as  siKcinions  of  pure  and  virgin  gold  from  a  mine  whose  treas- 
ures are  yet  to  be  explored.    It  is  true,  the  very  reputation 
Mr.  Campbell  has  acquired,  may  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to 
his  future  efforts.     Public  expectation  is  a  pitiless  taskmaster, 
and  exorbitant  in  its  demands.     He  who  has  once  awakened 
it,  must  go  on  in  a  progressive  ratio,  surpassing  what  he  bss 
hitherto  done,  or  the  public  will  be  disappointed.     Under  such 
circumstances  an  autlior  of  common  sensibility  takes  up  hif 
pen  with  fear  and  trembling.    A  consciousness  that  much 
is  expected  from  him  deprives  him  of  that  ease  of  mind  asd 
boldness  of  imagination,  which  are  necessary  to  fine  writing, 
and  he  too  oflen  fails  from  a  too  great  anxiety  to  excel.    He  ii 
like  some  youthful  soldier,  who,  having  distinguished  himself 
by  a  gallant  and  brilliant  achievement,  is  ever  aflerward  fearful 
of  entering  on  a  new  enterprise,  lest  he  should  tarnish  the 
laurels  he  has  won. 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Campbell  feels  this  very  diffidence 
and  solicitude  from  the  uncommon  pains  he  bestows  upon  hii 
writings.     These   are  scrupulously  revised,  modelled,  and  re- 
touched over  and  over,  before  they  are  suffered  to  go  out  rf 
his  hands,  and  even  then,  are  slowly  and  reluctantly  yielded  up 
to  the  press.     This  elaborate  care  may,  at  times,  be  carried  ti 
ail  excess,  so  as  to  produce  fasUdiousness  of  style,  and  an  vr 
of  loo  much  art  and  labor.    It  occasionally  imparts  to  the  Miee 
the  precise  demeanor  and  studied  attire  of  the  prude,  rather 
than  die  negligent  and  bewitching  graces  of  the  woodland 
nymph.    A  too  minute  attention  to  finishing  is  likewise  in- 
jurious to  the  force  and  subUmity  of  a  poem.    The  vind 
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images  which  are  struck  off,  at  a  single  heat,  in  those  glowing 
moments  of  inspiration,  ^  when  the  soul  is  lifted  to  heaven," 
are  too  often  softened  down,  and  cautiously  tamed,  in  the  cold 
hour  of  correction.  As  an  instance  of  the  critical  severity 
which  Mr.  Campbell  exercises  over  his  productions,  we  will 
mention  a  fact  within  our  knowledge,  concerning  his  ^  Battle 
of  the  Baltic."  This  ode,  as  published,  consists  of  but  five 
stanzas ;  these  were  all  that  his  scnipulous  taste  permitted  him 
to  cull  out  of  a  large  number,  which  we  have  seen  in  manu- 
script The  rest,  though  full  of  poetic  fire  and  imagery,  were 
timidly  consigned  by  him  to  oblivion. 

But  though  this  scrupulous  spirit  of  revision  may  chance  to 
refine  away  some  of  the  bold  touches  of  his  pencil,  and  to 
injure  some  of  its  negligent  graces,  it  is  not  without  its  eminent 
advantages.  While  it  tends  to  produce  a  terseness  of  language, 
and  a  remarkable  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  versification,  it 
enables  him  likewise  to  impart  to  his  productions  a  vigorous 
consciseness  of  style,  a  graphical  correctness  of  imagery,  and 
a  philosophical  condensation  of  idea,  rarely  found  in  the  pop* 
ular  poets  of  the  day.  Facility  of  writing  seems  to  be  the 
banc  of  many  modem  poets ;  who  too  generally  indulge  in  a 
ready  and  abundant  versification,  which,  like  a  flowering  vine, 
overruns  their  subject,  and  expands  through  many  a  weedy 
page.  In  fact,  most  of  them  seem  to  have  mistaken  careless- 
ness  for  ease,  and  redundance  for  luxuriance  ;  they  never  take 
pains  to  condense  and  invigorate.  Hence  we  have  those  pro- 
fuse and  loosely  written  poems,  wherein  the  writers,  either 
too  feeble  or  too  careless  to  seize  at  once  upon  their  subject, 
prefer  giving  it  a  chase,  and  hunt  it  through  a  labyrinth  of 
verses,  imtil  it  is  fairly  run  down  and  overpowered  by  a  multi 
lude  of  words. 
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Great,  theicfore,  as  are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  Campbdl, 
we  are  led  to  estimate  them  the  more  highly  when  we  oonadei 
them  as  beaming  forth,  like  the  pure  lights  of  heaven,  among 
the  meteor  exhalations  and  false  fires  with  which  our  literary 
atmosphere  abounds.  In  an  age  when  we  are  overwhelmed 
by  an  abundance  of  eccentric  poetry,  and  when  we  are  con- 
foimded  by  a  host  of  ingenious  poets  of  vitiated  tastes  and 
frantic  fancies,  it  is  really  cheering  and  consolatory  to  behold  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Campbell's  genius,  studiously  attentive  to  please, 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  criticism,  as  all  our  good 
old  orthodox  writers  have  pleased  before ;  without  setting  upt 
standard,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  new  sect,  and  incul- 
cate some  new  and  lawless  doctrine  of  his  own. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch,  we  cannot  help  pointing  to 
one  circumstance,  which  we  confess  has  awakened  a  feeling  of 
good  will  toward  Mr.  Campbell ;  though  in  mentioning  it  we 
shall  do  little  more,  perhaps,  than  betray  our  own  national 
egotism.  lie  is,  we  believe,  the  only  British  poet  of  eminence 
that  has  laid  tlic  story  of  a  considerable  poem  in  the  bosom  of 
our  country.  We  allude  to  his  **  Grertrude  of  Wyoming" 
which  describes  the  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  the 
subsequent  ^noes  of  one  of  our  little  patriarchal  hamlets,  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  our  Revolution. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  experience  little  else 
than  contumely,  misrepresentation,  and  very  witless  ridicule^ 
from  the  British  press ;  and  we  have  had  such  repeated  proo&of 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  absurd  errors  that  prevail  in  Great 
Britain  respecting  our  country  and  its  inhabitants,  that,  vc 
confess,  we  were  both  suprised  and  gratified  to  meet  witli  » 
poet  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  conceive  an  idea  ofnK^^ 
excellence  and  natural  beauty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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b[ideed,  even  this  simple  show  of  liberality  has  drawn  on  the 
poet  the  censures  of  many  narrow-minded  writers,  with  whom 
liberality  to  this  country  is  a  crime.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
pitiful  manifestations  of  hostility  towards  us.  Indeed,  we  must 
lay,  that  we  consider  the  constant  acrimony  and  traduction  in- 
iulged  in  by  the  British  press  toward  this  country,  to  be  as 
opposite  to  the  interest,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  candor  and 
nagnanimity  of  the  nation.  It  is  operating  to  widen  the  dif- 
ference between  two  nations,  which,  if  left  to  the  impulse  of 
their  own  feelings,  would  naturally  grow  together,  and  among 
the  sad  changes  of  this  disastrous  world,  be  mutual  supports 
md  comforts  to  each  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  occasional  collisions  of  etiquette  and 
interest  which  will  inevitably  take  place  between  two  great 
commercial  nations,  whose  property  and  people  are  spread  far 
and  wide  on  the  face  of  the  ocean ;  whatever  may  be  the 
clamorous  expressions  of  hostility  vented  at  such  times  by  our 
unreflecting  populace,  or  rather  uttered  in  their  name  by  a 
host  of  hireling  scribblers,  who  pretend  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of 'the  people;  it  is  certain,  that  the  well-educated 
and  well-informed  class  of  our  citizens  entertain  a  deep-rooted 
good  will,  and  a  rational  esteem,  for  Great  Britain.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  Independent  of  those 
lereditary  affections,  which  spring  up  spontaneously  for  the 
lation  from  whence  we  have  descended,  the  single  circum- 
stance of  imbibing  our  ideas  from  the  same  authors  has  a 
x>werfiil  effect  in  causing  an  attachment 

The  writers  of  Great  Britain  are  the  adopted  citizens  of  our 
:ountry,  and,  though  they  have  no  legislative  voice,  exercise  an 
luthority  over  our  opinions  and  affections,  cherished  by  long 
babit  and  matured  by  affection.    In  these  works  we  have 
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I^Iusc  break  upon  us  as  gladly  as  wcNiId  the  pastoral  jnpe  of 
tlio  shepherd,  amid  the  savage  solitude  of  one  of  our  tracklett 
wildernesses.  We  are  delighted  to  witness  the  air  of  capd^-ot- 
ing  romance  and  rural  beauty  our  native  fields  and  wild  woods 
can  assume  under  the  plastic  pencil  of  a  master;  and  while 
wandering  with  the  poet  among  the  shady  groves  of  Wyoming, 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  almost  fancy  oursclvei 
transported  to  the  side  of  some  classic  stream,  in  the  **  hollow 
brciist  of  Appeninc.**  This  may  assist  to  convince  many,  who 
were  before  slow  to  believe,  that  our  own  country  is  capable 
of  inspiring  the  highest  poetic  feelings,  and  furnishing  abun- 
dance  of  poetic  imagery,  though  destitute  of  the  hackneyed 
materials  of  poctr}' ;  though  its  groves  are  not  vocal  with  tbe 
song  of  the  nightingale ;  though  no  Naiads  have  ever  sported 
in  its  streams,  nor  Satyrs  and  Dryads  gamboled  among  its 
forests.  Wherever  Nature  —  sweet  Nature  —  displays  herself 
in  simple  beauty  or  wild  magnificence,  and  wherever  the 
human  mind  appears  in  new  and  striking  situations,  neither  tbe 
]>oet  nor  the  philosopher  can  ever  want  subjects  worthy  of 
his  genius. 

Having  made  such  particular  mention  of ''Gertrude  of  Wyom- 
ing/' we  will  barely  add  one  or  two  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  litenrf    j 
author.    The  story  of  the  poem,  though  extremely  simple,  is     ' 
not  sufHcicntly  developed ;  some  of  the  facts,  particularly  in 
the  first  part,  are  rapidly  passed  over,  and  left  rather  obscure; 
from  which  many  have  inconsiderately  pronounced  the  wbolo     ^ 
a  hasty  sketch,  without  perceiving  the  elaborate  delicacy  with 
which  the  parts  are  finished.    This  defect  is  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  self-diffidence  of  Mr.  Campbell.     It  is  his  mu- 
fortune  that  he  is  too  distrustful  of  himself  and  too  read/  ti 
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listen  to  tbe  ofdnions  of  inferior  minds,  rather  than  boldly  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  pure  taste  and  the  impulses  of 
his  exalted  imagination,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
never  falter  or  go  wrong.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  when- his 
^  Gertrude "  first  came  from  under  his  pen,  it  was  full  and 
complete ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  read  it  to  some  of  his  critical 
friends.  Every  one  knows  that  when  a  man's  critical  judgment 
18  consulted,  he  feels  himself  in  credit  bound  to  find  fault 
Various  parts  of  the  poem  were  of  course  objected  to,  and 
various  alterations  recommended. 

With  a  fatal  diffidence,  which,  while  we  admire  we  cannot 
but  lament,  Mr.  Campbell  struck  out  those  parts  entirely,  and 
obliterated,  in  a  moment,  the  fruit  of  hours  of  inspiration  and 
days  of  labor.  But  when  he  attempted  to  bind  together  and 
new-model  the  elegant  but  mangled  limbs  of  this  virgin  poem, 
his  shy  imagination  revolted  from  the  task.  The  glow  of  feel- 
ing was  chilled,  the  creative  powers  of  invention  were  ex- 
hausted ;  the  parts,  therefore,  were  slightly  and  imperfectly 
thrown  together,  with  a  spiritless  pen,  and  hence  arose  that 
apparent  want  of  development  which  occurs  in  some  parts  of 
the  story. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  think  the  unobtrusive,  and,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  word,  occult  merits  of  this  poem  are  calculated 
to  strike  popular  attention,  during  the  present  passion  for  dash- 
ing verse  and  extravagant  incident  It  is  mortifying  to  an 
author  to  observe,  that  those  accomplishments  which  it  has  cost 
him  the  greatest  pains  to  acquire,  and  which  he  regards  with  a 
proud  eye,  as  the  exquisite  proofs  of  his  skill,  are  totally  lost 
upon  the  generality  of  readers ;  who  are  commonly  captivated 
3y  those  glaring  qualities  to  which  he  attaches  but  little  value. 
llo8t  people  are  judges  of  exhibitions  of  force  and  activity  of 
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body,  but  it  requires  a  certain  refinement  of  taste  and  a  pito 
tiscd  eve,  to  estimate  that  gracefulness  which  is  the  achiev^neDt 
of  labor  and  consummation  of  art  So,  in  writing,  whatever 
is  bold,  glowing,  and  garish,  strikes  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless,  and  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged;  but*cofflpa^ 
atively  few  can  appreciate  that  modest  delineation  of  Nature^ 
that  tenderness  of  sentiment,  propriety  of  language,  and 
gracefulness  of  composition,  that  bespeak  the  polished  aod  ac- 
complished writer.  Such,  however,  as  possess  this  delicacy  of 
taste  and  feeling,  will  often  return  to  dwell,  with  cherishing 
fondness,  on  the  ^  Gertrude  "  of  Mr.  CampbelL  Like  all  his 
other  writings,  it  presents  virtue  in  its  most  touching  and  ca^ 
tivnting  forms ;  whether  gently  exercised  in  the  ^  bosom  scenes 
of  life,"  or  sublimely  exerted  in  its  extraordinary  and  turbulent 
situations.  'So  writer  can  surpass  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  vestal 
purity  and  amiable  morality  of  his  Muse.  While  he  possesses 
tlie  ])()\vcr  of  firing  the  imagination,  and  filling  it  with  sublime 
and  awful  images,  he  excels  also  in  those  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  feelings,  and  tliose  elevated  flights  of  thought,  by  which, 
while  the  fancy  is  exalted,  the  heart  is  made  better. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  he  has  produced  any  poem.  Of 
late  he  has  been  employed  in  preparing  a  work  for  tlie  press, 
containing  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  British  poets 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present  time.  However 
much  we  may  be  gratified  by  such  a  work,  from  so  competent 
a  judge,  still  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  stoop  from 
the  brilliant  track  of  poetic  invention,  in  which  he  is  so  well  cal* 
€ulated  to  soar,  and  descend  into  the  lower  regions  of  literaturs 
to  mingle  with  droning  critics  and  mousing  commentators. 
His  taak  should  bo  to  produce  poetry,  not  to  criticiie  it;  bft 
in  our  nundsy  he  does  more  for  his  own  fame,  and  finr  the  iD* 
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tcrests  of  literatare,  who  furnishes  one  fine  verse,  than  he  who 
points  out  a  thousand  beauties,  or  detects  a  thousand  faults. 

We  hope,  therefore,  soon  to  behold  Mr.  Campbell  emerging 
from  those  dusty  labors,  and  breaking  forth  in  the  full  lustre  of 
oiiginal  genius.  lie  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation  ;  he  owes  it 
to  his  own  talents ;  he  owes  it  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
Poetry  has  generally  flowed  in  an  abundant  stream  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  it  is  too  apt  to  stray  among  the  rocks  and  weeds, 
to  expand  into  brawling  shallows,  or  waste  itself  in  turbid  and 
nngovemable  torrents.  We  have,  however,  marked  a  narrow, 
but  pure  and  steady  channel,  continuing  down  from  the  earliest 
ages,  through  a  line  of  real  poets,  who  seem  to  have  been  sent 
from  heaven  to  keep  the  vagrant  stream  from  running  at  utter 
waste  and  randonh  Of  this  chosen  number  we  consider  Mr. 
Campbell ;  and  we  are  happy  at  having  this  opportunity  of 
rendering  our  feeble  tribute  of  applause  to  a  writer  whom  we 
consider  an  ornament  to  the  age,  an  honor  to  his  country,  and 
one  whom  his  country  ^  should  delight  to  honor." 

Thomas  Campbell  died  June  15, 1844.  Soon  aflcr  the  pub- 
lication of  the  foregoing  Memoir  Mr.  Irving  went  to  Europe 
and  became  personally  acquainted  with  him.  When  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  were  about  reprinting  in  this  country  the 
biography  of  the  poet  by  Dr.  Beattie,  they  submitted  the  Lon- 
don proof-sheets  to  his  inspection,  with  a  suggestion  that  a 
letter  from  him  would  be  a  very  acceptable  introducdon  of  the 
work  to  the  American  people.  He  sent  them  the  following 
reply,  which  seems  properly  to  link  itself  with  the  foregoing 
•ketch :  — 

Mks8R8«  Harper  &  Brothers: 

QvaThVMXSf  —  I  &el  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  peiosal 
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you  have  afTorded  me  of  the  biography  of  Campbell,  but  feu 
I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  the  copious  details 
which  it  furnishes.     My  acquaintance   with  Campbell  com- 
menced in,  I  think,  1810,  through  his  brother  Archibald,  a 
most  amiable,   modest,  and  intelligent  man,  but  more  of  a 
mathematician  than  a  poet     He  resided  at  that  time  in  New 
York,  and  had  received  from  his  brother  a  manuscript  copy 
of  "  O'Connor's  Child ;  or,  the  Flower  of  Love  Lies  Bleeding,** 
for  which  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  purchaser  among  th^ 
American  publishers.    I  negotiated  the  matter  for  him  witl^ 
a  publishing  house  in  Philadelphia,  which  offered  a  certaio 
sum  for  the  poem,  provided  I  would  write  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  to  be  prefixed  to  a  volume  containing  aU 
his  poetical  works.    To  secure  a  good  price  for  the  poet,  I 
wrote  the  sketch,  being  furnished  with  facts  by  his  brother; 
it  was  done,  however,  in  great  haste,  when  I  was  "  not  in  the 
vein,"  and,  of  course,  was  very  slight  and  imperfect    It  served, 
however,  to  put  me  at  once  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Camp- 
bell, so  that,  when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  a  few  years 
subsequently  in  England,  he  received  me  as  an  old  friend 
lie  was  living  at  that  time  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Sydenham. 
His  modest  mansion  was  fitted  up  in  a  simple  style,  but  widi 
a  tact  and  taste  characteristic  of  the  occupants. 

Campbell's  appearance  was  more  in  unison  with  his  writings 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  authors.  He  was  about  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  of  the  middle  size,  lightly  and  genteelly 
made ;  evidently  of  a  delicate,  sensitive  organization,  with  t 
fine  intellectual  countenance  and  a  beaming  poetic  eye. 

He  had  now  been  about  twelve  vears  married.  Mrs.  Qunp- 
bell  still  retained  much  of  that  personal  beauty  for  whidi  he 
praises  her  in  his  letters  written  in  the  early  days  at  uittri> 
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mony ;  and  her  mental  qualities  seemed  equally  to  justify  hia 
eulogies,  —  a  rare  circumstance,  as  none  are  more  prone  to 
dupe  themselves  in  afiiiirs  of  the  heart  than  men  of  lively  im- 
aginations. She  was,  in  fact,  a  more  suitable  wife  for  a  poet 
than  poet's  wives  are  apt  to  be ;  and  for  once  a  son  of  song 
had  married  a  reality  and  not  a  poetical  fiction. 

I  had  considered  the  early  productions  of  Campbell  as  brill- 
iant indications  of  a  genius  yet  to  be  developed,  and  trusted 
that,  during  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed,  he  had  been 
preparing  something  to  fulfil  the  public  expectation ;  I  was 
greatly  disappointed,  therefore,  to  find  that,  as  yet,  he  had  con- 
templated no  great  and  sustained  effort  My  disappointment 
in  this  respect  was  shared  by  others,  who  took  the  same  inter- 
est in  his  fame,  and  entertained  the  same  idea  of  his  capacity. 
^  There  he  is,  cooped  up  in  Sydenham,"  said  a  great  Edinburgh 
critic  *  to  me,  '^  simmering  his  brains  to  serve  up  a  little  dish 
of  poetry,  instead  of  pouring  out  a  whole  caldron." 

Scott,  too,  who  took  a  cordial  delight  in  Campbell's  poetry, 
expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  "What  a  pity  is  it," 
said  he  to  me,  "  that  Campbell  does  not  give  full  sweep  to  his 
genius.  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  up  to  the  skies, 
and  he  does,  now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds 
them  up  again  and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  afraid  to  launch 
away.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  bugbear  to  himself.  The  bright- 
ness of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  his  future  ef- 
forts. Jffe  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that  his  own  fame  casts  before 
him.'* 

Little  was  Scott  aware  at  the  time  that  he,  in  tiuth,  was  a 
"^  bugbear  "  to  Campbell.  This  I  infer  from  an  observation  of 
Mrs.  Campbeirs  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  regret  on  my 
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part  that  her  husband  did  not  attempt  something  on  a  f^rand 
scale.  ^It  is  unfortunate  for  Campbell,*  said  she,  'that  be 
lives  in  the  same  age  with  Scott  xmd  Byron.''  I  asked  why. 
^Oh,"  said  she,  "they  write  so  much  and  so  rapidly.  Now 
Campbell  writes  slowly,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get 
under  way ;  and  just  as  he  has  fairly  begun,  out  comes  one  of 
their  poems,  that  sets  the  world  agog  and  qiute  daunts  him,  so 
that  he  throws  by  his  pen  in  despair.** 

I  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  in  th^r  kinds  of  poe- 
try, and  the  qualities  which  insured  perpetuity  to  that  of  hecr^ 
husband.    "  You  can't  persuade  Campbell  of  that,"  said  she^^ 
"  He  is  apt  to  undervalue  his  own  works,  and  to  consider  h&^ 
own  little  lights  put  out  whenever  they  come  blazing  out  witi^li 
their  great  torches." 

I  repeated  the  conversation  to  Scott  some  time  aftenraxx^ 
and  it  drew  forth  a  characteristic  comment 

"Pooh!"  said  he,  good  humoredly,  "how  can  CampbeO 
mistake  the  matter  so  much.  Poetry  goes  by  quality,  not  hj 
bulk.  My  poems  are  mere  cairngorms,  wrought  up,  perfaaps^ 
with  a  cunning  hand,  and  may  pass  well  in  the  market  as  long 
as  cairngorms  are  the  fashion ;  but  they  are  mere  Scotch 
pebbles  after  all ;  now  Tom  Campbell's  are  real  diamondsy 
and  diamonds  of  the  first  water." 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  furnish  personal  anecdotes  of 
my  intercourse  with  Campbell,  neither  does  it  afford  any  of 
a  striking  nature.  Though  extending  over  a  number  of  yean» 
it  was  never  very  intimate.  His  residence  in  the  coimtiy,  and 
my  own  long  intervals  of  absence  on  the  Continent,  r^dered 
our  meetings  few  and  far  between.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
not  much  drawn  to  Campbell,  having  taken  up  a  wrong  no- 
tion concerning  him  from  seeing  him  at  times  when  his  mind 
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was  ill  at  ease,  and  preyed  upon  by  secret  griefs.  I  thought 
him  disposed  to  be  querulous  and  captious,  and  had  heard  his 
apparent  discontent  attributed  to  jealous  repining  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  poetical  contemporaries.  In  a  word,  I  knew  little 
of  him  but  what  might  be  learned  in  the  casual  intercourse 
of  general  society ;  whereas  it  required  the  close  communion 
of  confidential  friendship  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  character 
and  know  the  treasures  of  excellence  hidden  beneath  its  sur« 
face,  besides,  he  was  dogged  for  years  by  certain  malignant 
scribblers,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  misrepresenting  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  holding  him  up  in  an  absurd  and  disparaging  point 
of  view.  In  what  this  hostility  originated  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  must  have  given  much  annoyance  to  his  sensitive  mind,  and 
may  have  affected  his  popularity.  I  know  not  to  what  else 
to  attribute  a  circumstance  to  which  I  was  a  witness  during 
my  last  visit  to  England.  It  was  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  at  which  Prince  Albert  presided,  and  where 
was  collected  much  of  the  prominent  talent  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Campbell  rose  to  make  a  speech. 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  and  his  appearance  showed  the 
effect  of  age  and  ill  health ;  it  was  evident,  also,  that  his 
mind  was  obfuscated  by  the  wine  he  had  been  drinking.  He 
was  confused  and  tedious  in  his  remarks ;  still,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  what  one  would  have  thought  would  be  received  with 
indulgence,  if  not  deference,  from  a  veteran  of  his  fame  and 
standing,  —  a  living  classic.  On  the  contrary,  to  my  surprise, 
I  soon  observed  signs  of  impatience  in  the  company ;  the  poet 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  coughs  and  discordant  sounds, 
and  as  often  endeavored  to  proceed ;  the  noise  at  length  be- 
came intolerable,  and  he  was  absolutely  clamored  down,  sink* 
tng  into  his  chair  overwhelmed  and  disconcerted.    I  could  not 
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have  thought  such  treatment  possible  to  such  a  person  ft  wA 
a  meeting. 

Ilullam,  author  of  the  "  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
who  sat  by  me  on  tliis  occasion,  marked  the  mortificatioD  of 
the  poet,  and  it  excited  his  generous  sympathy.  Being  shortly 
afterward  on  the  floor  to  reply  to  a  toast,  he  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  recent  remarks  of  Campbell,  and  in  so  doing 
called  up  in  review  all  his  eminent  achievements  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  drew  such  a  picture  of  his  claims  upon  popular 
gratitude  and  popular  admiration  as  to  convict. the  assembly 
of  the  glaring  impropriety  tliey  had  been  guilty  of — to  soothe 
the  wounded  sensibility  of  the  poet,  and  send  him  home  to,  I 
tnist,  a  quiet  pillow. 

I  meniion  these  things  to  illustrate  the  merit  of  the  piece 
of  biography  which  you  arc  about  to  lay  before  the  American 
world.     It  is  a  great  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  man,   whose   character  has   not  been   sufficiently 
known.     It  gives  an  insight  into  his  domestic  as  well  as  his 
litc^rary  life,  and  lays  open  the  springs  of  all  his  actions  and 
the  causes  of  all  his  contrariety  of  conduct     We  now  see  tb© 
real  dilFiculties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  the  earlier  part  o^ 
his  literary  career;  the  worldly  cares  which  pulled  his  spiri 
to  the  earth  whenever  it  would  wing  its  way  to  the  skies;  th^^ 
domestic  afflictions,  tugging  at  his  heart-strings  even  in  hi^^ 
hours  of  genial  intercourse,  and  converting  his  very  smile^^ 
into  spasms ;  the  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  preyin^^ 
upon  his  delicate  organization,  producing  that  morbid  sensi — 
tiveness  and  nervous  irritability  which  at  times  overlaid  the"^ 
real  sweetness  and  amenity  of  his  nature,  and  oliscured  the 
unbounded  generosity  of  his  heart 
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« 

The  biography  does  more;  it  reveals  the  affectionate  con* 
siderateness  of  his  conduct  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life. 
The  generosity  mih  which  he  shared  his  narrow  means  with 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  tasked  his  precanous  re- 
sources to  add  to  their  relief;  his  deep-felt  tenderness  as  a 
husband  and  a  father, —  the  source  of  exquisite  home-happiness 
for  a  time,  but  ultimately  of  unmitigated  wretchedness ;  his 
constant  and  devoted  friendships,  which  in  early  life  were  al- 
most romantic  passions,  and  which  remained  unwithered  by 
age  ;  his  sympathies  with  the  distressed  of  every  nation,  class, 
and  condition ;  his  love  of  children,  that  infallible  sign  of  a 
gentle  and  amiable  nature ;  his  sensibility  to  beauty  of  every 
kind;  his  cordial  feeling  toward  his  literary  contemporaries 
so  opposite  to  the  narrow  and  despicable  jealousy  imputed  to 
him ;  above  all,  the  crowning  romance  of  his  life,  his  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  suffering  Poland,  a  devotion  carried  to 
the  height  of  his  poetic  temperament,  and,  in  fact,  exhausting 
all  that  poetic  vein  which,  ''properly  applied,  might  have  pro- 
duced epics;  these  and  many  more  traits  set  forth  in  his 
biography  bring  forth  his  character  in  its  true  light;  dispel 
those  clouds  which  malice  and  detraction  may  at  times  have 
cast  over  it ;  and  leave  it  in  the  full  effulgence  of  its  poetic 
glory. 

This  is  all,  gentlemen,  that  the  hurried  nature  of  personal 
occupations  leaves  me  leisure  to  say  on  this  subject  If  these 
brief  remarks  will  be  of  any  service  in  recommending  the  bi- 
ography to  the  attention  of  the  American  public,  you  are 
welcome  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper ; 
and  I  shall  feel  satisfaction  in  putting  on  record  my  own  re* 
cantation  of  the  erroneous  opinion  I  once  entertained,  and  maj 
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have  occasionally  expressed,  of  the  private  character  of  an  Q* 
lustrious  poet,  whose  moral  worth  is  now  shown  to  have  been 
fully  equal  to  his  exalted  genius. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wabbinotoh  lEvzsa 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  Washington  Allston  earlj 
b  the  spring  of  1805.  He  had  just  arrived  from  France,  I 
from  Sicily  and  Naples.  I  was  then  not  quite  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  a  little  older.  There  was  something,  to  me,  inex- 
pressibly engaging  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Allston. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  more  completely  captivated  on 
a  first  acquaintance.  He  was  of  a  light  and  graceful  form, 
with  large  blue  eyes,  and  black  silken  hair,  waving  and  curling 
round  a  pale  expressive  countenance.  Everything  about  him 
bespoke  the  man  of  intellect  and  refinement  His  conversa- 
tion was  copious,  animated,  and  highly  graphic ;  warmed  by  a 
genial  sensibility  and  benevolence,  and  enlivened  at  times  by  a 
chaste  and  gentle  humor.  A  young  man's  intimacy  took  place 
immediately  between  us,  and  we  were  much  together  during 
my  brief  sojourn  at  Rome.  He  was  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  place  before  settling  himself  down  to  his  professional  studies. 
We  visited  together  some  of  the  finest  collections  of  paintings, 
and  he  taught  me  how  to  visit  them  to  the  most  advantage, 
guiding  me  always  to  the  masterpieces,  and  passing  by  the 
others  without  notice.  "  Never  attempt  to  enjoy  every  picture 
in  a  great  collection,"  he  would  say,  "  unless  you  have  a  year 
to  bestow  upon  it  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  enjoy  every 
dish  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  Both  mind  and  palate  get  con- 
founded by  a  great  variety  and  rapid  succession,  even  of  deli- 
cacies.   The  mind  can  only  take  in  a  certain  number  of  images 
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Aiid  impressions  distinctly ;  by  multiplying  the  number  JQU 
weaken  each,  and  render  the  whole  confused  and  vague.  Study 
tlie  choice  pieces  in  each  collection  ;  look  upon  none  else,  and 
}-ou  will  afterwards  find  them  hanging  up  in  your  memory." 
He  was  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful, 
and  took  great  delight  in  paintings  which  excelled  in  color; 
yet  he  was  strongly  moved  and  roused  by  objects  of  grandeur. 
I  well  recollect  the  admiration  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
sublime  stitue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  his  mute  awe 
and  reverence  on  entering  the  stupendous  pile  of  St  Peter's. 
Indeed  the  sentiment  of  veneration  so  characteristic  of  the 
elevated  and  poetic  mind  was  continually  manifested  by  him* 
His  eyes  would  dilate  ;  his  pale  countenance  would  flush ;  he 
would  breathe  quick,  and  almost  gasp  in  expressing  his  feeiingi 
when  excited  by  any  object  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

We  had  delightful  rambles   together  about  Rome  and  its 
environs,  one  of  which  came  near  changing  my  whole  course 
of  life.     We  had  been  visiting  a  stately  villa,  with  its  gallery 
of  paintings,  its  marble  halls,  its  terraced  gardens  set  out  with 
statues  and  fountains,  and  were  returning  to  Rome  about  sun- 
set.    The  blandness  of  the  air,  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
transparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  nameless  charm 
which  hangs  about  an  Italian  landscape,  had  derived  additional 
eflTcct  from  being  enjoyed  in  company  with  Allston,  and  pointed 
out  by  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist     As  I  listened  to 
him,  and  gazed  upon  tne  landscape,  I  drew  in  my  mind  a  con- 
trast between  our  different  pursuits  and  prospects.     He  was 
to  reside  among  these  delightful  scenes,  surrounded  by  master^ 
pieces  of  art,  by  classic  and  historic  monuments,  by  men  of 
congenial  minds  and  tastes,  engaged  like  him  in  the  constant 
Rtudy  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.     I  was  to  return  home  to 
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the  dry  study  of  the  law,  for  which  I  had  no  relish,  and,  as  I 
feared,  but  little  talent 

Suddenly  the  thought  presented  itself,  "Why  might  I  not 
remain  here  and  turn  painter  ?  "  I  had  taken  lessons  in  draw- 
ing before  leaving  America,  and  had  been  thought  to  have 
some  aptness,  as  I  certainly  had  a  strong  inclination  for  it. 
I  mentioned  the  idea  to  Allston,  and  he  caught  at  it  with 
eagerness.  Nothing  could  be  more  feasible.  We  would  take 
an  apartment  together.  He  would  give  me  all  the  instruction 
and  assistance  in  his  power,  and  was  sure  I  would  succeed. 

^  For  two  or  three  days  the  idea  took  full  possession  of  my 
mind  ;  but  I  believe  it  owed  its  main  force  to  the  lovely  even- 
ing ramble  in  which  I  fii^t  conceived  it,  and  to  the  romantic 
friendship  I  had  formed  with  Allston.  Whenever  it  recurred  to 
mind,  it  was  always  connected  with  beautiful  Italian  scenery, 
palaces,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  and  terraced  gardens,  and 
Allston  as  the  companion  of  my  studio.  I  promised  myself  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  his  society,  and  in  the  society  of  several 
artists  with  whom  he  had  made  me  acquainted,  and  pictured 
forth  a  scheme  of  life,  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  youth- 
ful promise. 

My  lot  in  life,  however,  was  differently  cast  Doubts  and 
fears  gradually  clouded  over  my  prospect;  the  rainbow  tints 
faded  away  ;  I  began  to  apprehend  a  sterile  reality ;  so  I  gave 
up  the  transient  but  delightful  prospect  of  remaining  in  Home 
with  Allston  and  turning  painter. 

My  next  meeting  with  Allston  was  in  America,  afler  he  had 
finished  his  studies  in  Italy;  but  as  we  resided  in  different 
cities  we  saw  each  other  only  occasionally.  Our  intimacy  was 
closer  some  years  afterwards  when  we  were  both  in  England. 
I  then  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  during  my  visits  to  London^ 
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where  be  and  Leslie  resided  together.  Allston  was  deeded 
in  spirits  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  I  thought  a  dash  of 
melancholy  had  increased  the  amiable  and  winning  graces  of 
his  character.  I  used  to  pass  long  evenings  with  him  and 
Leslie ;  indeed  Allston,  if  any  one  would  keep  him  company, 
would  sit  up  until  cock-crowing,  and  it  was  hard  to  break 
away  from  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He  was  an  admir- 
able story-teller ;  for  a  ghost-story  none  could  surpass  him.  lie 
acted  the  story  as  well  as  told  it 

I  have  seen  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  the  public  paper&^ 
which  represent  him  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  almost  despaic*^ 
until  rescued  by  the  sale  of  one  of  his  paintings.*  This  is  an 
exaggeration.  I  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  from  his  letters  to 
me,  relating  to  his  most  important  pictures.  The  first,  datcsd 
May  9,  1817,  was  addressed  to  me  at  Liverpool,  where  he  sup> 
posed  I  was  about  to  embark  for  the  United  States. 

**  Your  sudden  resolution  of  embarking  for  America  has  quite  thrown 
me,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  all  aback.     I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  yoa 
of,  to  consult  you  about^  &c.,  and  am  such  a  sad  correspondent,  tint 
before  1  can  bring  my  pen  to  do  its  office,  't  is  a  hundred  to  one  bat 
the  vexations  for  which  your  advice  would  be  wished,  will  have  psascd 
and  gone.     One  of  these  subjects  (and  the  most  important)  is  tbe 
large  picture  1  talked  of  soon  beginning ;  the  prophet  Daniel  inte^ 
preting  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  before  Belshazzar.    I  have  made 
a  highly  finished  sketch  of  it,  and  I  wished  much  to  have  your  remarb 
on  it.     But  as  your  sudden  departure  will  deprive  me  of  this  advan- 
tage, I  must  beg,  should  any  hints  on  the^ubject  occur  to  you  daring 
your  voyage,  that  you  will  favor  me  with  them,  at  the  same  time  )00 
let  me  know  that  you  are  again  safe  in  our  good  country. 

**  I  think  the  composition  the  best  I  ever  made.    It  contains  a  null* 
titude  of  figures,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it)  they  are  witbo*^ 

*  An€cdole$  of  Artists. 
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xxiAisioB.    IXm'tyoa  think  it  a  fine  subject?    I  know  not  any  that 

0  bappily  nnites  the  magnificent  and  the  awful.  A  mighty  aoverciga 
urronnded  by  his  whole  court,  intoxicated  with  his  own  state,  in  tlie 
nidst  of  his  reveliings,  palsied  in  a  moment  under  the  spoil  of  a  pre- 
ernatural  hand  suddenly  tracing  his  doom  on  the  wall  before  him ; 
lis  powerless  limbs,  like  a  wounded  spider's,  shrunk  up  to  his  body, 
rhile  his  heart,  compressed  to  a  point,  is  only  kept  from  vanishing  by 
he  terrific  suspense  that  animates  it  during  the  interpretation  of  his 
nysterious  sentence.  His  less  guilty,  but  scarcely  less  agitated,  queen, 
be  panic-struck  courtiers  and  concubines,  the  splendid  and  deserted 
lanquet-table,  the  half-arrogant,  half-astounded  magicians,  the  holy 
remeh  of  the  temple,  (shining  as  it  were  in  triumph  throuj^h  the  gloom), 
Hid  the  calm  solemn  contrast  of  the  prophet,  standing  like  an  animated 
)i11ar  in  the  midst,  breathing  forth  the  oracular  destruction  of  the 
empire  !  The  picture  will  be  twelve  feet  high  by  seventeen  feet  long. 
Should  I  succeed  in  it  to  my  wishes,  I  know  not  what  may  be  its 
ate ;  but  I  leave  the  future  to  Providence,  perhaps  I  may  send  it  to 
America." 

The  next  letter  from  Allston  which  remains  in  my  posse&- 
uon,  is  dated  London,  13th  March,  1818.  In  the  interim  he 
lad  visited  Paris,  in  company  with  Leslie  and  Newton ;  the 
following  extract  gives  the  result  of  the  excitement  caused  by  ' 

1  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre. 

^  Since  my  return  from  Paris  I  have  painted  two  pictures,  in  order 
to  Iiave  something  in  the  present  exhibition  at  the  British  gallery; 
he  subjects,  the  '  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,'  and  *  Elijah  in  the  Wil- 
lemess.'  Uriel  was  immediately  purchased,  (at  the  price  I  asked, 
150  guineas,)  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
[British  Institution,  moreover,  presented  me  a  donation  of  a  hundred 
md  fifty  pounds,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  the  talent  evinced. 
Sec  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  was  highly  complimentary  , 
uuJ  J  can  only  say  that  it  was  full  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected. 
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Ai  lx)th  thcuo  pictures  together  cost  me  bat  ten  weekf,  I  donot  ngrtt 
havin;;  de<luctod  that  time  from  the  *  Bebhaszar/  to  whom  I  hat« 
tinoo  ruturned  with  redoubled  vigor.  I  am  lorry  I  did  not  ezhiht 
*  Jau'ol>'»  Dream.'  If  I  had  dreamt  of  this  succeiB,  I  oertainlj  wookl 
have  tent  it  there." 

licslic,  in  a  letter  to  mc,  speaks  of  the  picture  of  Uriel  seated 
in  tlic  sun. 

*'  Tlio  figure  is  colossal,  the  attitude  and  air  very  noble,  and  the 
fonn  heroic  without  being  overcharged.  In  the  color  he  has  heei 
oc|ualIy  successful,  and  with  a  very  rich  and  glowing  tone  he  hai 
avoidiul  pMttive  colors,  which  would  have  made  him  too  material 
There  is  neither  red,  blue,  nor  yellow  on  the  picture,  and  yet  it  y» 
scsnes  a  harmony  equal  to  the  best  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese." 

The  picture  made  what  is  called  **  a  decided  hit,"  and  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation,  being  pronounced  worthy  of  the  old 
masters.  Attention  wiis  immediately  called  to  the  artist  The 
Earl  of  Egremont,  a  great  connoisseur  and  patron  of  the  arts, 
sought  him  in  his  studio,  eager  for  any  production  from  his 
pencil.  lie  found  an  admirable  picture  there,  of  which  he 
became  the  glad  possessor.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Allston's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject :  — 

**  Leslie  tells  me  he  has  informed  you  of  the  sale  of  *  Jacob's  Dream-' 
I  do  not  remember  if  you  have  seen  it.  The  manner  in  which  Lord 
f^gremont  bought  it  was  particularly  gratifying —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  price,  which  is  no  trifle  to  me  at  present  But  Leslie  having;  told 
you  all  about  it,  I  will  not  repeat  it  Indeed  by  the  account  he  gires 
me  of  his  letter  to  you,  he  seems  to  have  puffed  me  off  in  grand  stylo. 
Well  —  you  know  I  don't  bribe  him  to  do  it,  and  *  if  they  will  buckle 
praise  upon  my  back,'  why,  I  can't  help  it  I  Leslie  has  just  finished  a 
very  beautiful  little  picture  of  Anne  Page  inviting  MastRr  Slender 
into  the  house.     Anne  is  exquisite,  soft  and  feminine,  yet  arch  and 
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playful.  She  is  all  sbe  should  be.  Slender  also  is  very  happy ;  he 
is  a  good  parody  on  Milton's  Minkod  sweetness  long  drawn  out.' 
FalstaflT  and  Shallow  are  seen  through  a  window  in  the  background. 
The  whole  scene  is  very  picturesque  and  beautifully  painted.  Tis 
his  best  picture.  You  must  not  think  this  praise  the  *  return  in  kind.' 
I  give  it  because  I  really  admire  the  picture,  and  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  he  will  do  great  things  when  he  is  once  freed  from 
tkd  necessity  of  painting  portraits." 

Lord  Egremont  was  equally  well  pleased  with  the  artist  as 
with  his  works,  and  invited  him  to  his  noble  seat  at  Petworth, 
where  it  was  his  delight  to  dispense  his  hospitalities  to  men  of 
genius. 

The  road  to  fame  and  fortune  was  now  open  to  Allston ;  he 
had  but  to  remain  in  England,  and  follow  up  the  signal  im- 
pression he  had  made.  Unfortunately,  previous  to  this  recent 
success  he  had  been  disheartened  by  domestic  afliction,  and 
by  the  uncertainty  of  his  pecuniary  prospects,  and  had  made 
arrangements  to  return  to  America.  I  arrived  in  London  a 
few  days  before  his  departure,  full  of  literary  schemes,  ana 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  our  pursuing  our  several  arts  in 
fellowship.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  me  to  have  this  day-dream 
again  dispelled.  I  urged  him  to  remain  and  complete  his 
grand  painting  of  **  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  the  study  of  which 
gave  promise  of  the  highest  kind  of  excellence.  Some  of  the 
best  patrons  of  the  art  were  equally  urgent  He  was  not  to 
oe  persuaded,  and  I  saw  him  depart  with  still  deeper  and 
more  painful  regret  than  I  had  parted  with  him  in  our  youth 
ful  days  at  Rome.  I  think  our  separation  was  a  loss  to  both 
cf  us  —  to  me  a  grievous  one.  The  companionship  of  such 
a  man   was  invaluable.     For  his  own  part,  had  he  remained 

ii   England  for  a  few  years  longer,  surrounded  by  everything 
TOL.  n  7  K 
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to  encourage  and  stimulate  him,  I  have  no  doabi  he  voakl 
have  been  at  the  head  of  his  art  He  appeared  to  me  to  pos- 
sess more  than  any  contemporaiy  the  spirit  of  the  old  mis- 
ters ;  and  his  merits  were  beconung  widely  apjwedated.  After 
his  departure  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  tiie 
Royal  Academy. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  twelve  years  afterwards,  oa 
my  return  to  America,  when  I  visited  him  at  his  studio  at  Cam 
bridge  in  Massachusetts,  and  found  him  in  the  gray  evedng 
of  life,  apparently  much  retired  from  the  world ;  and  his  gmi 
picture  of  *^  Belshazzar's  Feast"  yet  unfinished. 

To  the  last  he  appeared  to  retain  all  those  elevated,  vefins^ 
and  gentle  qualities  which  first  endeared  him  to  me. 

Such  are  a  few  particulars  of  my  intimacy  with  Allston,  —  t 
man  whose  memory  I  hold  in  reverence  and  afiection,  as  oni 
of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  intellectual  beinizs  that  ew 
honored  me  with  his  friendshipw 
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FROM  ROUGH  KOTES  III  A  COMMON-PLACE    BOOK. 

Pabis,  April  25, 1821.  Made  a  call  with  a  friend,  this  morn* 
Imgf  to  be  introduced  to  Talma,  the  great  French  tragedian. 
He  has  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  hotel  in  the  Hue  Des  Petites 
Angustines,  bat  is  about  to  build  a  town  residence.  He  has 
also  a  coimtry  retreat  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  of  which  he  is 
extremely  fond,  and  is  continually  altering  and  improving  it 
He  had  just  arrived  from  the  country,  and  his  apartment  was 
rather  in  confusion,  the  furniture  out  of  place  and  books 
lying  about  In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  saloon  was  a  col- 
ored engraving  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  for  whom  he  ex- 
presses great  admiration  and  regard. 

Talma  is  about  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches,  English,  in 
height,  and  somewhat  robust  There  is  no  very  tragic  or 
poetic  expression  in  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  are  of  a  bluish 
gray,  with,  at  times,  a  peculiar  cast ;  his  face  is  rather  fleshy, 
yet  flexible ;  and  he  has  a  short,  thick  neck.  His  manners  are 
open,  animated,  and  natural  He  speaks  English  well,  and  is 
prompt,  unreserved,  and  copious  in  conversation. 

He  received  me  in  a  very  cordial  manner,  and  asked  if 
this  was  my  first  visit  to  Paris.  I  told  him  I  had  been  here 
once  before,  about  fourteen  years  since. 

**  Ah  I  that  was  the  time  of  the  Emperor ! "  cried  he,  with 
a  sodden  gleam  of  the  eye. 
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**■  Yes  just  aAer  his  coronation  as  King  of  Italj." 

'*Ah!  those  were  the  heroic  dajis  of  Paris — every  dij 
s«)riic  new  victory !  The  real  chivalry  of  France  rdlied  round 
the  Emperor,  —  the  youth  and  talent  and  bravery  of  the 
nation.  Noiv  you  see  the  courts  of  the  Tufleries  crowded  by 
priests,  and  an  old,  worn-out  nobility  brought  back  by  foreign 
bayonets.** 

He  consoled  himself  by  observing  that  the  national  chaiao- 
tcr  had  improved  under  its  reverses.  Its  checks  and  hamiLA- 
tions  had  made  the  nation  more  thoughtful. 

**  I^ok  at  the  young  men  from  the  colleges,"  said  he; 
"how  serious  they  are  in  their  demeanor.  They  walk  to- 
gether in  the  public  promenades,  conversing  always  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  but  discussing  politics  philosophically  and  sden- 
tifically.  In  fact,  the  nation  is  becoming  as  g^ve  as  the 
Kiiglish." 

lie  thinks  too  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  change  in 
the  French  drama.  "The  public,"  said  he,  "feel  greater 
interest  in  scenes  that  come  home  to  common  life,  and  in  the 
fortunes  of  every-day  people,  than  in  the  distresses  of  the 
hertiic  personages  of  classic  antiquity.  Hence  they  never 
come  to  the  Tlieutre  Fran9ais,  excepting  to  see  a  few  great 
actf)rs,  while  they  crowd  to  the  minor  theatres  to  witness  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  in  ordinary  life.  "  The  Revolution."  added 
he,  *'  has  caused  such  vivid  and  affecting  scenes  to  pass  before 
tlieir  eyes,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  charmed  by  fine  periods 
and   declamation.    They  require  character,  incident,  passion, 

life." 

He  seems  to  apprehend  another  revolution,  and  that  itwiH 
he  a  hloody  one.  "  The  nation,"  said  he,  "  that  is  to  say,  the 
younger  part  of  it,  the  children  of  the  Revolutiony  have  such  • 
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Latred  of  the  priests  and  the  nohUssey  that  they  would  fly  upon 
them  like  wolves  upon  sheep.** 

On  coming  away,  he  accompanied  us  to  the  door.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  ante-chamber,  I  pointed  to  children's  swords 
and  soldiers'  caps  lying  on  a  table.  "Ah!"  cried  he,  with 
animation,  "the  amusements  of  the  children  nowadays  are 
all  military.  They  will  have  nothing  to  play  with  but  swords, 
guns,  drums,  and  trumpets." 

Such  are  the  few  brief  notes  of  my  first  interview  with 

Tulma.     Some  time  afterward  I  dined  in  company  with  him 

at  Beauvillier's  Restaurant     He  was  in  fine  spirits,  gay  and 

earnest  by  turns,  and  always  perfectly  natural  and  unreserved. 

He  spoke  with  pleasure  of  his  residence  in  England.     He 

liked  tlie  English.    They  were  a  noble  people ;  but  he  thought 

the  French  more  amiable  and  agreeable  to  live  among.    ^  The 

intelligent  and  cultivated  English,"  he  said,  "  are  disposed  to 

do  generous  actions,  but  the  common  people  are  not  so  liberal 

as  the  same  class  among  the  French ;  they  have  bitter  national 

prejudices.    If  a  French  prisoner  escaped  in  England,  the 

common  people   would  be  against  him.    In   France  it  was 

otlicrwise.    When  the  fight  was  going  on  around  Paris,"  said 

he,  "and  Austrian   and  other    prisoners  were    brought    in 

wounded,  and  conducted  along  the  Boulevards,  the  Parisian 

populace  showed  great  compassion  for  them,  and  gave  them 

money,  bread,  and  wine." 

Of  the  liberality  of  the  cultivated  class  of  English  he  gave 
an  anecdote.  Two  French  prisoners  had  escaped  from  con- 
finement, and  made  their  way  to  a  sea-port,  intending  to  get 
over  in  a  boat  to  France.  All  their  money,  however,  was 
^hausted,  and  they  had  not  wherewithal  to  hire  a  boat  See- 
ing a  banker's  name  on  a  door,  they  went  in,  stated  their  case 
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frankly,  and  asked  for  pecuniaiy  assistance,  promiang  to  repa} 
it  faithfully.  The  banker  at  once  gave  them  one  hundred 
|H)unds.  They  ofTered  a  bill,  or  receipt,  but  he  declined  it 
^If  you  are  not  men  of  honor,"  said  he,  ^such  paper  would 
be  of  no  value ;  and  if  you  are  men  of  honor,  there  is  no 
need  of  iL**  This  circumstance  was  related  to  Talaia  by  one 
of  tlic  parties  thus  obliged. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  we  talked  of  the  theatn 
Talma  had  been  a  dose  observer  of  the  British  stage,  and 
w:is  alive  to  many  of  its  merits.    He  spoke  of  his  efforts  to 
introduce  into  French  acting  the  familiar  style  occasioiullf 
used  by  the  best  English  tragedians;  and  of  the  difficultiei 
he  encountered  in  the  stately  declamation    and  constant!; 
recurring  rhymes  of  French  tmgedy.     Still  he  found,  he  sdd, 
every  familiar  touch  of  Nature  immediately  appreciated  and 
applauded  by  the  French   audience.     Of  Shakspeare  he  ex- 
pressed the  most  exalted  opinion,  and  said  he  should  like  to 
atti'mpt  some  of  his  principal  characters  in  English,  could  he 
Ix;  sure  of  being  able  to  render  the  text  i^ithout  a  foreign 
accent     lie  had  represented  his  character  of  Hamlet,  trans* 
lated  into  French,  in  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  with  great  success; 
but  he  felt  how  much  more  powerful  it  would  be-  if  given  is 
Shakspeare  had  written  it     He  spoke  ^-ith  admiration  of  the 
individuality  of  Shakspeare's  characters  and  the  varied  play 
of  his  language,  giving  such  a  scope  for  familiar  touches  of 
])ath()s  and  tenderness,  and  natural  outbreaks  of  emotion  and 
passion.    *^  All  this,"  he  obser\'ed,  *^  requires  quite  a  difierent 
Ktylc!  of  acting  from  the  well-balanced  verse,  flowing  periodSi 
und   recurring  rhymes  of  the  French  drama;  and  it  wooM, 
iloubtless,  require  much  study  and  practice  to  catch  the  spA 
of  it ;  and  afler  all,"  added  he,  laughing,  "  I  should  proboUy 
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bn.  Each  stage  has  its  own  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  nation,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  caught,  nor  perhaps 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  strangers.^ 


[To  the  foregoing  scanty  notes  were  appended  some  desul- 
\orj  observations  made  at  the  time,  and  suggested  by  my  con- 
rersations  with  Talma.  They  were  intended  to  form  the  basis 
if  some  speculations  on  the  French  literature  of  the  day,  which 
were  never  carried  out  They  are  now  given  very  much  in 
he  rough  style  in  which  they  were  jotted  down,  with  some 
miissions  and  abbreviadons,  but  no  heightenings  nor  addi- 
ions.] 


The  success  of  a  translation  of  ^Hamlet"  in  the  Th^&tre 
Pran9ais  appears  to  me  an  era  in  the  French  drama.  It  is 
true,  the  play  has  been  sadly  mutilated  and  stripped  of  some 
}f  its  most  characteristic  beauties  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  the  naked  stateliness  of  the  pseudo-classic  drama ;  but  it 
retains  enough  of  the  wild  magnificence  of  Shakspeare's  im« 
agination  to  give  it  an  individual  character  on  the  French 
stage.  Though  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  does  not  actually 
tread  the  boards,  yet  it  is  supposed  to  hover  about  his  son, 
unseen  by  other  eyes;  and  the  admirable  acting  of  Talma 
conveys  to  the  audience  a  more  awful  and  mysterious  idea  of 
this  portentous  visitation  than  could  be  produced  by  any  visi- 
Ue  spectre.  I  have  seen  a  lady  carried  feinting  from  the 
t)oxes,  overcome  by  its  efiect  on  her  imagination.  In  this  trans- 
lation and  modification  of  the  original  play,  Hamlet's  mother 
■tabs  herself  before  the  audience,  a  catastrophe  hitherto  un 
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known  on  the  grand  theatre,  and  repugnant  to  the  Fieodi 

iilu:i  i>f  classic  rule. 

The  popularity  of  this  phiy  is  astonishing.  On  the  eveniDg^ 
of  its  ri-prescntation  the  doors  of  the  theatre  are  hesi^ed  at 
an  early  hour.  Long  before  the  curtain  rises,  the  house  is 
crowded  to  ovcrfloii'ing;  and  throughout  the  performance  the 
nudiencc  passes  from  intervals  of  breathless  attention  to  buzsti 
of  ungovernable  applause. 

The  success  of  this  tragedy  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  what  is  denominated  the  romantic  school;  anduh 
other  hxs  been  furnished  by  the  overwhelming  recepticm  of 
^  Marie  Stuart,*'  a  modification  of  the  German  tragedy  of  Schil- 
ler. The  critics  of  the  old  school  are  sadlv  alarmed  at  these 
foreign  innovations,  and  tremble  for  the  ancient  decorum  and 
pompous  proprieties  of  their  stage.  It  is  true,  both  **  Ilamlet* 
and  "^laric  Stuart"  have  been  put  in  the  strait  waistcoat  of 
Aristotle  ;  yet  they  are  terribly  afraid  they  will  do  mischief  and 
SL-t  others  madding.  They  exclaim  against  the  apostacy  of 
their  countrymen  in  lx)wing  to  foreign  idols,  and  against  the 
degeneracy  of  their  taste,  after  being  accustomed  from  infiucf 
to  the  touching  beauties  and  harmonious  numbers  of '^  Athalie," 
••  Polycucte,"  and  *•  Merope,"  in  relishing  these  English  and 
German  monstrosities,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  trass* 
lation.  All  in  vain  !  the  nightly  receipts  at  the  doors  ou^ 
weigh,  with  managers,  all  tlie  invectives  of  the  critics,  and 
^  Hamlet "*  and  ^  Marie  Stuart"  maintain  triumphant  possession 
of  the  boards. 

Talma  assures  me  that  it  begins  to  be  quite  the  fiishion  in 
France  to  admire  Shakspeare ;  and  those  who  cannot  read 
him  in  P^nglish  enjoy  him  diluted  in  French  translations. 

It  may  at  first  create  a  smile  of  incredulity  that  foreigner 
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ihould  pretend  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  an  autliof 
lo  recondite  at  times  as  to  require  commentaries  and  explana- 
tions even  to  hb  own  countrymen  ;  yet  it  is  precisely  writers 
like  Shakspeare,  so  full  of  thought,  of  character,  and  passion, 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  relished,  even  when  but  partially  un- 
derstood. Authors  whose  popularity  arises  from  beauty  of  dic- 
tion and  harmony  of  numbers  are  ruined  by  translation ;  a 
beautiful  turn  of  expression,  a  happy  combination  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  all  the  graces  of  perfect  euphony,  are  limited 
lo  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Style  cannot  be 
translated.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  furnish  a  par- 
allely  and  render  grace  for  grace.  Who  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  exquisite  beauties  of  Racine,  when  translated  into  a  for- 
eign tongue  ?  But  Shakspeare  triumphs  over  translation.  His 
scenes  are  so  exuberant  in  original  and  striking  thoughts  and 
masterly  strokes  of  nature,  that  he  can  afford  to  be  stripped  of 
all  the  magic  of  his  style.  His  volumes  are  like  the  magician's 
cave  in  <*  Aladdin,"  so  full  of  jewels  and  precious  things,  that 
he  who  does  but  penetrate  for  a  moment  may  bring  away 
enough  to  enrich  himself. 

The  relish  for  Shakspeare,  however,  which,  according  to 
Talma,  is  daily  increasing  in  France,  is,  I  apprehend,  but  one 
indication  of  a  general  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
national  taste.  The  French  character,  as  Talma  well  observes, 
has  materially  changed  during  the  last  tliirty  years.  The  pres- 
ent generation,  (the  "children  of  the  Revolution,"  as  Talma 
terms  them,)  who  are  just  growing  into  the  full  exercise  of 
talent,  are  a  different  people  from  the  French  of  the  old  regime. 
They  have  grown  up  in  rougher  times,  and  among  more  ad- 
renturous  and  romantic  habitudes.  They  are  less  delicate  in 
dicty  but  stronger  in  their  feelings,  and  require  more  stirou- 
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lating  aliment  The  Frenchman  of  the  camp  who  hn  Hf' 
ouacked  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga ;  who  has  brcnight  back 
into  peaceful  life  the  habits  of  the  soldier ;  who  wears  fieioi 
moustaches,  swaggers  in  his  gait,  and  smokes  tobacco,  is,  of 
course,  a  different  being  in  hb  literary  tastes  from  the  Frendi- 
inan  of  former  times,  who  was  refined  but  finical  in  dress  and 
manners,  wore  powder,  and  delighted  in  perfumes  and  pdidied 
verbification. 

The  whole  nation,  in  fact,  has  been  accustomed  for  yean  tv 
tlic  glitter  of  arms  and  the  parade  of  soldiery ;  to  tales  of  bit> 
ties,  sieges,  and  victories.  The  feverish  drama  of  the  Revoli' 
tion,  and  the  rise  and  fiill  of  Napoleon,  have  passed  bdbn 
their  eyes  like  a  tale  of  Arabian  enchantment  Thoi^h  these 
realities  have  passed  away,  the  remembrances  of  Uiem  remain^ 
with  a  craving  for  the  strong  emotions  which  they  excited. 

This  may  account  in  some  measure  for  that  taste  for  tht 
romantic  which  is  growing  upon  the  French  nation,  a  taste 
vt'licnicntly  but  vainly  reprobated  by  their  critics.  You  see 
evidence  of  it  in  everything ;  in  their  paintings,  in  the  engnr- 
ings  which  fill  their  print-shops ;  in  their  songs,  their  spe^ 
taclcs,  and  their  works  of  fiction.  For  several  years  it  lun 
been  making  its  advances  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  tlie 
critics;  its  advances  being  apparently  confined  to  the  lower 
regions  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  circulating  libraries 
have  been  filled  with  translations  of  English  and  German  ro- 
mances, and  tales  of  ghosts  and  robbers,  and  the  theatres  of 
tlie  Boulevards  occupied  by  representations  of  melo-draina& 
Still  the  higher  regions  of  literature  remained  unaffected,  and 
the  national  theatre  retained  its  classic  statelincss  and  severity 
The  critics  consoled  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  romancei 
were  only  read  by  women  and  childreui  and  the  melo-draoMi 
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admired  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  But  the  children  have 
grown  up  to  be  men  and  women ;  and  the  tinge  given  to  their 
imaginations  in  early  life  is  now  to  have  an  effect  on  the  forth- 
coming literature  of  the  country.  As  yet,  they  depend  for 
their  romantic  aliment  upon  the  literature  of  other  nations, 
especially  the  English  and  Grernians ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
with  what  promptness  the  Scottish  novels,  notwithstanding 
tlicir  dialects,  are  translated  into  French,  and  how  universally 
•  and  eagerly  they  are  sought  afler. 

In  poetry  Lord  Byron  is  the  vogue;  his  verses  are  trans- 
lated into  a  kind  of  stilted  prose,  and  devoured  with  ecstacy, 
they  are  si  sombre  !  His  likeness  is  in  every  print-shop.  The 
Parisians  envelop  him  with  melancholy  and  mystery,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  poems,  or  something  of 
the  vampyre  order.  A  French  poem  has  lately  appeared  in 
imitation  of  him,*  the  author  of  which  has  caught,  in  a  great 
degree,  his  glowing  style  and  deep  and  troubled  emotions. 
The  great  success  of  this  production  insures  an  inundation  of 
the  same  kind  of  poetry  from  inferior  hands.  In  a  little  while 
we  shall  see  the  petty  poets  of  France,  like  those  of  England, 
affecting  to  be  moody  and  melancholy,  each  wrapping  himself 
in  a  little  mantle  of  mystery  and  misanthropy,  vaguely  accusing 
himself  of  heinous  crimes,  and  affecting  to  despise  the  world. 

That  this  taste  for  the  romantic  will  have  its  way,  and  give 
a  decided  tone  to  French  literature,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe.  The  human  mind  delights  in  variety,  and  abhors 
monotony  even  in  excellence.  Nations,  like  individuals,  grow 
sated  with  artificial  refinements,  and  their  pampered  palates 
re(|uire  a  change  of  diet,  even  though  it  be  for  the  worse.  I 
ihoiild  not  be  siurprised,  therefore,  to  see  the  French  breakincr 

^  Tk%  2iiit€nmen€$, 
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awn y  from  rigid  rule ;  from  polislied  Tenet 
classic  drama,  and  all  the  ancient  deligiits  of 
and  rioting  in  direful  romanceSy  indo<bsniatic 
prose,  and  glowing  rough-written  poetiy* 

Pabh,  lau 


naR«dve,Che 
fitmataiti 


MABGAKET    MILLER   DAVIDSON. 


[A  biographical  iketdi  of  LncretiA  lUria  Dsvidsoii,  who  died  on  the  f7th  ol 
AugUKt,  1825,  just  A  month  before  her  ferenteenth  birthdaj,  was  wrftteo  bf 
Mr.  Samuel  F.  B.  Mone,  and  prefixed  to  a  oolkctioii  of  her  poetic  remaina,  pv^ 
li^hed  in  1829,  under  the  title  of  '*  Amir  Khan  and  other  Poems.**  •  In  a  noliei 
of  thin  volume  in  tlie  ^  London  Quarterly  Beview/*  Sonthej  remarkf :  ''Id  ov 
own  IanpuMC««  except  in  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirk  White,  we  can  caU  l» 
mind  no  instance  of  to  earljr,  to  ardent,  and  io  fiual  a  pursuit  of  intellectial 
advancement.** 

The  biography  of  Marji^aret  Miller  Davidson,  her  no  leM  remarkable  si>tv 
who  died  in  1838,  fbar  months  before  she  had  attained  her  sixteenth  year,  im . 
piv|tared  by  Mr.  Irving  in  1840,  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  her  litermrv  remtiB 
in  1841.  The  copyright  was  transferred  to  her  mother,  at  whoi^e  request  tki 
Memoir  was  written,  Mr.  lr\'ing  reserving  merely  the  right  to  publish  it  atisf 
time  in  coimectlon  with  his  other  writings.  It  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  ii 
now  fur  the  first  time  include<i  with  his  works. 

In  allusion  to  this  touching  narrative,  the  author  remarks  in  one  oi  bis  lettm: 
**  In  the  Spring  I  shall  publish  a  biography  of  Miss  Margaret  Ihividson,  with  bar 
posthumous  writings.  She  was  a  sister  of  Lucretia  I>avidson,  whose  biografilif 
you  may  have  read, — a  lovely  American  girl,  of  surimsing  precocity  of  poetial 
talent.  The  one  wlioee  biography  I  have  just  written  died  a  year  or  two  iaei> 
It  is  made  up  in  a  great  degree  from  memorandums  furnished  by  her  uMdm, 
wlio  is  almost  of  as  poetical  a  temperament  as  her  children.  The  most  affectiic 
passages  of  the  biography  are  quoted  literally  firom  her  manuscript.**  —  Ed.] 


•  A  mors  copious  Memoir  was  aflsrwaHs  wriMm  b7  Miss  Ssdgwiek  iir  S^tmktU 

mm  Mitgrmpk^. 


MARGARET  DAVIDSON. 

The  reading  world  has  long  set  a  cherishing  value  on  tha 
name  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  a  lovely  American  girl,  who,  afler 
giving  early  promise  of  rare  poetic  excellence,  was  snatched 
ftx>m  existence  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age.  An  in- 
teresting bic^raphy  of  her  by  President  Morse  of  the  American 
Society  of  Arts,  was  published  shortly  afler  her  death ;  another 
has  since  appeared  from  the  classic  pen  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  and 
her  name  has  derived  additional  celebrity  in  Great  Britain 
from  an  able  article  by  Robert  Southey,  inserted  some  years 
since  in  the  ^  London  Quarterly  Review." 

An  intimate  acquaintance  in  early  life  with  some  of  the 
relatives  of  Miss  Davidson  had  caused  me,  while  in  Europe, 
to  read  with  great  interest  everything  concerning  her ;  when, 
therefore,  in  1833,  about  a  year  after  my  return  to  the  United 
States,  I  was  told,  while  in  New  York,  that  Mrs.  Davidson,  the 
mother  of  the  deceased,  was  in  the  city  and  desirous  of  con- 
sulting me  about  a  new  edition  of  her  daughter's  works,  I  lost 
no  time  in  waiting  upon  her.  Her  appearance  corresponded 
with  the  interesting  idea  given  of  her  in  her  daughter's  bi- 
ography ;  she  was  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  supported  by  pil- 
lows in  an  easy-chair,  but  there  were  the  lingerings  of  grace  and 
beauty  in  her  form  and  features,  and  her  eyes  still  beamed  with 
intelligence  and  sensibility. 

While  conversing  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter's 
works    I  observed  a  young  girl,  apparently  not  more  than 
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eleven  years  of  ngc,  moving  quietly  about  her ;  occasionally 
arranging  a  pillow,  and  at  the  same  time  listening  earnestly  to 
otir  conversation.  There  was  an  intellectual  beauty  about  this 
child  that  struck  me ;  and  that  was  heightened  by  a  blushing 
ditlidcnce  when  Mrs.  Davidson  presented  her  to  me  as  her 
daughter  Margaret  Shortly  aflerwards,  on  her  leaving  the 
room,  her  mother,  seeing  that  she  had  attracted  my  attentiolu 
spoke  of  her  as  having  cnnced  the  same  early  poetical  talent 
that  had  distinguished  her  sister,  and  as  evidence,  showed  me 
several  copies  of  verses  remarkable  for  such  a  chfld.  On 
further  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  very  nearly  the  same 
moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  was  prone  to  the  same 
feverish  excitement  of  tlie  mind,  and  kindling  of  the  imagin- 
ation that  had  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  fragile  frame  of  her 
sister  Lucretia.  I  cautioned  her  mother,  therefore,  against 
fostering  her  poetic  vein,  and  advised  such  studies  and  pursuits 
as  would  tend  to  strengthen  her  judgment,  calm  and  regulate 
the  sensibilities,  and  enlarge  tliat  common  sense  which  b  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  all  intellectual  superstructure. 

I  found  Mrs.  Davidson  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  course  of  treatment,  and  disposed  to  pursue  it,  but  saw  at  the 
same  time  that  she  would  have  difficulty  to  carry  it  into  efiect ; 
having  to  contend  with  the  additional  excitement  produced  in 
the  mind  of  this  sensitive  little  being  by  the  example  of  her 
bister,  and  the  intense  enthusiasm  she  e\inced  concemins  her 

Three  years  elapsed  before  I  again  saw  tlie  subject  of  this 
memoir.  She  was  tlien  residing  with  her  mother  at  a  rural 
retreat  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  The  inter\'al  that 
had  elapsed  had  rapidly  developed  the  powers  of  her  mind, 
and  heightened  the  loveliness  of  her  person,  but  my  appi«« 
hcnsions  had  been  verified.    The  soul  was  wearinir  out  the 
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body.  Preparations  were  making  to  take  her  on  a  tour  for  tho 
benefit  of  her  health,  and  her  mother  appeared  to  flatter  her- 
self that  it  might  prove  efficacious ;  but  when  I  noticed  the 
fragile  delicacy  of  her  form,  the  hectic  bloom  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  almost  unearthly  lustre  of  her  eye,  I  felt  convinced 
that  she  was  not  long  for  this  world ;  in  truth,  she  already  ap- 
peared more  spiritual  than  mortal.  We  parted,  and  I  never 
saw  her  more.  Within  three  years  afterwards  a  number  of 
manuscripts  were  placed  in  my  hands,  as  all  that  was  left  of 
her.  They  were  accompanied  by  copious  memoranda  concern- 
ing her,  furnished  by  her  mother  at  my  request  From  these  I 
have  digested  and  arranged  the  following  particulars,  adopting 
in  many  places  the  original  manuscript,  without  alteration. 
In  fact,  the  narrative  will  be  found  almost  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  mother  as  of  the  child;  they  were  sin- 
gularly identified  in  taste,  feelings,  and  pursuits;  tenderly 
entwined  together  by  maternal  and  filial  affection;  they  re- 
flected an  inexpressibly  touching  grace  and  interest  upon  each 
other  by  this  holy  relationship,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  would  be 
marring  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  groups  in  the 
history  of  modem  literature,  to  sunder  them. 

Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Oliver  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Davidson,  was  bom  at  the  family 
residence  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  villi^  of  Plattsburgh, 
on  the  2Cth  of  March,  1823.  She  evinced  fragility  of  con- 
stitution from  her  very  birth.  Her  sister  Lucretia,  whose  brief 
poetical  career  has  been  so  celebrated  in  literary  history,  was 
her  early  and  fond  attendant,  and  some  of  her  most  popular 
lays  were  composed  with  the  infant  sporting  in  her  arms.  She 
used  to  gase  upon  her  little  sister  with  intense  delight,  and,  re- 
marking the  uncommon  brightness  and  beauty  of  her  eyes. 
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would  exclaim,  ^  She  must,  she  will  be  a  poet  !**  The  ocdft* 
Illation  was  natural  enough  in  an  enthusiastic  girl  who  r^arded 
everything  through  the  medium  of  her  ruling  passion ;  but  it 
was  treasured  up  by  her  mother,  and  considered  almost  pro- 
plictic.  Lucrctia  did  not  live  to  see  her  prediction  verified. 
Iler  brief  sojourn  upon  earth  was  over  before  Margaret  was 
quite  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  yet,  to  use  her  mother^s  fimd 
expressions,  **  On  ascending  to  the  skies,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
poetic  mantle  fell,  like  a  robe  of  light,  on  her  in&nt  sister.* 

Margaret,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  intellect,  gave  evidence 
of  being  no  common  child :  her  ideas  and  expressions  were  not 
like  those  of  other  children,  and  often  startled  by  their  pre- 
cocity. Iler  sister's  death  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
her,  and,  though  so  extremely  young,  she  already  understood 
and  appreciated  Lucretia*s  character.  An  evidence  of  this, 
and  of  the  singular  precocity  of  thought  and  expression  just 
noticed,  occurred  but  a  few  months  afterwards.  As  Mrs. 
Davidson  was  seated,  at  twilight,  conversing  with  a  female 
friend,  Margaret  entered  the  room  with  a  light  elastic  step,  for 
which  she  was  remarked. 

**Tliat  child  never  walks,"  said  the  lady;  then  turning  to 
her,  ''  Margaret,  where  are  you  flying  now  ?  "  said  she. 

"  To  heaven ! "  replied  she,  pointing  up  with  her  finger,  "  to 
meet  my  sister  Lucretia,  when  I  get  my  new  wings.'* 

"  Your  new  wings !     When  will  you  get  them  ?  ** 

"  Oh  soon,  very  soon  ;  and  then  I  shall  fly  1" 

"  She  loved,"  says  her  mother,  «*  to  sit  hour  afler  hour  on  a 
cushion  at  my  feet,  her  little  arms  resting  upon  my  lap,  and  her 
full  dark  eyes  flxed  upon  mine,  listening  to  anecdotes  of  her 
nihtijr'H  life  and  details  of  the  events  which  preceded  her  death, 
often  exclaiming,  whiU  her  fistce  beamed  with  mingled  emo 
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lions,  'Oh  mamma,  I  will  try  to  fill  her  place  I    Oh  teach  me 
Id  be  like  her ! '" 

Mach  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  time  was  now  devoted  to  her  daily 
instruction  ;  noticing,  however,  her  lively  sensibility,  the  rapid 
development  of  her  mind,  and  her  eagerness  for  knowledge, 
her  lessons  were  entirely  oral,  for  she  feared  for  the  present  to 
teach  her  to  read,  lest,  by  too  early  and  severe  application,  she 
should  injure  her  delicate  frame.  She  had  nearly  attained  her 
fourtli  year  before  she  was  taught  to  spell.  Ill  health  then 
obliged  Mrs.  Davidson,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  entrust  her 
tuition  to  a  lady  in  Canada,  a  valued  friend,  who  had  other 
young  girls  under  her  care.  When  she  returned  home  she 
could  read  fluently,  and  had  commenced  letters  in  writing.  It 
was  now  decided  that  she  should  not  be  placed  in  any  public 
seminary,  but  that  her  education  should  be  conducted  by  her 
mother.  The  task  was  rendered  delightful  by  tlie  docility  of 
the  pupil ;  by  her  affectionate  feelings,  and  quick  kindling  sen- 
sibilities. This  maternal  instruction,  while  it  kept  her  apart 
from  the  world,  and  fostered  a  singular  purity  and  innocence 
of  thought,  contributed  greatly  to  enhance  her  imaginative 
powers,  for  the  mother  partook  largely  of  the  poetical  temper- 
ament of  the  child ;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  poetical  spirit  minister 
ing  to  another. 

Among  the  earliest  indications  of  the  poetical  character  in 
tliis  child  were  her  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 
Her  home  was  in  a  picturesque  neighborhood,  calculated  to 
awaken  and  foster  such  perceptions.  The  following  descrip- 
Uon  of  it  is  taken  from  one  of  her  own  writings :  "  There 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac  a  small  neat  cottage,  which 
Dceped  forth  from  the  surroimding  foliage,  the  image  of  rural 
qiutft  and  contentment    An  old-fashioned  piazza  extended 
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along  the  front,  shaded  with  vines  and  holle^«llckle8 ;  Ae  tori 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  of  the  richest  and  brightest 
cTuerald ;  and  the  wild  rose  and  sweet  briar,  which  twioed 
over  the  neat  enclosure,  seemed  to  bloom  with  more  delicate 
freshness  nnd  perfume  within  the  bounds  of  this  earthly  pan 
dise.  Tlic  scenery  around  was  wildly  yet  beautifully  romantic; 
the  clear  blue  river,  glancing  and  sparkling  at  its  fectt,  seemed 
only  as  a  preparation  for  another  aiM  more  magnificent  view, 
when  the  stream,  gliding  on  to  the  west,  was  buried  in  the 
broad  white  bosom  of  Champlain,  which  stretched  back,  wave 
after  wave  in  the  distance,  until  lost  in  faint  blue  mists  that 
veiled  the  sides  of  its  guardian  mountains,  seeming  more  lovely 
from  their  indistinctness.** 

Such  were  the  natural  scenes  which  presented  themselves  to 
hor  dawning  perceptions,  and  she  is  said  to  have  evinced,  from 
her  earliest  childhood,  a  remarkable  sensibility  to  their  charmSi 
A  beautiful  tree,  or  shnib,  or  flower,  would  fill  her  with  delight; 
she  would  note  with  surprising  discrimination  tlie  various  ef- 
fects of  the  weather  upon  the  surrounding  landscape;  the 
mountains  wrapt  in  clouds;  the  torrents  roaring  down  their 
sides  in  times  of  tempest;  the  "bright  warm  sunshine,"  the 
•*  cooling  shower,"  the  "  pale  cold  moon,"  for  such  vras  already 
her  poetical  phraseology.  A  bright  starlight  night,  also,  would 
sctMu  to  awaken  a  mysterious  rapture  in  her  infant  bosom,  and 
one  of  her  early  expressions  in  speaking  of  the  stars  was,  that 
th(?y  "  shone  like  the  eyes  of  angels." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  maternal  instruction 
was  in  guiding  these  kindling  perceptions  from  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  observes  her  mother,  ^  at  what  age  her  re- 
ligious impressions  were  imbibed.    They  seemed  to  be  fatter* 
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woven  with  her  eaustence.  From  the  very  first  exercise  of 
reason  she  evinced  strong  devotional  feelings,  and,  although 
she  loved  p]ay>  she  would  at  any  time  prefer  seating  herself 
beside  me,  and,  with  every  faculty  absorbed  in  the  subject, 
listen  while  I  attempted  to  recount  the  wonders  of  Providence 
and  point  out  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  works  of  creation.  Her  young  heart  would  swell 
with  rapture,  and  the  tear  would  tremble  in  her  eye,  when  I 
explained  to  her,  that  lie  who  clothed  the  trees  with  verdure, 
and  gave  the  rose  its  bloom,  had  also  created  her  witli  capa- 
cities to  enjoy  their  beauties:  that  the  same  power  which 
clothed  the  mountains  with  sublimity,  made  her  happiness  his 
daily  care.  Thus  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  affection  towards 
the  Creator  entered  into  all  her  emotions  of  delight  at  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  creation." 

There  is  nothing  more  truly  poetical  than  religion  when 
properly  inculcated,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  early  piety, 
thus  amiably  instilled,  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  her  through- 
out life ;  elevating  and  ennobling  her  genius ;  lifting  her  abovo 
everything  gross  and  sordid ;  attuning  her  thoughts  to  pure  and 
lofly  themes;  heightening  rather  than  impairing  her  enjoy- 
ments, and  at  all  times  giving  an  ethereal  lightness  to  her 
spirit  To  use  her  mother*s  words,  "  she  *was  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  her  fairy  form  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  earth  as  she 
passed."'  She  was  at  tfmes  in  a' kind  of  ecstasy  from  the 
excitement  of  her  imagination  and  the  exuberance  of  her  pleas- 
arable  sensations.  In  such  moods  every  object  of  natural 
beauty  inspired  a  degree  of  rapture  always  mingled  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Being  ^  who  had  made  so  many 
oeautiful  things  for  her."  In  such  moods,  too,  her  little  heart 
Would  overfloT  with  love  to  all  around;  indeed,  adds  her 
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mother,  to  love  and  be  beloved  was  necesmy  to  her  eiMtence. 
Private  prayer  became  a  habit  with  her  at  a  Tery  early  age; 
it  \ias  ahiiost  a  spontaneous  expresaoD  of  her  feelings,  the 
breathings  of  an  affectionate  and  delighted  heart. 

^  By  the  time  she  was  six  years  old,"  says  Mrs.  Dtvidson, 
^  her  language  assumed  an  elevated  tone,  and  her  mind  seemed 
filled  with  poetic  imagery,  blended  with  vdns  of  religious 
thought  At  thb  period  I  was  chiefly  confined  to  my  room  by 
debility.  She  was  my  companion  and  friend,  and,  as  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  her  instruction,  she  advanced 
rapidly  in  her  studies.  She  read  not  only  well,  but  el^;ant]y 
Ilor  love  of  reading  amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  a^d  her  in- 
telligence surpassed  belief.  Strangers  viewed  with  aatonishroent 
a  child  little  more  than  six  years  old,  reading  with  enthusiastic 
delight  *  Thompson's  Seasons,'  the  •  Pleasuresi  of  Hope,' 
•  Cowper's  Task/  the  writings  of  Milton,  Byron,  and  Scott, 
and  marking,  with  taste  and  discrimination,  the  passages  which 
struck  her.  The  sacred  writings  were  her  daily  studies ;  with 
her  little  Bible  on  her  lap,  she  usually  seated  herself  near  me, 
and  there  read  a  chapter  from  the  holy  volume.  This  was  a 
duty  which  she  was  taught  not  to  perform  lightly,  and  we  have 
frequently  spent  two  hours  in  reading  and  remarking  upon  the 
contents  of  a  chapter.** 

A  tendency  to  "lisp  in  numbers,"  was  observed  in  her 
about  this  time.  She  frequently  made  little  impromptus  in 
rhyme,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  that  there  was  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  habit  On  one  occasion,  while  standing 
by  a  window  at  which  her  mother  was  seated,  and  looking  out 
upon  a  lovely  landscape,  she  exclaimed, — 

**  8«e  Uiofle  lofty,  thoM  gran  I  trees; 
Their  high  tope  waving  in  the  breen; 
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They  cast  their  shadows  on  the  ground. 
And  spread  their  frsgiance  all  around.'* 

Her  mother,  who  had  several  times  been  struck  by  little 
rhyming  ejaculations  of  the  kind,  now  handed  her  writing  im* 
plements,  and  requested  her  to  write  down  what  she  had  just 
uttered.  She  appeared  surprised  at  the  request,  but  complied ; 
writing  it  down  as  if  it  had  been  prose,  without  arranging  it 
in  a  stanza,  or  commencing  the  lines  with  capitals ;  not  seem- 
ing aware  that  she  had  rhymed.  The  notice  attracted  to  this 
impromptu,  however,  had  its  effect,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  From  that  time  she  wrote  some  scraps  of  poetry,  oi 
rather  rhyme,  every  day,  which  would  be  treasured  up  with 
delight  by  her  mother,  who  watched  with  trembling,  yet 
almost  fascinated  anxiety,  these  premature  blossomings  of 
poetic  fancy. 

On  another  occasion,  towards  sunset,  as  Mrs.  Davidson  was 
seated  by  the  window  of  her  bed-room,  little  Margaret  ran 
in,  greatly  excited,  exclaiming  that  there  was  an  awful  thunder- 
gust  rising,  and  that  the  clouds  were  black  as  midnight 

**I  gently  drew  her  to  my  bosom,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson, 
^  and  after  I  had  soothed  her  agitation,  she  seated  herself  at 
ray  feet,  laid  her  head  in  my  lap,  and  gazed  at  the  rising 
storm.  As  the  thunder  rolled,  she  clung  closer  to  my  knees, 
and  when  the  tempest  burst  in  all  its  fury,  I  felt  her  tremble. 
I  passed  my  arms  round  her,  but  soon  found  it  was  not  feaf 
that  agitated  her.  Her  eyes  kindled  as  she  watched  the  war* 
ring  elements,  until,  extending  her  hand,  she  exclaimed, — 

*  The  lightning  plays  along  the  sky. 
The  thunder  rolls  and  bursts  from  high! 
Jehovah*s  voice  amid  the  storm 
I  heard  —  methinks  I  see  his  form, 
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At  riding  od  Um  doudt  of  eTtn, 

He  Bpreadi  his  glorj  o*er  the  heaTcn.*  ** 

This,  likewise,  her  mother  made  her  write  'down  at  the  in* 
Btant ;  thus  giving  additional  impulse  to  this  growing  inclina- 
tion. 

I  shall  select  one  more  instance  of  this  early  facility  at 
numbers,  especially  as  it  involves  a  case  of  conscience,  credit- 
able to  her  early  powers  of  self-examination.  She  had  been 
reproved  by  her  mother  for  some  trifling  act  of  disobedience, 
but  aggravated  her  fault  by  attempting  to  justify  it ;  she  was, 
therefore,  banished  to  her  bed-room  until  she  should  become 
sensible  of  her  error.  Two  hours  elapsed  without  her  evinc* 
ing  any  disposition, to  yield ;  on  the  contrary,  she  persisted  in 
vindicating  her  conduct,  and  accascd  her  mother  of  injustice. 

Mrs.  Davidson  mildly  reasoned  with  her ;  entreated  her  to 
examine  the  spirit  by  which  she  was  actuated ;  placed  before 
her  the  example  of  our  Saviour  in  submitting  to  the  will  of 
his  parents ;  and,  exhorting  her  to  pray  to  God  to  assist  her, 
and  to  give  her  meekness  and  humility,  left  her  again  to  her 
reflections. 

"An  hour  or  two  afterwards,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "she 
desired  I  would  admit  her.  I  sent  word  that,  when  she  was 
in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  her.  The 
little  creature  came  in,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  sobbing  violently,  put  into  my  hands  the  i^ 
lowing  verses :  — 

Forgiven  by  my  Saviour  dear, 

For  all  the  wrongs  Tve  jone, 
What  other  wish  could  I  have  here  ? 

Alas  there  yet  is  one. 

I  know  my  God  has  pardoned  me, 
I  know  he  loves  me  still ; 
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I  wMi  filfgiyea  I  maj  be, 
Bj  lier  Tve  lued  80  ill, 

Good  resolatioos  I  have  made, 

And  thought  I  lored  my  Lord; 
Bat  ah !  I  trusted  in  myself, 

And  broke  my  foolish  word. 

But  give  me  strength,  oh  Lord!  to  trust 

For  help  alone  in  thee; 
Thou  knowest  my  inmost  feelings  best, 

Oh  teach  me  to  obey.* 


>f 


We  have  spoken  of  the  buoyancy  of  Margaret's  feelingSi 
id  the  vivid  pleasure  she  received  from  external  objects ;  she 
iteredy  however,  but  little  into  the  amusements  of  the  few 
lildren  with  whom  she  associated,  nor  did  she  take  much 
dight  in  their  society ;  she  was  conscious  of  a  difference 
jtwee*  them  and  herself,  but  scarce  knew  in  what  it  con- 
sted.  Their  sports  seemed  to  divert  for  a  while,  but  soon 
earied  her,  and  she  would  fly  to  a  book,  or  seek  the  conver- 
don  of  persons  of  maturcr  age  and  mind.  Her  highest 
easures  were  intellectual.  She  seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of 
iT  own  creation,  surrounded  by  tlie  images  of  her  own  fancy. 
er  own  childish  amusements  had  originality  and  freshness, 
id  called  into  action  the  mental  powers,  so  as  to  render 
em  interesting  to  persons  of  all  ages.  If  at  play  with  her 
tie  dog  or  kitten,  she  would  carry  on  imaginary  dialogues 
itween  them;  always  ingenious,  and  sometimes  even  bril- 
mt  If  her  doll  happened  to  be  the  plaything  of  the  mo- 
ent,  it  was  invested  with  a  character  exhibiting  knowledge 
'  history,  and  all  the  powers  of  memory  which  a  child  can 
5  supposed  to  exercise.  Whether  it  was  Mary  Queen  of 
rots,  or  her  rival,  Elizabeth,  or  the  simple  cottage  maiden, 
ch   charart^T  was  maintained  with   propriety.      In   tellincr 
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Stories  (an  amusement  all  children  are  fond  of,)  hers  were 
always  original,  and  of  a  kind  calculated  to  elevate  the  minds 
of  the  children  present,  giving  them  exalted  views  of  truths 
honor,  and  integrity ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  selfish  feelings 
to  the  happiness  of  others  was  illustrated  in  the  heroine  oC 
her  story. 

This  talent  for  extemporaneous  story-telling  increased  with 
exercise,  until  she  would  carry  on  a  narrative  for  hours  to. 
gether :  and  in   nothing  was  the  precocity  of  her '  inventive 
powers  more  apparent  than  in  the  discrimination  and  individu- 
ality of  her  fictitious  characters,  the  consistency  with  which 
they  were  sustained,  the  graphic  force  of  her  descriptions, 
the  elevation  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  poetic  heauty  of  her 
imagery. 

This  early  gift  caused  her  to  be  sought  by  some  of  the 
neighbors,  who  would  lead  her  unconsciously  into  an  exertion 
of  her  powers.  Nothing  was  done  by  her  from  vanity  or  a 
disposition  to  ^  show  off,'*  but  she  would  become  excited  bv 
their  attention  and  the  pleasure  they  seemed  to  derive  from 
her  narrations.  When  thus  excited,  a  whole  evening  would 
be  occupied  by  one  of  her  stories;  and  when  the  sen'ont 
came  to  take  her  home,  she  would  observe,  in  the  phraseologj 
of  the  magazines,  ^  the  story  to  be  continued  in  our  next* 

Between  the  age  of  six  and  seven  she  entered  upon  i 
course  of  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  rhetoric 
still  imder  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  her  mother; 
but  such  was  her  ardor  and  application,  that  it  was  nece>s.inr 
to  keep  her  in  check,  lest  a  too  intense  pursuit  of  knowledge 
should  impair  her  delicate  constitution.  She  was  not  requirt^ 
to  commit  her  lessons  to  memory,  but  to  give  the  substance 
of  them  in  her  own  lanonac^e   and  to  exnlain  their  numctft : 
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thtis  she  learnt  nothing  by  rote,  but  everything  understand 
ingly,  and  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  ot* 
English  education.  The  morning  lessons  completed,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  recreation ;  occasionally  sporting 
and  gathering  wild  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac; 
though  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  constitution  prevented 
her  taking  as  much  exercise  as  her  mother  could  have 
wished. 

Ii.  1880  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  strongly 
interested  and  affected  by  the  perusal  of  the  biography  and 
writings  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  visited  Plattsburgh,  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  from  Quebec  to  New  York,  to  see  the 
place  where  she  was  bom  and  had  been  buried.  While  there, 
he  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  his  appear- 
ance and  deportment  were  such  as  at  once  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  confidence.  He  had  much  to  ask  about  the  object 
of  his  literary  pilgrimage,  but  his  inquiries  were  managed 
with  the  most  considerate  delicacy.  While  he  was  thus  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Davidson,  the  little  Margaret,  then  about 
seven  years  of  age,  came  tripping  into  the  room,  with  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other.  He  was  charmed 
with  her  bright,  intellectual  countenance,  but  still  more  with 
finding  that  the  volume  in  her  hand  was  a  copy  of  '*  Thomson's 
Seasons,"  in  which  she  had  been  marking  witli  a  pencil  the 
passages  which  most  pleased  her.  He  drew  her  to  him ;  his 
firank,  winning  manner  soon  banished  her  timidity;  he  en- 
gaged her  in  conversation,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  a 
counterpart  of  Lucretia  Davidson  before  him.  His  visit  was 
necessarily  brief;  but  his  manners,  appearance,  and  conver- 
sation, and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  interest  with  which 
he  had  regarded  her,  sank  deep  in  the  afiec donate  heart  of 
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the  child,  and  inspired  a  friendship  that  remuned  one  of  her 
strongest  attachments  through  the  residue  of  her  traii«ent  ex- 
.  istence. 

The  delicate  state  of  her  health  this  summer  rendered  it  ad- 
visable to  take  her  to  the  Saratoga  Springs,  the  waters  of  which 
appeared  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  After  remaining  here 
some  time,  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  New  York.  It  wis 
her  first  visit  to  the  city,  and  of  course  fruitful  of  wonder  and 
excitement;  a  new  world  seemed  to  open  before  her;  new 
scenes,  new  friends,  new  occupations,  new  sources  of  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment;  her  young  heart  was  overflowing,  and 
her  head  giddy  with  delight  To  complete  her  happiness,  she 
again  met  with  her  English  friend,  whom  she  greeted  with  as 
much  eagerness  and  joy  as  if  he  had  been  a  companion  of 
her  own  age.  He  manifested  the  same  interest  in  her  that  he 
had  shown  at  Plattsburgh,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  accom- 
panying her  to  many  of  the  exhibitions  and  places  of  intellec- 
tual gratification  of  the  metropolis,  and  marking  their  efifects 
upon  her  fresh,  unhackneyed  feelings  and  intelligent  mind. 
In  company  with  him  she,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her 
life,  visited  the  theatre.  It  was  a  scene  of  magic  to  her,  or 
rather,  as  she  said,  like  a  '*  brilliant  dream."  She  oflen  re- 
curred to  it  with  vivid  recollection,  and  the  efiect  of  it  upon 
her  imagination  was  subsequently  apparent  in  the  dramatic 
nature  of  some  of  her  writings. 

One  of  her  greatest  subjects  of  regret  on  leaving  New  York, 
was  the  parting  with  her  intellectual  English  friend ;  but  she 
was  consoled  by  his  promising  to  pay  Plattsburgh  another 
visit,  and  to  pass  a  few  days  there  previous  to  his  departure 
for  England.  Soon  afler  returning  to  Plattsburgh,  however, 
Mrs.  Davidson  received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  was 
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unexpectedly  summoned  home,  and  would  Imve  to  defer  his 
prcmiised  visit  until  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  Margaret,  who  had  con- 
ceived  for  him  an  entliusiastic  friendship  remarkable  in  such 
a  child.  His  letter  was  accompanied  by  presents  of  books  and 
various  tasteful  remembrances,  but  the  sight  of  them  only  aug- 
ment her  affliction.  She  wrapped  them  all  carefully  in  paper, 
and  treasured  them  up  in  a  particular  drawer,  where  they  were 
daily  visited,  and  many  a  tear  shed  over  them. 

The  excursions  to  Saratoga  and  New  York  had  improved  her 
healtli,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  her  mind.  She  resumed 
her  studies  with  great  eagerness ;  her  spirits  rose  with  mental 
exercise ;  she  soon  was  in  one  of  her  veins  of  intellectual  ex- 
citement.  She  read,  she  wrote,  she  danced,  she  sang,  and  was 
for  the  time  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  In  the  freshness  of 
early  morning,  and  towards  sunset,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  she  would  stroll  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac,  follow- 
ing its  course  to  where  it  pours  itself  into  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Cumberland  in  Lake  Champlain.  There  the  rich  variety  of 
scenery  which  bursts  upon  the  eye ;  the  islands,  scattered,  like 
80  many  gems,  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake ;  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont  beyond,  clothed  in  the  atmospherical 
charms  of  our  magnificent  climate ;  all  these  would  inspire  a 
degree  of  poetic  rapture  in  her  mind,  mingled  with  a  sacred 
melancholy ;  for  these  were  scenes  which  had  oflen  awakened 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  deceased  sister  Lucretia. 

Her  mother,  in  her  memoranda,  gives  a  picture  of  her  in 
one  of  these  excited  moods. 

"  After  an  evening's  stroll  along  the  river  bank,  we  seated 
ourselves  by  a  window  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  full  moon 
rising  over  the  waters.    A  holy  calm  seemed  to  pervade  all 
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nature.  With  her  head  resting  on  my  bo8oni»  and  her  ^ 
fixed  on  the  firmament,  she  pointed  to  a  particularly  bright 
star,  and  said,  — 

*  Behold  that  bright  and  rpuUing  ttar 
Which  settcth  as  a  queen  afkr: 
Over  the  blue  and  ipangled  heavcB 
It  shedii  ita  gloiy  in  the  even  I 

Cor  Jesus  made  tliat  sparkling  star 
Which  shines  and  twinkles  fW>m  a&r. 
Oh  I  *t  was  that  bright  and  glorious  geai 
Which  shone  o*er  ancient  Bethlehem!  * 

^  The  summer  passed  swiftly  away,"  continues  her  mother, 
'  yet  her  intellectual  advances  seemed  to  outstrip  the  wings  of 
time.  As  the  autumn  approached,  however,  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  her  health  was  again  declining.  The  chilly  winds 
from  the  lake  were  too  keen  for  her  weak  lungs.  My  own 
health,  too,  was  failing;  it  was  determined,  therefore,  that  we 

should  pass  the  winter  with  my  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  T , 

who  resided  in  Canada,  in  the  same  latitude,  it  is  true,  hut  in 
an  inland  situation.  This  arrangement  was  very  gratifying  to 
IVIargaret;  and,  had  my  health  improved  by  the  change,  as  her 
own  did,  she  would  have  been  perfectly  happy.  During  this 
period  she  attended  to  a  regular  course  of  study,  under  my 
direction ;  for,  though  confined  wholly  to  my  bed,  and  sufier- 
ing  extremely  from  pain  and  debility.  Heaven,  in  mercy,  pre- 
serv'cd  my  mental  faculties  from  the  wreck  that  disease  bad 
made  of  my  physical  powers."  The  same  plan  as  heretofore 
was  pursued.  Nothing  was  learned  by  rote,  and  the  lessons 
were  varied  to  prevent  fatigue  and  distaste,  though  study  was 
always  with  her  a  pleasing  duty  rather  than  an  arduous  task. 
After  she  had  studied  her  lessons  by  herself  she  would  dJiscusi 
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them  in  conversation  with  her  mother.  Her  reading  iiias 
under  the  same  guidance.  "  I  selected  her  books,"  says  Mrs. 
Davidson,  ^  with  much  care,  and  to  my  surprise  found  that, 
notwithstanding  her  poetical  temperament,  she  had  a  high 
relish  for  hbtory,  and  that  she  would  read  with  as  much  ap- 
parent interest  an  abstruse  treatise  that  called  forth  the  rcflec^ 
ing  powers,  as  she  did  poetry  or  works  of  the  imagination.  In 
polite  literature  Addison  was  her  favorite  author,  but  Shaks- 
peare  she  dwelt  upon  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  restricted, 
however,  to  certain  marked  portions  of  this  inimitable  writer ; 
and  having  been  told  that  it  was  not  proper  for  her  to  read 
the  whole,  such  was  her  innate  delicacy  and  her  sense  of  duty, 
that  she  never  overstepped  the  prescribed  boundaries." 

In  the  intervals  of  study  she  amused  herself  with  drawing; 
for  which  she  had  a  natural  talent,  and  soon  began  to  sketch 
nrith  considerable  skill.  As  her  health  had  improved  since  her 
removal  to  Canada,  she  frequentiy  partook  of  the  favorite 
srinter  recreation  of  a  drive  in  a  traineau,  or  sleigh,  in  com- 
pany with  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  furs  and  bufialo-robes ;  and  nothing  put  her  in 
I  finer  flow  of  spirits,  than  thus  skimming  along,  in  bright 
January  weather,  on  the  sparkling  snow,  to  the  merry  music 
>f  the  jingling  sleigh-bells.  The  winter  passed  away  without 
iny  improvement  in  the  health  of  Mrs.  Davidson  ;  indeed  she 
:K)ntinued  a  helpless  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed,  for  eighteen 
months ;  during  all  which  time  littie  Margaret  was  her  almost 
constant  companion  and  attendant 

"  Her  tender  solicitude,"  writes  Mrs.  Davidson,  **  endeared 
her  to  me  beyond  any  other  earthly  thing ;  although  under  the 
roof  of  a  beloved  and  affectionate  daughter,  and  having  con- 
itantly  ^th  me  an  experienced  and  judicious  nurse,  yet  tlie 
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soil  and  gentle  voice  of  my  little  darling  was  more  than  meet 
cine  to  my  worn-out  frame.  If  her  delicate  hand  smoothed 
my  pillow,  it  was  soft  to  my  aching  temples,  and  her  sweet 
smile  would  cheer  me  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency. 
She  would  draw  for  me  —  read  to  me ;  and  often,  when  writr 
ing  at  her  little  table,  would  surprise  me  by  some  tribute  of 
love,  which  never  failed  to  operate  as  a  cordial  to  my  hcaii 
At  a  time  when  my  life  was  despaired  of^  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  while  sitting  at  my  bed :  — 

**  I  *n  to  thy  anns  in  rapture  fly, 
And  wipe  the  tear  that  dims  thine  eye; 
Thy  pleaBure  wOl  be  my  delight, 
Till  thy  pure  npirit  takes  its  flight. 

When  left  alone  —  when  thou  art  gone. 

Yet  still  I  will  not  feel  alone: 

Thy  spirit  still  will  hover  near, 

And  guard  thy  orphan  daughter  dear!  *' 

In  this  trying  moment,  when  Mrs.  Davidson  herself  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  one  of  the  most  touching  sights 
was  to  sec  this  affectionate  and  sensitive  child  tasking  herself 
to  achieve  a  likeness  of  her  mother,  that  it  might  remain  with 
her  as  a  memento.  "•  How  oflen  would  she  sit  by  my  bed," 
says  Mrs.  Davidson,  *^  striving  to  sketch  features  that  had  been 
vainly  attempted  by  more  than  one  finished  artist ;  and  when 
bhe  found  that  she  had  failed,  and  that  the  likeness  could  not 
be  recognized,  she  would  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and 
weep,  and  say,  '  Oh  dear  mamma,  I  shall  lose  you,  and  not 
even  a  sketch  of  your  features  will  be  left  me !  and  if  I  live  to 
be  a  woman,  perhaps  I  shall  even  forget  how  you  looked ! ' 
This  idea  gave  her  great  distress,  sweet  lamb  I  I  then  little 
thought  this  bosom  would  have  been  her  dying  pillow  I " 
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er  being  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  Mrs. 
Ison  b^an  slowly  to  recover;  but  a  long  time  elapsed 
i  she  was  restored  to  her  usual  degree  of  health.  Mar- 
in the  mean  time  increased  in  strength  and  stature ;  she 
i  fragile  and  delicate,  but  she  was  always  cheerful  and 
ut  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  life,  which  had  been 
d  too  much  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  to  preserve  her  spirits 
and  elastic,  little  excursions  were  devised  for  her  about 
)untry,  to  Missisque  Bay,  St  Johns,  Alburgh,  Champlain, 
The  following  lines,  addressed  to  her  mother  on  one  of 
occasional  separations,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  hei 
ositions  in  this  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  of  the  afieo* 
:e  current  of  her  feelings :  — 

**  Farewell,  dear  mother;  for  a  while 
I  must  resign  thy  plaintive  smile ; 
May  angels  watch  thy  coach  of  woe, 
And  jojrs  tmoeasing  round  thee  flow. 

May  the  Almighty  Father  spread 
Hia  sheltering  wings  above  thy  head; 
It  is  not  long  that  wo  most  part, 
Then  cheer  thy  downcast,  drooping  heart 

'  Remember,  oh  remember  me, 
Unceasing  is  my  love  for  thee ; 
When  death  shall  sever  earthly  ties, 
When  thy  loved  form  all  senseless  liea, 

*  Oh  that  my  soul  with  thine  could  flee, 
And  roam  through  wide  eternity; 
Could  tread  with  thee  the  courts  of  hcavea. 
And  count  the  brillant  stars  of  even  I 

'  Farewell,  dear  mother;  for  a  while 
I  must  resign  thy  plaintive  smile; 
May  angels  watch  thy  couch  of  woe^ 
And  joys  unceasing  round  thee  flow.** 
8*  M 
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In  the  month  of  January,  1888,  while  still  in  C^ma^m^  gbe 
was  brought  very  low  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  under  whidi 
she  lingered  many  weeks,  but  had  so  far  recovered  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April  as  to  take  the  air  in  a  carriage.     Her  mother,  (oo^ 
having  regained  sufficient  strength  to  travel,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  for  both  their  healths,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  jounej 
to  New  York.    They  accordingly  departed  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  May,  accompanied  by  a  family  party.     Of  this  jouney, 
and  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  New  York,  she  kept  a  joiu^ 
nal,  which  evinces  considerable  habits  of  observation,  but  stifl 
more  that  kindling  of  the  imagination  which,  in  the  poetic 
mind,  gives  to  commonplace  realities  the  witchery  of  romaoce^ 
She  was  deeply  interested  by  visits  to  the  •*  School  for  tk 
Blind,"  and  the  '^Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;"  and  makes  t 
minute  of  a  visit  of  a  very  different  nature  —  to  Black  Hawk 
and  his  fellow-chiefs,  prisoners  of  war,  who,  by  command  of 
government,  were  taken  about  through  various  of  our  cities, 
that  they  might  carry  back  to  their  brethren  in  the  wikic^ 
ness  a  cautionary  idea  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  white 
inan. 

"  On  the  25th  June  I  saw  and  shook  hands  with  the  famocs 
Black  Hawk,  the  Indian  chief,  the  enemy  of  our  nation,  ▼!» 
has  massacred  our  patriots,  murdered  our  women  and  helpless 
children  !  Why  is  he  treated  with  so  much  attention  by  tho* 
whom  he  has  injured  ?  It  cannot  surely  arise  from  beneM)* 
lence.  It  must  be  policy.  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  cannot  unde^ 
stand  it  His  son,  the  Prophet,  and  others  who  accompanied 
him,  interested  me  more  than  the  chief  himself.  His  son  b  no 
doubt  a  fine  specimen  of  Indian  beauty.  He  has  a  high  brow 
piercing  black  eyes,  long  black  hair,  which  hangs  down  his 
back,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  well  suited  to  captivate  an  Indian 
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Buddeii.  Tbe  Prophet  we  found  surveying  himself  in  a  look- 
ing-glass, undoubtedly  wishing  to  show  himself  off  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  fair  assembly  before  him.  The  rest  were 
dozing  on  a  sofa,  but  they  were  awakened  sufficiently  to  shake 
hands  ^th  us,  and  others  who  had  the  courage  to  approach  so 
near  them.  I  remember  I  dreamed  of  them  the  following 
nighf 

During  this  visit  to  New  York,  she  was  the  life  and  delight 
of  the  relatives  with  whom  she  resided,  and  they  still  retain 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  her  sports 
among  her  youthful  companions,  and  of  the  suprising  aptness 
and  fertile  invention  displayed  by  her  in  contriving  new  sources 
of  amusement  She  had  a  number  of  playmates,  nearly  of  her 
own  age,  and  one  of  her  projects  was  to  get  up  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment for  the  gratification  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 
The  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to,  provided  she  would  write 
the  play.  This  she  readily  undertook,  and  indeed  devised 
and  directed  the  whole  arrangements,  though  she  had  never 
been  but  once  to  a  theatre,  and  that  on  her  previous  visit 
to  New  York.  Her  little  companions  were  now  all  busily  em- 
ployed, under  her  directions,  preparing  dresses  and  equipments ; 
robes  with  trains  were  fitted  out  for  the  female  characters,  and 
quantities  of  paper  and  tinsel  were  consunied  in  making  cups, 
helmets,  spears,  and  sandals. 

After  four  or  five  days  had  been  spent  in  these  prepara- 
tions, Margaret  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  play.  ''  Oh  !  ** 
she  replied,  ^  I  have  not  written  it  yet"  —  "  But  how  is  this ! 
•—Do  you  make  the  dresses  first  and  then  write  the  piny 
to  suit  them?"  —  "Oh!"  replied  she,  gaily,  "the  writing  of 
the  play  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  preparation  ;  it  will  be  ready 
before  the  dresses."    And,  in  fact,  in  two  days  she  produced 
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her  drama,  **  The  Tragedy  of  Alethia.**    It  wis  not  Yeiy  >ol» 
niinous,  to  be  sure,  but  it  contained  within  it  sufficient  of  h^ 
character  and  astounding  and  bloody  incident  to  furnish  out 
a  drama  of  five  times  its  size.    A  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land resolutely  bent  upon  marrying  their  daughter,  die  Piin* 
cess  Alethia,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.    The  princess  most 
perversely  and  dolorously  in  love  with  a  mysterious  cavilier, 
who  figures  at  her  father's  court  under  the  name  of  Sir  Percy 
I^ennox,  but  who,  in  private  truth,  is  the  Spanish  king,  Bod- 
ritro,  thus  obliged  to  maintain  an  incognito  on  account  of 
certain  hostilities  between  Spain  and  England.    The  odious 
nupdids  of  the  princess  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  proceed: 
she  is  led,  a  submissive  victim,  to  the  altar ;  is  on  the  point 
of  pledging  her  irrevocable   word ;  when   the   priest  throws 
oflf  his  sacred  robe,  discovers  himself  to  be   Rodrigo.  and 
plun£;cs  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  king.    Alethia  iu- 
stantly  plucks   the   dagger  from  her  father's  bosom,  thniws 
herself  into  Rodrigo*s  arms,  and  kills  herself.     Rodrigo  flies 
to  a  cavern,  renounces  England,  Spain,  and  his  royal  throne, 
and  devotes  himself  to  eternal  remorse.     The  queen  ends 
the    play    by  a  passionate  apostrophe  to  the   spirit  of  her 
daughter,  and  sinks  dead  on  the  floor. 

Tlie  little  drama  lies  before  us,  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
prompt  talent  of  this  most  ingenious  child,  and  by  no  means 
more  incongruous  in  its  incidents  than  many  current  dramas 
by  veteran  and  experienced  playwrights. 

Tlie  parts  were  now  distributed  and  soon  learnt ;  Margaret 
drew  out  a  play-bill,  in  theatrical  style,  containing  a  list  of 
tlic  dramatis  personae,  and  issued  regular  tickets  of  admision. 
The  piece  went  off  with  universal  applause ;  Margaret  figu'* 
ing,  in  a  long  train,  as  the  princess,  and  killing  herself  in  ' 
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•  Uiat  would  not  have  disgraced  an  experienced  stage 
oine. 

n  thesC}  and  similar  amusements,  her  time  passed  happily 
New  York,  for  it  was  the  study  of  the  intelligent  and 
able  relatives,  with  whom  she  sojourned,  to  render  her 
dence  among  them  as  agreeable  and  profitable  as  possible. 

*  visit,  however,  was  protracted  much  beyond  what  was 
[inally  intended.  As  the  summer  advanced,  the  heat  and 
raint  of  the  dtj  became  oppressive;  her  heart  yearned 
r  her  native  home  on  the  Saranac  ;  and  the  following 
8^  written  at  the  time,  express  the  state  of  her  feelings :  -— 

HOME. 

I  WOULD  fly  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  its  ctre. 

To  my  own  native  plants  and  my  flowerets  so  fair  ; 

To  the  cool  grassy  shade,  and  the  rimlet  bright, 

Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  on  its  bosom  of  light 

Again  would  I  view  the  old  mansion  so  dear, 

Where  I  sported  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or  fear; 

I  would  leave  this  great  city  so  brilliant  and  gay. 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  fine  summer  day. 

I  have  friends  whom  I  love  and  would  leave  with  regret. 

But  the  love  of  my  home,  oh,  'tis  tenderer  yet  I 

There  a  sister  reposes  unconscious  in  death  — 

*Twas  there  she  first  drew  and  there  yielded  her  breath  — 

A  father  I  love  is  away  from  me  now  — 

Oh  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow, 

Or  smooth  the  gray  locks,  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear, 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tearl 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call, 

But  my  own  darling  home,  it  is  dearer  than  all. 

it  length,  late  in  the  month  of  October,  the  travellers 
ned  their  faces  homewards ;  but  it  was  not  the  ^  darling 
ne  **  for  which  Margaret  had  been  longing :   her  native 
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cottage  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Snnrnar,  The  motij 
winds  from  Lake  Champlain  had  been  pronounced  too  severe 
for  her  constitution,  and  the  family  readence  had  been  re- 
luctantly changed  to  the  village  of  Ballston.  Margaret  Mi 
this  change  most  deeply.  We  have  already  shown  the  tender 
us  well  OS  poetical  associations  that  linked  her  heart  to  the 
beautiful  home  of  her  childhood ;  a  presentiment  seemed  to 
come  over  her  mind  that  she  would  never  see  it  more;! 
presentiment  unfortunately  prophetic.  She  was  now  aocai* 
tomed  to  give  prompt  utterance  to  her  emotions  in  rhjM^ 
and  the  following  lines,  written  at  the  time,  remain  a  toacki 
ing  record  of  her  feelings :  — 

MY  NATIVE  LAKE. 

Tht  verdant  banks,  thj  lucid  strHun, 
Lit  bj  the  san^s  resplendent  beam. 
Reflect  eacli  bending  tree  so  light 
Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright. 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

The  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast. 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

How  often,  in  my  childish  glee, 

Vve  sported  round  them,  bright  and  ftee! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiAil  Champlain ! 

How  oft  I*ve  watch*d  the  freshening 
Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower, 
And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high 
As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  sky. 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  agam, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlafai! 

And  shall  I  nerer  see  thee  more, 

My  natiFe  lake,  my  much-Iored  diortT 
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AaA  matt  I  bid  a  long  Adieu, 
My  dear,  1117  in&nt  home,  to  jou7 
Shall  I  not  see  thee  once  again, 
Mjr  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain? 

Still,  though  disappointed  in  not  returning  to  the  Samnac, 
■be  soon  made  herself  contented  at  Ballston.  She  was  at 
home,  in  the  hosom  of  her  own  family,  and  reunited  to  her 
two  youngest  brothers,  from  whom  she  had  long  been  sepa- 
rated. A  thousand  little  plans  were  devised  by  her,  and 
some  few  of  them  put  in  execution,  for  their  mutual  pleasure 
and  improvement  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
•was  a  ^weekly  paper,"  issued  by  her  in  manuscript,  and 
entitled  ^  The  Juvenile  Aspirant"  All  their  domestic  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  were  of  an  intellectual  kind.  Their 
mornings  were  spent  in  study ;  the  evenings  enlivened  by 
conversation,  or  by  the  work  of  some  favorite  author,  read 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  circle. 

As  the  powers  of  thb  excitable  and  imaginative  little  being 
developed  themselves,  Mrs.  Davidson  felt  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  to  cultivate 
and  direct  them  ;  yet  to  whom  could  she  confide  her  that 
would  so  well  understand  her  character  and  constitution  ? 
To  place  her  in  a  boarding-school  would  subject  her  to  in- 
creased excitement,  caused  by  emulation,  and  her  mind  was 
already  too  excitable  for  her  fragile  frame.  Her  peculiar 
temperament  required  peculiar  culture;  it  must  neither  be 
stimulated  nor  checked;  and  while  her  imagination  was  Icf^ 
to  its  free  soarings,  care  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  her  judg- 
ment, improve  her  mind,  establish  her  principles,  and  incul- 
cate habits  of  self-examination  and  self-control.  All  this, 
tt  was  thought,  might  best  be  accomplished  under  a  mother's 
eye;  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  her  education  should, 
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as  before,  be  conducted  entirely  at  home.  ^  ^ns  she  contb 
ucd,**  to  use  her  mother*s  words,  '^to  live  in  the  bosom  of  aflfec* 
tion,  where  every  thought  and  feeling  was  reciprocated.  I 
strove  to  draw  out  the  powers  of  her  mind  by  conversation 
and  familiar  remarks  upon  subjects  of  daily  study  and  reflec- 
tion, and  taught  her  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  her  thoughts, 
desires,  and  feelings  under  tlie  dominion  of  reason ;  to  under- 
stand the  inifiortance  of  self-control,  when  she  found  her 
inclinations  were  at  war  with  its  dictates.  To  fulfil  all  her 
duties  from  a  conviction  of  right,  because  they  were  duties; 
and  to  find  her  happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  her  on 
integrity,  and  the  approbation  of  God.  How  delightful  wts 
the  task  of  instructing  a  mind  like  hers !  She  seized  with 
Avidity  upon  every  new  idea,  for  the  instruction  proceeded 
from  lips  of  love.  Often  would  she  exclaim,  '  Oh  mamma! 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  not  too  ill  to  teach  me !  Surelj 
I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world ! '  She  had  read  much 
for  a  child  of  little  more  tlian  ten  years  of  age.  She  vai 
well  versed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  history,  (tliat  is  to 
say,  in  the  courses  generally  prescribed  for  the  use  of  schools.) 
liluir,  Kaimes,  and  Paley  had  formed  part  of  her  studies. 
She  was  familiar  with  most  of  tlie  British  poets,  ller  com-  j 
mand  of  the  English  language  was  remarkable,  both  in  cod- 
versation  and  writing.  She  had  learned  the  rudiments  of 
French,  and  was  anxious  to  become  perfect  in  the  language; 
but  1  had  so  neglected  my  duty  in  this  respect  afler  1  left 
school,  that  I  was  not  qualified  to  instruct  her.  A  friend,  how- 
ever, who  understood  French,  called  occasionally  and  gave 
her  lessons  for  his  own  amusement ;  she  soon  translated  welli 
and  such  was  her  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and 
fuch  her  desire  to  read  everything  in  the  original,  that  evei7 
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•bstucle  vanished  before  her  perseverance.  She  made  some 
advances  in  Latin,  also,  in  company  with  her  brother,  who  was 
attended  by  a  private  teacher ;  and  they  were  engaged  upon 
the  early  books  of  Virgil,  when  her  health  again  gave  way, 
and  she  was  confined  to  her  room  by  severe  illness.  These 
frequent .  attacks  upon  a  frame  so  delicate  awakened  all  our 
fears.  Her  illness  spread  a  gloom  throughout  our  habitation, 
for  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would  end  in  a  pulmonary 
consumption."  After  a  confinement  of  two  months,  howcveri 
she  regained  her  usual,  though  at  all  times  fragile,  state  of 
h^lth.  In  the  following  spring,  when  she  had  just  entered 
upon  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  T.,  who  had  been  resident  in 
Canada.  The  blow  had  been  apprehended  from  previous 
accounts  of  her  extreme  illness,  but  it  was  a  severe  shock. 
She  had  looked  up  to  this  sister  as  to  a  second  mother,  and 
as  to  one  who,  from  the  precarious  health  of  her  natural 
parent,  might  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  that  tender  ofiice.  She 
was  one,  also,  calculated  to  inspire  affection  ;  lovely  in  person, 
refined  and  intelligent  in  mind,  still  young  in  years ;  and 
with  all  this,  her  only  remaining  sister!  In  the  following 
lines,  poured  out  in  the  fulness  of  her  grief,  she  touchingly 
alludes  to  tiie  previous  loss  of  her  sister  Lucretia,  so  oflcn 
the  subject  of  her  poetic  regrets,  and  of  the  consolation  she 
had  always  felt  in  still  having  a  sister  to  love  and  cherish 
her 
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Wrilb  weeping  o*er  oar  sister^s  tomb, 

And  heaving  many  a  heartfelt  sigh, 
Aad  while  in  youth's  bewitching  bloom, 

I  thought  not  that  thou  too  couldf  t  dit. 
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WbcB  puiBg  OB  that  Gttie 

Spread  o*«r  whh  tnrf^  and  flowsn, 
I  thought  not  that  thj  lorchr  form 

Coold  be  as  motioiilas  and  cold. 


When  her  light,  ainr  form  vaa  loet 
To  fond  aflcction*8  weeping  ej«; 

I  thought  not  we  riiould  mooni  for 
I  thought  not  that  thoa  too  eonldil  din. 

Tea,  sparkling  gem !  when  thoa  wert  ben^ 
From  death*s  encircling  mantle  free. 

Our  mooming  parents  wiped  each  tear. 
And  cried,  **  Why  weep?  we  still  haTi6 

Each  tender  thought  on  thee  thej  tam*d; 

Each  hope  of  joy  to  thee  was  given; 
And,  dwelling  on  each  matchless  charms 

They  half  furgot  the  saint  in  hearen. 

But  thou  art  gone,  forever  gone ! 

Sweet  wanderer  in  a  worid  of  woe ! 
Now,  unreatrainM  our  grief  must  poor! 

Unchecked  our  mourning  tears  must  flow* 

How  oft  I've  pressed  my  glowing  lip 

In  rapture  to  thy  snowy  brow, 
And  gazed  upon  that  angel  eye, 

Closed  in  death's  chilling  slumber  now. 

While  tottering  on  the  verge  of  life. 
Thine  every  nerve  with  pain  unstrung. 

That  beaming  eye  was  raised  to  heaven,  — 
That  heart  to  God  for  safety  clung. 

And  when  the  awful  moment  came, 
Replete  with  trembling  hope  and  fear. 

Though  angm'sh  shook  thy  slender  frama, 
Thy  thoughts  were  in  a  brighter  sphere 

The  wreath  of  light,  which  round  that  phqr^ 
Bora  thy  pure  spirit  to  the  skiea; 
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WKh  thee  we  lost  our  brightest  gem. 
Bat  heaven  has  gained  a  glorious  priaa. 

Oh  may  the  bud  of  promise  left, 

Follow  the  brilliant  path  she  trod, 
And  of  her  fostering  care  bereft, 

Still  seek  and  find  his  mother's  God. 

But  he,  the  partner  of  her  life. 
Who  shared  her  joy  and  soothed  her  woe, 

How  can  I  heal  his  broken  heart? 
How  bid  his  sorrow  cease  to  flow? 

It  *8  only  time  those  wounds  can  heal ; 

Time,  from  whose  piercing  pangs  alone. 
The  poignancy  of  grief  can  steal, 

And  hush  the  heart's  convulsive  moan. 

To  parry  the  effect  of  this  most  afflicting  blow,  Margaret 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  where  she  passed  a  couple  of 
months  in  the  society  of  affectionate  and  intelligent  friends, 
and  returned  home  in  June,  recruited  in  health  and  spirits. 
The  sight  of  her  mother,  however,  though  habituated  to  sor- 
row and  suffering,  yet  bowed  down  by  her  recent  bereavement, 
called  forth  her  tenderest  sympathies ;  and  we  consider  it  as 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  intellect  and  the  history  of  the 
heart  of  this  most  interesting  child,  to  insert  another  effusion 
eallei  forth  by  this  domestic  calamity  :^ 

TO  MY  MOTHER  OPPRESSED  WITH  SORROW. 

Wkbp,  oh  my  mother!  I  will  bid  thee  weep! 
For  grief  like  thine  requires  the  aid  of  tears; 
Bnt  oh,  I  would  not  see  thy  bosom  thus 
Bow'd  down  to  earth,  with  anguish  so  severe  I 
I  would  not  see  thine  ardent  feelings  crushed, 
Deaden*d  to  all  sav^  sorrow*s  thrilling  tone, 
Like  the  pale  flower,  which  hangs  its  drooping  head 
Beneath  the  chilling  blasts  of  stem  iOolusl 
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Oh  I  have  leen  that  brow  with  pteamrt  imk% 
The  lightening  tmile  aronnd  it  brightly  fhijtBg, 
And  the  dark  eyelid*  trembling  with  delight  •» 
But  DOW  how  chang*d !  —  thy  downcast  eye  it 
With  heary,  thoughtful  glances,  on  the  ground, 
And  oh,  how  quickly  starts  the  tear-drop  then! 
It  is  not  age  which  dims  its  wonted  fire, 
Or  plants  his  lilies  on  thy  pallid  cheek. 
But  sorrow,  keenest,  darkest,  biting  sorrow  I 
When  love  would  seek  to  kad  thy  heart  fimn  grle( 
And  fondly  pleads  one  dieering  look  to  view, 
A  sad,  a  (aint  sad  smile  one  instant  gieanu 
Athwart  the  brow  wliere  sorrow  sits  enshrined. 
Brooding  o'er  ruins  of  what  once  was  fiur; 
But  like  departing  sunset,  as  it  throws 
One  farewell  shadow  o'er  the  sleeping  earth, 
(So  soon  in  sombre  twilight  to  be  wrapt,) 
Thus,  thus  it  fades !  sad  sorrow  more  profound 
Dwells  on  each  feature  where  a  smile,  so  cold, 
It  scarcely  might  be  called  the  mockery 
Of  cheerful  peace,  but  just  before  had  been. 
Long  years  of  suffering,  brightened  not  by  joy 
Death  and  disease,  fell  harbinger  of  woe, 
Must  leave  their  impress  on  the  human  face. 
And  dim  the  fire  of  youth,  tlie  glow  of  pride; 
But  oh,  my  mother!  mourn  not  thus  for  Aer, 
The  rose,  just  blown,  transplanted  to  its  home, 
Mor  weep  that  her  angelic  soul  has  found 
A  resting-place  with  God. 
Oh  let  the  eye  of  heaven-bom  fiuth  disperse 
The  darkening  mi<*ts  of  earthly  grief,  and  pierce 
The  clouds  which  shadow  dull  mortality ! 
Gaze  on  the  heaven  of  glory  crown'd  with  light. 
Where  rests  thine  own  sweet  child  with  radiant  brow, 
In  the  same  voice  which  charm*d  her  fiither's  halli, 
Chanting  sweet  anthems  to  her  Maker's  praise; 
And  watching  with  delight  the  gentle  buds 
Which  she  had  lived  to  mourn ;  watching  thine 
My  mother!  the  soft  unfolding  blossoms. 
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WlUth,  ere  the  breath  of  earthlj  sin  coald  taint. 

Departed  to  their  Saviour;  there  to  wait 

For  thj  fond  spirit  in  the  home  of  bliss! 

The  angel  babes  have  found  a  second  mother; 

But  when  thy  soul  shall  pass  from  earth  awaj, 

The  little  cherubs  then  shall  cling  to  thee, 

And  their  sweet  guardian  welcome  thee  with  Jogr, 

Protector  of  their  helpless  infancy, 

Who  taught  them  how  to  reach  that  happj  hom«. 

Oh  think  of  this,  and  let  one  heartfelt  smile 

niume  the  face  so  long  estranged  from  joy; 

But  may  it  rest  not  on  thy  brow  alone, 

But  shed  a  cheering  influence  o*er  thy  heart. 

Too  sweet  to  be  forgotten  I    Though  thy  loved 

And  beautiful  are  fled  from  earth  away. 

Still  there  are  those  who  loved  thee — who  would  Uv* 

With  thee  alone — who  weep  or  smile  with  thee* 

Think  of  thy  noble  sons,  and  think  of  her 

Who  prays  thee  to  be  happy  in  the  hope 

Of  meeting  those  in  heaven  who  loved  thee  here, 

And  training  those  on  earth,  that  they  may  live 

A  band  of  saints  with  thee  in  Paradise. 

regular  studies  of  Margaret  were  now  resumed,  and  her 

found,  in  attending  to  her  instruction,  a  relief  from  the 

icy  of  her  afflictions.      Margaret  always  enjoyed  the 

,  and  in  fine  weather  indulged  in  long  rambles  in  the 

accompanied  by  some  friend,  or  attended  by  a  faithful 

woman.    When  in  the  house,  the  versatility  of  her 

her  constitutional  vivacity,  and  an  aptness  at  coining 

ion  and  amusement  out  of  the  most  trifling  incident, 

lally  relieved  the  monotony  of  domestic  life ;  while  the 

sam  of  health  that  occasionally  flitted  across  her  cheek, 

d  the  anxious  forebodings  that  had  been  indulged  con- 

her.    ^  A  strong  hope  was  rising  in  my  heart,**  says 

dier,  **  that  our  frail,  delicate  blossom  would  continue  to 
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flourish,  and  that  it  was  possible  I  might  live  to  bdold  the  per* 
fection  of  its  beauty!  Alas!  how  uncertiun  is  every  earthly 
prospect!  Even  then  the  canker  was  concealed  with  the 
bright  bud,  which  was  eventually  to  destroy  its  loveliness ! 
About  the  last  of  December  she  was  again  seized  with  a  liver 
complaint,  which,  by  sympathy,  affected  her  lungs,  and  again 
awakened  all  our  fears.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  it 
was  not  until  March  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  walk 
about  her  room.  The  confinement  then  became  irksome,  but 
her  kind  and  skilful  physician  had  declared  that  she  must  not 
be  permitted  to  venture  out  until  mild  weather  in  April." 
During  this  fit  of  illness  her  mind  had  remained  in  an  unusual 
state  of  inactivity ;  but  with  the  opening  of  spring  and  the 
faint  return  of  health,  it  broke  forth  with  a  brilliancy  and  a 
restless  excitability  that  astonished  and  alarmed.  ^In  con- 
versation,'' says  her  mother,  ^  her  sallies  of  wit  were  dazzling. 
She  composed  and  wrote  incessantly,  or  rather  would  have 
done  so,  had  I  not  interposed  my  authority  to  prevent  this  un- 
ceasing tax  upon  both  her  mental  and  physical  strengtL 
Fugitive  pieces  were  produced  every  day,  such  as  *  The  Shnn- 
amite,'  *  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  *  The  Nature  of  Mind,'  *  Boabda 
el  Chico,'  &C.  She  seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  r^ons  of 
poetry."  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  moments  of  in- 
tense poetical  exaltation  sometimes  approached  to  delirium,  ibr 
we  are  told  by  her  mother  that  ^  the  image  of  her  departed 
sister  Lucretia  mingled  in  all  her  aspirations ;  the  holy  elero- 
tion  of  Lucretia's  character  had  taken  deep  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  in  her  moments  of  enthusiasm  she  felt  that 
she  held  close  and  intimate  communion  with  her  beatified 
spirit" 

This  intense  mental  excitement  continued  after  she  wsi 
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p^mitted  to  leave  her  room,  and  her  application  to  her  hooka 
and  papers  was  so  eager  and  almost  impassioned,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  again  to  send  her  on  an  excursion.  A  visit 
to  some  relatives,  and  a  sojourn  among  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  had  a  salutary  effect ;  but  on  returning 
home  she  was  again  attacked  with  alarming  indisposition,  wliich 
confined  her  to  her  bed. 

**  The  struggle  between  nature  and  disease,**  says  her  mother, 
**  was  for  a  time  doubtful ;  she  was,  however,  at  length  restored 
to  us.  With  returning  health,  her  mental  labors  were  resumed. 
I  reasoned  and  entreated,  but  at  last  became  convinced  that 
my  only  way  was  to  let  matters  take  their  course.  If  re- 
strained in  her  favorite  pursuits,  she  was  unhappy.  To  acquire 
useful  knowledge  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  induce  her  to 
surmount  all  obstacles.  I  could  only  select  for  her  a  course  of 
calm  and  quiet  reading,  which,  while  it  furnished  real  food  for 
the  mind,  would  compose  rather  than  excite  the  imagination. 
She  read  much  and  wrote  a  great  deal.  As  for  myself,  I  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  lest  these  labors  should  pre- 
maturely destroy  this  delicate  bud." 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Dr.  Davidson  made  arrangements  to 
remove  his  &mily  to  a  rural  residence  near  New  York,  pleas- 
antiy  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  or  East  River,  as  it 
is  commonly  called.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
liargaret  to  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,*  will  show  her  anticipations  and 
plans  on  this  occasion :  — 

*  This  gentleman  was  an  early  and  valued  friend  of  the  Davidson  filinily, 
ind  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morse  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Lucretia.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Morse,  however,  leaves  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Kent*s  acquaintance  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  was  brought  about 
by  his  admiratioii  of  their  daughter's  talents;  and  commenced  with  overtures  foe 
h«i  instmctioQ.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  flrom  Mrs.  Davidson  will  placa 
ttiis  matter  m  a  proper  light,  and  show  that  these  offers  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kent, 
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^  We  shall  soon  leave  Ballston  for  New  York.  We  are  to 
reside  in  a  beautiful  spot  upon  the  East  River,  near  the  Sbot 
Tower,  four  miles  from  town,  romantically  called  Ruretnont 
Will  it  not  be  delightful?  Reunited  to  father  and  brothers, 
we  must,  we  will  be  happy  I  We  shall  keep  a  horse  and  a 
little  pleasure  wagon,  to  transport  us  to  and  from  town.  But 
I  intend  my  time  shall  be  constantly  employed  in  my  studies, 
which  I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  pursue  at  home.  I  wish 
(and  mamma  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  best)  to  devote 
this  winter  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  French  language^ 
while  music  and  dancing  will  unbend  my  mind  after  close  ap- 
plication to  those  studies,  and  give  me  that  recreation  which 
mother  deems  requisite  for  me.  If  father  can  procure  pri?atB 
teachers  for  me,  I  shall  be  saved  the  dreadful  alternative  of  a 
boarding-school.  Mother  could  never  endure  the  thought  of 
one  for  me,  and  my  own  aversion  is  equally  strong.    Oh  I 

and  the  partial  acceptance  of  them  by  Dr.  and  BIrs.  Davidson,  were  wamotd 
by  the  terms  of  intimacy  which  before  existed  between  them.  **  I  had  the  fdcah 
nre,**  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  to  know  Mr.  Kent  before  my  marriage,  after  vhick 
he  frequently  called  at  our  house  when  visiting  his  sister,  with  whom  I  wa»  « 
terms  of  intimacy.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  saw  Lucretia.  He  had  oAn 
seen  her  when  a  child,  but  she  had  changed  much.  Her  uncommon  persoail 
beauty,  graceful  manners,  and  superior  intellectual  endowments  made  a  stroog 
impression  on  him.  He  conversed  with  her,  and  examined  her  on  the  diflcROl 
branches  which  she  was  studying,  and  pronounced  her  a  good  English  schoitf. 
He  also  found  her  well  read,  and  possessing  f  fund  of  general  information.  H« 
warmly  expressed  his  admiration  of  her  talents,  and  urged  me  to  conwnt  tlut 
ho  should  adopt  her  as  his  daughter,  and  complete  her  education  on  the  nKwt 
liberal  plan.  I  so  far  acceded  to  his  proposition  as  to  permit  him  to  place  her 
with  Mrs.  AVillard,  and  assured  him  I  would  take  his  generous  offer  into  cnoMd- 
oration.  Had  she  lived,  we  should  have  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  Lncretii 
would  have  been  the  child  of  his  adoption.  The  pure  and  disinterested  fKend' 
ahip  of  this  excellent  man  continued  until  the  day  of  his  death.  For  Marpuet 
he  manifested  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  the  attachment  waa  returned  by  bcf 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  young  and  grateful  hoart.  She  always  addfemd  hia 
sf  her  dear  uncle  Kent,** 
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ijiy  dear  unde,  ^u  must  come  and  see  us.  Come  soon  and 
■tay  long.  Try  to  be  with  us  at  Christmas.  Mother's  health 
is  not  as  good  as  when  you  was  here.  I  hope  she  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  residence  in  her  native  city,  —  in  the  neighborhood 
of  those  friends  she  best  loves.  The  state  of  her  mind  has  an 
astonishing  effect  upon  her  health." 

The  following  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  is  dated  Octo- 
ber  18,  1835:  ^We  are  now  at  Ruremont,  and  a  more  de- 
lightful place  I  never  saw.  The  house  is  large,  pleasant,  and 
commodious,  and  the  old-fashioned  style  of  everything  around 
it  transports  the  mind  to  days  long  gone  by,  and  my  imagina- 
tion is  constantly  upon  the  rack  to  burden  the  past  with  scenes 
transacted  on  this  very  spot  In  the  rear  of  the  mansion  a 
lawn,  spangled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  shaded  by  spread- 
ing trees,  slopes  gently  down  to  the  river  side,  where  vessels 
of  every  description  are  constantly  spreading  their  white  sails 
to  the  wind*  In  front,  a  long  shady  avenue  leads  to  the  door, 
and  a  large  extent  of  beauti&l  undulating  ground  is  spread 
with  fruit-trees  of  every  description.  In  and  about  the  house 
there  are  so  many  little  nooks  and  by-places,  that  sometimes 
I  fimcy  it  has  been  the  resort  of  smugglers ;  and  who  knows 
but  I  shall  yet  find. their  hidden  treasures  somewhere?  Do 
come  and  see  us,  my  dear  uncle ;  but  you  must  come  soon,  if 
you  would  enjoy  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  The  trees 
have  already  doffed  their  robe  of  green,  and  assumed  the  red 
and  yellow  of  autumn,  and  the  paths  are  strewed  with  fallen 
leaves.  But  there  is  loveliness  even  in  the  decay  of  nature. 
But  do,  do  come  soon,  or  the  branches  will  be  leafless,  and  the 
cold  winds  will  prevent  the  pleasant  rambles  we  now  enjoy. 

I>car  mother  has  twice  accompanied  me  a  short  distance  about 
wou  n.  a  H 
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the  grounds,  and  indeed  I  think  her  health  has  nnpiOTed  met 
we  itriiioved  to  New  York,  though  she  is  still  very  ieeVie. 
Her  mind  is  much  relieved,  ha\-ing  her  Uttle  lamDy  gathered 
once  DMjre  around  her.  You  well  know  how  great  an  effect 
Ikt  spirits  have  upon  her  health.  Oh  !  if  my  dear  mother  is 
oijIv  in  comfortable  health,  and  you  will  come,  I  think  I  shall 
spend  a  delightful  winter  prosecuting  my  studies  at  home.** 

*^  For  a  short  time,"  writes  Mrs.  Da\idson,  ^  she  seemed  to  lux- 
uriate u|X)n  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  place.  She  selected  her 
o\iik  room,  and  adjusted  all  her  little  tasteful  ornaments.  Her 
books  and  drawfng  implements  were  transported  to  this  chosen 
spot  Still  she  hovered  around  me  like  my  shadow.  Mothers 
room  was  still  her  resting-place,  mother's  bosom  her  saI1^ 
tuan'.  She  sketched  a  plan  for  one  or  two  poems  which  were 
n<.%cr  finished.  But  her  enjoyment  was  soon  interrupted.  She 
w;is  again  attacked  by  her  old  enemy,  and  though  her  confine- 
n)ent  to  her  room  was  of  short  duration,  she  did  not  get  rid  of 
the  cough.  A  change  now  came  over  her  mind.  Hitherto  she 
had  always  delighted  in  serious  conversation  on  heaven ;  the 
pure  and  elevated  occupations  of  saints  and  angels  in  a  future 
stiite  had  proved  a  delightful  source  of  contemplation ;  and 
she  would  become  so  animated  that  it  seemed  sometimes  as 
if  she  would  fly  to  realize  her  hopes  and  joys !  Now  her  young 
heart  appeared  to  cling  to  life  and  its  enjoyments,  and  more 
closely  than  I  had  ever  known  it  '  She  was  never  ill.'— 
"NMien  asked  the  question,  *  l^Iargaret,  how  are  you  ? '  '  Well, 
quite  well,'  was  her  reply,  when  it  was  obvious  to  me,  who 
watched  her  every  look,  that  she  had  scarcely  strength  to  sus^ 
tain  her  weak  frame.  She  saw  herself  the  last  daughter  of 
tier  idolizing  parents  —  the  only  sister  of  her  devoted  broth 
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en  I    Life  had  acquired  new  charms,  though  she  had  always 
been  a  happy,  b'ght-hearted  child.** 

The  following  lines,  written  about  this  time,  show  the  elas- 
ticity of  her  spirit  and  the  bounding  vivacity  of  her  imagina- 
tion, that  seemed  to  escape,  as  in  a  dream,  from  the  frail  tene> 
ment  of  clay  in  which  they  were  encased :  -^ 

STANZAS. 

Oh,  for  the  pinions  of  a  bird, 

To  bear  me  far  away, 
Where  songs  of  other  lands  are  heard, 

And  other  waters  play  I 

For  some  aSrial  car,  to  fly 

On  through  the  realms  of  light, 
To  regions  rife  with  poesy. 

And  teeming  with  delight. 

0*er  many  a  wild  and  classic  stream 

In  ecstasy  I  *d  bend, 
And  hail  each  ivy-covered  tower 

As  though  it  were  a  Ariend. 

0*er  piles  where  many  a  wintry  blast 

Is  swept  in  mournful  tones, 
Afid  firaught  with  scenes  long  glided  paatv 

It  shrieks,  and  sighs,  and  moans. 

Through  many  a  shadowy  grove,  and 

Full  many  a  cIoister*d  hall, 
And  corridors,  where  eveiy  step 

With  echoing  peal  doth  fidl. 

Enchanted  with  the  dreariness, 

And  awe-struck  with  the  gloom, 
I  would  wander,  like  a  spectre, 

'Mid  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

And  Mamoiy  her  enchanting  vafl 
Aronnd  my  soul  should  twint; 
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jknd  Sopnitilko,  wOdl J  pdt. 
Should  woo  DM  to  Inr  dniM{ 


I  *d  dMrish  idn  Inr  witdiiBg 

Half  ihrinkiiig  in  mj  dreod, 
Bat,  poweriea  to  diMotr*  tho  tpaO, 

PumM  her  fearfbl  tread. 

Oh,  what  nnminglini^  plearare  tbaa 

Ify  jouthftU  heart  woold  fed, 
Aa  o*er  ita  thrflliog  chorda  each 

Of  former  dajra  would  ataal,— 

Of  oentnriaa  fai  oUirioa  wrapt, 
Of  forma  whkh  long  were  ooldt 

And  an  of  terror,  all  of  woe. 
That  hifltorj*s  page  haa  told. 

How  fondly  in  my  boiom 

Would  ita  monarch,  Fancy,  relgB, 
And  spurn  earth*t  meaner  ofBoea 

With  glorious  disdain. 

Amid  the  scenes  of  past  delight, 

Or  misery,  I  *d  roam : 
Where  ruthless  tyrants  swayed  hi  might,  •* 

Where  princes  found  a  home; 

Whars  heroes  have  enwreathed  their  himit 

With  chivalric  renown; 
Where  Beauty*s  hand,  as  Valor's  meed. 

Hath  twined  the  laurel  crown. 


I  *d  stand  where  proudest  kings  have 
Or  kneel  where  slaves  have  knelt, 

Tin  wrapt  in  magic  solitude, 
I  foel  what  they  have  felt. 

Oh,  for  the  pinions  of  a  bird, 

To  waft  me  far  away. 
Whan  tonga  of  other  lands  aia  heigj 

And  other  watan  phijl 
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About  this  time  Mrs.  Davidson  received  a  letter  from  the 
IgngliA  gentleman  for  whom  Margaret,  when  quite  a  child, 
had  ooncdved  such  a  friendship,  her  dear  elder  brother,  as  she 
used  to  call  him.  The  letter  bore  testimony  to  his  undi- 
minished regard.  He  was  in  good  health  ;  married  to  a  very 
estimable  and  lovely  woman ;  was  the  father  of  a  fine  little 
girl,  and  was  at  Havana  with  his  family,  where  he  kindly 
entreated  Mrs.  Davidson  and  Margaret  to  join  them,  being 
sure  that  a  winter  passed  in  that  mild  climate  would  have  the 
happiest  effect  upon  their  healths.  His  doors,  his  heart,  he 
added,  were  open  to  receive  them,  and  his  amiable  consort 
impatient  to  bid  them  welcome.  ^Margaret,"  says  Mrs. 
Davidson,  ^  was  overcome  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  She 
laughed  and  wept  alternately.  One  moment  urged  me  to 
go ;  ^  she  was  herself  well,  but  she  was  sure  it  would  cure  me ; ' 
the  next  moment  felt  as  though  she  could  not  leave  the  friends 
to  whom  she  had  so  recently  been  reunited.  Oh,  had  I  gone 
at  that  time,  perhaps  my  child  might  still  have  lived  to  bless 
me!* 

During  the  first  weeks  of  Margaret's  residence  at  Rure- 
mont,  the  character  and  situation  of  the  place  seized  power- 
ftdly  upon  her  imagination.  ^  The  curious  structure  of  this 
old-fashioned  house,*'  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  ''its  picturesque 
appearance,  the  varied  and  beautiful  grounds  which  sur- 
rounded it,  called  up  a  thousand  poetic  images  and  romantic 
ideas.  A  long  gallery,  a  winding  staircase,  a  dark,  narrow 
passage,  a  trap-door,  large  apartments,  with  massive  doors 
and  heavy  iron  bars  and  bolts,  all  set  her  mind  teeming  with 
recollections  of  what  she  had  read  and  imagined  of  old  castles^ 
banditti,  smugglers,  &c.  She  roamed  over  the  place  in  per« 
%ct  ecstasyt  peopling  every  part  with  images  of  her  own  imagi« 
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nation,  and  fancying  it  the  scene  of  some  forgone  efcnt  at 
dark  and  thrilling  interest"*  There  was,  in  fact,  some  pal- 
pable material  for  all  this  spinning  and  weaving  of  tl|e  fimcj 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  Rureniont  at  the  time  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Davidson  family.  It  was  a  spacious, 
and  somewhat  crazy  and  poetical-looking  mansion,  with  laige 
waste  apartments.  The  grounds  were  rather  wild  and  over- 
grown, but  so  much  the  more  picturesque.  It  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sound,  the  wateis  of  which  rushed,  with  whirl- 
ing and  impetuous  tides,  below,  hurrying  on  to  the  danger- 
ous strait  of  Hell  Gate.  Nor  was  this  neighborhood  without 
its  legendary  tales.  These  wild  and  lonely  shores  had,  in 
fc»mier  times,  been  the  resort  of  smugglers  and  pirates.  Hard 
by  this  very  place  stood  the  country  retreat  of  Ready  Money 
IVevost,  of  dubious  and  smuggling  memory,  with  his  haunted 
tomb,  in  which  he  was  said  to  conceal  his  contraband  riches; 
and  scarce  a  secret  spot  about  these  shores  but  had  some 
tradition  connected  with  it  of  Kidd  the  pirate  and  his  buried 
treasures.  All  these  circumstances  were  enough  to  breed 
thick-coming  fancies  in  so  imaginative  a  brain,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  drama  in  six  acts,  entitled  ''The  Smuggler" 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Ruremont  in  the  old  time  of 
the  Province.  The  play  was  written  with  great  rapidity,  and, 
considering  she  was  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  visited  a  theatre  but  once  in  her  life,  evinced  great 
aptness  and  dramatic  talent  It  was  to  form  a  domestic  enter- 
tainment for  Christmas  holidays;  the  spacious  back-parlor 
was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  theatre.  In  planning  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  performance,  she  seemed  perfectly 
nappy,  and  her  step  resumed  its  wonted  elasticity,  though 
her  anxious  mother  often  detected  a  suppressed  cough   and 
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remarked  a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek.  ^  We  now  found," 
Bays  Mrs.  Davidson,  '^that  private  teachers  were  not  to  be 
procured  at  Ruremont,  and  I  feared  to  have  her  enter  upon 
a  course  of  study  which  had  been  talked  of  before  we  came 
to  this  phice.  I  thought  she  was  too  feeble  for  close  mental 
application,  while  t^he  was  striving,  by  the  energies  of  her 
mind  and  bodily  exertion,  (which  only  increased  the  morbid 
excitement  of  her  system,)  to  overcome  disease,  that  she 
feared  was  about  to  fasten  itself  upon  her.  She  was  the  more 
anxious,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  her  studies;  and  when  she 
saw  solicitude  in  my  countenance  and  manner,  she  would  fix 
her  sweet  sad  eyes  upon  my  face,  as  if  she  would  read  my 
very  soul,  yet  dreaded  to  know  what  she  might  find  written 
there.  I  knew  and  could  understand  her  feelings  ;  she  also 
understood  mine ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  compact 
between  us  that  this  subject,  at  present^  was  forbidden  ground. 
Her  father  and  brothers  were  lulled  into  security  by  her 
cheerful  manner  and  constant  assertion  that  she  was  well, 
and  considered  her  cough  the  effect  of  recent  cold.  My 
opinion  to  the  contrary  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  extreme 
maternal  anxiety." 

She  accordingly  went  to  town  three  times  a  week,  to  take 
lessons  in  French,  music,  and  dancing.  Her  progress  in 
French  was  rapid,  and  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  her 
translations  surprised  her  teachers.  Her  friends  in  the  city, 
seeing  her  look  so  well  and  appear  so  sprightly,  encouraged 
her  to  believe  that  air  and  exercise  would  prove  more  bene- 
ficial than  confinement  to  the  house.  She  went  to  town  in 
the  morning  and  returned  in  the  evening  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  her  &ther  and  one  of  her  elder  brothers,  each  of  whom 
vas  confined  to  his  respective  office  until  night    In  this  waj 
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she  was  exposed  to  the  rigon  d  an  unusiially  oold  aeasoii  * 
yet  she  heeded  them  not,  but  returned  home  full  of  anima* 
tion  to  join  her  little  brothers  in  preparations  for  their  holiday 
fete.  Their  anticipations  of  a  joyous  Christmas  were  doomed 
to  sad  disappointment  As  the  time  approached,  two  of  her 
brothers  were  taken  ill.  One  of  these,  a  beautiful  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age,  had  been  the  favorite  companion  of  her 
recreations,  and  she  had  taken  grejit  interest  in  his  mental 
improrement  ^  Towards  the  close  of  1835,"  says  her  mother, 
*'  he  began  to  droop ;  his  cheek  grew  pale,  his  step  languid, 
and  his  bright  eye  heavy.  Instead  of  rolling  the  hoop,  and 
bounding  across  the  lawn  to  meet  his  sbter  on  her  return 
from  the  city,  he  drooped  by  the  side  of  his  feeble  mother, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  her ;  at  length  he  was 
taken  to  his  bed,  and,  afler  lingering  four  months,  he  died 
This  was  Margaret's  first  acquaintance  with  death.  She  wit- 
nessed his  gradual  decay  almost  unconsciously,  but  still  per- 
suaded herself  *  He  will,  he  must  get  well ! '  She  saw  her 
sweet  little  playfellow  reclining  upon  my  bosom  during  his 
last  agonies ;  she  witnessed  the  bright  glow  which  flashed 
upon  his  long-faded  cheek;  she  beheld  the  unearthly  light 
of  his  beautiful  eye,  as  he  pressed  his  dying  lips  to  mine  and 
exclaimed,  *  Mother !  dear  mother!  the  last  hour  has  come!' 
Oh !  it  was  indeed  an  hour  of  anguish  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Its  effect  upon  her  youthful  mind  was  as  lasting  as  her  lii& 
The  sudden  change  from  life  and  aniniation  to  the  still  uncon* 
sciousness  of  death,  for  the  time  almost  paralyzed  her.  She 
shed  no  tear,  but  stood  like  a  statue  upon  the  scene  of  death. 
But  when  her  eldest  brother  tenderly  led  her  from  the  room 
her  tears  gushed  fortli — it  was  near  midnight,  and  the  first 
thing  that  aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going,  on  around 
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her,  was  the  thought  ci  my  bereavement,  and  a  conviction  that 
It  was  her  province  to  console  me." 

We  sutjoin  a  record,  from  her  own  pen,  of  her  feelings  on 
this  lamentable  occasion :  — 

ON  THE  CORPSE  OF  MT  LITTLE  BBOTHEE  KENT. 

BsAUTBOUS  form  of  soolleas  cUyl 

Image  of  what  once  was  life  I 
Hushed  is  thy  polse^s  feeble  play, 

And  oeay*d  the  pangs  of  mortal  strift. 

Oh  I  I  httve  heard  thy  dying  groan, 

Have  seen  thy  last  of  earthly  pain ; 
And  whfle  I  weep  that  thon  art  gone, 

I  cannot  wish  thee  here  again. 

For  ah  I  the  calm  and  peaceAil  smile 

Upon  that  clay-cold  brow  of  thine. 
Speaks  of  a  spirit  freed  iVom  sin,  — 

A  spirit  joyfUl  and  divine. 

Bat  thon  ait  gone !  and  this  cold  day 

Is  all  that  now  remains  of  thee ; 
For  thy  fireed  soul  hath  winged  its  way 

To  blessed  immortality. 

That  dying  smile,  that  dying  groan, 

I  never,  never  can  forget. 
Till  Death*s  cold  hand  hath  clasped  my  own,  -- 

His  impress  on  my  brow  has  set. 

Those  low,  and  sweet,  and  plaintive  tonea, 
Which  o*er  my  heart  lilce  music  swept, 

And  the  deep,  deathlilce,  chilling  moana 
Which  from  thy  heaving  bosom  crept. 

Oh  I  thon  wert  beautifUI  and  fair, 

Our  loveliest  and  our  dearest  one ! 

Ho  more  thy  pains  or  joys  we  share. 

No  more — my  brother,  thou  art  gone. 
9» 
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Thoa'itgone!    What  i^gtwrj,  trbat 

In  that  brief  wntenoe  is  ezpresMdl 
Oh,  that  the  bomiiig  tean  could  iloir. 

And  draw  this  moontafai  ftom  mj  hrattt 

The  anguish  of  the  mother  was  still  more  intense,  as  she 
saw  her  bright  and  beautifiil  but  perishable  offitpring  thus, 
one  by  one,  snatched  away  from  her.  ^  My  own  weak  frame,* 
says  she,  "  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  effects  of  long 
watching  and  deep  grie£  I  had  not  only  lost  my  lovely  boy, 
but  I  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  I  must  soon  resign  mj 
Margaret ;  or  rather,  that  she  would  soon  follow  me  to  a 
premature  grave.  Although  she  still  perasted  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  well,  the  irritating  cough,  the  hectic  flush,  (so 
often  mistaken  for  the  bloom  of  health,)  the  hurried  beating 
of  the  heart,  and  the  drenching  night-perspirations  coufirmed 
me  in  this  belief,  and  I  sank  under  this  accumulated  load  of 
affliction.  For  three  weeks  I  hovered  upon  the  borders  of 
the  grave ;  and  when  I  arose  from  this  bed  of  pain,  so  feeble 
that  I  could  not  sustain  my  own  weight,  it  was  to  witness  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  her  lungs,  caused  by  exertions 
to  suppress  a  cough.  Oh,  it  was  agony  to  see  her  thus!  1 
was  compelled  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  alarm,  lest 
the  agitation  of  her  mind  should  produce  fatal  consequences. 
As  I  seated  myself  by  her,  she  raised  her  speaking  eyes  to 
mine  with  a  mournful,  inquiring  gaze ;  and  as  she  read  the 
anguish  which  I  could  not  conceal,  she  turned  away  with  a 
look  of  despair.  She  spoke  not  a  word,  but  silence,  still,  death- 
like silence,  pervaded  the  apartment"  The  best  of  medical 
aid  was  called  in,  but  the  physicians  gave  no  hope ;  they  con- 
sidered it  a  deep-seated  case  of  pulmonary  consumption.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  alleviate  the  symptoms,  and  pn>> 
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met  life  as  long  as  possible,  by  lessening  the  excitement  of 
the  systenL  When  Mrs.  Davidson  returned  to  the  bedside, 
after  an  interview  with  the  physicians,  she  was  regarded  with 
an  anxious,  searching  look  by  the  lovely  little  sufferer,  but 
not  a  question  was  made.  Margaret  seemed  fearful  of  receiv* 
ing  a  discouraging  reply,  and  ^  lay,  all  pale  and  still,  (except 
when  agitated  by  the  cough,)  striving  to  calm  the  tumult  of 
her  thoughts,"  while  her  mother  seated  herself  by  her  pillow, 
trembling  with  weakness  and  sorrow.  Long  and  anxious 
were  the  days  and  nights  spent  in  watching  over  her.  Every 
sudden  movement  or  emotion  excited  the  hemorrhage.  ^  Not 
a  murmur  escaped  her  lips,**  says  her  mother,  '*  during  her 
protracted  sufferings.  'How  are  you,  love?  how  have  you 
rested  during  the  night  ? '  ^  Well,  dear  mamma ;  I  have  slept 
sweetly.'  I  have  been  night  afler  night  beside  her  restless 
couch,  wiped  the  cold  dew  from  her  brow,  and  kissed  her 
faded  cheek  in  all  the  agony  of  grief,  while  she  unconsciously 
slept  on ;  or  if  she  did  awake,  her  calm  sweet  smile,  which 
seemed  to  emanate  from  heaven,  has,  spite  of  my  reason, 
lighted  my  heart  with  hope.  Except  when  very  ill,  she  was  ever 
a  bright  dreamer.  Her  visions  were  usually  of  an  unearthly 
cast,  —  about  heaven  and  angels.  She  was  wandering  among 
the  stars;  her  sainted  sisters  were  her  pioneers;  her  cherub 
brother  walked  hand-in-hand  with  her  through  the  gardens 
of  Paradise  I  I  was  always  an  early  riser ;  but  afler  Margaret 
began  to  decline  I  never  disturbed  her  until  time  to  rise  for 
breakfast,  a  season  of  social  intercourse  in  which  she  de- 
lighted  to  unite,  and  from  which  she  was  never  willing  to  be 
absent  Often  when  I  have  spoken  to  her  she  would  exclaim, 
*  Mother,  you  have  disturbed  the  brightest  visions  that  ever 
mortal  was  blessed  with !    I  was  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes 
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of  delight!  Cannot  I  have  tame  to  fimah  mj  dream?*  And 
when  I  told  her  how  long  it  was  until  break&at,  *  It  wDl  do, 
she  would  say,  and  again  lose  herself  in  her  bright  imi^n- 
ings ;  for  I  considered  these  as  moments  of  inspiration  rather 
than  sleep.  She  told  me  it  was  not  sleep.  I  never  knew  but 
one,  except  Margaret,  who  enjoyed  this  delightful  and  mys- 
terious source  of  happiness ;  that  one  was  her  departed  aster 
Lucretia.  When  awaking  fh)m  these  reveries,  an  almost 
ethereal  light  played  about  her  eye,  which  seemed  to  irradi- 
ate her  whole  &ce.  A  holy  calm  pervaded  her  manner,  and 
in  truth  she  looked  more  like  an  angel  who  had  been  com- 
muning with  kindred  spirits  in  the  world  of  light,*  than  any- 
thing of  a  grosser  nature.'' 

How  truly  does  this  correspond  with  Milton's  exquisite  de- 
scription of  the  heavenly  influences  that  minister  to  virgiB 
innocence :  — 

"  A  thousand  liy^ried  angels  lackey  her, 
JMvfng  far  ofT  eaeh  thing  of  sin  and  gnflt; 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenlv  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turn  it  bv  degrees  to  the  8onl*s  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal.** 

Of  the  images  and  speculations  that  floated  in  her  mind 
during  the!»e  half-dreams,  half-reveries,  we  may  form  an  idea 
from  the  folloining  lines,  written  on  one  occasion  after  what  her 
mother  used  to  term  her  ^  descent  into  the  world  of  reality  ** :-« 

THE  JOTS   OF  HEAVEN. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  joj  and  peace 
Which  souls  redeemed  shall  know, 
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Whio  afl  tfaeir  etithly  aorrowB 

Hieir  pride,  tnd  pain,  and  woe  I 
Who  may  describe  the  matdileea  Iots 
Which  reigneth  with  the  saints  abova? 

What  eartlily  tongue  can  ever  teU 

The  pore,  unclooded  joy 
Which  in  each  gentle  soul  doth  swell, 

Unmingled  with  alloy, 
Ai,  bending  to  the  Lord  Most  High, 
They  sonnd  his  praises  throngh  the  skf  7 

Through  the  high  regions  of  the  air, 

On  angel  wing^  tliey  glide. 
And  gaze  in  wondering  silence  there 

On  scenes  to  us  denied; 
Their  minds  expanding  evexy  hour, 
And  opening  like  the  summer  flower. 

Though  not  like  them  to  fade  away, 

To  die,  and  bloom  no  more; 
Beyond  the  reach  of  fell  decay 

They  stand  in  light  and  power; 
But  pure,  eternal,  free  from  care. 
They  join  in  endless  praises  there ! 

When  first  they  leave  this  worid  of  woe 
For  fkir,  immortal  scenes  of  light, 

Angels  attend  them  from  below, 
And  upward  wing  their  joyful  flight; 

Where,  fired  with  heavenly  rapture*s  flame, 

They  raise  on  high  Jehovah*s  name. 

0*er  the  broad  arch  of  heaven  it  peals, 
While  shouts  cf  praise  unnumbered  flows 

The  fiill,  sweet  notes  sublimely  swell. 
And  prostrate  angels  humbly  bow; 

Each  harp  is  tuned  to  joy  above, 

Its  theme,  a  Saviour's  matchless  love. 

The  dulcet  voice,  which  here  below 
Chaicied  with  delight  each  listening 
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Mixed  with  no  lingtring  tOM  of  HM^ 

SweUing  bannonious,  aoit,  tad  cImb, 
Will  sweetly  fill  the  conrtt  aboye, 
In  ttnins  of  heavenly  peace  and  tov«> 

The  brilliant  genius,  which  on  earth 

Is  struggling  with  disease  and  pain. 
Will  there  unfold  in  power  and  light. 

Naught  its  bright  current  to  restndn; 
And  as  each  brilliant  day  rolls  on, 
T  will  find  some  grace  till  then  unknown. 

And  as  the  countless  years  flit  by, 

Their  minds  progressing  still. 
The  more  they  know,  these  saints  on  h|gb 

Praise  more  His  sorereign  wiD; 
No  breath  from  sorrow's  whirlwind  blast 
Around  their  footsteps  cast 

From  their  high  throne  they  gaze  abroad 

On  vast  creation*s  wondrous  plan. 
And  own  the  power,  the  might  of  God,  ^ 

In  each  resplendent  work  they  scan; 
Though  sun  and  moon  to  naught  return, 
Like  stars  these  souls  redeemed  shall  bum. 

Oh  I  who  could  wish  to  stay  below, 

If  sure  of  such  a  home  as  tliis. 
Where  streams  of  love  serenely  flow, 

And  every  heart  is  filled  with  bliss? 
They  praise,  and  worship,  and  adoro 
The  Lord  of  heaven  for  evermore. 

During  this  dangerous  illness  she  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Sedgwick.  The  first  visit  of  that  most  excellent  and 
justly  distinguished  person,  was  when  Margaret  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  debility.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  an  attachment 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  which  continued  until  her  death. 
The   visit  was  repeated;   a  correspondence  afterwards  took 
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place,  and  the  fnendship  of  Miss  Sedgwick  became  to  the 
little  enthusiast  a  source  of  the  worthiest  pride  and  purest 
enjoyment  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  brief  existence. 

At  length  the  violence  of  her  malady  gave  way  to  skilful 
remedies  and  the  most  tender  and  unremitting  assiduity. 
When  enabled  to  leave  her  chamber,  she  rallied  her  spirits, 
made  great  exertions  to  be  cheerful,  and  strove  to  persuade 
herself  that  all  might  yet  be  well  with  her.  Even  her  parents, 
with  that  singular  self-delusion  inseparable  from  this  cruelly 
flattering  malady,  began  to  indulge  a  trembling  hope  that  she 
might  still  be  spared  to  them. 

In  the  month  of  July,  her  health  being  sufficiently  reestab- 
lished to  bear  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  she  was  taken  by  her 
mother  and  eldest  brother  on  a  tour  to  Dutchess  County  and 

m 

the  western  part  of  New  York.  On  leaving  home,  she  wrote 
the  following  lines,  expressive  of  the  feelings  called  forth  by 
the  events  of  the  few  preceding  months,  and  of  a  foreboding 
that  she  should  never  return :  — 

FAREWELL  TO  RUREMONT. 

Ob  I  sadly  I  gaze  on.  thia  beantiftil  landscape, 
And  silent  and  slow  do  the  big  tear-drops  swell; 

And  I  haste  to  mj  task,  while  the  deep  sigh  is  breaking, 
To  bid  thee,  sweet  Ruremont,  a  lasting  farewell. 

Ohl  soft  are  the  breezes  which  plaj  round  thy  valley, 
And  warm  are  the  sunbeams  which  gild  thee  with  light; 

An  clear  and  serenely  the  deep  waves  are  rolling. 
The  sky  in  its  radiance  is  dazzlingly  bright 

Oh !  gayly  the  birds  *mid  thy  dark  vines  are  sporting, 
And,  heaven-taught,  pouring  their  gladness  in  songi 

While  the  rose  and  the  lily  their  fair  heads  are  bending 
To  hear  the  soft  anthems  float  gently  along. 
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FoD  Bumy  an  hour  hmv  I  beat  d'er  tbj  wrtata, 
Or  watched  Um  light  doodt  with  a  Jqy-baamiag  <y% 

Till,  delighted,  I  longed  for  eagle*a  swift  plnioiia, 
To  pierce  the  full  depthi  of  that  beantifhl  ikj. 


Though  wild  were  the  fknciee  which  dwelt  in  my 
Though  endlets  the  Tiaione  which  swept  o*er  mj  aoiil. 

Indulging  those  dreams  was  my  dearest  eiyoyment,^ 
Enjoyment  unmingled,  onchained  by  oontndl 

But  each  garden  of  earth  has  a  something  of  sorrow, 

A  thorn  in  its  rose,  or  a  blight  in  its  breese; 
Though  blooming  as  Eden,  a  shadow  hangs  o'er  that, 

The  spirit  of  darkness,  of  pain,  of  disease! 

Tea,  Roramont!  thy  brow,  in  its  loveliness  decked. 
Is  entwined  with  a  fatal  but  beautiful  wreath; 

For  thy  green  leaves  have  shrunk  at  the  moumcr*s  cold  Uyach, 
And  thy  pale  flowers  have  wept  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Ton  violets,  which  bloom  in  their  delicate  fi^eshness. 
Were  strewed  o*er  the  grave  of  our  fairest  and  best; 

Ton  roses,  which  charm  by  their  richness  and  fhigrance. 
Have  withered  and  died  on  his  icy-cold  breast. 

The  soft  voice  of  Spring  had  just  breathed  o*er  tha  Tallegr, 
The  sweet  birds  just  carrolled  their  song  in  her  boww; 

When  the  angel  of  Death  in  his  terror  swept  o*er  us, 
And  placed  in  his  bosom  our  fVagile  young  flower. 

Thus,  Ruremont,  we  mourn  not  thy  beauties  alone. 
Thy  flowers  in  their  freshness,  thy  stream  in  its  pride; 

But  we  leave  the  loved  scene  of  our  mourning  and  tenia,  — > 
We  leave  the  dear  spot  where  our  cherished  one  died. 

The  mantle  of  beauty  thrown  gracefully  o*er  thee 
Must  touch  a  soft  chord  in  each  delicate  heart; 

But  the  tie  is  more  sacred  which  bids  us  deplore  thee,  -> 
Endeared  by  affliction,  *t  is  harder  to  part. 

The  aeene  of  enjoyment  is  ever  roost  lovely. 
Where  blissful  young  spirits  dance  mirthfhl  and  glad* 
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Bvt  wlien  Sonrow  has  mingled  her  tean  with  our  pleMiifti 
Our  knre  is  more  tender,  onr  parting  more  sad. 

How  mild  is  the  wing  of  this  delicate  zephyr, 

Which  fans  in  its  coolness  my  feyeriah  hrow  I 
Bot  that  light  wing  is  laden  with  breezes  that  wither, 

And  check  the  warm  current  of  life  in  its  flow. 

Why  blight  such  an  Eden,  0  spirit  of  terror! 

Which  sweepest  thy  thousands  each  hour  to  the  tomb? 
Why,  why  shouldst  thou  roam  o*er  this  beautifbl  valley^ 

And  mingle  thy  breath  with  the  rose*s  perfume? 

The  sun  rises  bright  o*er  the  clear  dancing  waters, 

And  tinges  with  gold  erery  light  waving  tree. 
And  the  young  birds  are  singing  their  welcome  to  morning  •«• 

Alas!  they  will  sing  it  no  longer  for  me ! 

The  young  buds  of  Summer  their  soft  eyes  ore  opening. 
The  wild  flowers  are  bending  the  pure  ripples  o'er; 

But  I  bid  them  farewell,  and  my  heart  is  nigh  breaking 
To  think  I  shall  see  them  and  tend  them  no  more. 

I  mark  yonder  path,  where  so  often  I  've  wandered. 
Yon  moss-covered  rock,  with  its  sheltering  tree, 

And  a  sigh  of  deep  sadness  bursts  forth  to  remember 
That  no  more  its  soft  verdure  shall  blossom  for  me. 

How  often  my  thoughts,  to  these  loved  scenes  returning. 
Shall  brood  o*er  the  past  with  its  joy  and  its  pain ; 

Till  waking  at  last  from  the  long,  pleasing  slumber, 
I  sigh  to  behold  thee,  thus  blooming,  again. 

The  little  party  was  absent  on  its  western  tour  about  two 

months.    "Margaret,"  says  her  mother,  *' appeared  to  enjoy 

the  scenery,  and  everything  during  the  journey  interested  her ; 

but  there  was  a  sadness  in  her  countenance,  a  pensiveness  in 

her  manner,  unless  excited  by  external  circumstances,  which 

deeply  affected  me.    She  watched  every  variation  in  my  coun* 

tenanee;  marked  every  little  attention  directed  to  hersel£— - 

o 
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such  as  an  alteration  in  her  diet,  dress,  exposure  to  the  changes 
of  weather,  —  yet  still  discovered  an  unwillingness  to  speak  of 
her  declitiing  health,  and  labored  to  conceal  every  unfavorable 
symptom  or  change  for  the  worse.  This,  of  course,  imposed 
upon  me  the  most  painful  restraint  How  heart-breaking  to 
find  that  she  considered  my  tongue  as  the  herald  of  mournful 
tidings,  and  my  face  as  the  mirror  of  evil  to  come  I  How  true 
Uiat  self-deception  seems  to  be  an  almost  invariable  symptom 
attending  this  dreadful  complaint  I  Margaret,  all  unconscious 
of  the  rapid  strides  of  the  destroyer,  taught  herself  to  beUere 
tliat  the  alarming  symptoms  of  her  case  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  her  too  anxious  mother.  Yet  knowing  my  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,  she  still  doubted  and  trembled  and 
feared  to  ask,  lest  a  confirmation  of  her  vague  apprehensions 
should  be  the  result  She  avoided  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  her  disease  in  any  way ;  and  in  the  morbid  excite- 
ment of  her  mind  it  appeared  to  her  almost  like  accusing  her 
of  something  wrong  to  say  she  was  not  well." 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  her  to  Miss  Sedgwick, 
afler  her  arrival  in  Dutchess  County  :  — 

Limoow,  Dutchess  Coonty. 
Happt  as  I  am,  my  dear  madam,  in  the  privilege  of  writ- 
ing  to  you,  I  cannot  permit  another  day  to  pass  ere  I  inform  joa 
of  our  safe  arrival  at  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  this  beau- 
tiful  and  healthy  country.     Our  passage  up   the   river  was 
rather  tedious,  being  debarred  the  pleasure  of  remaining  upon 
deck,  but  tin's  privation  was  counterbalanced  by  the  pleasure 
of  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  dear  brother,  who  was 
permitted  to  meet  us  when  the  boat  stopped  at  West  Point 
Arrived  at  Poughkeepsie,  brother  M.  procured  a  private  car- 
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riagCy  which  was  to  convey  us  to  the  end  of  our  jouraey,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  drive  was  delightful  I  The 
scenery  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful  1  We  arrived  at  Lith- 
gow  without  much  fatigue,  where  a  hearty  welcome,  that 
sweetest  of  cordials,  was  awaiting  us.  Oh,  it  is  a  lovely  spot  I 
I  thought  Ruremont  the  perfection  of  beauty  I  but  here  I  find 
the  flowers  as  blooming,  the  birds  as  gay,  the  air  as  sweet,  and 
the  prospect  far  more  varied  and  extensive.  'T  is  true  we  have 
lost  the  beautiful  East  River,  with  its  crowd  of  vessels  sweep- 
ing gracefully  along;  but  here  are  hills  crowned  with  the 
richest  foliage,  valleys  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  watered  with 
winding  rivulets ;  and  here,  what  we  prize  more  than  all,  a 
mild,  salubrious  air,  which  seems,  in  the  words  of  the  divine 
poet,  'to  bear  healing  in  its  wings.'  Dear  mother  bore  the 
fatigue  of  our  journey  better  than  we  anticipated ;  and  al- 
though I  do  not  think  she  is  permanentiy  better,  she  certainly 
breathes  more  freely,  and  seems  altogether  more  comfortablci 
than  when  in  the  city.  Oh  I  how  sincerely  I  hope  that  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  may  raise  her  spirits  and  renovate  her 
strength.  She  is  now  in  the  midst  of  friends  whom  she  has 
knowp  and  loved  for  many  years,  and  surrounded  by  scenes 
connected  with  many  of  her  earliest  remembrances.  Farewell, 
ny  dear  madam  I  Please  give  my  love  to  your  dear  littie 
niece ;  and  should  you  have  the  leisure  and  inclination  to  an- 
swer this,  believe  me  your  letter  will  be  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  your 

Highly  obliged  littie  friend, 

M.  M.  Datidsok. 

llin  CATHKBnni  Skdowxok. 
August,  1886. 

The  travellers  returned  to  Ruremont  in  September.    The 
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tour  had  been  of  service  to  Margaret,  and  she  endeaiond  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  quite  welL  J£  asked  about  her 
health,  her  reply  was,  that  ^  If  her  friends  did  not  tell  her  she 
was  ill,  she  should  not,  from  her  own  feelings,  suspect  it" 
I?hat  she  was,  notwithstanding,  dubious  on  this  subject,  was 
evident  from  her  avoiding  to  speak  about  it,  and  from  the  un- 
easiness she  manifested  when  it  was  alluded  to.  It  was  sdll 
more  evident  from  the  change  that  took  place  in  her  habiti 
and  pursuits ;  she  tacitly  adopted  the  course  of  conduct  thtt 
had  repeatedly  and  anxiously,  but  too  often  vainly,  been  urged 
by  her  mother,  as  calculated  to  allay  the  morbid  irritability  of 
her  system.  She  gave  up  her  studies,  rarely  indulged  io  vrit* 
ing  or  drawing,  and  contented  herself  with  light  reading,  with 
playing  a  few  simple  airs  on  the  piano,  and  with  any  other 
trivial  mode  of  passing  away  the  time.  The  want  of  her  favor 
ite  occupations,  however,  soon  made  the  hours  move  heavHj 
with  her.  Above  all  things,  she  missed  the  exacting  exercise  of 
the  pen,  against  which  she  had  been  especially  warned.  Her 
mother  observed  the  listlessness  and  melancholy  that  were 
stealing  over  her,  and  hoped  a  change  of  scene  might  banish 
them.  The  airs  from  the  river,  too,  had  been  pronounced 
unfavorable  to  her  health ;  the  family,  therefore,  removed  tD 
town.  The  change  of  residence,  however,  did  not  produce  the 
desired  effect  She  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
herself,  and  with  the  life  of  idleness,  as  she  considered  it,  thit 
she  was  leading ;  but  still  she  had  resolved  to  give  the  [de- 
scribed system  a  thorough  trial.  A  new  source  of  solicitude  wti 
now  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  her  anxious  mother,  who  read 
in  her  mournfully  quiet  manner  and  submissive  silence  the  pain- 
ful effects  of  compliance  with  her  advice.  There  was  not  t 
murmur,  however,  from  the  lips  of  Margaret,  to  give  rise  to 
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this  solicitude ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  she  caught  her 
mother's  eye  fixed  anxiously  and  inquiringly  on  her,  she  would 
turn  away  and  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

Six  months  had  passed  in  this  inactive  manner.  ^  She  was 
seated  one  day  by  my  side,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  ^  weary  and 
restless,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do  with  herself,  when, 
marking  the  traces  of  grief  upon  my  face,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and,  kissing  me,  exclaimed,  'My  dear,  dear 
mother!'  'What  is  it  affects  you  now,  my  child?'  'Oh, 
I  know  you  are  longing  for  something  from  my  pen  I '  I  saw 
the  secret  craving  of  the  spirit  that  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion. 
'  I  do,  indeed,  my  dear,  delight  in  the  effusions  from  your  pen, 
but  the  exertion  will  injure  you.'  '  Manmia,  I  must  write  /  I 
can  hold  out  no  longer !  I  will  return  to  my  pen,  my  pencil, 
and  my  books,  and  shall  again  be  happy  I '  I  pressed  her  to 
my  bosom,  and  cautioned  her  to  remember  she  was  feeble. 
*  Mother,'  exclaimed  she,  '  I  am  well  I  I  wish  you  were  only 
as  well  as  I  am  I '" 

The  heart  of  the  mother  was  not  proof  against  these  appeals; 
indeed  she  had  almost  as  much  need  of  self-denial  on  this  sub- 
ject as  her  child,  so  much  did  she  delight  in  these  early  blos- 
somings of  her  talent  Margaret  was  again  left  to  her  own 
impulses.  All  the  frivolous  expedients  for  what  is  usually 
termed  hiJUng  time  were  discarded  by  her  with  contempt ;  her 
studies  were  resumed ;  in  the  sacred  writings  and  in  the  pages 
of  history  she  sought  fitting  aliment  for  her  mind,  half  fam- 
ished by  its  long  abstinence;  her  poetical  vein  again  burst 
forth,  and  the  following  lines,  written  at  the  time,  show  the 
excitement  and  elevation  of  her  feelings :  — 
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SABTH. 

Eabth!  thoa  hast oauglit  to MtkQf 

The  cravings  of  unmortal  mind! 
Earth!  thou  bast  nothing  pure  and  h{^ 

Hie  soaring,  struggling  soul  to  bind. 

Impatfent  of  its  long  delay. 
The  pinioned  spirit  &in  would  roam. 

And  leave  this  cmmbling  house  of  elajr, 
To  seek,  above,  its  own  bright  home! 

Tlie  spirit,  — *t  is  a  spark  of  light 
Struck  from  our  God*s  eternal  throne, 

Which  pierces  through  these  clouds  of  Bigkl» 
And  longs  to  shine  where  once  it  shona! 

Earth!  there  will  come  an  awful  day. 
When  thou  shalt  crumble  into  naught; 

When  thou  shalt  melt  beneath  that  ray 
From  whence  thy  splendors  first  were  eauglt 

Quenched  in  the  glories  of  its  God, 
Ton  burning  lamp  shall  then  ex|ure; 

And  flames,  from  hcaven*8  own  altar  sent. 
Shall  light  the  great  funereal  pyre. 

Tes,  thou  must  die  I  and  yon  pure  depths 
Back  fVom  thy  darkened  brow  shall  roll; 

But  never  can  the  tyrant  Death 
Arrest  this  feeble,  trusting  soul. 

When  that  great  Voice,  which  formed  thee  fin^ 
Shall  tell,  surrounding  world,  thy  doom, 

Then  the  pure  soul,  enchained  by  thee, 
Shall  rise  triumphant  o*er  thy  tomb. 

Then  on,  stni  on,  the  unfettered  mind 
Through  realms  of  endless  space  shall  1^| 

No  earth  to  dim,  no  chain  to  bind, 
Too  pure  to  sin,  too  great  to  die. 
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Iftrtii!  thoo  hast  nangbt  to  ntiiQr 

The  cimviogs  of  immortal  mind  I 
Earth !  thoa  hast  nothing  pure  or  hi^ 

The  soaring,  struggling  soul  to  bind. 

Tet  is  this  neveMjing  ray 

Cani^t  in  thj  cold,  delusive  snares, 
Cased  in  a  cell  of  mouldering  clay, 

And  bowed  by  woes,  and  pain,  and  caieal 

Oh  I  how  mysterious  is  the  bond 

Which  blends  the  earthly  with  the  pore, 
And  mingles  that  which  death  may  blight 

With  tl^at  which  ever  must  endure  I 

Arise,  my  soul,  from  all  below,* 

And  gaze  npon  thy  destined  home, 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  the  throne  of  God* 

Where  sin  and  care  can  never  come. 

• 

Prepare  thee  fbr  a  state  of  bliss, 

Undonded  by  this  mortal  veil, 
Where  thou  shalt  see  thy  Maker's  face, 

And  dews  from  heaven's  own  air  inhale. 

How  sadly  do  the  sins  of  earth 
De&ce  thy  purity  and  light,  ^ 

That  thus,  while  gazing  at  thyself. 
Thou  shrink'st  in  horror  at  the  sight. 

Compound  of  weakness  and  of  strength. 

Mighty,  yet  ignorant  of  thy  power  I 
Loftier  than  earth,  or  air,  or  sea, 

Yet  meaner  than  the  lowliest  floweri 

Soaring  towards  heaven,  yet  clinging  still 

To  earth,  by  many  a  purer  tie  \ 
Longing  to  breathe  a  tender  air, 

Yet  fearing,  trembling  thus  to  die! 

She  was  soon  all  cheerfiilness  and  enjoyment    Her  pen  and 
r  pencil  were  frequently  in  her  hand ;  she  occupied  herself 
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■Iso  with  her  needle  in  embroideiy  on  GUivas,  and  other 
fiuicT  work.    Hope  brightened  with  the  exhihira&m  of  her 
spirits.    "*!  now  walk  and  ride,  eat  and  sleep  as  usual,"  she 
obscncs  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend,  **  and  although  not  well, 
have  strong  hopes  that  the  opening  spring,  which  renovates 
the  flowers,  and  fields,  and  streams,  will  revive  my  enfeebled 
frame,  and  restore  me  to  my  wonted  health.**    In  these  moods 
slie  was  the  life  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  these  moods  were 
frequent  and  long.     And  here  we  would  observe,  that  though 
these  memoirs,  which  are  furnished  principally  ftom  the  recot 
lections  of  an  afflicted  mother,  may  too  oflen  represent  this 
gifled  little  being  as  a  feeble  invalid  struggling  with  mortality, 
yet  in  truth  her  lifb,  though  a  brief^  was  a  bright  and  happy  one. 
At  times  she  was  full  of  playful  and  innocent  gayety  ;  at  others 
ofintense  mental  exaltation;  and  it  was  the  very  intensity  of 
lier  enjoyment  that  made  her  so  often  indulge  in  those  poetic 
paroxysms,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  filled 
her  mother  with  alarm.    A  few  weeks  of  tliis  intellectual  ex- 
citement was  fqllowed  by  another  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  lungs,  and  a  long  interval  of  extreme  debility.     The  suc- 
ceeding winter  was  one  of  vicissitude.     She  had  several  at- 
tacks of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  which  evidently  alarmed  her 
at  the  time,  though  she  said  nothing,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
press all  manifestation  of  her  feelings.     If  taken  suddenly,  she 
instantly  resorted  to  the  sofa,  and,  by  a  strong  effort,  strove  to 
suppress  every  emotion.     With  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  com 
pressed,  and  her  thin  pale  hand  resting  in  that  of  her  anxious 
mother,  she  seemed  to  be  waiting  the  issue.    Not  a  murmur 
would  escape  her  lips,  nor  did  she  ever  complain  of  pain. 
She  would  oflen  say,  by  way  of  consolation,  to  her  mother, 
"  Mamma,  I  am  highly  &vored.    I  hardly  know  what  b  meant 
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by  pain.  I  am  sure  I  never,  to  my  recollection,  have  felt  it" 
Tlie  moment  she  was  able  to  sit  up,  after  one  of  these  alarm- 
ing attacks,  every  vestige  of  a  sick-chamber  must  be  removed 
No  medicine,  no  cap,  no  bed-gown,  no  loose  wrapper  must 
be  in  sight  Her  beautiful  dark  hair  must  be  parted  on  her 
broad,  high  forehead,  her  dress  arranged  with  the  same  care 
and  neatness  as  when  in  perfect  health ;  indeed  she  studied  to 
banish  from  her  appearance  all  that  might  remind  her  friends 
that  her  health  was  impaired,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive  the 
idea  from  her  own  thoughts.  Her  reply  to  every  inquiry  about 
her  health  was,  '^  Well,  quite  well ;  or  at  least  /  feel  so,  though 
mother  continues  to  treat  me  as  an  invalid.  True  I  have  a 
cold,  attended  by  a  cough,  that  is  not  willing  to  leave  me ;  but 
when  the  spring  returns,  with  its  mild  air  and  sweet  blossoms, 
I  think  this  cough,  which  alarms  mother  so  much,  will  leave 
me." 

She  had,  indeed,  a  strong  dedre  to  live ;  and  the  cause  of 
that  desire  is  indicative  of  her  character.  With  all  her  retir- 
ing modesty,  she  had  an  ardent  desire  for  literary  distinction. 
The  example  of  hei  sister  Lucretia  was  incessantly  before  her ; 
she  was  her  leading  star,  and  her  whole  soul  was  but  to  emu- 
late her  soarings  into  the  pure  regions  of  poetry.  Her  appre- 
hensions were  that  she  might  be  cut  off  in  the  immaturity  of 
her  powers.  A  ample,  but  most  touching  ejaculation,  betrayed 
this  feeling,  as,  when  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  one  of  those  alarming 
paroxysms  of  her  malady,  she  turned  her  eyes,  full  of  mourn- 
ful sweetness,  upon  her  mother,  and,  in  a  low,  subdued  voice, 
exclaimed,  ^  Oh  I  my  dear,  dear  mother  I  I  am  so  young  !  ** 

We  have  said  that  the  example  of  her  sister  Lucretia  was 

incessantly  before  her,  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  it 

than  in  the  following  lines,  written  at  this  time,  which  breathe 
n  10 
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the  heavenly  aspirations  of  her  pure  young  ^niit,  b  it: 
to  us,  quite  unearthly.  We  may  have  read  poetiy  more 
fidally  perfect  in  its  structure,  but  never  any  more  tn 
vine  in  its  inspiration. 

TO  MY  SISTER  LUCRETU. 

Mr  sister  I    With  that  thrilliog  word 
What  thoogfats  unnambered  wildly  spring  I 

What  echoes  in  n^  heart  are  stirred, 
While  thus  I  touch  the  trembling  stringl 

M/  sister!  ere  this  jrouthfol  mind 

Could  feel  the  value  of  thine  own; 
Ere  this  infkntine  heart  could  bind. 

In  its  deep  cell,  one  look,  one  tone. 

To  glide  along  on  memory*8  stream, 
And  bring  back  thrilling  thoughts  of  theo ; 

Ere  I  knew  aught  but  chiIdhood*8  dream. 
Thy  soul  had  struggled,  and  was  free! 

Mj  sister!  with  this  mortal  eye 

I  ne*er  shall  see  thy  form  again ; 
And  never  shall  this  mortal  car 

Drink  in  the  sweetness  of  thy  strain! 

Yet  fimcy  wild  and  glowing  love 

Reveal  thee  to  n^  q[urit*8  view, 
Enwreathed  with  graces  ftom  above. 

And  decked  in  heaven*s  own  fiuleieas  has. 

Tl^  glance  of  pore  serai^iic  light 
Sheds  o*er  my  heart  its  soft*ning  r^; 

Thy  pinions  guard  my  eonch  by  night. 
And  hover  o*er  my  path  by  day. 

I  cannot  weep  that  thoa  art  fled; 

Fer  ever  blends  my  sonl  with  thiM« 
SMh  tho^t,  by  paw  iapnlse  ls< 

bmriBffoato 
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Tl^  gUnoe  unfolds  my  heart  dliMiti^ 

And  lajrs  its  inmost  recess  h^n ; 
Thjr  voice  a  hetvenly  calm  imparts, 

And  soothes  each  wilder  passion  thera. 

I  hear  thee  in  the  summer  breeze, 

See  thee  in  all  that  *s  pure  or  fair; 
Thy  whisper  in  the  murmuring  trees, 

Thy  breath,  thy  spirit  everywhere. 

Thme  ^es,  which  watch  when  mortals  slstp^ 

Cast  o*er  my  dreams  a  radiant  hue; 
Thy  tears,  **  such  tears  as  angels  weep,** 

Fall  nightly  with  the  glistening  dew. 

Thy  fingers  wake  my  youthftil  lyre. 

And  teach  its  softer  strains  to  flow; 
Thy  spirit  checks  each  vain  desire. 

And  gilds  the  low*ring  brow  of  woe. 

When  hncf  wings  her  upward  flight 

On  through  the  viewless  realms  of  aii^ 
Clothed  in  its  robe  of  matchless  light, 

I  view  thy  ransomed  spirit  there  I 

Far  from  her  wild  delusive  dreams, 

It  leads  my  raptured  soul  awi^. 
Where  the  pure  fount  of  glory  streams. 

And  saints  live  on  through  endless  diqr. 

When  the  dim  lamp  of  ftiture  yean 

Sheds  o*er  my  path  its  glimmering 
First  in  the  view  thy  form  appears, 

Hy  dster,  and  my  guardian  saint! 

Thongemof  li^tl  my  leading  star! 

What  thou  hast  been,  I  strive  to  bai 
When  from  the  path  I  wander  fkr, 

Oh,  torn  thy  guiding  beam  on  ma. 

Teaeb  asa  ta  fill  thy  plaea  below, 
TWt  I  aqr  dwatt  with  Ifasa  ahova; 
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T»  lootlM,  Bkt  thee,  a  nolbtf't  vt% 
And  prove,  lik«  thine,  a  rirtwii 


Thoa  ivert  unfit  to  dwell  with  d^r* 
For  dn  too  pore,  for  eerth  too  bci^^l 

And  Deetli,  wlio  celled  tliee  henee  ewiqr 
Placed  on  hit  hrow  a  gem  of  UgfaftI 

A  gem,  whose  brilliant  glow  it  flhed 
Bejrond  the  ocean*i  twelUng  wave 

Which  gildt  the  memoiy  of  the  dead. 
And  poui  iU  radiance  on  thj  grav* 

When  Dej  hath  left  hit  glowing  ear, 
And  EYenlng  qNreadt  her  robe  of  lowt 

When  worldt,  like  traTelleri  ftom  afri^ 
Meet  in  the  azure  fleldt  abore; 

When  all  it  still,  and  Fancy*!  realm  ] 

It  opening  to  the  eager  view. 
Mine  eye  Aill  oft,  in  search  of  thee, 

Boamt  o*er  that  vast  ezpante  of  blna 

I  know  that  here  thy  harp  is  mute. 
And  quenched  the  bright  poetic  fire, 

Tet  still  I  bend  my  ear,  to  catch 
The  hymnings  of  thy  seraph  lytt. 

Oh!  if  this  partial  converse  now 
So  joyous  to  my  heart  can  be. 

How  must  the  streams  of  raptnre  flow 
When  both  are  chainless,  both  are  free  1 

When  borne  from  earth  for  evermore, 

Our  souls  in  sacred  Joy  unite. 
At  God't  almighty  throne  adore, 

And  bathe  in  beams  of  endless  light! 

Away,  away,  ecstatic  dream ! 

I  must  not,  dare  not  dwell  on  thee; 
My  soul,  immersed  in  life's  dark  itieaa. 

Is  te*  too  eerth\y  to  be  ftae. 
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Though  hfloren's  bright  portal  were  imcloeed, 

And  angels  wooed  me  finom  on  high, 
Too  mnch  I  fear  my  shrinking  soul 

Would  cast  on  earth  its  longing  eye. 

Teach  me  to  fill  thy  place  below, 

That  I  may  dwell  with  thee  above; 
To  soothe,  like  thee,  a  mother*s  woe. 

And  prove,  like  thee,  a  sister*8  love. 

It  was  probably  this  trembling  solicitude  about  the  duration 
of  her  existence,  that  made  her  so  anxious,  about  this  time>  to 
employ  every  interval  of  her  precarious  health  in  the  cultiva« 
tion  of  her  mental  powers.  Certain  it  is,  during  the  winter, 
checkered  as  it  was  with  repeated  fits  of  indisposition,  she 
applied  herself  to  historical  and  other  studies  with  an  ardor 
that  often  made  her  mother  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

The  following  letters  to  a  young  female  friend  were  written 
during  one  of  these  intervals: — 

*•  Nbw  Toek,  FOnuny  96, 1887. 

**  NoTWiTHSTANDiMO  all  the  dangers  which  might  have  be- 
fallen your  letter,  my  dear  Henrietta,  it  arrived  safely  at  its 
resting-place,  and  is  now  lying  open  before  me,  as  I  am  quietly 
«tting,  this  chill  February  morning,  to  inform  you  of  its  safe 
arrival.  I  find  I  was  not  mistaken  in  believing  you  too  kind 
to  be  displeased  at  my  remissness;  and  I  now  hope  that 
through  our  continued  intercourse  neither  will  have  cause  to 
complain  of  the  other's  negligence. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  willing  to  assign  every  rea« 
son  but  that  of  forgetfulness  for  a  friend's  silence.  Knowing 
how  often  I  am  obliged  to  claim  this  indulgence  for  myself, 
and  how  often  ill  health  prevents  me  from  writing  to  those  I 
loYe»  I  am  the  more  ready  to  frame  apologies  for  others ;  in 
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deed  I  think  this  spirit  of  charitff  (if  fo  I  mmy  call  it)  is  necei- 
Bary  to  the  happiuess  of  correspondents,  and  as  I  am  sore  yoo 
possess  it,  I  trust  we  shall  both  glide  quietly  along  without  any 
of  those  little yar«  which  so  often  interrupt  the  purest  ^end- 
ships.     And  now  that  my  dissertation  on  letter-writing  is  at  an 
end,  I  must  proceed  to  inform  you  of  what  I  fear  will  be  a 
disappointment,  as  it  breaks  away  all  those  s?reet  anticipations     j 
expressed  in  your  affectionate  letter.     Father  has  concluded 
that  we  shall  not  return  to  Plattsburg  next  spring,  as  he  had     \ 
once  intended ;  he  fears  the  effects  of  the  cold  winds  of  Lake 
Giamplain  upon  mother  and  myself,  who  are  both  delicate; 
and  as  we  have  so  many  dear  friends  in  and  about  the  city,  a 
nearer  location  would  be  pleasanter  to  us  and  to  them.    We 
now  tliink  seriously  of  retuniing  to  Ballston,  that  beautiful 
little  village  where  we  have  already  spent  two  delightfVd  years; 
and  though  in  this  case  I  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  visiting 
my  dear  *  old  home '  and  my  dear  young  friend^  hope  points  to 
the  hour  when  you  may  become  my  guest,  and  where  the 
charms  of  novelty  will  in  some  degree  repay  us  for  the  delight 
All  associations  and  remembrances  we  had  hoped  to  enjoy. 
But  I  cannot  help  now  and  then  casting  a  backward  glance 
upon  the  beautiful  scenes  you  describe,  and  wishing  myself 
with  you.    A  philosopher  would  say,  *  Since  you  cannot  enjoy 
what  you  desire,  turn  to  the  pleasures  you  may  possess,  and  ' 
seek  in  them  consolation  for  what  you  have  lost ; '  but  I  am 

no  philosopher 

^'I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  question  about  Mrs.  Re- 
mans. I  have  read  several  lives  of  this  distinguished  poetess, 
by  different  authors,  and  in  all  of  them  find  something  new 
to  admire  in  her  character  and  venerate  in  her  genius  1  She 
was  a  woman  of  deep  feeling,  lively  fancy,  and  acute  sen&i* 
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idities ;  so  acute,  indeed,  as  to  have  ibnned  her  chief  onhap* 
|nies8  through  life.  She  mingles  her  own  feelings  with  her 
poems  so  well,  that  in  reading  them  you  read  ker  character. 
3ut  there  is  one  thing  I  have  often  remarked :  the  mind  soon 
irearies  in  perusing  many  of  her  pieces  at  omce.  She  expresses 
those  sweet  sentiments  so  often,  and  introduces  the  same 
stream  of  heautiful  ideas  so  constantly,  that  they  sometimes 
degenerate  into  monotony.  I  know  of  no  higher  treat  than 
to  read  a  few  of  her  best  productions,  and  comment  upon  and 
feel  their  beauties ;  but  perusing  her  volume  is  to  me  like  Ibt- 
ening  to  a  strain  of  sweet  music  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
until  it  becomes  so  familiar  to  the  ear,  that  it  loses  the  charm 
of  varie^. 

**•  Now,  dear  H.,  is  not  this  presumpfion  in  me,  to  criticize 
so  exquisite  an  author  ?  But  you  desired  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  without  reserve. 

^  You  desire  me  to  send  you  an  original  poem  for  your« 
self.  Now,  my  dear  Hetty,  this  is  something  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  do  for  any  of  my  friends,  writing  being  sup* 
posed  quite  injurious  to  persons  with  weak  lungs.  And  I 
have  still  another  reason.  You  say  the  effect  of  conveying 
feelings  from  the  heart  and  recording  them  upon  paper,  seems 
to  deprive  them  of  half  their  warmth  and  ardor!  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  would  not  the  effect  of  forming  them  into 
verse  seem  to  render  them  still  less  sincere?  Is  not  plain 
prose,  as  it  slides  rapidly  from  the  pen,  more  apt  to  speak  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  than  when  an  hour  or  two  is  spent  in 
giving  them  rhyme  and  measure  and  all  the  attributes  of 
poetry?'* 
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TO    THE   SAJn. 

•^  Nbw  Tobk,  AprU  %  UH. 

^  Adout  an  hour  since,  my  dear  Henrietta,  I  received  yoof 
token  of  remembrance,  and  commenced  my  answer  with  an   ^ 
act  of  obedience  to  your  sovereign  will ;  but  I  fear  you  will 
rcpont  when  too  late,  and  while  nodding  over  the  closely  init- 
tcL  sheet,  and  peering  impatiently  into  each  crowded  coraei^ 
you  will  secretly  wish  you  had  allowed  my  pen  to  commence 
its  operations  at  a  more  respectful  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  page.     However,  the  request  was  your  own ;  I  obey  Kb 
an  obedient  friend,  and  you  must  abide  the  consequences  of 
your  rash  demand.     Should  the  first  glance  at  my  weU-fiQel 
sheet  be  followed  by  a  yaum^  or  its  last  word  be  welcomei 
with  a* smile,  you  must  blame  your  own  imprudence  in  briDg* 
ing  down  upon  your  luckless  head  the  accumulated  nothiugs 
of  a  scribbler  like  myself.     It  is  indeed  true  that  we  shall 
not  return  to  Plattsburg ;  and  much  as  I  long  to  revisit  the 
home  of  my  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, I  shall  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  in  realitj, 
though  fancy,  unshackled  by  earth,  shall  direct  her  pinioos  to 
the  north,  and  linger,  delighted,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the   Champlain !     Methinks  I   hear  you   exclaim,   with  im* 
patience,  ^ Fancy !  what  is  it?    I  long  for  something  more 
substantial.'     So  do  I,  ma  cherCy  but  since  I  cannot  hope  to 
behold  my  dear  native  village  and  its  dear  inhabitants,  ¥rith 
other  eyes  than  those  of  fancy,  I  will  e'en  employ  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.    You  may  be  sure  we  do  not  prefer  the 
confined  and  murky  atmosphere  of  the* city  to  ihe  pure  and 
health-giving  breezes  of  the  country;  far  from  it  —  we  are 
already  preparing  to  remove,  as  soon  as  the  mild  influence 
3f  spring  has  prevailed  over  the  chilling  blasts  which  we  still 
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hear  whistling  around  us ;  and  gladly  shall  we  welcome  the 
day  that  will  release  us  from  our  bondage.  But  there  is  some 
drawback  to  every  pleasure  —  some  bitter  drop  in  almost 
every  cup  of  enjoyment ;  and  we  shall  taste  this  most  keenly 
when  we  bid  farewell  to  the  delightful  circle  of  friends  who 
have  cheered  us  during  the  solitude  and  confinement  of  this 
dreary  winter.  The  New  York  air,,  so  fiir  from  agreeing 
with  us,  has  deprived  us  of  every  enjoyment  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  walls,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  leave 
those  friends  who  have  taught  us  to  forget  the  privations  of 
ill  health  in  the  pleasure  of  their  society.  We  have  chosen 
Ballston  for  our  temporary  home,  from  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  oflener  there  than  we  could  in  a  secluded  town,  and 
because  pure  ur,  medicinal  waters,  and  good  society  have  all 
combined  to  render  it  a  delightful  country  residence ;  yet,  with 
all  these  advantages,  is  can  never  possess  half  the  charms 
of  my  dear  old  home  I 

''That  detr  old  home,  where  passed  my  chHdish  yean, 
When  fond  affection  wiped  my  in&nt  tears! 
Where  first  I  learned  from  whence  mj  blessings  cama. 
And  lisped,  in  faltering  tones,  a  mother^  name ! 

**That  dear  old  home^  where  memoiy  fondly  dings, 
Where  eager  fancy  spreads  her  soaring  wings; 
Aionnd  whose  scenes  my  thoughts  delight  to  stn^, 
And  pass  the  hoars  in  pleasing  dreams  away  1 

**  Oh,  shall  I  ne'er  behold  thy  waves  again, 
Ify  native  lake,  my  beautiful  Champlain  ? 
Shall  I  no  more  above  thy  ripples  bend 
In  tweet  communion  with  my  childhood's  friend? 

**  Shall  I  no  more  behold  thy  rolling  wave, 
The  patriot's  craddle,  and  the  warrior's  graFe? 
10*  p 
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Thy  monntains,  tinged  with  dayligfat't 
Thy  islets,  mirrored  in  the  stream  bdow? 

**Back!  back!  — thonjTTf sen/, robed  in  diadomOe^ 
And  rise,  thoa  past,  before  my  nptared  eye ! 
Fancy  shall  gild  the  iVowning  lapse  between. 
And  MemoTy^s  hand  shall  ftaiat  the  glowing  seenel 

**  Lo!  how  the  view  beneath  her  pendl  grows! 
The  flow*ret  blooms,  the  winding  streamlet  flows; 
With  former  firiends  I  trace  my  fbotstept  o*er. 
And  muse,  delighted,  on  my  own  green  shoro! 

**Ala8!  it  fiides->the  faiiy  dream  is  past! 
DissolTed  the  veO  by  sportive  Fancy  cast 
Oh,  why  should  thus  our  brightest  dreams  depart. 
And  scenes  Olusive  cheat  the  longing  heart? 

**  Wherever  through  future  life  my  steps  may  roam, 
I  ne*er  shall  find  a  spot  like  thee,  my  home; 
With  all  my  joys  the  thought  of  thee  shall  blend. 
And,  joined  with  thee,  shall  rise  my  childhood's  fnead. 

^'  Mother  is  most  truly  alive  to  all  these  feelings.  Doriog 
our  first  year  in  New  York  we  were  living  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  at  one  of  the  loveliest  situations  in  the  world !  I 
Uiink  1  have  seldom  seen  a  sweeter  spot;  but  all  its  beautiei 
could  not  divert  her  thoughts  from  our  own  dear  honUj  smd 
despite  the  superior  advantages  we  there  enjoyed,  she  vepi 
to  enjoy  it  again.  But  enough  of  this  ;  if  I  suffer  my  fancT 
to  dwell  longer  upon  these  loved  scenes,  I  shall  scribble  orer 
my  whole  sheet,  and,  leaving  out  what  I  most  wish  to  saj, 
fill  it  with  nothing  but  ^  Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  honie!' 
as  the  song  goes.  .  •  •  • 

«Jmc1S7. 

''Now  for  the  mighty  theme  upon  which  I  scarcely  dire 
to  dwell,  —  my  visit  to  Plattsbui^ !  Yes,  my  dear  H^  I  do 
think,  or  rathei  1  do  ^op€^  that  such  a  time  may  come  wbea 
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I  can  at  least  spend  a  week  with  you.  I  dare  not  hope  for 
a  longer  time,  for  I  know  I  shall  be  disappointed.  About 
the  middle  of  this  month  brother  graduates,  and  will  leave 
West  Point  for  home.  He  intends  to  visit  Plattsburg,  and 
it  will  take  much  to  wean  me  from  my  favorite  plan  of  ac- 
companying him.  Ilowever,  all  is  uncertain,  —  I  must  not 
tliink  of  it  too  much,  —  but  if  I  do  come,  it  will  be  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  still  greater  pleasure.  We  are  now  delight- 
fully situated.  Can  you  not  return  with  me,  and  make  me 
a  visit?  What  joy  is  like  the  joy  of  anticipation?  What 
pleasure  like  those  we  look  forward  to,  through  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  and  dwell  upon  as  some  bright  land  that  we  shall 
inhabit  when  the  present  shall  have  become  the  past  f  I  have 
heard  it  observed  that  it  was  foolish  to  anticipate  —  that  it 
was  only  increasing  the  pangs  of  disappointment  Not  so ; 
do  we  not,  in  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  acknowledge  to  our- 
selves  a  fear,  a  doubt,  an  expectation  of  disappointment? 
Shall  we  lose  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  because  evil 
may  come  in  future  ?  No,  no  —  if  anticipation  was  not  meant 
for  a  solace,  an  alleviation  of  the  sorrows  of  life,  would  it 
have  been  so  strongly  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  the  great 
Director  of  all  our  passions?  No  —  it  is  too  precious!  I 
would  give  up  half  the  reality  of  joy  for  the  sweet  anticipa- 
tion. Stop  —  I  have  gone  too  far  —  for  indeed  I  could  not 
resign  my  visit  to  you,  though  I  might  hope  and  anticipate 
for  years ! 

*^  Just  as  I  had  written  the  above,  father  interrupted  me 
with  an  invitation  to  ride.  We  have  just  returned  from  a 
long,  delightful  drive.  Though  Ballston  cannot  compare  with 
Plattsburg  for  its  rich  and  varied  scenery,  still  there  are 
romantic  woods  and  shady  paths  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
the  true  lover  of  Nature. 
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^  So  joa  do  have  the  Mue$j  di  ?  I  had  almost  said  I  wm 
glad  of  it;  but  that  would  be  too  cruel — I  will  onlj  nj, 
one  does  not  like  to  be  alone,  oir  in  anything  angular,  and 
I  too,  once  in  a  while,  receive  a  visit  from  these  provokiiig 
imps  —  are  tbey  not?  Tou  should  not  have  blamed  Scott 
only,  (excuse  me,)  but  yourself,  for  selecting  such  a  book  to 
chase  away  mei;i!K:holy. 

^  You  ask  me  if  I  remember  those  itory-idUng  days  ?  In- 
deed I  do,  and  nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  ^ 
recollection  of  those  happy  hours!  If  my  memory  could 
only  retain  the  particulars  of  my  last  story,  gladly  would  I 
resume  and  continue  it  when  I  meet  you  again.  1  wifl  eise 
your  heart  of  its  fear  for  mine — your  scolding  did  not  breik 
it  My  dear  H^  it  is  not  made  of  such  brittle  materials  as 
to  crack  for  a  trifle.  No,  no !  It  would  be  ^  more  prudent 
to  save  it  entire  for  some  greater  occasion,  and  then  nub 
the  crash  as  loud  as  possible  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  Oh,  non- 
sensical nonsense  I    Well  — 

*  The  greatest  and  the  wisest  men 
WUl  fool  a  little  now  and  then.* 

But  I  believe  I  will  not  add  another  word,  lest  my  pen  should 
slide  off  into  some  new  absurdity."* 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1837,  the  family  left  New  York  for 
Ballston.  They  had  scarce  reached  there  when  Mrs.  David- 
son had  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  con- 
fined her  to  her  bed,  and  rendered  her  helpless  as  an  infant 
It  was  Margaret's  turn  now  to  play  the  nurse,  which  she  did 
with  the  most  tender  assiduity.  The  paroxysms  of  her 
mothci^s  complaint  were  at  first  really  alarming,  as  mi\jbe 
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Dg  extract  of  a  letter  from  Margaret  to 


^  We  at  first  thought  she  would  never  revive.  It  was  indeed 
a  dreadAil  hour,  my  dear  madam  —  a  sad  trial  for  poor  father 
and  myself  to  watch,  as  we  supposed,  the  last  agonies  of  one 
so  beloved  as  my  dear  mother!  But  the  cloud  has  passed 
by,  and  ray  heart,  relieved  from  its  burden,  is  filled,  almost 
to  overflowing,  with  gratitude  and  joy.  After  a  few  hours 
of  dreadful  suspense,  reaction  took  place,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  slowly  and  steadily  improving.  In  a  few  days,  I 
hope,  she  will  be. able  to  ride,  and  breathe  some  of  this  de- 
lightful air,  which  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  and  restore  her. 
My  own  health  has  improved  astonishingly  since  my  coming 
here.  I  walk,  and  ride,  and  exercise  as  much  as  possible 
IB  the  open   air,  and  find  it  of  great  service  to  me.    Oh, 

bow  much  I  hope  to  see  you  here ! Do,  if  possible, 

try  the  Ballston  air  once  more.  It  has  been  useful  to  you 
once,  it  might  be  still  more  so  now.  You  will  find  warm 
hearts  to  welcome  you,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  your  visit  pleasant  to  you.  The  country  does  indeed 
look  beautiful!  The  woods  are  teeming  with  wild  flowers, 
and  the  air  is  full  of  melody.  The  soft,  wild  warbling  of  the 
birds  is  far  more  sweet  to  me  than  the  most  labored  per« 
fornmnces  of  art ;  they  may  weary  by  repetition,  but  what 
heart  can  resist  the  influence  of  a  lovely  day  ushered  in  by 
the  momine  song  of  those  sweet  carollersi  and  even  to 
sleep,  as  it  were,  by  their  melodious  evening  strain  I     How 

wish  you  could  b^  here  to  enjoy  it  with  me." 

The  summer  of  1837  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  her  fleeting 
existence.   For  some  time  after  the  family  removed  to  Ballston 
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she  was  very  much  confined  to  the  hoase  by  the  iDiieaB  of  bef 
mother,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  female  companion  to  ac- 
company her  abroad.    At  length  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.,  estimable 
and  intimate  friends,  of  a  highly  intellectual  character,  came 
to  the  village.     Their  society  was  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
Margaret     In  company  with  them  she  was  enabled  to  enjoj 
the  healthful  recreations  of  the  coimtry;  to  ramble  in  the 
woods ;  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  of  which  she  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  to  make  excursions  about  the  neighboz^ood; 
while  they  exerted  a  guardian  care  to  prevent  her,  in  her  en- 
tliusiastic  love  for  rural  scenery,  from  exposing  herself  to 
anything  detrimental  to  her  health  and  strength.     She  gave 
herself  up,  for  a  time,  to  these  exhilarating  exercises,  abstain- 
ing from  her  usual  propensity  to  overtask  her  intellect,  for  she 
had  imbibed  the  idea  that  active  habits,  cheerful  recreations^ 
and  a  holiday  frame  of  mind  would  efiTectually  reestablish  her 
health.     As   usual,   in   her  excited  moods,  she  occasionallr 
carried  these  really  healthful  practices  to  excess,  and  would 
often,  says  her  mother,  engage,  with  a  palpitating  heart  and  a 
pulse  beating  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred   and   thirty  in  a 
minute,  in  all  the  exercises  usually  prescribed  to  preserve  health 
in  those  who  are  in  full  possession  of  the  blessing.     She  was 
admonished  of  her  danger  by  several  attacks  upon  her  lungs 
during  the  summer,  but  as  they  were  of  short  duration  she  still 
flattered  herself  that  she  was  getting  well.     There  seemed  to 
be  almost  an  infatuation  in  her  case.     The  exhilaration  of  her 
spirits  was  at  times  so  great  as  almost  to  overpower  her.     Of- 
ten would  she  stand  by  the  window  admiring  a  glorious  sunset, 
until  she  would  be  raised  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy ;  her  eye  would 
kindle ;  a  crimson  glow  would  mount  into  her  cheek,  and  she 
would  indulge  in  some  of  her  reveries  about  the  glories  of 
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heaven  and  the  spirits  of  her  deceased  sisters,  partly  uttering 
her  fancies  aloud,  until  turning  and  catching  her  mother's  eye 
fixed  painfully  upon  her,  she  would  throw  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  sink  exhausted  on  her  bosom. 
The  excitement  over,  she  would  resume  her  calmness,  and  con- 
verse on  general  topics.  Among  her  wriUngs  are  fragments 
hastily  scrawled  down  at  this  time,  showing  the  vague  aspira- 
tions of  her  spirit,  and  her  vain  attempts  to  grasp  those  shadowy 
images  that  sometimes  flit  across  the  poetic  mind. 

**  Oh,  ibr  a  something  more  than  this, 
To  fill  the  void  within  my  breast; 
A  sweet  reality  of  bliss, 
A  something  bright,  bat  onexpressed. 

My  spirit  longs  for  something  higher 
Than  lifers  dull  stream  can  e*er  supply; 

Something  to  feed  this  inward  fire, 
This  spark,  which  never  more  can  die. 

I  *d  hold  companionship  with  all 

Of  pure,  of  noble,  or  divine; 
With  glowing  heart  adoring  fall, 

And  kneel  at  Nature's  sylvan  shrine. 

Ify  soul  is  like  a  broken  lyre, 
Whose  loudest,  sweetest  chord  is  goud\ 

A  note,  half  trembling  on  the  wire— 
A  heart  that  wants  an  echoing  tone. 

When  shall  I  find  this  shadowy  bliss. 

This  shapeless  phantom  of  the  mind? 
This  something  words  can  ne'er  expreie, 

So  vague,  so  faint,  so  undefined? 

Language !  thou  never  canst  portray 

The  fancies  floating  o'er  my  soul! 
Thon  ne'er  canst  chase  the  clouds  awaj 

Whkh  o'er  my  changing  visions  roll  I 
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And  again-— 

**  Oh,  I  hare  gazed  on  ibrms  of  U^it, 
Tin  lifii  Meinsd  ebbing  in  a  teor-^ 
Tin  in  that  fleeting  space  of  tight 
Were  meiged  the  feelings  of  a  jaai; 

And  I  have  heard  tlie  Toioe  of  tong, 

Tin  my  fuU  heart  guehed  wild  and 
And  my  rapt  soul  would  float  along 

Af  if  on  waves  of  melodjr. 

But  while  I  glowed  at  beauty's  glance^ 

I  longed  to  feel  a  deeper  thriU; 
And  while  I  heard  that  dying  strain, 

I  sighed  for  something  sweeter  ttiU. 

I  have  been  happy,  and  my  soul 

Free  from  each  sorrow,  care,  regret; 
Tet  even  in  these  hours  of  bliss 

I  longed  to  find  them  happier  yet. 

Oft  o*er  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
Some  meteor  thought  has  glanced  at  wiU ; 

*T  was  bright  —  but  ever  have  I  sighed 
To  Hod  a  fancy  brighter  still. 

Why  are  these  restless,  vain  desires, 
Which  alwa\'s  grasp  at  something  more, 

To  feed  the  spirit's  hidden  fires, 

Which  bum  unseen  —  unnoticed  soar? 

WeU  might  the  heathen  sage  have  known 

That  earth  must  fail  the  soul  to  bind; 
That  life,  aud  life's  tame  joys,  alone 

Could  never  chain  the  ethereal  mind.** 

The  above,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are  mere  fragmentSi 

unfinished  and  uncorrected,  and  some  of  the  verses  have  a 

"vagueness  incident  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  they  were 

ccived  and  the  haste  with  which  they  were  penned ;  but  is 
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Mheae  loAy,  indefinite  asfuimtions  d  a  young,  half^chooled,  and 
inexperienced  mind,  we  see  the  early  and  impatient  flutteringa 
of  a  poetical  genius,  which,  if  spared,  might  have  soared  to  th^ 
highest  regions. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Sedgwick  during  the  autumn,  she 
speaks  of  her  health  as  having  rapidly  improved.  ^  I  am  no 
longer  afflicted  hy  the  cough,  and  motlier  feels  it  unnecessary 
now  to  speak  to  me  as  being  ill ;  though  my  health  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  very  delicate."  —  "•  And  she  really  did 
appear  better,"  observes  her  mother,  ^  and  even  I,  who  had 
ever  been  nervously  alive  to  every  symptom  of  her  disease, 
was  deluded  by  those  &vorable  appearances,  and  began  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  that  she  might  yet  recover,  when  another  sudden 
attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  convinced  us  of  the  fallacy  of 
our  hopes,  and  warned  us  to  take  every  measure  to  ward  off 
the  severity  of  the  climate  in  the  coming  winter.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held  between  her  Either  and  our  favorite  physician, 
and  the  result  was  that  she  was  to  keep  within  doors.  This 
was  indeed  sad,  but,  after  an  evident  stru^le  with  her  own 
mind,  she  submitted,  with  her  accustomed  good  sense,  to  the 
decree.  All  that  affection  could  suggest  was  done,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  this  seclusion  on  her  spirits."  A  cheerful  room 
was  allotted  to  her,  commanding  an  agreeable  prospect,  and 
communicating,  by  folding  doors,  to  a  commodious  parlor ;  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  apartment  was  regulated  by  a  ther^ 
niometer.  Hither  her  books,  writing-table,  drawing  implements, 
and  fancy  work  were  transported.  When  once  established  in 
these  winter-quarters,  she  became  contented  and  cheerful. 
"  She  read  and  wrote,"  says  her  mother,  "  and  amused  herself 
with  drawing  and  needle-work.  After  spending  as  much  time  as 
I  dare  permit  in  the  more  serious  studies  in  which  she  was  en- 
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gaged,  she  would  unbend  her  mind  with  one  of  Scotf  8  ddigbtful 
novels,  or  play  with  her  kitten  ;  and  at  evening  we  were  usuallj 
joined  by  our  interesting  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  It  is  now  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  me  to  believe  that  she  could  not,  in 
her  state  of  health,  be  happier  or  more  pleasantly  utuated 
She  was  always  charmed  irith  the  conversation  of  Mr.  H-,  and. 
followed  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  philosophy  with  the 
greatest  delight  She  read  Cousin  with  a  high  zest,  and  pro- 
duced an  abstract  from  it  which  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
she  understood  the  principles  there  laid  down ;  after  which  she 
gave  a  complete  analysis  of  the  '  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy/  by  the  same  author.  Her  mind  must  have  been 
deeply  engrossed  by  these  studies,  yet  it  was  not  visible  from 
her  manner.  During  this  short  winter  she  accomplished  what 
to  many  would  have  been  the  labor  of  years,  yet  there  was  no 
haste,  no  flurr}* ;  she  pursued  quietly  her  round  of  occupations, 
always  cheerful.  The  hours  flew  swiflly  by;  not  a  moment 
lagged.  I  think  she  never  spent  a  more  happy  winter  than 
this,  with  all  its  varied  employments." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  her  young 
friends,  gives  an  idea  of  her  course  of  reading  during  the 
winter ;  and  how,  in  her  precocious  mind,  the  playfulness  of  the 
child  mingled  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  woman  :  — 

^  You  ask  me  what  I  am  reading.  Alas !  book-worm  as  I 
am,  it  makes  me  draw  a  long  breath  to  contemplate  the  boob 
I  have  laid  out  for  perusal.     In  the  first  place,  I  am  reading 

*  Condillac's  Ancient  History,'  in  French,  twenty-four  volumes; 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  in  four 
large  volumes.  I  have  not  quite  finbhed  '  Josephus.*  In  my 
moments  of  recreation  I  am  poring  over  Scott's  bewitching 
Hovels.    1  wish  we  could  give  tliem  some  other  name  instead 
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otnovdty  for  they  certainly  should  not  bear  the  same  title  with 
the  thousand  and  one  productions  of  that  class  daily  swarming 
from  the  press.  Do  you  think  they  ought?  So  pure,  so 
pathetic,  so  historical,  and,  above  all,  so  true  to  human  nature ! 
How  beautifully  he  mingles  the  sad  with  the  grotesque,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  opposite  feelings  they  excite  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  each  other.  His  works  can  be  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  every  time  with  a  growing  sense  of  their  beauties. 
Do  you  read  French  ?  If  so,  I  wish  we  could  read  the  same 
works  together.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  at  least, 
and  our  mutual  remarks  might  benefit  each  other.  Supposing 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  my  amusements,  however  trif- 
ling, I  will  venture  to  name  one,  at  the  risk  of  lowering  any 
great  opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  my  wisdom !  A  pet 
kitten!  Yes,  my  dear  Henrietta,  a  sweet  little  creature, 
with  a  graceful  shape,  playful  temper,  white  breast,  and  dear 
little  innocent  eyes,  which  completely  belie  the  reputed  dis- 
position of  a  ecu.  He  is  neither  deceitful,  ferocious,  nor  un- 
grateful, but  is  certainly  the  most  rational  being  for  an  irra- 
tional one,  I  ever  saw.  He  is  now  snugly  lying  in  my  lap, 
watching  every  movement  of  my  pen  with  a  quiet  purr  of 
contentment  Have  you  such  a  pet?  I  wish  you  had,  that 
we  might  both  play  with  them  at  the  same  time,  sunset,  for 
instance,  and  while  so  far  distant,  feel  that  we  were  enjoying 
ourselves  in  the  selfsame  way.  You  ask  what  I  .think  of  ani- 
mal magnetism?  My  dear  Hetty,  I  have  not  troubled  my 
head  about  it  I  hear  of  it  from  every  quarter,  and  mentioned 
so  often  with  contempt,  that  I  have  thought  of  it  only  as  an 
absurdity.  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  the  leading  principle  is 
the  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another ;  there  is  undoubtedly 
such  an  influence,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  but  as  to  throwing 
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one  into  a  magnetic  sleep  —  pvesentiiig  Tisioiis  More  tSuat 
eyes  of  scenes  passing  aiar  ofi^  it  seems  almost  too  ri&oloasl 
Still  it  may  all  be  true !  A  famidred  years  ance,  wliat  woald 
have  been  our  feelings  to  see  what  is  now  here  so  common,  a 
iteam-engine^  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  gliding  akn^  with  tiie 
rapidity  of  thought,  and  carrying  at  its  Hack  ketU  a  train  which 
a  hundred  men  would  fail  to  move.  We  know  not  but  this 
apparent  at>surdity,  this  magnetism,  may  be  a  great  and  myste* 
rious  secret,  which  the  course  of  time  wiU  reveal  and  adapt  to 

important  purposes. THiat  are  you  studying?     Do 

you  play  ?  Do  you  draw  ?.  Please  tell  me  everything.  I  wish 
T  could  form  some  picture  of  you  to  my  mind's  eye.  It  is  so 
tormenting  to  correspond  with  a  dear  fiiend,  and  have  no  like- 
ness of  them  in  our  fancy.  I  remember  everything  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  time  makes  great  changes !  Now  here  comes  my 
saucy  kitten,  and  springs  upon  the  table  before  me  as  if  he 
had  a  perfect  right  there.  *What  do  you  mean,  little  puss? 
Come,  sit  for  your  portrait'  I  hope,  dear  H.,  you  will  fully  ap- 
preciate this  painting,  which  I  consider  as  my  chef-d'auvre,  and 
preserve  it  as  a  faithful  likeness  of  my  inimitable  cat  But  do 
forgive  mc  so  much  nonsense !  But  I  feel  that  to  you  I  can 
rattle  off  anything  that  comes  uppermost  It  is  near  night,  and 
the  sun  is  setting  so  beautifully  after  the  long  storm,  that  I  could 
not  sit  here  much  longer,  even  if  I  had  a  whole  page  to  fill. 
How  splendid  the  moon  liiust  look  on  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Champlaiu  this  night !  Good-bye,  good-b3'e  —  love  to  all  from 
all,  and  believe  me,  now  as  ever, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

**  Margabet.*' 

The  following  passages  from  her  mother's  memorandums 
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touch  upon  matters  of  more  solemn  interest,  which  occasionall  j 
occupied  her  young  mind :  — 

^  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  summer  her  mind  had 
dwelt  much  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Much  of  her  time 
was  devoted  to  serious  reflection,  self-examination,  and  prayer. 
But  she  evidently  shunned  all  conversation  upon  the  subject 
It  was  a  theme  she  had  always  conversed  upon  with  pleasure 
until  now.  This  not  only  surprised  but  pained  me.  I  was  a 
silent  but  close  and  anxious  observer  of  the  operations  of  her 
mind,  and  saw  that,  with  all  her  apparent  cheerfulness  she  was 
ill  at  ease ;  perfect  silence  was  however  maintained  on  both 
sides  until  the  winter  commenced,  and  brought  us  more  closely 
together.  Then  her  young  heart  again  reposed  itself,  in  confid- 
ing love,  upon  the  bosom  that  heretofore  had  shared  its  every 
thought,  and  the  subject  became  one  of  daily  discussion.  I 
found  her  mind  perplexed  and  her  ideas  confused  by  points 
of  doctrine  which  she  could  neither  imderstand  nor  reconcile 
with  her  views  of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  God,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Scriptures.  Her  views  of  tlie  Divine  character 
and  attributes  had  ever  been  of  that  elevated  cast,  which,  while 
they  raised  her  mind  above  all  grosser  things,  sublimated  and 
purified  her  feelings  and  desires,  and  prepared  her  for  that 
bright  and  holy  communion  without  which  she  could  enjoy 
nothing.  Her  faith  was  of  that  character  *  which  casteth  out 
fear.'  It  was  sweet  and  soothing  to  depend  upon  Jesus  for  sal- 
vation. It  was  delightful  to  behold,  in  the  all-imposing  maj- 
esty of  Grod,  a  kind  and  tender  &ther,  who  pitied  her  infir- 
mities, and  on  whose  justice  and  benevolence  she  could  rest 
for  time  and  eternity.  She  had,  during  the  summer,  heard 
much  disputation  on  the  doctrinal  points,  which  she  had  silentiy 
and  carefully  examined,  and  had  be^n  shocked  at  the  positioo 
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which  many  professing  Christians  had  taken ;  she  saw  much 
inconsistency,  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  on  points  which  she 
had  been  taught  to  consider  not  essential  to  salvation ;  she 
saw  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  uncharitableness,  whid 
pervaded  many  classes  of  Christians,  had  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed that  bond  of  brotherhood  which  ought  firmly  to  unite 
the  followers  of  the  humble  Saviour ;  and  she  could  not  rec- 
oncile these  feelings  with  her  ideas  of  tiie  Christian  character. 
Her  meekness  and  humility  led  her  sometimes  to  doubt  her 
own  state.    She  felt  that  her  religious  duties  were  but  too 
feebly  performed,  and  that  without  divine  assistance  all  her 
resolutions  to  be  more  faithful  were  vain.     She  often  said, 
<  Mamma,  I  -am  far  from  right    I  resolve  and  re-resolve,  and 
yet  remain  the  same.'    I  had  shunned  everything  that  savored 
of  controversy,  knowing  her  enthusiasm  and  extreme  sensibility 
on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  I  dreaded  the  excitement  it  might 
create.    But  I  now  more  fully  explained,  as  well  as  I  vras  able, 
the  simple  and  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  held  up  to  her 
view  the  beauty  and  benevolence  of  the  Father's  character 
and  the  unbounded  love  which  could  have  devised  the  atoning 
sacrifice ;  and  advised  her  at  present  to  avoid  controversial 
writings,  and  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  that  she  might  found  her  principles  upon  the  evidences 
to  be  deduced  from  that  groundwork  of  our  faith,  unbiased  bj 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  any  man.    I  represented  to  her, 
thac,  young  as  she  was,  while  in  feeble  health,  researches  into 
those  knotty  and  disputed  subjects  would  only  confuse  her 
mind  ;  that  there  was  enough  of  plain  practical  religion  to  be 
gathered  from  the  Bible ;  and  urged  the  importance  of  ire- 
quent  and  earnest  prayer,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  would 
compose  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  which   I  considered  as 
essential  to  Vvei  \tv^wA  ip^^^r 
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On  one  occasion,  while  perusing  Lockhart's  ^  Life  of  Scott,** 
with  great  interest,  her  mother  ventured  to  sound  her  feelings 
upon  the  subject  of  literary  fame,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
had  no  ambition  to  hare  her  name  go  down  to  posterity.  She 
took  her  piother's  hand  with  enthusiasm,  kissed  her  cheek, 
and,  retiring  to  the  other  room,  in  less  than  an  hour  returned 
with  the  following  lines :  — 

TO  DIE  AND  BE  FOBGOTTEN. 

A  TKW  short  yean  will  roll  along, 

With  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
Then  shall  I  pass  —  a  broken  tonel 

An  echo  of  a  straini 

Then  shall  I  fade  away  from  life, 

Like  doud-tints  from  the  sky, 
When  the  breeze  sweeps  their  snrfiMe  o'er 

And  they  are  lost  for  aye. 

The  world  will  laogh,  and  weep,  and  sing^ 

As  gayly  as  before, 
But  cold  and  silent  I  shall  be  — 

As  I  have  been  no  more. 

The  hannts  I  loved,  the  flowers  I  nnrsed 

Will  bloom  as  sweetly  still. 
Bat  other  hearts  and  other  hands 

My  vacant  place  shall  fill. 

And  even  mighty  love  most  fail 

To  bind  my  memory  here  — 
Like  fragrance  roond  the  faded  roM, 

*T  will  perish  with  the  year. 

The  sonl  may  look,  with  fervent  hope, 

To  worids  of  future  bliss; 
Bnt  oh,  how  saddening  to  the  heat 

To  be  forgot  m  this! 
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How  Buuij  A  nobk  mfaid  hath 
From  dMth  without  a  name; 

Hath  looked  boyood  his  shadowj 
And  Uvod  and  diod  for  Famol 


Could  we  not  view  tho  darkiomo  gmro 

With  calmer,  steadier  ejt. 
If  cooacioiis  that  a  world*8  regret 

Would  took  oa  where  we  lie? 

Faith  points,  with  mild,  confiding  gUnoe^ 

To  realms  of  blis  abore, 
Where  peaoe  and  Joy  and  joftfee  reign. 

And  never-dying  lore; 

Bat  ttill  oar  earthly  fMinga  cCng 

Around  this  bounded  spot; 
There  is  a  something  bums  within 

Which  will  not  be  forgot 

It  cares  not  for  a  gorgeous  hearse. 
For  waving  torch  and  plume; 

For  pealing  hymn,  ftmereal  verse. 
Or  richly  sculptured  tomb; 

But  it  would  live  undimmed  and  freth. 
When  flickering  life  departs  s 

Would  find  a  pure  and  honored  grave 
Embalmed  in  kindred  hearts. 

Who  would  not  brave  a  life  of  team 

To  win  an  honored  name, 
One  sweet  and  heart-awakening  tone 

From  the  silver  trump  of  Fame? 

To  be,  when  oountless  years  have  past. 

The  good  man*s  glowing  theme? 
To  be  —  but  I  —  what  right  have  I 

To  this  bewildering  dream? 

Oh,  it  is  vam,  and  worse  than  vafai. 
To  dwell  on  thoughts  like 
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Jf  a  flafl  chfld,  whose  feeMe  flraiM 
Alieadj  knows  diseaife  i 

Who,  era  another  spring  may  daws, 

Another  sammer  bloom, 
May,  like  the  flowers  of  aatomn,  Ua, 

A  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Away,  away,  presumptuous  thought! 

I  win  not  dwell  on  thee! 
For  what,  alas !  am  I  to  Fame, 

And  what  \b  Fame  to  me? 

Let  all  these  wild  and  longing  fhoogfais 

With  the  dying  year  expire, 
And  I  will  nurse  within  my  breast 

A  purer,  holier  fire ! 

Tes,  I  will  seek  my  mind  to  whi 

From  all  these  dreams  of  strife, 
And  toil  to  write  my  name  within 

The  glorious  Book  of  Life. 

Then  shall  old  Time  who,  rolling  on, 

Impels  me  towards  the  tomb. 
Prepare  for  me  a  glorious  crown. 

Through  endless  yeara  to  bloom. 

Dteemier,  1837. 

The  confinement  to  the  house,  in  a  graduated  temperaturci 
the  round  of  cheerful  occupations,  and  the  unremitting  caro 
taken  of  her,  produced  a  visible  melioration  of  her  symptoms. 
Her  cough  gradually  subsided,  the  morbid  irritability  of  her 
system,  producing  often  an  unnatural  flow  of  spirits,  was 
quieted  ;  as  usual,  she  looked  forward  to  spring  as  the  genial 
and  delightful  season  that  was  to  restore  her  to  perfect  health 
and  freedom. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  which  had  ever  been  a  time  of 
locial  enjoyment  in  the  family ;  as  it  drew  near,  however,  the 
VOL  u.  11  Q 
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remembrance  of  those  lost  from  the  fireside  circle  was  pahn 
fully  felt  by  Mrs.  Davidson.    Margaret  saw  the  gloom  on  her 
mother*s  brow,  and,  kissing  her,  exclaimed,  ^  Dear  mother,  do 
not  let  us  waste  our  present  happiness  in  useless  repining. 
You  see  I  am  well,  and  you  are  more  comfortable,  and  dear 
father  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.    Let  us  enjoy  the  present 
hour,  and  banish  vain  regrets !  **    Having  given  this  wbole- 
fionie  advice,  she  tripped  off  with  a  light  step  to  prepare 
Christmas  presents  for  the  servants,  which  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  St  Nicholas  or  Santa  Claus,  in  the  old  traditional 
way.    Every  animated  being,  rational  or  irrational,  must  share 
her  liberality  on  that  day  of  festivity  and  joy.     Her  Jenny,  t 
little  bay  pony  on  which  she  had  taken  many  healthful  and 
delightful  rides,  must  have  a  gayer  blanket  and  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  oats.    **0n  Christmas  morning,"   says   her  mother, 
'^  she  woke  with  the  first  sound  of  the  old  house-clock  strikipf 
the  hour  of  five,  and  twining  her  arms  round  my  neck,  (for     J 
during  this  winter  she  shared  my  bed,)  and  kissing  me  again 
and  again,  exclaimed,  — 

*  Wake,  mother,  wake  to  jonthful  glee, 
The  golden  sun  is  dawning;* 

th^n  slipping  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand,  she  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  danced  about  the  carpet,  her  kitten  in  her  amis,  witii 
all  the  sportive  glee  of  childhood.  When  I  gazed  upon  her 
young  face,  so  bright,  so  animated,  and  beautiful,  beaming  with  I 
innocence  and  love,  and  tliought  that  perhaps  this  was  the  \t<i 
anniversary  of  her  Saviour's  birth  she  might  spend  on  earth.  I 
could  not  suppress  my  emotions ;  I  caught  her  to  my  bosom  is 
an  agony  of  tenderness,  while  she,  all  unconscious  of  the 
nature  of  my  feelings,  returned  my  caresses  with  playful  fonH 
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^*    The  following  verses  were  contained  in  the  abore* 
mentioned  paper :  — 

TO  IfY  MOTHER  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

WakX|  mother,  wtke  to  hope  and  glee, 

The  golden  son  is  dawning! 
Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  haU  with  me 

This  happy  ChriBtmae  morning  I 

Each  eye  is  bright  with  pleasure's  glow* 

Each  lip  is  laughing  merrilj; 
A  smile  hath  past  o*er  Winter's  brow. 

Ami  the  very  snow  looks  cheerily. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  awakened  daj, 

To  the  sleigh-bells  gajly  ringing, 
While  a  thousand,  thousand  happy  heaits 

Their  Christmas  lays  are  singing. 

*T  Is  a  Joyous  hour  of  mirth  and  lore, 

And  my  heart  is  overflowing! 
Come,  let  us  raise  our  thoughts  above, 

WhOe  pure  and  fresh  and  glowing. 

*T  is  the  happiest  day  of  the  rolling  year. 

But  it  comes  in  a  robe  of  mourning, 
Kor  light,  nor  life,  nor  bloom  is  here 

Its  icy  shroud  adorning. 

It  comes  when  all  around  is  dark, 

*T  is  meet  it  so  should  be, 
For  its  joy  is  the  joy  of  the  happy  hearty 

The  spirit's  jubilee. 

It  does  not  need  the  bloom  of  Spring, 

Or  Sununer's  light  and  gladness. 
For  Love  has  spread  her  beaming  w*2ig 

0*er  Winter's  brow  of  sadness. 

*T  was  thus  he  came,  beneath  a  cloud 
His  spirit's  light  concealing. 
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Vo  crown  of  euth,  bo  kaigljr  nht 

His  hearenlj  power  reToaliiig. 

His  soul  was  pure,  his  mfsskm  lof«^ 

His  aim  a  world's  redeemlnif ; 
To  raise  the  darkened  soul  aboTO 

Its  wild  and  sinful  dreaming. 

WHh  aU  his  Father's  power  and  lov«^ 

The  cords  of  guilt  to  serer; 
To  ope  a  sacred  fount  of  light, 

Which  flows,  shall  flow  (brerer. 

Then  we  shall  hail  the  glorious  di^. 

The  spirits  new  creation. 
And  pour  our  grateful  feelings  forth, 

A  pure  and  warm  libation. 

Wake,  mother,  wake  to  chastened  jojr, 

The  golden  son  is  dawning! 
Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  hafl  with  mo 

This  happy  Christmas  morning. 

**  The  last  day  of  the  year  1837  arrived.  *  Mamma/  said  auo; 
will  you  sit  up  with  me  to-night  until  after  12?'  I  looked 
inquiringly.  She  replied,  *  I  wish  to  bid  farewell  to  the  present, 
and  to  welcome  the  coming  year.'  After  the  family  retired, 
and  we  had  seated  ourselves  by  a  cheerful  fire  to  spend  the 
hours  which  would  intervene  until  the  year  1838  should  dawn 
upon  us,  she  was  serious,  but  not  sad,  and  as  if  she  had  nothing 
more  than  usual  upon  her  mind,  took  some  light  sewing  in  her 
hand,  and  so  interested  me  by  her  conversation  that  I  scarcely 
noticed  the  flight  of  time.  At  half-past  11  she  handed  me 
I  book,  pointing  to  some  interesting  article  to  amuse  me,  then 
U>ok  her  seat  at  the  writing-table,  and  composed  the  piece  on 
the  departure  of  the  old  year  1837  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  one  1838.    When  she  had  finished  the  Farewell,  ex 
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t  the  last  verset  it  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  12.  She 
ied  her  arms  in  silence  upon  the  table,  apparently  absorbed 
meditation.  The  clock  struck  —  a  sort  of  deep  thought 
sed  over  her  expressive  face  —  she  remained  solemn  and 
nt  until  the  last  tone  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  she  again 
imed  her  pen  and  wrote.  The  bell  hath  ceased.  When 
clock  struck,  I  arose  from  my  seat  and  stood  leaning  over 
back  of  her  chair,  with  a  mind  deeply  solemnized  by  a' 
le  so  new  and  interesting.  The  words  flowed  rapidly  from 
pen,  without  haste  or  confusion,  ahd  at  1  o'clock  we  were 
itly  in  bed." 

Ve  again  subjoin  the  poem  alluded  to,  trusting  that  these 
isions,  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  her  personal 
ory,  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  when  given  in  con- 
iction  with  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which  prompted 
n. 

THE  DEPASTURE  OF  THE  TEAR  1837  AND  THE  COMMENCX- 

MENT   OF  188S. 

Hark  !  to  the  hoiue-clock*B  measuied  ohinM, 

As  it  cries  to  the  startled  ear, 
**  A  diige  for  the  sool  of  departing  Time, 

A  requiem  for  the  yearl** 

Thon  art  passing  awajr  to  the  migfatj  past, 

Where  tlij  oountless  brethren  sleep, 
Till  the  great  Archangel's  tmmpet-Uaat 

Shall  waken  land  and  deep. 

Oh,  the  lovely  and  beantiftil  things  that  He 

On  thy  cold  and  motionless  breast! 
Oh,  the  tears,  the  rejoicings,  the  smiles,  the  sight , 

Departing  with  thee  to  their  rest 

Thou  wert  ushered  to  lifo  amid  darknees  and  i^eom, 
But  tfa«  cold  icy  ctond  passed  away, 
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Aad  Spring,  in  hm  reidiiTO  and 
Toadied  with  glory  th j  mmtlo  of  gnqr* 

The  flow*rets  bunt  forth  in  their  beaatf — Um  trttt 

In  their  exquisite  robot  were  airajred. 
But  tliou  gUdett  slong,  mod  the  flower  mnd  the  latf 

At  the  sound  of  thy  fbotsteps  decajrod. 

And  fiurer  joong  bloeaoms  were  blooming  nlooe, 
And  they  died  at  the  glance  of  thine  9j% 

Bat  a  lilb  was  within  which  ahould  liie  o*er  their  owi^ 
And  a  apirit  thon  ooald*it  not  deatiogr. 

Thoa  haet  folded  thj  pinlona,  thj  race  is  eomplats. 

And  fulfilled  the  Creator's  behest, 
Then,  adieu  to  thee,  year  of  oar  sorrows  and  Joj% 

And  peaceful  and  long  be  thj  rest 

Farewell !  for  thy  truth-written  record  is  ftill. 
And  the  page  weeps,  for  sorrow  and  crime; 

Farewell !  for  the  leaf  bath  shot  down  on  the 
And  concealed  the  dark  annals  of  time. 

The  bell !  It  hath  ceased  with  its  iron  toogna 

To  ring  on  the  startled  ear, 
The  dirge  o*er  the  grave  of  the  lost  one  ia 

All  hail  to  the  new4>ora  jearl 

All  hail  to  the  new-bom  year! 

To  the  child  of  hope  and  fear! 

He  comes  on  his  car  of  state. 

And  weaves  oar  web  of  fiUe; 
And  he  opens  his  robe  to  receive  as  all. 
And  we  live  or  die,  and  we  rise  or  (all. 
In  the  arms  of  the  new-bom  jearl 

Hope !  spread  thj  soaring  wings!    . 

Look  forth  on  the  boundless  sea. 
And  traoQ  thj  bright  and  beautiftil 

On  the  veil  of  the  great  To  Be. 

• 

Bafld  palaces  broad  as  the  sk j. 
And  store  them  with  tnasaresof  UgM| 
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Lit  «[qqMte  Tiaioiui  bewflder  the  eje, 
And  Qlumme  the  darknefs  of  night 

We  are  gliding  fast  from  the  buried  year, 

And  the  present  is  no  more; 
But,  Hope,  we  will  borrow  thy  sparkling  gear, 

And  shroud  the  future  o*er. 

Our  tears  and  sighs  shall  sleep 

In  the  grave  of  the  silent  Past; 
We  will  raise  up  flowers  —  nor  weep  — 

That  the  air-hues  may  not  last 

We  will  dream  our  dreams  of  joy. 

Ah!  Fear!  why  darken  the  scene? 
Why  sprinkle  that  ominous  tear 

My  beautiful  visions  between  ? 

Hath  not  Sorrow  swift  wings  of  her  own. 

That  thou  must  assist  in  her  flight? 
If  not  daylight  too  rapidly  gone, 

Tiiat  thou  must  urge  onward  the  night? 

Ah !  leave  me  to  fancy,  to  hope, 

For  grief  will  too  quickly  be  here; 
Ahl  leave  me  to  shadow  forth  fig^ures  of  light, 

In  the  mystical  robe  of  the  year. 

*T  is  true,  they  may  never  assume 

The  substance  of  pleasure  —  the  real— 
But  believe  me  our  purest  of  joy 

Consists  in  the  vague —  the  ideal. 

Then  away  to  the  darksome  cave, 

With  thy  sisters,  the  sigh  and  the  tear; 
We  will  drink,  in  the  crystal  wave. 

The  health  of  the  new-bom  year. 

3  had  been  for  some  time  thinking  of  a  subject  for  a 
m,  and  the  next  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  January,  came 
16  in  great  perplexity  and  asked  my  advice.  I  had  long 
red  that  she  would  direct  her  attention  to  the  beautiful 
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and  sublime  narratiTes  of  Uie  Old  Testament^  and  now  pio* 
posed  that  she  should  take  the  Bible  and  examine  it  widi 
that  view.  After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  research  she  re- 
marked that  there  were  many,  very  many  subjects  of  deep 
and  thrilling  interest ;  but,  if  she  now  should  make  a  Mure^ 
her  discouragement  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  her  fito 
ever  making  another  attempt  'I  am  now/  she  said,' tijiog 
my  wings ;  I  will  take  a  lighter  subject  at  first :  if  I  succeed, 
I  will  then  writ^  a  more  perfect  poem,  founded  upon  Sacred 
History.' " 

She  accordingly  took  as  a  theme  a  prose  tale,  in  a  cuntBt 
work  of  the  day,  and  wrote  several  pages  with  a  flowing  pe% 
but  soon  threw  them  by,  dissatisfied.  It  was  irksome  to  em- 
ploy the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  another  and  to  have  to  adipt 
her  own  to  the  plan  of  the  author.  She  wanted  sometliii^ 
original.  "After  some  farther  efibrt,"  says  Mrs.  Dafidson 
'^  she  came  to  me  out  of  spirits  and  in  tears.  *  Mother,*  nid 
she,  *  I  must  give  it  up  after  all.'  I  asked  the  reason,  and 
then  remarked  that  as  she  had  already  so  many  labors  upon 
her  hands,  and  was  still  feeble,  it  might  be  the  wisest  ooiirs& 
^  O  mother,'  said  she,  '  that  is  not  the  reason ;  my  head  and 
my  heart  are  full ;  poetic  images  are  crowding  upon  my  bnia, 
but  every  subject  has  been  monopolized:  ** There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun." '  I  said,  '  My  daughter,  that  others  hate 
written  upon  a  subject  is  not  an  objection.  The  niost  ena* 
nent  writers  do  not  always  choose  what  is  new.'  *  Mother, 
dear  mother,  what  can  I  say  upon  a  theme  which  has  heca 
touched  by  the  greatest  men  of  this  or  some  other  age?-* I* 
a  mere  child ;  it  is  absurd  in  me  to  think  of  it'  She  dropped 
beside  me  on  the  sofii,  laid  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  and 
sobbed  violenU^.    I  wiped  the  tears  from  her  fiure,  while  tsj 
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•wn  were  fast  fioinng,  and  strove  to  soothe  the  tumult  of  hef 
mind.  •  •  •  When  we  were  both  more  calm,  I  said,  *  Margareti 
I  hod  hoped  that  during  this  winter  you  would  not  have  com- 
menced or  applied  yourself  to  any  important  work ;  but,  if 
you  feel  in  that  way,  I  will  not  urge  you  to  resign  an  occupa- 
tion which  gives  you  such  exquisite  enjoyment' " 

Mrs.  Davidson  then  went  on  to  show  to  her  that,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  poets  that  had  written,  the  themes 
and  materials  for  poetry  are  inexhaustible.  By  degrees  Mar- 
garet became  composed;  took  up  a  book  and  read.  The 
words  of  her  mother  dwelt  in  her  mind.  In  a  few  days  she 
brought  her  mother  the  introduction  to  a  projected  poem  to 
be  called  ^  Leonore."  Mrs.  Davidson  was  touched  at  finding 
the  remarks  she  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the 
agitation  of  her  daughter  had  served  to  kindle  her  imagina- 
tion, and  were  poured  forth  with  eloquence  in  those  verses. 
The  excitement  continued  and  the  poem  of  ^  Leonore  "  was 
completed,  corrected,  and  copied  into  her  book  by  the  1st 
of  March;  having  written  her  plan  in  prose  at  full  length, 
oontaining  about  the  same  number  of  lines  as  the  poem. 
**  During  its  progress,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  <<when  fatigued 
with  writing,  she  would  take  her  kitten  and  recline  upon  the 
Bofa,  asking  me  to  relate  to  her  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
last  war.  Accordingly  I  would  while  away  our  solitude  by 
repeating  anecdotes  of  that  period ;  and  before  ^  Leonore  "  was 
completed  she  had  advanced  several  pages  in  a  prose  tale, 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  upon  Lake  Champlain  during  the 
last  war.  She  at  the  same  time  executed  faces  and  figures 
in  crayon  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pencil  of  an 
artist  Her  labors  were  truly  immense.  Yet  a  stranger  com- 
ing occasionally  to  the  house  would  hardly  observe  that  shi 
had  any  pressing  avocations." 
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The  following  ai*e  extracts  from  a  roiigfa  draught  of  a  lettei 
written  to  Miss  Sedgwick  about  this  time :  •— 

Mt  Dbab  Madam, — 

I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  my  pleasure  on  receiving 
your  kind  and  affectionate  letter.  So  far  from  considering 
myself  neglected  by  your  silence,  I  felt  it  a  great  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  write  to  you,  and  knew  that  I  ought  not 
to  expect  a  regular  answer  to  every  letter,  even  while  I  wbi 
longing,  day  after  day,  to  receive  this  gratifying  token  of  re* 
membrance.  Unless  you  had  witnessed,  I  fear  you  would 
hardly  believe  my  extravagant  delight  on  reading  the  dear 
little  folded  paper  so  expressive  of  your  kind  recoUection. 
I  positively  danced  for  joy,  bestowed  a  thousand  caresses 
upon  everybody  and  everything  I  loved,  dreamed  of  jou 
all  night,  and  arose  next  morning  (with  a  heart  full)  to  an- 
swer your  letter ;  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition,  and  ha?e 
not  been  able  until  now  to  perform  a  most  pleasing  duty  hj 
acknowledging  its  receipt.  My  healtli  during  tlie  past  winter 
has  been  much  better  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is  true 
I  have  been,  with  dear  mother,  entirely  confined  to  the  house; 
but  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform  all  my  usual  em- 
ployments, I  feel  that  I  have  much  more  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  blessings  continued  to  me,  than  to  repine  because 
a  few  have  been  denied.  But  spring  is  now  here  in  name, 
if  not  in  reality ;  and  I  can  assure  you  my  heart  bounds  at 
the  tliought  of  once  more  escaping  from  my  confinement, 
and  breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  without  fearing  a 
blight  or  a  consumption  in  evefy  breeze.  Spring!  What 
pleasure  does  that  magic  syllable  convey  to  the  heart  of  as 
invalid,  laden  with  sweet  promises,  and  bringing  before  bii 
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mind  vinons  of  liberty,  which  those  who  are  always  free  can- 
not enjoy.  Thus  do  I  dream  of  summer  I  may  never  seeu 
and  make  myself  happy  for  hours  in  anticipating  pleasures 
I  may  never  share.  It  is  an  idle  employment,  and  little  cal- 
culated to  sweeten  disappointment  But  it  has  opened  to 
me  many  sources  of  delight  otherwise  unknown;  and  when 
out  of  humor  with  the  present,  I  have  only  to  send  fancy 
flower-gathering  in  the  future,  and  I  find  myself  fully  repaid. 
Dear  mother's  health  has  also  been  much  better  than  we  had 
Scared,  and  her  ill  turns  less  frequent  and  severe.  She  sits 
up  most  of  the  day,  walks  around  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
and  enjoys  her  book  and  her  pen  as  much  as  ever.  .  .  •  • 
Tou  speak  of  your  intercoiu^e  with  Mrs.  Jameson.  It 
must  indeed  be  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  a  mind  like  hers.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
but  extracts  from  her  writings,  but  must  obtain  and  read 
them.  I  suppose  the  world  is  anxiously  looking  for  her  next 
▼olume.  .  .  .  We  have  been  reading  Lockhart's  ^^  Life  of 
Scott"  Is  it  not  a  deeply  interesting  work  ?  In  what  a  beau- 
tiful light  it  represents  the  character  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  No  one  can  read  his  life  or  his  works  without  loving 
and  venerating  him.  As  to  ^the  waters  of  Helicon,"  we 
have  but  a  few  niggardly  streams  in  this,  our  matter-of-fact 
village;  and  father  in  his  medical  capacity  has  forbiden  my 
partaking  of  them  as  freely  as  I  could  wish.  But  no  matter, 
they  have  been  frozen  up,  and  will  flow  in  ^streams  more 
salubrious  "  beneath  the  milder  sky  of  spring. 

In  all  her  letters  we  find  a  solicitude  about  her  mother's 
health,  rather  than  about  her  own,  and  indeed  it  was  difilcull 
to  aaj  which  was  most  precarious. 
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Tbe  foUoinng  extract  firom  a  poem  written  about  Uiis  tint 
to  **  Her  mother  on  her  fiftieth  Birthday,"  presents  a 
portnuty  and  does  honor  to  the  filial  hand  that  drew  it : — 

**  Yes,  mother,  fifty  years  hmve  fled. 
With  npid  footsteps,  o*er  thy  head; 
Have  past  with  all  their  motley  tiaiiiy 
And  left  thee  on  thy  conch  of  paint 
How  many  smiles  and  sighs  and  tears, 
How  many  hopes  an^donbts  and  fears 
Have  vanished  with  that  lapse  oTj 


Oh,  that  we  all  eould  look,  like  thee. 
Back  on  that  dark  and  tid^less  sea. 
And  *mid  its  varied  records  find 
A  heart  at  ease  with  all  msnkind, 
A  firm  and  self-approving  mind. 
Grief  that  had  broken  hearts  less  fine 
Hath  only  served  to  strengthen  thine; 

Time,  that  doth  chiO  the  fiuicy*s  play. 
Hath  kindled  thine  with  porer  ray; 
And  stem  disease,  whose  icy  dart 
Hath  power  to  chill  the  breaking  heart, 
Hath  left  thine  warm  with  love  and  tmth 
As  in  the  halcyon  days  of  youth.** 

The  following  letter  was  written  on  the  26th  of  March,  tD  I 
female  cousin  resident  in  New  York :  — 

Dear  Katb,— 

This  day  I  am  fifteen,  and  you  can,  you  will  readily  pardoi 
and  account  for  the  absurd  flights  of  my  pen,  by  supposiBg 
that  my  tutelary  spirits.  Nonsense  and  Folly,  have  assembled 
around  the  being  of  their  creation,  and  claimed  the  day  ai 
exclusively  their  own ;  then  I  pray  you  to  lay  to  their  ac- 
count all  that  I  have  already  scribbled,  and  believe  that,  on- 
influenced  by  these  grinning  deities,  I  can  thiik  and  fed 
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and  love,  as  I  love  you,  with  all  warmth  and  sincerity  of  heart 
Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  look  forward  tx)  sweet  fif- 
teen, as  the  pinnacle  of  human  happiness,  the  golden  age  of 
existence  ?  You  have  but  lately  passed  that  milestone  in  the 
highway  of  life ;  I  have  just  reached  it,  but  I  find  myself  no 
better  satisfied  to  stand  still  than  before,  and  look  forward  to 
the  continuance  of  my  journey  with  the  same  ardent  longing 
I  felt  at  fourteen. 

Ah,  Kate,  here  we  are,  two  young  travellers,  starting  forth 
upon  our  long  pilgrimage,  and  knowing  not  whither  it  may  con- 
duct us !  Tau  some  months  my  superior  in  age,  and  many  years 
in  acquaintance  with  society,  in  external  attractions,  and  all 
those  accomplishments  necessary  to  form  an  elegant  woman. 
7,  knowing  nothing  of  life  but  from  books,  and  a  small  circle 
of  fKends,  who  love  me  as  I  love  them ;  looking  upon  the  paH 
as  a  faded  dream,  which  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  study 
and  expound,  when  old  age  and  sorrow  come  on;  upon  the 
ffresent  as  a  nurseling,  —  a  preparative  for  the  future  ;  and  upon 
that  future,  as  what  ?  a  mighty  whirlpool,  of  hopes  and  fears, 
of  bright  anticipations  and  bitter  disappointments,  into  which 
I  shall  soon  plunge,  and  find  there,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  worid,  my  happiness  or  misery 

The  following,  to  a  young  friend,  was  also  written  on  the 
26th  of  March:  — 

Mr  DsAB  H.,— 

You  must  know  that  winter  has  come  and  gone,  and  nei- 
ther mother  nor  myself  have  felt  a  single  breeze  which  could 
not  force  its  way  through  the  thick  walls  of  our  little  dwell- 
ing. Bo  you  not  think  I  am  looking  gladly  forward  to  April 
and  May,  as  the  lovely  sisters  who  are  to  unlock  the  doors 
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of  our  prison-house,  and  give  us  once  more  to  the  free  en* 
joyment  of  Nature,  without  fearing  a  blight  or  a  coosump- 
tion  in  every  breath  ?  And  now  for  another,  and  even  more 
delightful  anticipation  —  your  vi^t !  Are  you  indeed  coming? 
And  when  are  you  coming  ?  Do  answer  the  first,  that  I  may 
for  once  have  the  pleasure  of  framing  delightful  visions  without 
finding  them  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  iron  hand  of  Bealitr, 
and  the  last,  that  I  may  not  expect  you  too  soon,  and  thai 
subject  myself  to  all  the  bitterness  of  "^  hope  deferred."  Come^ 
for  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  that  J  cannot  possibly  coi- 
tain  it  until  summer ;  and  come  quickly,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  account  for  my  wasted  time  as  well  as  your  own,  for  I  shall 
do  little  else  but  dream  of  you  and  your  visit  until  the  time 
of  your  arrival.  You  cannot  image  how  those  few  words  in 
your  little  good  for  nothing  letter  have  completely  upset  my 
wonted  gravity.  Do  not  disappoint  me.  It  is  true,  mother  and 
I  are  both  feeble  and  unable  to  go  out  with  you  and  show  m 
the  lions  of  our  little  village,  but  if  warm  welcomes  can  atone 
for  the  want  of  ceremony,  you  shall  have  them  in  abundance; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  want  to  pin  you  down  in  a  chair, 
and  do  nothing  but  look  at  you  from  morning  till  night  As  to 
coming  to  Plattsburg,  I  think  if  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  spring 
(which  is  doubtful,)  we  certainly  shall  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  Brother  M.  wrote  to  me  yesterday,  saying  that  be 
would  spend  the  month  of  August  in  the  country,  and  if  noth* 
ing  occurred  to  prevent,  we  would  take  our  delightful  trip  by 
the  way  of  Lake  George.  Oh,  it  will  be  so  pleasant  I  but  my 
anticipations  are  now  all  bent  upon  a  nearer  object  Do  not 
allow  a  slight  impediment  to  destroy  them.  We  expect  in  May 
to  move  to  Saratoga.  We  shall  then  have  a  more  convenient 
bouse,  better  society,  and  the  benefit  of  a  school  in  which  I  etc 
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practise  music  and  drawing,  without  being  obliged  to  attend 
regularly.  We  shall  then  be  a  few  miles  nearer  to  you,  and  at 
present  even  that  seems  something  desirable  to  me.  I  have 
read  and  own  three  volumes  of  '^  Scott's  Life/'  and  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  that  it  was  not  finished  in  these  three,  but 
concluded  the  remainder  had  not  yet  come  out  Are  the  five 
volumes  all  ?  It  is  indeed  a  deeply  interesting  work.  I  am 
very  fond  of  biography,  for  surely  there  can  be  nothing  more 
delightful  or  instructive  than  to  trace  in  the  infancy  and  youth 
of  every  noble  mind  the  germs  of  its  future  greatness.  Have 
you  read  a  work  called  **  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  by  Mr.  Ware 
•f  New  York  ?  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  intend  to  do  so 
toon.  It  is  written  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  Rome  at 
that  early  period,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  lively  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  still  more  of 
the  magnificence  of  Palmyra  and  its  splendid  queen,  2^nobia. 
It  also  contains  a  beautiful  story.  I  have  lately  been  re-pe- 
rusing many  of  Scott's  novels,  and  intend  to  finish  them.  Was 
ever  anything  half  so  fascinating  ?  Oh,  how  I  long  to  have  you 
here  and  tell  you  all  these  little  things  in  person.  Do  write 
to  me  immediately,  and  tell  me  when  we  may  expect  you.  I 
shall  open  your  next  with  a  beating  heart  Do  excuse  all  the 
blunders  and  scrawls  of  this  hasty  letter.  You  must  receive  it 
as  a  proof  of  friendship,  for  to  a  stranger,  or  one  who  I  thought 
would  look  upon  it  with  a  cold  and  critical  eye,  I  certainly 
should  not  send  it  I  believe  you  and  I  have  entered  into  a 
tadt  agreement  to  forgive  any  little  mistakes  which  the  other 
nay  chance  to  commit 

Croyez  moi  ma  cfaere  amie  votre.  Margueritb. 

The  spirits  of  this  most  sensitive  little  being  became  more 
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and  more  excited  with  the  opening  of  spring.  **  She  watched," 
says  her  mother,  ^  the  putting  forth  of  the  tender  grass  and  the 
young  blossoms  as  the  period  which  was  to  liberate  her  fron 
captivity.  She  was  pleased  with  everybody  and  everythiDgi 
She  loved  everything  in  Nature,  both  animate  and  inanima^ 
with  a  warmth  of  affection  which  displayed  the  benevolenoe 
of  her  own  heart  She  felt  that  she  was  well,  and  oh!  die 
bright  dreams  and  imaginings,  the  cloudless  fbture,  presented 
to  her  ardent  mind  —  all  was  sunny  and  gay." 

The  following  letter  is  highly  expressive  of  the  state  of  her 
feelings  at  that  period. 

^  A  few  days  since,  my  dearest  cousin,  I  received  your  afleo> 
ticnate  letter,  and  if  my  heart  smote  me  at  the  sight  of  the 
well-known  superscription,  you  may  imagine  how  unmerdfuDy 
it  thumped  on  reading  a  letter  so  full  of  affection,  and  so  en- 
tirely devoid  of  reproach  for  my  unkindly  negligence.  I  co 
assure  you,  my  dear  coz.,  you  could  have  found  no  better  mj 
of  striking  home  to  my  heart  the  conviction  of  my  error ;  nd 
1  resolved  that  hour,  that  moment,  to  lay  my  confessions  it 
your  feet,  and  sue  for  forgiveness ;  I  knew  you  were  too  gentle 
to  refuse.  But  alas  for  human  resolves!  We  were  tbt 
aflemoon  expecting  brother  M.  Dear  brother!  And  bow 
could  I  collect  my  floating  thoughts  and  curl  myself  up  into 
a  corner  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  me,  when  my  betit 
was  flying  away  over  the  sand-hills  of  this  unromantic  r^ion 
to  meet  and  embrace  and  welcome  home  the  wanderer.  If  t 
can  Interest  you,  picture  to  yourself  the  litUe  scene,  —  motbef 
and  I  breathless  with  expectation,  gazing  from  the  window,  in 
nmtc  suspense,  and  listening  to  the  ^phizj  phiz**  of  the  great 
steam-engine.  Then  when  we  caught  a  rapid  glance  of  his 
trim  litUe  figure,  how  we  i)ounded  away  over  chairs,  sobs,  and 
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kittens,  to  bestow  in  reality  the  greeting  fancy  had  so  often 
given  him.  Oh !  what  is  so  delightful  as  to  welcome  a  friend ! 
Well,  three  days  have  passed  like  a  dream,  and  he  is  gone 
again.  I  am  seated  at  my  little  table  by  the  fire.  Mother  is 
sewing  beside  me.  Puss  is  slumbering  on  the  hearth,  and 
nothing  external  remains  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  tliat 
bright  sunbeam  which  had  suddenly  broken  upon  our  quiet 
retreat,  and  departed  like  a  vision  as  suddenly.  When  shall 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  thus,  my  beloved 
cousin  ?  Your  flying  call  of  last  summer  was  but  an  aggrava- 
tion. Oh !  may  all  good  angels  watch  over  you  and  all  you  love, 
shake  the  dew  of  health  from  their  balmy  wings  upon  your 
smiling  home,  and  waft  you  hither,  cheerful  and  happy,  to 
sojourn  awhile  with  the  friends  who  love  you  so  dearly !  All 
bail  to  spring,  tlie  bright,  the  blooming,  the  renovating  spring ! 
Oh !  I  am  so  happy  —  I  feel  a  lightness  at  my  heart  and  a 
v^or  in  my  frame  that  I  have  rarely  felt.  If  I  speak,  my 
voice  forms  itself  into  a  laugh.  If  I  look  forward,  everything 
seems  bright  before  me.  If  I  look  back,  memory  calls  up  what 
is  pleasant,  and  my  greatest  desire  is  that  my  pen  could  fling 
a  ray  of  sunshine  over  this  scribbled  page  and  infuse  into  your 
heart  some  of  the  cheerfulness  of  my  own.  I  have  been  con- 
lined  to  the  house  all  winter,  as  it  was  thought  the  best  and 
only  way  of  restoring  my  health.  Now  my  symptoms  are  all  bet- 
ter, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  next  month  and  its  blue  skies 
with  the  most  childish  impatience.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  to 
be  called  a  child  any  more  ;  for  yesterday  I  was  fftecn !  what 
say  you  to  that  ?  I  feel  quite  like  an  old  woman,  and  think 
of  putting  on  caps  and  spectacles  next  month.** 

It  was  during  the  same  exuberance  of  happy  feeling,  with 
the  delusive  idea  of  confirmed  health  and  the  anticipation 
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•f  bright  enjoyments,  that  she  broke  fortb  like  m  bird  into 
the  fiiUovin^  strain  of  melody :  — 

**  Ok,  mr  boson  b  throbbini^  with  Joj, 
With  a  npcvre  too  fun  to  ezpmt; 
Froa  within  and  withoat  I  am  bleat. 
And  the  wocM,  like  aqraeU;  I  woold 


An  Xatare  looks  tur  to  mj  eje, 
FnNB  bcacath  and  arouid  and  aborts 

Hope  milet  in  the  clear  asnre  aky. 
And  the  broad  oaith  it  glowing  with  lofvi^ 

I  ttand  on  the  threshold  of  file. 
On  the  shore  of  its  wide  loQiqg  tea; 

I  haTs  heard  of  its  stonnt  and  its  ttrift, 
Bat  an  thin^is  are  tranqnfl  to  mOb 

There  *s  a  veil  o'er  the  future  —  *t  It  bri|^ 

As  tlie  wing  of  a  vpirit  of  air, 
And  each  form  of  eochantment  and  Ugiit 

Is  tivmbling  in  iris-hues  there. 

I  turn  to  the  world  of  sfTectioo, 
And  warm,  glowing  treasnret  are  Baina; 

To  the  pa5t,  and  mr  fond  recoHection 
Gathen  roses  from  memoiy^t  thrinOb 

Bat  oh,  there  *8  a  fountain  of  joy 
More  rich  than  a  kingdom  beside, 

It  b  holj  —  death  cannot  destroy 
The  flow  of  its  besTenly  tide. 

*T  is  the  lore  that  n  gushing  within. 
It  would  bathe  the  whole  worid  m  its  Qg^ 

The  cold  stream  of  time  shall  not  quench  il^ 
The  dsfk  ftown  of  woe  shall  not  blight. 

These  visions  of  pleasure  may  Tanish, 
These  bright  dreams  of  youth  disappeai^ 

Disappointment  each  air  hue  maj  baniriu 
And  drown  each  ftail  j<qr  in  a  tear. 
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I  maj  plnngQ  in  the  billows  of  lift, 

I  maj  taste  of  its  dark  cnp  of  woe, 
I  may  weep,  and  tlie  sad  drops  of  grief 

May  blend  with  the  waves  as  they  flow. 

I  may  dream,  tiU  reality's  shadow 

0*er  the  light  form  of  fancy  is  cast; 
I  may  hope,  until  hope,  too,  despairing, 

Has  crept  —  to  the  grave  of  the  PasL 

Bnt  though  the  wild  waters  snrronnd  me^  ' 

Misfortune,  temptation,  and  sin, 
Though  Fear  be  about  and  beyond  me 

And  Sorrow's  dark  shadow  within. 

Though  Age,  with  an  icy  cold  finger, 

May  stamp  his  pale  seal  on  my  brow  — 
StiU,  still  in  my  bosom  shall  linger 

The  glow  that  is  wanning  it  now. 

Yonth  win  vanish,  and  Plea»nre,  gay  chamtr, 

Alay  depart  on  the  wings  of  to-day, 
Bnt  that  spot  in  my  heart  shall  grow  wanner. 

As  year  after  year  rolls  away.* 


»» 


**  Wliile  her  spirits  were  thus  light  and  gay,**  says  Mrs.  Da- 
Tiilson,  ^  from  the  prospect  of  returning  health,  my  more  ma- 
ture judgment  told  me  that  those  appearances  might  be  decep- 
tive —  that  even  now  the  destroyer  might  be  making  sure  his 
work  of  destruction ;  but  she  really  seemed  better  ;  the  cough 
had  subsided,  her  step  was  buoyant,  her  face  glowed  with 
animation,  her  eye  was  bright,  and  love,  boundless,  universal 
love,  seemed  to  fill  her  young  heart  Every  symptom  of  her 
disease  assumed  a  more  favorable  cast  Oh,  how  my  heart 
swelled  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  hope,  doubt,  and  grati- 
tude. Our  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery  seemed  to  be 
founded  upon  reason,  yet  her  father  still  doubted  the  pro* 
priety  of  oiur  return  to  Lake  Champlain;  and  as  Saratoga 
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held  out  many  more  advantages  than  BaNston  m  a  tempoiary 
residence,  he  decided  to  spend  the  ensuing  year  or  two  there; 
and  then  we  might  perhaps,  without  much  risk,  return  to 
our  much-loved  and  long-deserted  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saranac.  Accordingly  a  house  was  taken  and  every  prepara- 
tion made  for  our  removal  to  Saratoga  on  the  first  of  May. 
Margaret  waspleased  with  the  arrangement" 

The  following  playful  extract  of  a  letter  to  her  brodier 
in  New  York,  exhibits  her  feelings  on  the  prospect  of  their 
change  of  residence :  — 

^  I  now  most  humbly  avail  myself  of  your  most  gradooi 
permission  to  scribble  you  a  few  lines  in  token  of  my  eve^ 
lasting  love.  '  This  is  to  inform  you  I  am  very  weU,  hoping 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  in  possession  of  the  same  Mess- 
ing '  —  notwithstanding  the  blue  streaks  that  flitted  over  your 
pathway  a  few  days  after  you  left  us.  Perhaps  it  was  occt- 
sioned  by  remorse  at  the  cruelty  of  your  parting  speech,  pe^ 
haps  it  was  the  reflection  of  a  bright  blue  eye  upon  the  deep 
waters  of  your  soul;  but  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,— 
*  black  spirits  or  white,  blue  spirits  or  gray,'  —  I  hope  the 
effect  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  you  are  no  longer  tinged 
with  its  most  doleful  shadow.  A  blue  sky,  a  blue  eye,  or  the 
blue  dye  of  the  violet,  are  all  undeniably  beautiftil,  but  iias 
tint  when  transferred  from  the  works  of  Nature  to  the  brov 
of  man,  or  the  stockings  of  woman,  becomes  a  tiling  to  ridi- 
cule or  weep  at  May  your  spirits  henceforth,  my  dear  brother, 
be  preserved  from  this  ill-omened  influence,  and  may  yonr 
feet  and  ankles  never  be  graced  with  garments  of  a  hue  so 
repulsive.  O  brother,  we  are  all  in  the  heat  of  moving 
we,  I  say ;  you  will  account  for  the  use  of  that  personal  pro- 
noun on  the  authority  of  the  old  proverb,  *  What  a  dost  ve 
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flies  niisey'  for,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  poor  mother  is  over  head  and  ears  in  boxes, 
bedclothes,  carpets,  straw,  and  discussions.  Our  hall  is  already 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  her  labors  and  perseverance,  in  the 
shape  of  certain  blue  chests,  carpet^cases,  trunks,  boxes,  &c., 
all  ready  for  a  move.  Dear  mother  is  head,  hand,  and  feet 
for  the  whole  machine;  our  two  helps  being;^  nothing  but 
cranks,  which  turn  when  you  touch  them,  and  cease  their 
rotary  movement  when  the  force  is  withdrawn.    Heigho.    We 

miss  our  good  C ,  with  her  quick  invention  and  helpful 

hand.  .  ^ O    my   dear  brother,  I  am   anticipating 

so  much  pleasure  next  summer,  I  hope  it  will  not  all  prove 
a  dream.  It  will  be  so  delightful  when  you  come  up  in  Au- 
gust and  bring  cousin  K with  you;  tell  her  I  am  calcu- 
lating upon  this  pleasure  with  all  my  powers  of  fore-enjoy- 
ment—  tell  her  also  that  I  am  waiting  most  impatiently  for 
that  annihilating  letter  of  hers,  and  if  it  does  not  come  soon, 
I  shall  send  her  another  cannonade,  ere  she  has  recovered 
the  stunning  effects  of  the  first  Oh  dear!  I  have  written 
you  a  most  dis-understandable  letter,  and  now  you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  as  I  have  declared  war  against  M ,  and  afler 

mending  my  pen,  must  collect  all  my  scattered  ideas  into  a 
fleet,  and  launch  them  for  a  combat  upon  a  whole  sea  of  ink." 
^  The  exuberance  of  her  spirit,"  says  her  mother,  ^  as  the 
spring  advanced,  and  she  was  enabled  once  more  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  displayed  itself  in  everything.  Her 
heart  was  overflowing  with  thankfulness  and  love.  Ever; 
fine  day  in  the  latter  part  of  April  she  either  rode  on  horse « 
back  or  drove  out  in  a  carriage.  All  Nature  looked  lovely  to 
her;  not  a  tree  or  shrub  but  conveyed  some  poetical  image 
•r  moral  lesson  to  her  mind.    The  moment,  however,  that  she 
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began  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  I  agun  lietrd 
with  agony  the  prophetic  cough.  I  felt  that  all  was  over! 
She  thought  that  she  had  taken  cold,  and  our  friends  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  <  It  was  a  slight  cold  which  would  van- 
ish beneath  the  mild  influence  of  spring.'  I,  however,  feared 
that  her  father's  hopes  might  have  blinded  his  judgment,  and 
upon  my  own  responsibility  consulted  a  skilful  phyadaa, 
who  had  on  many  former  occasions  attended  her.  She  vtt 
not  aware  of  my  present  alarm,  or  that  the  physician  was  not 
consulted.  He  managed  in  a  playful  manner  to  feel  her  pulse, 
without  her  suspicions.  After  he  had  left  the  room, '  Madam,' 
said  he,  '  it  is  useless  to  hold  out  any  false  hopes;  your  dai^ 
ter  has  a  seated  consumption,  which  is,  I  fear,  beyond  die 
reach  of  medical  skill.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  case ;  make 
her  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as  you  can ;  let  her  enjoy 
riding  in  pleasant  weather,  but  her  walks  must  be  given  up 
walking  is  too  great  an  exertion  for  her.*  With  an  achiog 
heart  I  returned  to  the  lovely  unconscious  victim,  and  found 
her  tying  on  her  hat  for  a  ramble.  I  gently  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  going.  She  caught  my  eye,  and  read  there  a  tale 
of  grief,  which  she  could  not  understand,  and  I  could  not 
explain.  As  soon  as  I  dared  trust  my  voice,  I  said,  '  My  deir 
Margaret,  nothing  has  happened,  only  I  have  just  been  speak- 
ing witii  Dr. ,  respecting  you,  and  he  advises  that  jou 

give  up  walking  altogether.  Knowing  how  much  you  enjor 
it,  I  am  pained  to  mention  this,  for  I  know  that  it  will  be  a 
great  privation.*  *Why,  mamma,'  she  exclaimed,  *this  cold 
is  wearing  off;  may  I  not  walk  then?'  *The  Doctor  thinks 
you  should  make  no  exertion  of  that  kind,  but  riding  in  fine 
weather  may  have  a  happy  effect'  She  stood  and  gazed  upon 
my  face  long  and  eamesUy ;  then  untied  her  hat  and  sat  dowDf 
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i^parently  ruminating  upon  what  had  past;  she  asked  no 
questions,  but  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness  clouded  her 
brow  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  setUed  that  she 
was  to  ride  out  in  fine  weather,  but  not  to  walk  out  at  all,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  circuni« 
stance  altogether.  The  return  of  the  cough  and  profuse 
night^perspirations  too  plainly  told  me  her  doom ;  but  I  still 
dung  to  the  hope,  that,  as  she  suffered  no  pain,  she  might, 
by  tender,  judicious  treatment,  continue  yet  for  years.  I  urged 
her  to  remit  her  labors ;  she  saw  how  much  my  heart  was  in 
the  request,  and  promised  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  On 
the  first  of  May  we  removed  to  Saratoga.  One  short  half 
hour  in  the  railroad  car  completed  the  journey,  and  she  ar- 
rived, fresh,  cheerful,  and  blooming,  in  her  appearance,  such 
an  effect  had  the  excitement  of  pleasiure  upon  her  lovely 
face." 

On  the  day  we  left  Ballston  she  wrote  a  "  Parting  Word  "  to 
Mrs.  H.,  who  had  been  one  of  our  most  intimate  and  affection- 
ate vistors  throughout  the  winter,  and  whose  husband  had 
assisted  her  much  in  her  studies  of  moral  philosophy,  as  well 
as  delighted  her  by  his  varied  and  instructive  conversation. 

A  PARTING  WORD  TO  MY  DEAR  lOtS.  H.         ^ 

Ballstoh  Spa,  April  80, 1838. 

At  lengUi  the  awfal  morn  bath  come. 

The  parting  hour  is  nigh. 
And  I  ait  down  *inid  dust  and  gloom, 

To  bid  you  brief  "  good-bTe." 

Each  voice  to  fiinc7*s  listening  ear 

Repeats  the  doleful  cry, 
And  the  bare  walls  and  sanded  floor 

Reecho  back  **  good-bye.*' 
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80  mutt  it  b«l  but  many  « thoiglift 
GomM  crowding  on  my  mind. 

Of  the  dear  friends,  the  happj  houn^ 
The  joys  we  leave  behind. 

Hoit  we  shall  miss  your  cheerful  fine 
Forever  bright  and  smiling, 

And  your  sweet  voice  so  often  heard 
Our  weary  hours  beguiling ! 

How  shall  we  miss  the  kindly  hearta. 
Which  none  can  know  unloving, 

Whoee  thoughts  and  feelings  none  can 
Kor  find  bis  own  improving! 

And  he,  whoee  converse,  hour  by  hour, 
Hatli  lent  old  Time  new  pinions, 

Whoi*e  hand  bath  drawn  the  shadowy  veil 
From  Wi»dom*s  broad  dominions. 

Whose  voice  hath  poured  forth  priceless 
Scarce  cimsf  iou?  that  he  taught. 

Whose  mind  of  broad,  of  loftiest  reach, 
Hath  showered  down  thought  on  thoughL 

True,  we  m«v  meet  wit»  -nanv  a  dear 
And  cherished  friend,  ^^t.  vet 

Oft  sludl  we  cast  a  backward  glance 
Of  wistful  —  vain  regret. 

When  evcnin;;  spreads  her  sombre  veil. 
To  fold  the  slumbering  earth, 

^^Hien  our  small  circle  closes  ruund 
The  humble,  £kK:ial  hearth, — 

Ofl  shall  we  dream  of  hours  gone  by, 
And  con  these  moments  o'er, 

Till  we  half  bend  our  ^rs  to  catch 
Tour  footsteps  at  the  door. 

And  ther.  turn  back  and  sigh  to  thiak 
^«  hear  those  steps  no  aorel 
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^ 


Bat  though  these  dismal  tboun^tB 
Hope  makes  me  happj  stL.; 

There  is  a  drop  of  comfort  lurks 
In  every  draught  of  ill  I 

By  pain  and  care  each  joy  of  earth 

More  exquisite  is  madoi 
And  when  we  meet  the  parting  giief 

Shall  doubly  be  overpaid. 

In  disappointments  deep  too  quick 
Our  fiiirest  prospects  drown; 

Let  not  this  hope,  which  blooms  so  bif|^ 
Be  withered  at  his  frown  I 

Come,  and  a  mother*s  pallid  cheek 
Shall  brighten  at  your  smile, 

And  her  poor  frame,  so  faint  and  weak, 
Forget  its  pains  the  whQe. 

Come,  and  a  glad  and  happy  heart 
Shall  give  the  welcome  kiss. 

And  puss  shall  purr,  and  frisk,  and  ipevr, 
In  token  of  her  bliss. 

Come !  and  behold  how  I  improve 
In  dusting — cleaning  —  sweeping, 

And  I  will  hear,  with  patient  ear. 
Your  lectures  on  house-keeping. 

And  noM^  may  all  good  angels  guard 

Your  path  where'er  it  lie, 
May  peace  reign  monarch  in  our  breaaty 

And  gladness  in  your  eye. 

And  may  the  dews  of  health  descend, 

On  him  yon  cherish  best. 
To  his  worn  frame  their  influence  lend, 

And  calm  each  nerve  to  rest! 

And  may  we  meet  again !  nor  ^eX 

The  parting  hour  so  nigh ; 
XI  12 
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Peace,  knre,  and  hepplneai  to  all, 
Once  more — onoe  men  "i^oodrlignel  ** 

^  She  interested  herself^"  continued  Mrs.  Davidson,  ''more 
than  I  had  anticipated  in  the  arrangement  of  our  new  habi- 
tation and  in  forming  plans  of  future  enjoyment  *  with  our 
friends,  when  tiiey  should  visit  us ;  I  exerted  myself  to  pleas« 
lier  taste  in  everything,  although  she  was  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing the  slightest  physical  exertion  hersel£  The  house  settled, 
then  came  the  flower-garden,  in  which  she  spent  more  time 
than  I  thought  prudent ;  but  she  was  so  happy  while  thus  en- 
gaged and  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  gardener  disposed 
to  gratify  her  and  carry  all  her  little  plans  into  effect,  I,  like  t 
weak  mother,  wanted  resolution  to  interfere,  and  have  always 
reproached  myself  for  it,  although  not  conscious  that  it  was  an 
injury  at  the  time.  Her  brother  had  invited  her  to  return  to 
New  York  with  him  when  he  came  to  visit  us  in  June,  and  she 
was  now  impatientiy  counting  the  days  until  his  arrival.  Her 
feelings  are  portrayed  in  a  letter  to  her  young  friend  H." 

Saratoga,  June  1, 1838. 
June  is  at  last  with  us,  my  dear  cousin,  and  the  blue-eyed 
goddess  could  not  have  looked  upon  the  green  bosom  of  her 
mother  earth,  attired  in  a  lovelier  or  more  enchanting  robe.  I 
am  seated  by  an  open  window,  and  the  breeze,  laden  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  blossoms  and  opening  leaves,  just  lifts  the  edge 
of  my  sheet,  and  steals  with  the  gentlest  footsteps  imaginable  to 
fun  my  cheek  and  forehead.  The  grass,  tinged  with  the  deepest 
and  freshest  green,  is  waving  beneath  its  influence  ;  the  birds 
are  singing  their  sweetest  songs  ;  and  as  I  look  into  the  depths 
of  the  clear  blue  sky  the  rich  tints  appear  to  flit  higher  and 
higher  as  I  gaze,  till  my  eye  seems  searching  into  immeasurable 
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distance.  Oh !  such  a  day  as  this,  it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  frisk  and  gambol  like  my  kitten  from  the  mere 
consciousness  of  life.  Yet  with  all  the  loveliness  around  me  I 
re-peruse  your  letter,  and  long  for  wings  to  fly  from  it  all  to  the 
dull  atmosphere  and  crowded  highways  of  the  city.  Yes !  I 
could  then  look  into  your  eyes  and  I  should  forget  the  blue 
sky  ;  and  your  smile  and  your  voice  would  doubly  compensate 
nie  for  the  loss  of  green  trees  and  singing  birds.  There  are 
green  trees  in  the  heart  which  shed  a  softer  perfume,  and  birds 
which  sing  more  sweetly.  ^  Nonsense,  Mag  is  growing  sen- 
tiniental ; "  I  knew  you  wonld  say  so,  but  the  streak  came  across 
me,  and  you  have  it  at  full  length.  In  plainer  terms,  how 
delighted,  how  more  than  delighted  I  shall  be  when  I  do 
come !  when  I  do  come,  Kate !  oh !  oh !  oh  !  what  would  our 
language  be  without  interjections,  those  expressive  parts  of 
speech  which  say  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass.  Now  I  am 
sure  you  can  understand  from  these  three  syllables  all  the 
pleasure,  the  rapture  I  anticipate ;  the  meeting,  the  parting, 
all  the  component  parts  of  that  great  whole  which  I  denomi- 
nate a  visit  to  New  York !  No,  not  to  New  York !  but  to  the 
few  dear  friends  whose  society  will  afford  me  all  the  enjoyment 
I  expect  or  desire,  and  who,  in  fact,  constitute  all  my  New 
York. 

JwM  2.  I  had  written  thus  far,  dear  Kate,  when  I  was  most 
agreeably  interrupted  by  a  proposal  for  a  ride  on  horseback ; 
my  sheet  slid  of  itself  into  the  open  drawer,  my  hat  and  dress 
flew  on  as  if  by  instinct,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  galloping 
full  speed  through  the  streets  of  our  little  village,  with  father 
by  my  side.  I  rode  till  nearly  tea-time,  and  came  home  tired, 
dred,  tired.  Oh,  I  ache  to  think  of  it  My  poor  letter  slept  all 
•light  as  soundly  as  its  writer,  but  now  that  another  day  has 
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duwncd  Uie  very  opposite  of  its  predecessor,  damp,  dark,  and 
niiny,  I  have  drawn  it  forth  from  its  receptacle,  and  seek  to 
dissipate  all  outward  gloom,  by  communing  with  one  the 
tliought  of  whom  conveys  to  my  mind  anything  but  mel- 
ancholy. O  Kate,  Kate,  in  spite  of  your  disinterested  and 
sober  advice  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  come,  I  shall  soon  come, 
just  as  soon  as  M.  can  and  will  run  up  for  me.  Yet  perhaps 
in  the  end  I  shall  be  disappointed.  My  happy  anticipations 
resemble  the  cloudless  sky  of  yesterday,  and  who  knows  but  t 
stonily  to-morrow  may  erase  the  brilliant  tints  of  hope  as  well 

as  those  of  Nature? Do  write  quickly  and  tell  me  if 

I  am  to  prepare.  If  you  continue  to  feel  as  when  you  last  wrote 
and  still  advise  me  not  to  come,  I  shall  dispose  of  your  ad- 
vice  in  the  most  approved  manner,  throw  it  to  the  winds,  and 
embark  armed  and  equipped  for  your  city  to  make  my  destined 
visit,  and  fulfil  its  conditions  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  bring 
you  home  in  triumph.  Oh !  we  shall  have  fine  times.  Oh, 
dear,  I  blush,  to  look  back  upon  my  sheet  and  see  so  many  Fs 
in  it 

**  The  time  of  her  brother's  coming  drew  near.  He  would  be 
widi  us  at  9  in  the  morning.  At  11  they  were  to  start  I 
prepared  all  for  her  departure  with  my  own  hand,  lest,  should 
I  trust  it  to  a  domestic  to  make  the  arrangements,  she  would 
make  some  exertion  herself  She  sat  by  me  whilst  thus  en- 
gaged, relating  playful  anecdotes  until  I  urged  her  to  retire  for 
the  night.  On  going  into  her  room  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
I  was  alarmed  to  find  her  in  a  high  fever.  About  midnight 
she  was  taken  witli  bleeding  at  the  lungs.  I  flew  to  her  father, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  vein  was  opened  in  her  arm.  To  de- 
Kcribe  our  feelings  at  this  jucture  is  impossible.     We  stood, 
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l^iudiig  at  each  other  in  mute  despair.  After  that  shock  had 
subsided  her  father  retired,  and  I  seated  myself  by  the  bedside 
to  watch  her  slumbers,  and  the  rising  sun  found  me  still  at  my 
post  She  awoke,  pale,  feeble,  and  exhausted  by  the  debil- 
itating perspiration  which  attended  her  sleep.  She  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  had  not  been  in  bed;  but  when  she 
attempted  to  speak  I  laid  my  finger  upon  her  lips  and  desired 
her  to  be  silent  She  understood  my  motive,  and  when  I  bent 
my  head  to  kiss  her,  I  saw  a  tear  upon  her  cheek.  I  told  her 
the  necessity  of  perfect  quiet,  and  the  danger  which  would  re- 
sult from  agitation.  Before  her  brother  came  she  desired  to 
rise.  I  assisted  her  to  do  so,  and  he  found  her  quietly  seated 
iu  her  easy-chair,  perfectly  composed  in  manner,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  increase  her  difficulties  by  giving  way  to  feelings 
which  must  at  that  time  have  oppressed  her  heart  My  son 
was  greatly  shocked  to  find  her  in  this  state.  I  met  him  and 
ui^ed  the  importance  of  perfect  self-possession  on  his  part,  as 
any  sudden  agitation  might  in  her  present  alarming  state  be 
fatal.  Poor  fellow !  he  subdued  hb  feelings  and  met  her  with 
a  cheerful  smile  which  concealed  a  heart  almost  bursting  with 
sorrow.  The  propriety  of  her  taking  this  jaunt  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  her  father  and  myself  for  a  number  of  weeks.  We 
both  tliought  her  too  ill  to  leave  home,  but  her  strong  desire  to 
gPf  the  impression  she  had  imbibed  that  travelling  would 
greatly  benefit  her  health,  and  the  pleading  of  friends  in  her 
behalf,  on  the  ground  that  disappointment  would  have  a  more 
unfavorable  effect  than  the  journey  possibly  could  have,  all 
had  tlicir  effect  in  leading  us  to  consent  It  was  possible  it 
might  be  of  use  to  her,  although  it  was  at  best  an  experiment 
of  a  doubtful  nature.  But  this  attack  was  decisive ;  yet  cau- 
6on  must  be  used  in  breaking  the  matter  to  her  in  her  present 
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weak  state.  Her  brother  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  us,  and 
then  returned,  telling  her  Uiat  when  she  was  able  to  perform 
the  journey,  he  would  come  again  and  take  her  with  him. 
Afler  he  left  us,  she  soon  regained  her  usual  strength,  and  in 
II  fortnight  her  brother  returned  aud  took  her  to  New  YorL" 

The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Davidson  was  intense  until  she  received 
ner  first  letter.  It  was  written  from  New  York,  and  in  a 
cheerful  vein,  speaking  encouragingly  of  her  health,  but  shov- 
ing more  solicitude  about  the  health  and  well-being  of  ber 
mother  than  of  her  own.  She  continued  to  write  frequently, 
gi  'ing  animated  accounts  of  scenes  and  persons. 

The  following  extract  relates  to  an  excursion,  in  company 
with  two  of  her  brothers,  into  Westchester  County,  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  and,  until  recently,  the  least  £ishionably  knovn, 
regions  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

**  At  3  o'clock  we  were  in  the  Singsing  steamer,  with  the 
water  sparkling  below,  and  the  sun  broiling  overhead.  lo 
the  course  of  our  sail  a  huge  thunder-cloud  arose,  and  I  re- 
treated, quite  terrified,  to  the  cabin.  But  it  proved  a  refreshii^ 
shower.  Oh !  how  sweet,  how  delight^l  the  air  was.  When 
we  landed  at  the  dock,  everything  looked  so  fresh  and  green! 
We  mounted  into  a  real  country  vehicle,  and  rattled  up  the 
hill  to  the  village  inn,  a  quiet,  pleasant  little  house.  I  was 
immediately  shown  to  my  room,  where  I  stayed  until  tea-time, 
ei^oying  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  sunset  upon  the  moun- 
Uiius,  and  resting  afle^  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  At  7  ve 
drank  tea,  a  meal  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fashionable, 
meagre  unsocial  city  tea.  The  table  was  crowded  with  eveij- 
tiling  good,  in  the  most  bountiful  style,  and  ser\*ed  with  the 
greatest  attention  by  the  landlord's  pretty  daughter.  I  retired 
soon  after  tea,  and  slept  soundly  until  daybreak.     After  break* 
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fiurt  we  sent  for  a  carriage  to  take  us  along  the  course  of  the 
Croton,  to  see  the  famous  water-works ;  but,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, every  carriage  was  engaged,  and  we  could  not  go.  In 
the  afternoon  a  party  was  made  up  to  go  in  a  boat  across  the 
river,  and  ascend  a  mountain  to  a  singular  lake  upon  its  summit, 
where  all  the  implements  of  fishing  were  provided,  and  a  col- 
lation was  prepared.  In  short,  it  was  a  picnic.  To  this  we 
were  invited,  but  on  learning  they  would  not  return  until  9 
or  10  in  the  evening,  that  scheme  also  was  abandoned.  To- 
wards night  we  walked  around  the  village,  looked  at  the  tunnel, 
and  visited  the  ice-cream  man ;  and  in  spite  of  my  various  dis- 
appointments, I  retired  quite  happy  and  pleased  with  my  visit 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  proposed  going  to  the  little 
Dutch  church,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  hearing  the  service 
performed  in  Dutch  ;  but  lo  I  on  drawing  aside  my  curtains  in 
the  morning  it  rained,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  could  until  the  rain  was  over.  Afler  dinner  the 
sun  again  peeped  out,  as  if  for  our  especial  gratification,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  huge  country  wagon,  with  a  leathern  top 
and  two  sleek  horses,  drew  up  to  the  door.  We  mounted  into 
it,  and  away  we  rattled  over  the  most  beautiful  country  I  ever 
saw.  Oh  1  it  was  magnificent !  Every  now  and  then  the  view 
of  the  broad  Hudson,  with  its  distant  hills,  and  the  clouds  rest- 
ing on  their  summits,  burst  upon  our  view.  Now  we  would  as- 
cend a  lofly  hill,  clothed  with  forests  and  verdure  of  the  most 
brilliant  hues ;  now  dash  down  into  a  deep  ravine,  with  a 
stream  winding  and  gurgling  along  its  bed,  with  its  tiny  waves 
rushing  over  the  wheel  of  some  rustic  mill,  embosomed  in  its 
shade  and  solitude.  Every  now  and  then  the  gable-end  of 
some  low  Dutch  building  would  present  itself  before  us,  smil- 
ing in  its  peaceful  stillness,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  a  per* 
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feet  pieture  of  rural  simplicity  and  comfort,  although,  pttliap% 
of  ignorance.     At  length  we  paused  upon  the  summit  of  a  gen* 
tie  hill,  and  judge  of  my  delight  when  I  hcheld  below  me  the 
old  Dutch  church,  the  quiet,  secluded,  beauti^l  little  church- 
yard, the  running  stream,  the  path,  and  the  rjstic  bridge,  tlie 
ever-memorable  scene  of  Ichabod's  adventure  with  the  headleu 
horseman.    There,  thought  I,  rushed  the  poor  pedagogue,  his 
knees  cramped  up  to  his,  saddle-bow  with  fear,  his  hands  grasp- 
ing his  horse's  mane,  with  convulsive  energy,  in  the  hope  that 
the  rising  stream  might  arrest  the  progress  of  his  fearful  pur* 
suer,  and  allow  him  to  pass  in  safety.    Vain  hope !    Scarce 
had  he  reached  the  bridge  when  he  heard,  rattling  behind  him, 
the  hoofs  of  his  fiendish  companion.    Tlie  church  seemed  in 
a  blaze  to  his  bewildered  eyes,  and  urging  on,  on,  he  turned 
to  look  once  more,  when,  horror  of  horrors !  the  head,  the 
fearful  head,  was  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  his  devoted 
shoulders.     Ha  I  ha !   ha  I   I  never  laughed   so   in  my  life. 
Well,  we  rode  on  through  the  scene  of  poor  Andre's  capture, 
and  dashed  along  the  classic  valleys  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    After 
a  long  and  delightful  drive,  we  returned  in  time  for  tea.    AAer 
tea  we  were  invited  into  Mrs.  F.'s  parlor,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  were  collected  quite  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.   At 
9  we  were  served  witli  ice-cream,  wine,  &c.   I  retired  very  much 
pleased  and  very  much  fatigued.     Early  in  the  morning  we 
rose  with  a  most  brilliant  sun,  breakfasted,  mounted  once  more 
into  the  wagon,  and  rattled  off  to  the  dock.     Oh  !  that  I  could 
describe  to  you  how  fresh  and  sweet  the  air  was.     I  felt  as  if 
I  wanted  to  open  my  mouth  wide  and  inhale  it     TVe  gave  M. 
our  parting  kisses,  and  soon  found  ourselves  once  more,  after 
this  charming  episode,  approaching  the  mighty  city.     We  bad 
a  delightful  sail  of  tWo  or  three  hours,  and  again  rode  up  to 
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dear  aunt  M.'s,  where  oU  seemed  glad  at  my  return.    I  spent 
Ihe  remainder  of  the  day  in  resting  and  reading." 

"  In  these  artless  epistles,"  continues  Mrs.  Davidson,  ^'  there 
is  much  of  character;  for  who  could  imagine  this  constant  cheer- 
fulness, this  almost  forgetfulness  of  self,  these  afiectionate  en- 
deavors, by  her  sweetly  playful  account  of  all  her  employments 
while  absent,  to  dispel  the  grief  which  she  knew  was  preying 
upon  my  mind  on  account  of  her  illness.  Who  could  conceive 
the  pains  she  took  to  conceal  from  me  the  ravages  which  dis- 
ease was  daily  making  upon  her  form.  She  was  never  heard 
to  complain,  and  in  her  letters  to  me  she  hardly  alludes  to  her 
illness.  The  friends  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  her,  during  her 
bhort  period  of  absence,  sometimes  feared  that  she  would  never 
be  able  to  reach  home  again.  Her  brother  told  me,  but  not 
until  long  afler  her  return,  that  on  her  way  home  she  really 
fainted  several  times  from  debility,  and  that  he  took  her 
from  the  boat  to  the  carriage  as  he  would  have  done  an  in- 
fant 

"  On  the  6th  of  July  I  once  more  folded  to  my  heart  this 
cherished  object  of  my  solicitude,  but  oh,  the  change  which  three 
short  weeks  had  wrought  in  her  appearance  struck  me  forci- 
bly. I  was  so  wholly  unprepared  for  it  that  I  nearly  fainted. 
Afler  the  excitement  of  the  meeting,  (which  she  had  evidently 
summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  bear  with  composure)  was  over, 
she  sat  down  by  me,  and  passing  her  thin  arm  around  my 
waist,  said,  '  O  ray  dear  mamma,  I  am  home  again  at  last ;  I 
now  feel  as  if  I  never  wanted  to  leave  you  again  ;  I  have  had 
a  delightful  visit,  my  friends  were  all  glad  to  see  me,  and  have 
watched  over  me  with  all  the  kindness  and  care  which  affec- 
tion could  dictate ;  but  oh,  there  is  no  place  like  home,  and  no 

eare  like  a  mother's  care ;  there  is  something  in  the  very  air 

12»  s 
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of  home  and  in  the  sound  of  your  voice,  motfaery  which  malcei 
me  happier  just  now  than  all  the  scenes  which  I  have  passed 
through  in  my  little-jaunt ;  oh,  after  all,  home  is  the  only  place 
for  a  person  as  much  out  of  health  as  I  am.'  I  strove  to  sup- 
port my  emotions,  while  I  marked  her  pale  check  and  altered 
countenance.  She  fixed  her  penetrating  eyes  upon  my  face, 
kissed  me,  and  drawing  hack  to  take  a  more  full  survey  of  Uie 
effects  which  pain  and  anxiety  had  wrought  in  me,  kissed  me 
again  and  again,  saying,  '  she  knew  I  had  deeply  felt  the  want 
of  her  society,  and  now  once  more  at  home,  she  should  so  prise 
its  comforts  as  to  he  in  no  haste  to  leave  it  again.'  She  was 
much  wasted,  and  could  hardly  walk  from  one  room  to  an- 
other ;  her  cough  was  very  distressing ;  she  had  no  psun,  but  a 
languor  and  a  depression  of  spirits,  foreign  to  her  nature. 
She  struggled  against  this  debility,  and  called  up  all  the  ener- 
gies of  her  mind  to  overcome  it ;  her  constant  reply  to  inquiries 
about  her  health,  by  the  friends  who  called,  was  the  same  as 
formerly,  *  Well,  quite  well  —  mother  calls  me  an  invalid,  biit 
I  feel  well.'  Yet  to  me,  when  alone,  she  talked  more  freely 
of  her  symptoms,  and  I  thought  I  could  discern  from  her  man- 
ner, that  she  had  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  I  had  oilen 
endeavored  to  acquire  firmness  sufficient  to  tell  her  what  was 
her  situation,  but  she  seemed  so  studiously  to  avoid  the  dis- 
closure, that  my  resolution  had  hitherto  been  imequal  to  the 
task.  But  I  was  much  surprised  one  day,  not  long  after  her 
return  from  New  York,  by  her  asking  me  to  tell  her  without 
niserve  my  opinion  of  her  state  ;  the  question  wrung  my  ten 
heart.  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  and  it  was  put  in  so 
solemn  a  manner  that  I  could  not  evade  it,  were  I  disposed  to 
do  so.  I  knew  with  what  strong  affection  she  clung  to  lift 
and  the  objects  and  ffiends  which  endeared  it  to  her ;  I  knew 
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how  bright  the  world  upon  which  she  was  just  entering  ap- 
peared to  her  young  fancy,  what  glowing  pictures  she  had 
drawn  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness.  I  was  now  called 
upon  at  one  blow  to  crush  these  hopes,  to  destroy  the  delight- 
ful visions  which  had  hovered  around  her  from  her  cradle 
until  this  very  period ;  it  would  be  cruel  and  wrong  to  deceive 
her ;  in  vain  I  attempted  a  reply  to  her  direct  and  solemn  ap- 
peal, and  my  voice  grew  husky;  several  times  I  essayed  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  away  on  my  lips ;  I  could  only  fold 
her  to  my  heart  in  silence,  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  leave  the  room  to  avoid  agitating  her  with  feelings  I  had 
no  power  to  repress. 

''  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  her  brother  in  New 
York,  dated  a  short  time  afler  this  incident  occurred,  and  which 
I  never  saw  until  afler  her  departure,  will  best  portray  her 
own  feelings  at  this  period'' 

^^  As  to  my  health  at  present,  I  feel  as  well  as  when  you 
were  here,  and  the  cough  is  much  abated ;  but  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  mother  thinks  me  not  so  well  as  before  I  left  home ; 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  I  have  gained  anything  from  the 
visit,  and  in  a  case  like  mine,  standing  still  is  certainly  loss, 
but  I  feel  no  worse.  However,  I  have  learned  that  feelings 
are  no  criterion  of  disease.    Now,  brother,  I  want  to  know 

what  Dr.  M •  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  in  his 

examination  of  my  lungs  ;  father  says  nothing  —  mother,  when 
I  ask,  cannot  tell  me,  and  looks  so  sad !  Now  I  ask  you, 
hoping  to  be  answered.  If  you  have  not  beard  the  Doctor  say, 
I  wish  you  would  ask  him,  and  write  to  me.  If  it  is  more  un- 
favorable than  I  anticipate,  it  is  best  I  should  know  now ;  if  it 
is  the  contrary,  how  much  pain  and  restlessness  and  suspicion 
irill  be  spared  me  by  the  knowledge       As  to  myself,  I  fee] 
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and  know  that  my  health  is  in  a  most  precarious  sate,diat 
the  disease  we  dread  has  perhaps  fastened  upon  me ;  but  I 
have  an  impression  that  if  I  make  use  of  the  proper  rem- 
edies and  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover  a  tolerable  degree  of 
health.  I  do  not  feel  that  my  case  is  incurable ;  I  wish  to 
know  if  I  am  wrong.  I  have  rode  on  horseback  twice  suice 
you  left  me ;  dear,  dear  brother,  what  a  long  egotistic  letter 
I  have  written  ^ou ;  do  forgive  me ;  my  heart  was  full,  and  I  fdt 
that  I  must  unburden  it  I  wish  you  would  write  me  a  long 
letter.     Do  not  let  mother  know  at  present  the  questions  I 

have  asked  you.* " 

^  From  this  period  she  grew  more  thoughtful.  There  wai 
even  a  solemnity  in  her  manner  which  I  never  before  ol>- 
served.  Ilcr  mind,  &s  I  mentioned  before,  had  been  much 
perplexed  by  some  doctrinal  points.  To  solve  these  doubts, 
I  asked  if  I  should  not  send  for  some  clergyman.  She  said 
no.  She  had  heard  many  discussions  on  these  subjects,  and 
they  had  always  served  rather  to  confuse  than  to  comince 
lier.  *  I  would  rather  converse  with  you  alone,  mother.* 
She  then  asked  nie  if  I  thought  it  essential  to  salvation  that 
she  should  adopt  any  particular  creed.  I  felt  that  I  was  an 
inefficient,  perhaps  a  blind  guide,  yet  it  was  my  duty  not  only 
to  impart  consolation,  but  to  explain  to  her  my  own  views  of 
the  truth.  I  replied  that,  I  considered  faith  and  repentance 
only  to  be  essential  to  salvation ;  that  it  was  very  desirable 
that  her  mind  should  be  settled  upon  some  particular  mode 
of  faith ;  but  that  I  did  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  adopt  the  tenets  of  any  established  church,  and 
again  recommended  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  New  Testa- 
tnent  She  expressed  her  firm  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
The  perfections  of  his  character,  its  beauty  and  holiness  ex 
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cited  her  admiration,  while  the  benevolence  which  prompted 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  to  save  a  lost  world  filled  her  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  gratitude.  It  was  a  source  of  regret 
that  so  much  of  her  time  had  been  spent  in  light  reading, 
and  tliat  her  writings  had  not  been  of  a  more  decidedly  re- 
ligious character.  She  lamented  that  she  had  not  chosen 
Scriptural  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  her  poetical  talent, 
and  said,  ^  Mamma,  should  Grod  spare  my  life,  my  time  and 
talents  shall  for  the  future  be  devoted  to  a  higher  and  holier 
end.*  She  felt  that  she  had  trifled  with  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, and  her  self-condemnation  and  grief  were  truly  affect- 
ing. ^  And  must  I  die  so  young !  —  my  career  of  usefulness 
hardly  commenced?  O  mother,  how  sadly  have  I  trifled 
with  the  gifts  of  Heaven !  What  have  I  done  which  can 
benefit  one  human  being?'  I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  bade  her 
remember  her  dutiful  conduct  as  a  daughter,  her  affectionate 
bearing  as  a  sister  and  friend,  and  the  consolation  which  she 
had  aflbrded  me  through  years  of  suffering !  *  O  my  mother,' 
said  she, '  I  have  been  reflecting  much  of  late  upon  this  sad 
waste  of  intellect,  and  had  marked  out  for  myself  a  course 

of  usefulness  which,  should  Grod  spare   my  life  * Here 

her  emotions  became  too  power&l  to  proceed.  At  times  she 
suffered  much  anxiety  with  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare,  and 
deeply  lamented  her  irsmt  of  faithfulness  in  the  performance 
of  her  religious  duties ;  complained  of  coldness  and  formality 
in  her  devotional  exercises,  and  entreated  me  to  pray  with 
and  for  her.  At  other  times  her  hope  of  heaven  would  be 
bright,  her  &ith  unwavering,  and  her  devotion  fervent  Yet 
it  was  evident  to  me  that  she  still  cherished  the  hope  that 
oer  life  might  be  prolonged.     Her  mother  had  lingered  for 
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years  in  a  state  equally  hopeless,  and  during  tliat  period  had 
been  enabled  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
her  little  family.    Might  not  the  same  kind  Providence  pro- 
long her  life.    It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
those  seasons  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest     God  alone  knows 
in  what  way  my  own  weak  frame  was  sustained.     I  felt  that 
she  liad  been  renovated  and  purified  by  Divine  Grace,  and 
to  see  her  thus  distressed  when  I  thought  that  all  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  hers,  gave  my  heart  a  severe 
pang.    Many  of  our  friends  now  were  of  opinion  that  a 
change  of  climate  might  benefit,  perhaps  restore  her.    Here- 
tofore, when  the  suggestion  had  been  made,  she  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  leaving  her  home  for  a  distant  clime.     Now  ber 
anxiety  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  was  great,  I  felt  that  it 
would   be  vain,  although  I  was  desirous  that  nothing  should 
be  left  untried.     F'eeble  as  she  now  was,  the  idea  of  her  re^ 
signing  the  comforts  of  home  and  being  subject  to  the  fatigues 
of  travelling  in  public  conveyances  was  a  dreadful  one ;  jet 
if  tliere  was  a  rational   prospect  of  prolonging  her  life  bj 
these  means,  I  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  trial.     Dr.  David- 
son, afler  much  deliberation  on  the  subject,  called  counsd. 

Dr. came,  and  when,  afler  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and 

playful  conversation  with  Margaret,  he  joined  us  in  the  porior. 
oh !  how  my  poor  heart  trembled.  I  hung  upon  the  motions 
of  his  lips  as  if  my  own  life  depended  on  what  they  might 
utter.  At  length  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  as  if  an  ice-bolt  hod 
passed  through  my  heart  He  had  never  thought  although 
he  had  known  her  many  years,  that  a  change  of  climate  would 
benefit  her.  She  had  lived  beyond  his  expectations  manr 
months,  even  years ;  and  now  he  was  conrinced,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  take  her  to  a  Southern  climate,  that  she  woold  die 
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m  the  passage.  Make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  her  at 
home,  was  his  advice.  He  thought  that  a  few  months  must 
terminate  her  life.  She  knew  that  we  had  confidence  in  the 
opinion  of  this,  her  favorite  physician.  When  I  had  gained 
firmness  enough  to  answer  her  questions,  I  again  entered  the 
room  and  found  her  composed,  although  she  had  evidently 
been  strongly  agitated,  and  had  not  brought  her  mind  to  bear 
her  doom.  Never,  oh !  never  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life, 
shall  I  forget  the  look  she  gave  me  when  I  met  her.  What 
a  heart-rending  task  was  mine  I  I  performed  it  as  gently  as 
possible.  I  said  the  Doctor  thought  her  strength  unequal  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  that  he  was  not  so  great  an  advo- 
cate for  change  of  climate  as  many  persons ;  that  he  had 
known  many  cases  in  which  he  thought  it  injurious,  and  his 
best  advice  was  that  we  should  again  ward  off  the  severity 
of  the  winter  by  creating  an  atmosphere  within  our  house. 
She  mildly  acquiesced,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  altogether. 
She  sometimes  read,  and  frequently  from  mere  habit,  held  a 
book  in  her  hand  when  unable  to  digest  its  contents,  and 
within  the  book  there  usually  rested  a  piece  of  paper,  upon 
which  she  occasionally  marked  the  reflections  which  arose 
in  her  mind,  either  in  poetry  or  prose. 

^  The  following  fragments  appear  to  be  the  very  breathings 
of  her  soul  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life  —  written 
in  pencil,  in  a  hand  so  weak  and  tremulous  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  decipher  them  word  by  word,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
magni^ng  glass. 

*  Consomptioii  I  chfld  of  woe,  thy  bligfating  brMth 
Marks  all  that 's  fiur  and  lovely  for  thine  own, 
And,  sweeping  o'er  the  silver  chords  of  life, 
Bltnds  all  their  music  in  one  death-like  tone. 
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What  ftnnge,  what  mysiSn  things  m  §k% 
With  spirits  longing  to  ontlire  the  stan. 

•  •••• bat  even  in  decs j* 

Hasting  to  meet  our  brethren  in  the  dost. 
As  one  small  ^ew-drop  nms,  another  dropa 
To  sink  nnnotioed  in  the  world  of  wavea. 

Oh,  it  is  sad  to  feel  that  when  a  few  short 
Of  life  are  past,  we  shall  lie  down,  onpitied 
And  unknown,  amid  a  careless  world; 
That  youth  and  age  and  reveliy  and  grief 
Above  our  heads  shall  pass,  and  we  alone 
Shall  sleep!  alone  shall  t>e  as  we  have  been. 
No  more.* 

'^  These  are  unfinished  fragments,  a  part  of  which  I  could  doc 
decipher  at  all.  I  insert  them  to  give  an  idea  of  the  daily 
operations  of  her  mind  during  the  whole  of  this  long  summer 
of  suffering.  Her  gentle  spirit  never  breathed  a  murmur  or 
complaint  I  think  she  was  rarely  heard  to  express  even  a 
feeling  of  weariness.  But  here  are  a  few  more  of  tliose  out- 
pourings of  the  heart  I  copy  these  little  effusions  with  all 
their  errors ;  there  is  a  sacredness  about  them  which  forbids 
the  change  even  of  a  single  letter.  The  first  of  the  fragments 
which  follow  was  written  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in  autumn,  not 
many  weeks  befoj-e  her  death. 

*  It  is  autumn,  the  season  of  rapid  decay, 
When  the  flow*rets  of  summer  are  hasting  awaj 

From  the  breath  of  the  wintiy  blast, 
And  the  buds  which  oped  to  the  gazer*s  eye. 
And  the  glowing  tints  of  the  gorj^cous  sky, 
And  the  forests  robed  in  their  emerald  djre. 

With  their  loveliest  blossoms  have  past. 
'T  is  eve,  and  the  brilliant  sunset  hue 
Is  replaced  by  a  sky  of  the  coldest  bhM^ 

\3iiVo\xc\i<i^  b^  a  tloating  cloud. 
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And  til  Nature  is  silent,  calm,  and  seroM, 

As  though  sorrow  and  suffering  never  had  been 

On  this  beautiful  earth  abroad. 
T  is  a  Sabbath  eve,  and  the  longing  soul 
Is  eharmed  hy  its  quiet  and  gentle  control 

From  each  wayward  and  wandering  thought, 
And  it  longs  from  each  meaner  affection  to  move, 
And  it  soareth  the  troubles  of  earth  above, 
To  bathe  in  that  fountain  of  light  and  love. 

Whence  our  purest  enjoyments  aro  caught* 


'  But  winter,  oh  what  shall  thy  greeting  be 

From  our  waters,  our  earth,  and  our  sky; 
What  welcoming  strain  shall  arise  for  thee 

As  thy  chariot-wheels  draw  nigh  ? 
Alas!  the  firesh  flowers  of  the  spirit  decay 

As  thy  cold,  cold  steps  advance. 
And  even  young  Fancy  is  shrinking  away 

From  the  chill  of  thy  terrible  glance; 
And  Hope  with  her  mantle  of  rainbow  hue 

Hath  fled  fVom  thy  f^reezing  eye. 
And  her  bright  train  of  visions  are  melting  in  air 

As  thy  shivering  blasts  sweep  by. 
Thy' 


OcL  ins 


'  The  nature  of  the  soul, 
The  spirit,  what  is  it?    Mjrsterious,  sublime, 

Undying,  unchanging,  forever  the  same, 
It  bounds  lightly  athwart  the  dark  billows  of  time, 

And  moves  on  unscorched  by  its  heavenly  flame. 

Man  owns  thee,  and  feels  thee,  and  knows  thee  divine; 

He  feels  thou  art  his,  and  thou  never  canst  die; 
He  believes  thee  a  gem  fVom  the  Maker's  pure  shrine, 

A  portion  of  purity  holy  and  high. 

T  it  around  him,  within  him  the  source  of  his  lifb, 
Tet  too  weak  to  oontemplate  its  glory  and  might  t 
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H  i  trembling  shrinks  iMck  to  dull  earth*s  homble  ■tiife. 
And  leaves  the  pure  atmosphere  glowing  with  1% 


Then  spark  from  the  Deity*s  radiant  throne, 

I  know  thee,  yet  shrink  from  thy  greatness  and  power* 

Thou  art  mine  in  thy  splendor,  I  feel  thee  my  own. 
Yet  behold  me  as  ftail  as  the  light  summer  flower. 

I  strive  in  my  weakness  to  gaze  on  thy  might, 
To  trace  out  thy  wanderings  through  ages  lo  cooia^ 

Till  like  birds  on  the  sea,  all  exhausted,  at  length 
I  flutter  back  weary  to  earth  as  my  home. 

Like  a  diamond  when  laid  in  a  rough  case  of  clay. 
Which  may  crumble  and  wear  from  the  pure  gem  endoMd, 

But  which  ne*er  can  be  lit  by  one  tremulous  ray 
From  the  gloiy-crowned  star  in  its  dark  case  reposed.* 

^As  the  cool  weather  advanced,  her  decline  became  mon 
visible,  and  she  devoted  more  and  more  of  her  time  to  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  self-examination  and  subjects  for  reflectioo, 
and  questions  which  were  to  be  solved  by  evidences  deduced 
from  the  Bible.  I  found  them  but  a  few  days  before  her  deatli, 
in  tlie  sacred  volume  which  lay  upon  the  table,  at  which  she 
usually  sat  during  her  hours  of  retirement  She  had  beei 
searching  the  holy  book,  and  overcome  by  the  exertion,  ni^ 
the  bell  which  summoned  me  to  her  side,  for  no  person  bit 
myself  was  admitted  during  the  time  set  apart  for  her  dei^ 
tional  exercises. 

*  Subjects  for  reflection :  — 

1st  The  uniform  usefulness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

2d.  The  manner  in  which  he  overthrows  all  the  exa!ted 
hopes  which  the  Jews  entertain  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  isi 
strives  to  explain  to  them  the  entire  spirituality  of  the  one  he 
has  come  to  erect 

3d.  TVie  dee^  «ad  unchangeable  love  for  man,  ^hich  nnit 
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have  impelled  Christ  to  resist  so  many  temptations  and  endure 
■o  many  sufferings,  even  death,  that  truth  might  enlighten  the 
world,  and  heaven  and  immortality  become  realities  instead  of 
dreams. 

4th.  The  general  thoughtlessness  of  man  with  regard  to  his 
greatest,  his  only  interest 

5th.  Christ's  constant  submission  to  tlie  will  of  his  Father, 
and  the  necessity  of  our  imitating  the  meek  and  calm  and 
gentle  qualities  of  his  character,  together  with  that  firmness 
of  purpose  and  confidence  in  God  which  sustained  him  to  the 
end. 

6th.  The  necessi^  of  so  living,  that  we  need  not  fear  to 
think  each  day  our  last. 

7th.  The  necessity  of  religion  to  soothe  and  support  the 
mind  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

8th.  Self-examination. 

9th.  Is  Christ  mentioned  expressly  in  Scripture  as  equal 
with  God  and  a  part  ? 

10th.  Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ? 

11th.  Did  Christ  come  as  a  prophet  and  reformer  of  tlie 
world,  or  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his 
Father. 

12th.  Is  anything  said  of  infant  baptism  ? ' 

Written  in  November,  1838. 

**  About  three  weeks  before  her  departure,  I  one  morning 
found  her  in  the  parlor,  where,  as  I  before  observed,  she  spent 
a  portion  of  her  time  in  retirement  I  saw  that  she  had  been 
much  agitated,  and  seemed  weary.  I  seated  myself  by  her 
and  rested  her  head  on  my  bosom,  while  I  gentiy  pressed  my 
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hand  upon  her  throbbing  temples,  to  soothe  the  agitation  of  her 
nerves.  She  kissed  me  again  and  again,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
feared  to  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  lest  her  feelings  should  over* 
come  her.  As  I  returned  her  caresses,  she  silently  put  a  folded 
paper  in  my  hand.  I  began  to  open  it,  when  she  gently  laid 
her  hand  on  mine,  and  said  in  a  low  tremulous  tone,  '  Not  now 
dear  mother ! '  I  then  led  her  back  to  her  room,  placed  her 
upon  the  sofa,  and  retired  to  examine  the  paper.  It  contained 
Che  following  lines :  — 

TO  MT  MOTHER. 

0  MoTHBB,  would  the  power  wen  mine 
To  wake  the  strain  thou  Iov*8t  to  hear. 

And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  tfaooglsl 

Within  thjr  fondly  listening  ear. 
As  when  in  days  of  health  and  glee 
ttly  hopes  and  fiincies  wandered  free. 

But,  mother,  now  a  shade  has  past 

Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here, 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapt 

The  remnant  of  my  brief  career! 
No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win. 
The  sparklmg  fount  has  died  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  bums  dim. 

And  Fancy  spreads  her  wings  no  man; 
And  oh,  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 

The  pleasures  tliat  I  prized  before. 
Hy  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow, 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  striii. 
Oh  I  may  it  prove  as  time  rolls  on, 

The  pathway  to  eternal  life ;  — 
Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o*er, 

1  *U  sing  thee  as  in  days  of  yore. 

I  Mid  that  hope  had  psssed  from  earth, 
T  was  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaTW, 
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To  whisper  of  the  loul^s  new  birth, 

Of  ainners  saved  and  sins  fbrgiren. 
When  mine  are  washed  in  tears  away, 
Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  sonl  above 
By  the  soft  cords  of  heavenly  love, 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart, 
And  tnnefbl  voices  swell  my  heart. 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise, 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  h3rmns  of  praise. 
And  an  not  offered  at  His  shrine, 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 

^  It  was  long  before  I  could  regain  sufficient  compofinre  to  re- 
tarn  to  her.  When  I  did  so,  I  found  her  sweetly  calm,  and 
she  greeted  me  with  a  smile  so  full  of  affection,  that  I  shall 
cherish  the  recollection  of  its  brightness  until  my  hitest  breath. 
It  was  the  last  piece  she  ever  wrote,  except  a  parody  of  four 
lines  of  the  hymn,  '  I  would  not  live  always,'  which  was  written 
within  the  last  week  of  her  life. 

'  I  would  not  live  always,  thus  fettered  by  sin. 
Temptation  without  and  corruption  within. 
With  the  soul  ever  dimmed  by  its  hopes  and  its  ftars, 
And  the  heart's  holy  flame  ever  struggling  through  tean.'  ** 


Thus  far,  in  preparing  this  memoir,  we  have  avuled  our- 
selves almost  entirely  of  copious  memoranda,  furnished  us,  at 
our  request,  by  Mrs.  Davidson ;  but  when  the  narrator  ap- 
proached the  closing  scene  of  this  most  affecting  story,  tlie 
heart  of  the  mother  gave  out,  and  she  found  herself  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Davidson  had  re- 
tained a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
affliction^  to  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  reply  to  an  epistle  from  that 
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lady,  expressive  of  the  kindest  sympathy,  and  maldog  amne  iu« 
qiiiries  relative  to  the  melancholy  event.  We  subjoin  that  letter 
entire,  for  never  have  we  read  anything  of  the  kind  more  truly 
eloquent  or  deeply  affecting. 

^'Sakatoga  Spomoft. 
*^  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Sedgwick ;  she  is  an  angel  now ;  calmlj 
and  sweetly  she  sunk  to  her  everlasting  rest,  as  a  babe  gently 
slumbers  on  its  mother's  bosom.  I  thank  my  Father  in  heaven 
that  I  was  permitted  to  watch  over  her,  and  I  trust  administer 
to  her  comfort  during  her  illness.  I  know,  my  fnend,  you  wiD 
not  expect  either  a  very  minute  or  connected  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  her  change,  from  me  at  this  time,  hr  I 
am  indeed  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  I  feel  that  I  am  truly 
desolate,  how  desolate  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Yet  in 
the  depth  of  grief  I  have  consolations  of  the  purest,  most 
soothing  and  exalted  nature.  I  would  not,  indeed  I  could  not 
murmur,  but  rather  bless  my  God  that  he  has  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  goodness  made  me,  even  for  a  brief  space  on  earth,  the 
honored  mother  of  such  an  angeL  O,  my  dear  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  during  the  last  tiro 
/nonths  of  her  brief  sojourn  with  us.  Her  meekness  and  p*- 
ticnce,  and  her  even  cheerful  bearing  were  unexampled.  But 
when  she  was  assured  that  all  the  tender  and  endearing  ties 
which  bound  her  to  earth  were  about  to  be  severed,  when  she 
saw  tliat  life  and  all  its  bright  visions  were  fading  from  her 
eyes  —  that  she  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  val- 
ley which  must  be  traversed  in  her  way  to  the  eternal  world, 
tlie  struggle  was  great,  but  brief,  —  she  caught  the  hem  of 
her  Saviour's  robe  and  meekly  bowed  to  the  mandate  of  her 
God.  Since  the  beginning  of  August,  I  have  watched  this 
tender  blossom  with  intense  anxiety,  and  marked  her  decline 
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with  a  breaking  heart ;  and  although  from  that  time  until  the 
period  of  her  departure,  I  never  spent  a  whole  night  in  bed, 
my  excitement  was  so  strong  that  I  was  unconscious  of  the 
want  of  sleep.  O,  my  dear  madam,  tlie  whole  course  of  her 
decline  was  so  unlike  any  other  death-bed  scene  I  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  gloom  of  a  sick-chamber ;  a 
charm  was  in  and  around  her ;  a  holy  light  seemed  to  pervade 
everything  belonging  to  her.  There  was  a  sacredness,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  which  seemed  to  tell  the  presence  of  the 
Dinnity.  Strangers  felt  it,  all  acknowledged  it  Very  few 
were  admitted  to  her  sick-room,  but  those  few  left  it  with  an 
elevation  of  heart  new,  solemn,  and  delightful.  She  continued 
to  ride  out  as  long  as  the  weather  was  mild,  and  even  afler 
the  became  too  weak  to  walk  she  frequently  desired  to  bo 
taken  into  the  parlor,  and  when  there,  with  all  her  little  imple- 
ments of  drawing  and  writing,  her  books,  and  even  her  little 
work-box  and  basket  beside  her  ;  she  seemed  to  tliink  that  by 
these  little  attempts  at  her  usual  employments,  she  could  con- 
ceal from  me,  for  she  saw  my  -heart  was  breaking,  the  ravages 
of  disease  and  her  consequent  debility.  The  New  Testament 
was  her  daily  study,  and  a  portion  of  every  day  was  spent  in 
private,  in  self-examination  and  prayer.  My  dear  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, how  I  have  felt  my  own  littleness,  my  total  unworthinesn, 
when  compared  with  this  pure,  this  high-soulcd,  intellectual, 
yet  timid,  humble  child  ;  bending  at  the  altar  of  her  God,  and 
pleading  for  pardon  and  acceptance  in  his  sight,  and  grace  to 
assist  her  in  preparing  for  eternity.  As  her  strength  wasted, 
she  often  desired  me  to  share  her  hours  of  retirement,  and  con- 
verse with  her  and  read  to  her,  when  unable  to  read  herself 
Oh  !  how  sad,  how  delightful,  how  agonizing  is  the  memory  of 
(he  sweet  and  holy  communion  we  then  enjoyed.     Forgive 
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rac,  my  friend,  for  thus  mingling  my  own  fedings  widi  tlit 
circumstances  you  wished  to  know ;  and,  oh !  continue  to  pn^ 
that  God  will  give  me  submission  under  this  desolating  stn^ 
She  was  my  darling,  my  almost  idolized  child;  truly,  truly, 
you  have  said,  the  charm  of  my  existence.  Her  symptonn 
were  extremely  distressing,  although  she  suffered  no  piin. 
A  week  before  her  departure  she  desired  that  the  sacrameit 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  might  be  administered  to  her.  *  Mother/ 
said  she, '  I  do  not  desire  it  because  1  feel  worthy  to  receive  it; 
I  feel  myself  a  sinner;  but  I  desire  to  manifest  my  fiuth  ii 
Christ  by  receiving  an  ordinance  instituted  by  himself  but  a 
short  time  before  his  crucifixion.*  The  Holy  Sacrament 
administered  by  Mr.  Babcock.  The  solemnity  of  the 
can  be  better  felt  than  described.  I  cannot  attempt  it  After 
it  was  over,  a  holy  calm  seemed  to  pervade  her  mind,  and  she 
looked  almost  like  a  beatified  spirit  The  evening  followiog 
she  said  to  me,  ^  Mother,  I  have  made  a  solemn  surrender  of 
myself  to  God ;  if  it  is  his  will,  I  would  desire  to  live  kng 
enough  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  profession,  but  his  will  be 
done ;  living  or  dying  I  am  henceforth  devoted  to  God.'  Ailer 
this,  some  doubt  seemed  to  intrude,  her  spirit  was  troubled.  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  anything  she  desired  to  have  done,  tnj 
little  arrangements  to  be  made,  anything  to  say  which  she  htd 
lefl  unsaid,  and  assured  her  that  her  wishes  should  be  sacred 
to  me.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  with  an  expression  so 
sad,  so  mournfully  sweet :  *  Mother,  "  When  I  can  read  nj 
title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies,"  then  I  wiU  think  of  odier 
matters.'  Her  hair,  which  when  a  little  child  had  been  oftei 
cut  to  improve  its  growth,  was  now  very  beautiful,  and  sbe 
usually  took  much  pains  with  it  During  the  whole  course  of 
her  sickness  I  had  taken  care  of  it    One  day,  not  long  beibrt 
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lier  death,  she  said,  evidently  making  a  great  effort  to  speak 

with  composure,  *  Mother,  if  you  are  willing  I  will  have  my 

bur  cut  off;  it  is  troublesome ;  I  should  like  it  better  short' 

I  understood  her  at  once ;  she  did  not  like  to  have  the  idea  of 

death  associated  with  those  beautiful  tresses  which  I  had  loved 

to  braid.     She  would  have  them  taken  off  while  living.    I 

moumfidly  gave  my  consent,  and  she  said, '  I  will  not  ask  you, 

my  dear  mother,  to  do  it ;  my  friend,  Mrs.  F. y  will  be  with 

nic  to-night,  and  she  will  do  it  for  me.'    The  dark  rich  locks 

^ere  severed  at  midnight ;  never  shall  I  forget  the  expression 

ef  her  young  faded  face  as  I  entered  the  room.    '  Do  not  be 

agitated,  dear  mamma,  I  am  more  comfortable  now.    Lay  it 

away,  if  you  please,  and  to-morrow  I  will  arrange  and  dispose 

of  it     Do  you  know  that  I  view  my  hair  as  something  sacred  ? 

It  is  a  part  of  myself,  which  will  be  reunited  to  my  body  at 

the  Resurrection.'     She  had  sat  in  an  easy-chair  or  reclined 

upon  a  sofa  for -several  weeks. 

"  On  Friday,  the  22d  of  November,  at  my  urgent  entreaty,  she 

consented  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed.     She  found  it  a  relief,  and 

sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  she  was  only  awoke  when 

I  aroused  her,  to  take  some  refreshment    When  she  awoke 

she  looked  and  spoke  like  an  angel,  but  soon  dropped  asleep 

as  before.     Oh  !  how  my  poor  heart  trembled,  for  I  felt  that  it 

was  but  the  precursor  to  her  long  last  rest,  although  many  of 

our  friends  thought  she  might  yet  linger  some  weeks.    A  total 

loss  of  appetite  and  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  prevented  her 

from  taking  any  nourishment  throughout  the  day,  and  when 

We  placed  her  in  the  easy-chair,  at  night,  in  order  to  arrange 

her  bed,  I  offered  her  some  nice  food,  which  I  had  prepared, 

%nd  found  she  could  not  take  it    My  feelings  amounted  al« 

tkiost  to  agony.     She  said,  '  Do  not  be  distressed.     I  will  take 
▼OL.  n.  18  T 
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it  bye  an  1  brc/    I  seated  myself  beside  her,  and  she  said, 
Si:n:'1y,  my  dear  mother,  you  have  many  consolations.    Yoi 
Ar\*  gathering  a  little  family  in  heaven  to  welcome  you.*    My 
hc.irt  w.u»  full ;  when  1  could  speak,  I  said,  *  Yes,  my  love,  I 
tVvl  iliat  1  am  indeed  gathering  a  little  family  in  heaven  to  bid 
}ou  welcome,  but  when  they  are  all  assembled  there,  hot 
dn-adful  to  doubt  whether  I  may  ever  be  permitted  to  joid  di 
circle.*    '  Oh,  hus^,  dear,  dear  mother ;  do  not  indulge  suck 
sad  thou<;hts ;  the  fact  of  your  having  trained  this  litde  bud 
to  inhabit  that  holy  place  is  sufficient  evidence  to  nie  that  jn 
will  not  fail  to  join  us  there.*    I  was  with  her  myself  that  nigh^ 
and  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood  sat  up  alsa     On  Suturdi^ 
morning,  aller  I  had  taken  half  an  hour's  sleep,  I  found  her 
quiet  as  :i   sleeping  infant.     I  prepared  her  some  food  and  | 
when  I  awoke  her  to  take  it  she  said,  *  Dear  mother,  I  wiD  . 
try.  if  it  is  only  to  please  you.'     I  fed  her,  as  I  would  have  fed 
a  babe.     Slic  smiled  sweetly  and  said,  *  Mother,  I  am  again  n 
infant*     I  asked  if  I  should  read  to  her ;  she  said  yes,  she 
would  like  to  have  me  read  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  I 
did  so,  and  then  said,  *  My  dear  Margaret,  you  look  sweethr 
composed  this  morning.     I  trust  all  is  peace  within  your  hetrt' 
*  Yes,  mother,  all  is  peace,  sweet  peace.     I  feel  that  I  can  do 
nothing  for   myself.      I   have  cast  my  burden   upon  ChiisL'  ' 
I  asked   if  she   could  rest  her  hopes  there  in   perfect  coofi* 
dcnce.     *  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  Jesus  will  not  fail  me.     I  can  tn«l 
him.'     She  then  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  as  on  the  prccecfii; 
day.     In  the  aflernoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  came  from  Ballston: 
they  were  much  affected  by  the  change  a  few  days  had  made 
in  her  appearance.     I  awoke  her,  fearing  she  might  sleep  too  | 
long,  and  said  her  friends  had  come.     She  extended  her  anm 
to  them  both,  and  kissed  them,  saying  to  Mr.  II.  that  he  found 
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•er  a  late  riser,  and  then  sank  to  sleep  again.  Mrs.  H.  re« 
nuuned  with  us  that  night  About  sunset  I  spoke  to  her. 
She  awoke  and  answered  me  cheerfully,  but  observing  that  I 
was  unusually  depressed,  she  said,  *  Dear  niotlier,  I  am  wear- 
ing you  out'  I  replied,  '  My  child,  my  beloved  child,  it  is  not 
that ;  the  thought  of  our  separation  fills  me  with  anguish.'  I 
never  shall  forget  the  expression  of  her  sweet  face,  as  she  re- 
plied, *  Mother,  my  own  dear  mother,  do  not  grieve.  Our 
parting  will  not  be  long ;  in  life  we  were  inseparable,  and  I 
fisel  that  you  cannot  live  without  me.  You  will  soon  join  me, 
and  wo  <hall  part  no  more.'  I  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  as  I 
bent  ovei  her,  and  finding  my  agitation  too  strong  to  repress, 
1 1^  the  zoom.  She  soon  after  desired  to  get  up ;  she  said 
she  must  have  a  coughing  fit,  and  she  could  bear  it  better  in 
the  chair.  When  there  she  began  to  cough,  and  her  distress 
was  beyond  description  ;  her  strength  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
we  again  carried  her  to  the  bed.  She  coughed  from  six  until 
half-past  ten.  I  then  prevailed  on  her  to  take  some  nutritious 
drink,  and  she  fell  asleep.  My  husband  and  Mrs.  H.  were 
both  of  them  anxious  that  I  should  retire  and  get  some  rest, 
but  I  did  not  feel  the  want  of  it ;  and  impressed  as  I  was  with 
the  idea  that  this  was  the  last  night  she  would  pass  on  earth, 
I  could  not  go  to  bed.  But  others  saw  not  the  change,  and 
to  satisfy  them,  I  went  at  12  to  my  room,  which  opened  into 
hers.  There  I  sat  listening  to  every  sound.  All  seemed  quiet ; 
I  twice  opened  the  door,  and  Mrs.  II.  said  she  slept,  and 
had  taken  her  drink  as  often  as  directed,  and  again  urged  me 
to  go  to  bed.  A  little  after  2  I  put  on  my  night-dress,  and 
kiid  down.  Between  3  and  4  Mrs.  H.  came  in  haste  for 
ether.  I  pointed  to  the  bottle,  and  sprang  up.  She  said,  I 
entreaty  my  deai  Mrs.  Davidson,  that  you  do  not  rise ;  there 
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b  no  sensible  change,  only  a  torn  of  oppression.  She  dosed 
the  door,  and  I  hastened  to  rise,  when  Mis.  H.  came  agahi, 
and  said  Margaret  has  asked  for  her  mother.  I  flew — she 
held  the  bottle  of  ether  in  her  own  hand,  and  pmnted  to  her 
breast  I  poured  it  on  her  head  and  chest  She  rei^ved.  ^I 
am  better  now,'  said  she.  '  Mother,  you  tremble,  you  are  cold ; 
put  on  your  clothes.'  I  stepped  to  the  fire,  and  threw  on  a 
wrapper,  when  she  stretched  out  both  her  arms,  and  exdaimed, 
'Mother,  take  me  in  your  arms.'  I  raised  her,  and  seating 
myself  on  the  bed,  passed  my  arms  around  her  waist ;  her 
head  dropped  upon  my  bosom,  and  her  expressive  eyes  were 
nused  to  mine.  That  look  I  never  shall  forget ;  it  said,  *TeQ 
me,  mother,  is  this  death  ? '  I  answered  the  appeal  as  if  she 
had  spoken.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  white  brow;  a  cold 
dew  had  gathered  there ;  I  spoke, '  Yes,  my  beloved,  it  is  almost 
finished ;  you  will  soon  be  with  Jesus.'  She  gave  one  more 
look,  ti^o  or  three  short  fluttering  breaths,  and  all  was  over — 
her  spirit  was  with  its  God  —  not  a  struggle  or  groan  pre- 
ceded her  departure.  Her  father  just  came  in  time  to  witness 
her  last  breath.  For  a  long  half-hour  I  remained  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  precious  form  of  my  lifeless  child  upon  my 
bosom.  I  closed  those  beautiful  eyes  with  my  own  hand.  I 
was  calm.  I  felt  that  I  had  laid  my  angel  from  my  own  breast, 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  God.  Her  father  and  Ihyself  were 
alone.  Her  Sabbath  commenced  in  heaven.  Ours  was  opened 
in  deep,  deep  anguish.  Our  sons,  who  had  been  sent  for,  bad 
not  arrived,  and  four  days  and  nights  did  Ellen,  (our  yow^ 
nurse,  whom  Margaret  dearly  loved.)  and  I,  watch  over  the 
sacred  clay.  I  could  not  resign  this  mournfid  duty  to  strangers. 
Although  no  son  or  relative  was  with  us  in  this  sad  and  solenio 
hour,  never  did  sorrowing  strangers  meet  with  more  sympathy 
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than  we  received  in  thb  hour  of  affliction,  from  the  respected 
inhabitants  of  Saratoga.  We  shall  carry  with  us  through  life 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  their  kindness.  And  now,  mj 
dear  madam,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  consoling  letter 
it  has  given  me  consolation.  My  Margaret,  my  now  angel 
child,  loved  you  tenderly.  She  recognized  in  yours  a  kindred 
mind,  and  I  feel  that  her  pure  spirit  will  behold  with  delight 
your  efforts  to  console  her  bereaved  mother." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  25th  of  November,  1838, 
aged  fifteen  years  and  eight  months;  her  earthly  remains 
vepose  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  village  of  Saratoga. 

^  A  few  days  after  her  departure,**  observes  Mrs.  Davidson 
in  a  memorandum,  ^  I  was  searching  the  library  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  further  memento  of  my  lost  darling,  when  a 
packet  folded  in  the  form  of  a  letter  met  my  eye.  It  was 
oonfined  with  a  needle  and  thread,  instead  of  a  seal,  and 
secured  more  firmly  by  white  sewing-silk,  which  was  passed 
several  times  around  it ;  the  superscription  was,  '  For  my 
Mother,  Private.'  Upon  opening  these  papers,  I  found  they 
contained  the  results  of  self-examination,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  her  life  until  within  a  few  days  of  its  close.  These 
results  were  noted  and  composed  at  different  periods.  They 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  she  has  left,  but  they 
are  of  too  sacred  a  nature  to  meet  the  public  eye.  They  dis- 
play a  degree  of  self-knowledge  and  humility,  and  a  depth 
of  contrition,  which  could  only  emanate  from  a  heart  chas« 
tened  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  divine  grace.** 
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We  here  conclude  this  memmr,  which,  for  the  most  pai^ 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  records 
furnished  by  a  mother's  heart    We  shall  not  pretend  to  com- 
ment on  these  records;  they  need  no  comment,  and  thej 
admit  no  heightening.    Indeed,  the  farther  we  have  proceeded 
with  our   subject,  the  more  has  the  intellectual  beauty  and 
the  seraphic  purity  of  the  little  being  we  have  attempted  to 
commemorate  broken  upon  us ;  and  the  more  have  we  shrunk 
at  our  own  unworthiness  for  such  a  task.    To  use  one  of  ber 
own  exquisite  expressions,  she  was  ^  A  spirit  of  heaven  fet- 
tered by  the  strong  afifections  of  earth ; "  and  the  whole  of 
her  brief  sojourn  here  seems  to  have  been  a  struggle  to  re- 
gain her  native  skies.    We  may  apply  to  her  a  passage  froa 
one  of  her  own  tender  apostrophes,  to  the  memoiy  of  her 
sister  Lucretia. 

** .  .  .  One  who  came  from  HeaTen  awhile, 
To  bless  the  rooonien  here. 
Their  joys  to  hallow  with  her  smOe, 
Their  sorrow  with  her  tear. 

Who  joined  to  all  the  charms  of  earth 

The  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  Moses  at  her  birth 

Their  sweetest  smiles  had  giyen. 

Whose  eye  beamed  forth  with  flmcj's  r^ft 

And  genius  pure  and  high; 
Whose  veiy  soul  had  seemed  to  hatha 

In  streams  of  melody. 


The  cheek  which  once  so  sweetly  beamedt 
Uivw  \aUid  with  decay; 
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TIm  burning  fire  within  consumed 
Itt  tenement  of  day* 

Death,  as  if  fearing  to  destroy, 
Paused  o*er  her  couch  awhile; 

Bhe  gave  a  tear  for  those  she  lovtd« 
TImh  met  hhn  with  a  mUt^^ 
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[Tbs  reaidiM  of  this  yolome  conaiste  of  Beriews,  articles  from  tbe  **  KnS^i^ 
bocker  Haganne,**  and  the  **  KaatakiU  Mountains,*'  a  contrilratioo  to  Patnam*i 
**  Home-Book  of  the  Picturesque/*  published  m  1850. 

The  Reviews  of  the  works  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  the  Poems  of  Edwin  C 
Holland,  are  drawn  from  the  "  Analectic  Magazine  **  daring  the  period  of  Mi^ 
Inring's  edit<nnhip.  The  notice  of  Wheaton*s  **  Histoiy  of  the  Nortlunen  **  ap- 
peared m  the  "North  Amencan  **  in  1832.  The  review  of  the  "Chronicle of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada,**  a  work  emanating  from  Washington  Irving,  but 
purporting  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  an  imaginary  per* 
sonage,  was  iiimbhed  to  the  "  London  Quarterly,**  a  long  time  a^ter  its  publi- 
cation, at  the  instance  of  Murray,  his  publisher,  who  **  thought  the  natuie  of  the 
work  was  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  that  it  was  ooa&idend  nuher  ss  a 
work  of  fiction  than  one  substantially  of  historic  fact**  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  laudatory  review,  but  simply  explanatoiy  of  the  historical 
foundation  of  a  work  in  which  he  had  somewhat  n^ystified  the  reader  by  the  use 
of  bis  monkish  soubriquet. 

The  articles  reproduced  from  "The  Knickerbocker**  date  mainly  from  tbi 
year  1839.  A  majority  of  Mr.  Irving*s  contributions  to  that  magazine,  doriag 
the  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  writing  lor  it,  haw  been  inoorponted  ii 
•  WoUcrt*8  Booet.*« — £i».l 


REVIEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES, 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

1%0  Worb^  in  verse  and  prose,  of  the  late  Robert  Tkbat 
Paikb,  Jun.y  Siq,  with  Nates*  To  which  are  prefixed 
Sketches  of  his  Life^  Character^  and  Writings.  8vo.  pp.  464. 
Bekher.    Boston,  1812. 

Iir  reviewing  the  work  before  us,  criticism  is  deprived  of 
half  its  utility.  However  just  may  be  its  decisions,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  author.  With  him  the  fitful  scene  of 
literafy  life  is  over ;  pnuse  can  sUmulate  him  to  no  new  exer- 
tions, nor  censure  point  the  way  to  future  improvement.  The 
only  benefit,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
his  merits,  is  to  deduce  therefrom  instruction  for  his  survi- 
vorsy  either  as  to  the  excellences  they  should  imitate,  or  the 
errors  they  should  avoid. 

There  is  no  country  to  which  practical  criticism  is  of  more 
importance  than  this,  owing  to  the  crude  state  of  native 
talent,  and  the  immaturity  of  public  taste.  We  are  prone  to 
all  the  vices  of  literature,  from  the  casual  and  superficial  man- 
ner in  which  we  attend  to  it  Absorbed  in  politics,  or  oc- 
cupied by  business,  few  can  find  leisure,  amid  these  strong 
agitations  of  the  mind,  to  follow  the  gentler  pursuits  of  litem- 
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turc,  and  give  it  that  calm  study  and  meditative  contemplatioa 
necessary  to  discover  the  true  principles  of  beauty  and  ex« 
ccllcnce  in  composition.  To  render  criticism,  therefore,  more 
impressive,  and  to  bring  it  home,  as  it  were,  to  our  own 
bosoms,  it  b  not  sufficient  merely  to  point  to  those  standard 
writers  of  Great  Britain  who  should  form  our  real  models, 
but  it  is  imporUint  to  take  those  writers  among  ourselves 
who  have  attained  celebrity,  and  strutinize  their  characters. 
Authors  are  apt  to  catch  and  borrow  the  faults  and  beauties 
of  neighboring  authors,  rather  than  of  those  removed  by  time 
or  distance ;  as  a  man  is  more  apt  to  fall  into  the  vices  and 
peculiarities  of  those  around  him,  than  to  form  himself  on 
the  models  of  Roman  or  Grecian  virtue. 

Tills  is  apparent  even  in  Great  Britain,  where,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  finished  education,  literary  society,  and  cridcal 
tribunals,  we  see  her  authors  continually  wandering  away 
into  some  new  and  corrupt  fashion  of  writing,  rather  than 
conforming  to  those  orders  of  composition  which  have  the 
sanction  of  time  and  criticism.  If  such  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain,  and  if  even  her  veteran  literati  have  still  the  need  of 
rigorous  criticism  to  keep  them  from  running  riot ;  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  in  our  country,  where  our  literary  ranks, 
like  those  of  our  military,  are  rude,  undisciplined,  and  insub- 
ordinate. It  is  for  tliese  reasons  that  we  presmne  with  free- 
dom, but,  we  trust,  with  candor,  to  examine  the  relics  of  an 
American  poet,  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  but  to  point  out 
his  errors,  as  far  as  our  judgment  will  allow,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  volume  before  us  commences  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  written  by  two  several  hands.  The  style  is  occasion- 
ally overwrought,  and  swelling  beyond  the  simplicity  proper 
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to  this  species  of  writing,  but  on  the  whole  creditable  to  the 
writers.  Tlie  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  both  friendly  and 
candid.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  generous  struggle  between 
tenderness  for  the  author's  memory  and  a  laudable  determi- 
nation to  tell  the  whole  truth,  which  occurs  whenever  the 
failings  of  the  poet  are  adverted  to.  We  applaud  the  frankness 
and  delicacy  with  which  the  latter  are  avowed.  If  biography 
liave  any  merit,  it  consists  in  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  character,  the  habits,  the  whole  course  of  living  and 
thinking  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject — for,  otherwise,  we 
may  as  well  have  a  romance,  and  an  ideal  hero  imposed  on 
us,  for  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Paine  presents  another  of  those 
melancholy  details,  too  commonly  furnished  by  literary  life,  ^- 
those  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  days  of  darkness ;  those  mo- 
ments of  rapture,  and  periods  of  lingering  depression ;  those 
dreams. of  hope,  and  waking  hours  of  black  despondency. 
Such  is  the  rapid  round  of  transient  joys  and  frequent  suffer- 
ings that  form  the  ^  be  all  and  the  end  all,  here "  of  the  un- 
lucky tribe  that  live  by  writing.  Surely,  if  the  young  im- 
agination could  ever  be  repressed  by  sad  example,  these 
gloomy  narratives  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  it  from  ven- 
luring  into  the  fairy  land  of  literature,  —  a  region  so  pre- 
carious in  its^enjoyments  and  fruitful  iu  its  calamities. 

We  find  that  Mr.  Paine  started  on  his  career,  full  of  ardor 
and  confidence.  His  collegiate  life  was  gay  and  brilliant 
His  poetic  talents  had  already  broken  forth,  and  acquired  him 
the  intoxicating  but  dangerous  meed  of  eariy  praise.  The 
description  given  of  him  by  his  biographer,  at  this  time,  is  ex- 
tremely prepossessing. 

^  He  was  graduated  with  the  esteem  of  the  goTemment  and  the 
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regard  of  bis  contempormries.  He  was  aa  iniicii  diitiiipndied  tar  tka 
openiDg  Tirtues  of  lus  heart,  aa  lor  the  riTaci^  of  his  wh,  the  t^ot 
of  his  iiiia^iiatioo,  and  the  Tarietj'of  his  knowledge.  A  libenlicj 
of  sentiment  and  a  contempt  of  selfishness  are  nsoal  concamitantii 
and  in  him  were  striking  characterisdcs.  Urbanitj-  of  manners  and 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  imparted  a  charm  to  his  benignant  temper  and 
social  dispontion." 

After  leaving  college,  we  begin  to  perc^^-e  the  misfertimet 
which  his  early  cBsplay  of  talents  had  entailed  upon  him.  He 
had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literary  triumph,  and,  as  it  is  not  the 
character  of  genius  to  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  he 
longed  to  add  fresh  laureb  to  those  he  had  acquired.  TTidi 
this  strong  inclination  towards  a  literary  life,  we  behold  him 
painfully  endeavoring  to  accustom  himself  to  mercantfle  pur- 
suits, and  harness  his  mind  to  the  diurnal  drudgery  of  a  count- 
ing-house.  The  result  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. He  neglected  the  monotonous  pages  of  the  journal 
anid  the  ledger,  for  the  magic  numbers  of  Homer  and  Horace. 
His  fancy,  stimulated  by  restraint,  repeatedly  flashed  forth  in 
productions  that  attracted  applause;  he  was  more  frequently 
found  at  the  theatre  than  on  'change ;  delighted  more  in  the 
society  of  scholars  and  men  of  taste  and  &ncy,  than  of  ^^^ub* 
stantial  merchants,**  and  at  length  abandoned  the  patient  hot 
comfortable  realities  of  trade,  for  the  ^lendid  uncertainties  of 
the  Muse. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  his  life,  which  would  otherwise  be  worthy  of  attenUon : 
for  the  habits  and  fortunes  of  an  author,  in  this  country,  iniglit 
yield  some  food  for  curious  speculation.  Unfitted  for  busi- 
ness, in  a  nation  where  every  one  is  busy ;  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, where  Ut&rary  leisure  is  confounded  with  idleness  ;ths 
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man  of  letters  is  almost  an  insulated  being,  with  few  to  under* 
stand,  less  to  value,  and  scarcely  any  to  encourage  his  pur- 
suits.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  authors  soon 
grow  weary  of  a  race  which  they  have  to  run  alone,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  other  callings  of  a  more  worldly  and  profit- 
able nature.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  writers  of 
tliis  country  so  seldom  attain  to  excellence.  Before  their 
genius  is  disciplined,  and  their  taste  refined,  their  talents  aro 
diverted  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  busy  life,  and  occupied 
in  what  are  considered  its  more  useful  purposes.  In  fact,  tho 
great  demand  for  rough  talent,  as  for  common  manual  labor, 
in  this  country,  prevents  the  appropriation  of  either  mental 
or  physical  forces  to  elegant  employments.  The  delicate 
mechanician  may  toil  in  penury,  unless  he  devote  himself 
to  common  manufactures,  suitable  to  the  ordinary  consump- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  the  fine  writer,  if  he  depend  upon 
his  pen  for  a  subsistence,  will  soon  discover  that  he  may 
starve  on  the  very  summit  of  Parnassus,  while  he  sees  herds 
of  newspaper  editors  battening  on  the  rank  marshes  of  its 
borders. 

Such  is  most  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  authors  by  profession, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country.  But  Mr.  Paine 
had  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  to  complain  of.  His  early 
prospects  were  extremely  flattering.  His  productions  met 
with  a  local  circulation,  and  the  poet  with  a  degree  of  atten* 
lion  and  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  Union  where  he  resided. 

**  The  qualities,**  says  his  biographer,  "  which  had  secured  him 
esteem  at  the  nniTersity  were  daily  expanding,  and  his  reputation 
was  daQy  mcreanng.  His  society  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  most 
polished  and  refined  circles ;  he  administered  compliments  with  grea*. 
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address;    and  no  beau  was  eyer  a  greater  fitrorite  in  tlie  heam 

monde  I** 

Having  now  confided  to  his  pen  for  a  support,  Mr.  Paine 
undertook  the  editorship  of  a  semi-weeklj  paper,  devoted  to 
Federal  politics.  It  was  conducted  without  diligence,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  effects,  without  discretion ;  for  it 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  a  mob,  which  attack^  the 
house  where  he  resided,  and  the  resentment  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman whose  father  he  had  satirized.  This  youth,  with  an 
Impetuosity  hallowed  by  his  filial  feeling,  demanded  honor- 
able satisfaction  —  it  was  denied,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  a  casual  rencounter,  he  took  it,  in  a  more  degrading 
manner,  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Paine. 

This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  reputation  of  our  author ; 
and  his  standing  in  society  was  still  more  impaired  by  his 
subsequent  marriage  with  an  actress,  which  produced  a  rup- 
ture with  his  father  and  a  desertion  by  the  fashionable  world. 
This  last  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  useless  reprehension  bj 
his  biographer.  It  is  idle  to  rail  at  society  for  its  laws  of  rank 
and  gradations  of  respect  These  rise,  of  themselves,  out  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  moral  and  political  circum- 
stances in  which  that  society  is  placed;  and  the  universal 
acquiescence  in  them  by  the  soundest  minds  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  are  salutary  and  correct  Mr.  Paine  should 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  union,  in  a 
society  so  rigid  and  religious,  and  where  theatrical  exhibitions 
had  been  considered  so  improper  as  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  prohibited  by  law.  Having  foreseen  the  consequences, 
and  willingly  encountered  them,  it  would  have  been  a  proof 
of  his  firmness  and  good  sense  to  have  submitted  to  then 
without  repmm^. 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  Paine  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
that  true  kind  of  pride,  wliich  draws  its  support  from  the 
ample  soim:es  of  conscious  worth  and  integrity ;  which  bears 
up  its  possessor  against  unmerited  neglect,  and  induces  him 
to  persist  in  doing  well,  though  certain  of  no  approbation 
but  his  own.  The  moment  the  world  neglected  him,  he 
began  to  neglect  himself,  as  if  he  had  theretofore  acted 
right  from  the  love  of  praise,  rather  than  the  love  of  vir- 
tue. 

He  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  which,  added  to 
his  natural  heedlessness  and  want  of  application,  rendered 
all  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  scene  of  vicissitude.  His 
newspaper  establishment,  from  want  of  his  personal  atten- 
ticm,  proved  unfortunate ;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he 
disposed  of  it,  and  became  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
Boston  Theatre, — an  anomalous  office  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, but  which  for  a  time  produced  him  a  present  means 
of  subsistence.  Notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  his  hab-^ 
its,  its  seems  that  he  never  exerted  his  talents  without  ample 
success.  He  was  occasionally  called  on  for  orations,  odes, 
songs,  and  addresses,  which  not  only  met  with  public  applause, 
but  with  a  pecuniary  remuneration  that  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  our  literary  history.  For  his  *'  Invention  of  Let- 
ters,'* a  poem  of  about  three  hundred  lines,  we  are  told  he 
received  Jlfteen  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  expense;  and 
twelve  hundred  by  the  sale  of  his  ^  Ruling  Passion,**  a  poem 
of  about  the  same  length.  The  political  song  of  ^  Adams 
and  Liberty  **  produced  him  also  a  profit  of  seven  hundred 
and  ffyi  dollars.  These  are  sevenfold  harvests,  that  have 
rarely  been  equalled  even  in  the  productive  countries  of 

Europe. 

u 
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After  a  few  years  passed  in  this  manner,  having  in  soma 
measure  reformed  his  habits,  hb  friends  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  rescuing  him  from  this  precarious  mode  of  subast- 
ence.  They  urged  him  to  study  the  law,  and  offered  him 
pecuniary  assistance  for  the  purpose.  He  listened  to  their 
advice;  abandoned  the  theatre;  applied  himself  diligently 
to  legal  studies ;  wag  admitted,  and  became  a  successful  advo- 
cate.  Business  poured  in  upon  him  —  his  reputation  rose— 
prospects  of  ease,  of  affluence,  of  substantial  respectability, 
opened  before  him — but  he  relinquished  them  all  with  his 
incorrigible  recklessness  of  mind,  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
self-abandonment  From  this  time  the  springs  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  have  been  rapidly  broken  down  —  invention  lan- 
guished —  literary  ambition  was  almost  at  an  end  ;  at  the  same 
time,  an  inordinate  appetite  for  knowledge-  was  awakened, 
but  it  was  that  kind  of  appetite  which  produces  indigestion, 
rather  than  an  invigoration  of  the  system. 

'*  During  these  last  years  of  his  life,"  says  his  biographer,  **  without 
a  library,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  frequently  uncertain  where 
or  whether  he  could  procure  a  meal ;  his  thirst  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge  astonishingly  increased.  Though  frequently  tormented 
with  disease,  and  beset  by  duns  and  '  the  law's  stafT-officers,'  from 
whom,  and  from  prison,  he  was  frequently  relieved  by  friendship; 
neither  sickness  nor  penury  abated  his  love  of  a  book  and  of  instmo 
tive  conversation." 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  concluding  history  of  this  eccentric, 
contradictory,  but  interesting  man.  Broken  down  by  penury 
and  disease ;  disheartened  by  fancied,  perhaps  real,  but  ce^ 
tainly  self-brought  neglect ;  debilitated  in  mind  and  shattered 
In  reputation,  he  languished  into  that  state  of  nervous  irritabil- 
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hj  and  sickliness  of  thought,  when  the  world  ceases  to  interest 
and  delight ;  when  desire  sinks  into  apathy,  and  "  the  grass- 
hopper becomes  a  burden.** 

We  cannot  refrain  from  recurring  to  the  picture  given  of 
him  by  his  faithful  biographer,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  with 
all  the  glow  of  youth  and  fancy,  and  the  freshness  of  blooming 
reputation  that  graced  his  opening  talents,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  following,  taken  in  his  day  of  premature  decay  and 
blighted  intellect  The  contrast  is  instructive  and  affecting ; 
a  few  pages  present  the  sad  reverse  of  years. 

**  lie  was  fed  and  lodged  in  an  apartment  at  bis  father's ;  and  in 
this  feeble  and  emaciated  state,  walked  abroad,  from  day  to  day,  look- 
ing like  misery  personified,  and  pouring  his  lamentations  into  the  ears 
of  hb  friends,  who  were  happy  to  confer  those  little  acts  of  kindness 
which  afforded  to  him  some  momentary  consolation.** 

Even  '^during  this  period  of  unhoused  and  disconsolate 
wretchedness,"  when  the  taper  was  fast  sinking  in  the  socket, 
he  was  still  capable  of  poetical  excitement  At  the  request  of 
the  **  Jockey  Club,"  he  undertook  to  write  a  song  for  their  an- 
niversary dinner.  His  enfeebled  imagination  faltered  at  the 
effort,  until,  spurred  on  by  the  last  moment,  he  aroused  himself 
into  a  transient  glow  of  composition,  executed  the  task,  and 
then  threw  by  the  pen  forever. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  under  all  this  accumulation  of 
penury,  despondency,  and  sickness,  the  passion  still  remained 
for  one  species  of  amusement,  which  addresses  itself  chiefly  to 
the  imagination ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  habit  remained  after 
ihe  passion  had  subsided.  He  attended  the  theatre  but  two 
evenings  before  his  death.  This  was  the  last  gleam  of  solitary 
pleasure;  on  the  following  day,  feeling  hb  end  approaching, 
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he  crawled  to  an  ^  attic  chamber  in  his  fiitfaer^s  baaa^*  as  te 
one  of  tiiose  retreats— 

**  Where  lonely  wint  retirat  to  die.** 

Here  he  languished  until  the  next  evening,  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  fiunily  and  fiiends,  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or 
a  groan. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  tiie  biography  of  Thomas  Treat 
Paine,  —  a  man  calculated  to  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  life, 
but  running  to  waste  and  ruin  in  the  shade.  We  have  been 
beguiled  into  a  more  particular  notice  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
from  the  interest  which  it  excited,  and  the  strong  moral  picture 
which  it  presented.  And  indeed  the  biography  of  authors  is 
important  in  another  point  of  view,  as  throwing  a  great  light 
upon  the  state  of  literature  and  refinement  of  a  nation.  In  a 
country  where  authors  are  few,  any  tract  of  literary  anecdote, 
like  the  present,  is  valuable,  as  adding  to  the  scanty  materials 
from  which  future  writers  will  be  enabled  to  trace  our  advance- 
ment in  letters  and  the  arts.  Hereafter,  curiosity  may  be  in- 
terested  to  gather  information  concerning  these  early  adven- 
turers in  literature,  not  because  they  may  have  any  great  merit 
in  their  works,  but  because  they  were  the  first  to  adventure ;  as 
we  are  curious  about  the  early  settiers  of  our  country,  not  from 
tiieir  eminence  of  character,  but  because  they  were  the  first 
that  settled. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Paine,  we  scarcely 
know  whether  his  misfortunes  are  to  be  attributed  so  much  to 
his  love  of  literature,  as  to  his  want  of  discretion  and  practical 
good  sense.  He  was  a  man  that  seemed  to  live  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  drawing  but  littie  instruction  from  the  past,  and  casting 
but  careless  glances  towards  the  future.    So  far  as  relates  to 
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hiniy  his  country  stands  acquitted  in  its  literary  character ;  for 
certainly,  as  far  as  he  made  himself  useful  in  his  range  of  tal* 
ents,  he  was  amply  remunerated. 

The  character  given  of  him  hy  his  last  biographer  is  highly 
interesting,  and  evinces  that  quick  sensibility  and  openness  to 
transient  impressions,  incident  to  a  man  more  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  fancy  than  the  judgment 

*'  To  speak  of  Mr.  Paine  as  a  man ;  hie  hbcr^  hoe  opus  est.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  world,  his  earliest  impressions  were  rarely  correct. 
His  vivid  imagination,  in  his  first  interviews,  undervalued  or  overrated 
almost  every  individual  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  but  when  a 
protracted  acquaintance  had  effaced  early  impreanons,  his  judgment 
recovered  its  tone,  and  no  man  brought  his  associates  to  a  fairer  icm- 
tiny,  or  could  delineate  their  characteristics  with  greater  exactness. 

NtdUms  addietuijurare^  m  Mrfto,  wmgistri  ; 

and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  deliberate  opinion,  without  a  change 
of  circomitances,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  renounced  it.  Studious 
to  please,  he  was  only  impatient  of  obtrusive  folly,  impertinent  pre- 
sumption, or  idle  speculation.  His  friendships  were  cordial,  and  his 
good  genius  soon  rectified  the  precipitabce  of  his  enmities.  To  con- 
flicting propositions  he  listened  with  attention ;  heard  his  own  opinioni 
contested  with  complacency,  and  replied  with  courtesy.  No  root  of 
bitterness  ever  quickened  in  his  mind.    If  injured,  he  was  placable 

if  offended,  he 

•  •  •  •  showed  a  hasty  sparic, 

..  And  straight  was  cold  again. 

Pareert  mJ)J9cH$  ei  deMlar§  siperftot 

was  in  strict  unison  with  the  habitual  elevation  of  his  feelings.  Such 
services  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  others,  he  performed  with 
manly  zeal ;  and  their  value  was  enhanced  by  being  generally  ren- 
iered  where  they  were  most  needed ;  and  through  life  he  cherished  a 
lively  gratitude  towards  those  from  whom  he  had  received  beneflts.** 
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On  his  irregular  habits  his  biographer  remaifa-in  palKadoa 
''He  sensibly  felt,  and  clearly  foresaw,  the  coosequ^Mes  of 
their  continuous  indulgence,  and  passed  frequent  reaolutioiis  of 
reformation ;  but  duly  embarrassments  shook  the  resolves  of 
his  seclusion,  and  reform  was  indefinitely  postponed.  He  aiged 
as  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  Herculean  task,  that  it  was  Im- 
possible to  commence  it  while  perplexed  with  difficulty  and 
surrounded  with  distress.  Instead  of  rising  with  an  elastie 
power,  and  throwing  the  incimibent  pressure  from  his  shoul- 
ders, he  succumbed  under  its  accumulating  weight,  ontil  he 
became  insuperably  recumbent ;  and  vital  action  was  daily  pre- 
cariously sustained  by  administering  *  the  extreme  medicine  of 
the  constitution  for  its  daily  food/  " 

We  come  now  to  the  most  ungracioQs  part  of  our  undertak- 
ing, —  that  of  considering  the  literary  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. This  is  rendered  the  more  delicate,  from  the  excessivt 
eulogiums  passed  on  him  in  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  by 
his  biographers,  and  which  make  us  despair  of  yielding  anj 
praise  that  can  approach  to  their  ideas  of  his  deserts. 

We  are  told  that  Dryden  was  Mr.  Paine's  favorite  author,  and 
in  some  measure  his  prototype ;  but  he  appears  to  have  admired 
rather  than  to  have  studied  him.  Like  all  those  writers  who 
take  up  some  particular  author  as  a  model,  a  degree  of  bigotry 
has  entered  into  his  devotion,  which  made  him  blind  to  tbe 
faults  of  his  original ;  or  rather,  these  faults  became  beauties 
in  his  eyes.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  propensity  to  far-soi^t 
allusions  and  forced  conceits.  Had  he  studied  Dryden  in  con- 
nection with  the  literature  of  his  day,  contrasting  him  with  the 
poets  who  preceded  him,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
]Mr.  Paine  would  have  discovered  that  these  were  faults  which 
')ryden  reprobated  himself.    They  were  the  lingering  tntces 
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of  a  taste  which  he  was  hunself  endeavoring  to  abolish.  Dry- 
den  was  a  great  reformer  of  English  poetry ;  not  merely  by 
improving  the  versification,  and  taming  the  rude  roughness  of 
the  language  into  smoothness  and  harmony ;  but  by  abolishing 
ftom  it  those  metaphysical  subtleties,  those  strange  analogies 
and  extravagant  combinattons,  which  had  been  the  pride  and 
study  of  the  old  school.  Thus  stnigghng  to  cure  others  and 
himself  of  these  excesses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
them  still  lurked  about  his  writings ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  number  should  be  so  inconsiderable. 

These,  however,  seem  to  have  caught  the  ardent  and  ill-reg- 
olated  imagination  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  to  have  given  a  tincture 
to  the  whole  current  of  his  writings.  We  find  him  continually 
aiming  at  fine  thoughts,  fine  figures,  and  epigrammatic  point 
The  censure  that  Johnson  passes  on  his  great  prototype,  may 
be  applied  with  tenfold  justice  to  him :  ^  His  delight  was  in 
wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  —  in  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  He  delighted  to  tread  upon  the 
brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  darkness  be^n  to  mingle ; 
to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the 
abyss  of  unideal  vacancy."  His  verses  are  often  so  dizened 
out  with  embroidery,  that  the  subject-matter  is  lost  in  the  orna- 
ment —  the  idea  is  confused  by  the  illustration  ;  or  rather,  in- 
stead of  one  plain,  distinct  idea  being  presented  to  the  mind, 
we  are  bewildered  with  a  score  of  similitudes.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  case  with  the  following  passage,  taken  at  random, 
and  which  is  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  misers :  — 

**  In  lifers  dark  cell,  ptle  bans  their  glimmering  MNilt 
A  meh-Iight  warms  the  winter  of  the  pole. 
lb  dull  and  cheerless  solitude  confined, 
Ko  spring  of  virtue  thaws  the  ice  of  mind. 
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They  creep  in  blood,  as  firosty  streamletB  flov. 
And  freeze  with  life,  as  dormice  sleep  in  snow. 
Like  snails  they  bear  their  dungeons  on  their  backi 
And  shat  out  light — to  save  a  window-tax !  ** 

His  figures  and  illustratioDS  are  often  striking  and  beautiful, 
but  too  oflen  far-fetched  and  extravagant  He  had  always 
plenty  at  command,  and,  indeed,  every  thought  that  he  con- 
ceived drew  after  it  a  cluster  of  similies.  Among  these  he 
either  had  not  the  talent  to  discriminate,  or  the  self-denial  to 
discard.  Everything  that  entered  hb  mind  was  transferred  to 
his  page ;  trope  followed  trope,  illustration  was  heaped  on  illus- 
tration, ornament  outvied  ornament,  imtil  what  at  first  prom- 
ised to  be  fine,  ended  in  being  tawdry. 

Of  his  didactic  poems,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
^  Kuliug  Passion.**  It  contains  many  passages  of  striking 
merit,  but  is  loaded  with  epithet,  and  distorted  by  constant 
straining  afler  epigram  and  eccentricity.  The  author  seems 
never  content  unless  he  be  sparkling ;  the  reader  is  continually 
perplexed  to  know  what  he  means,  and  sometimes  disappointed, 
when  he  does  find  out,  to  discover  that  he  means  so  little.  It 
is  one  of  the  properties  of  poetic  genius  to  give  consequence 
to  trifles.  By  a  kind  of  magic  power,  it  swells  things  up  be- 
yond their  natural  dimensions,  and  decks  them  out  with  a 
splendor  of  dress  and  coloring  that  completely  hides  their  real 
insignificance.  Pigmy  thoughts  that  crept  in  prose,  start  up 
into  gigantic  size  in  poetry;  and  strutting  in  lofly  epithets, 
inflated  with  hyperbole,  and  glittering  with  fine  figures,  are  apt 
to  take  the  imagination  by  surprise  and  dazzle  the  judgment 
The  steady  eye  of  scrutiny,  however,  soon  penetrates  the  glare ; 
and  when  the  thought  has  shrunk  back  to  its  real  dimensionsp 
vhat  appeared  to  be  oracular,  turns  out  to  be  a  truism. 
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As  an  Instance  of  this  we  will  quote  the  following  passage : — 

**  Heroes  and  bards,  who  nobler  flights  have  woa 
Than  Caesar^s  eagles,  or  the  Mantuan  swan, 
Fiom  eldest  era  share  the  common  doom; 
The  son  of  glory  shinea  but  on  the  tomb 
Firm  as  the  Mede,  the  stem  decree  subdaes 
The  brightest  pageant  of  the  proudest  Muse. 
Man*8  noblest  powers  could  ne'er  the  law  revoke, 
Though  Handel  harmonized  what  Chatham  spoke  | 
Though  tuneful  Morton*s  magic  genius  gnoed 
The  Hyblean  melodjr  of  Meny's  taste! 

*^  Time,  the  stem  censor,  talisman  of  fiune. 
With  rigid  Justice  portions  praise  and  shame: 
And,  while  his  laurels,  reared  where  genios  grew, 
*Mid  wide  oblivion's  lava  bloom  anew; 
Oft  will  his  chymic  fire,  in  distant  age 
Elicit  spots,  unseen  on  andent  page. 
So  the  ikmed  sage,  who  plunged  in  ^tna*s  flame, 
*Hid  pagan  deities  enshrined  his  name; 
Till  ttom  the  iliac  mountain's  crater  thrown. 
The  BCartyr's  sandal  cost  the  God  his  crown.**  —  P.  187. 

Here  the  simple  thought  conveyed  in  this  gorgeous  page,  as 
fiir  as  we  can  rake  it  out  from  among  the  splendid  rubbish,  is 
this,  that  fame  is  tested  by  time ;  a  truth,  than  which  scarcely 
any  is  more  familiar,  and  which  the  author,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fourth  line,  and  the  tenor  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,  had  evidently  seen  much  more  touchingly  expressed 
in  the  elegy  of  Gray. 

The  characters  in  this  poem,  which  are  intended  to  exem- 
plify a  ruling  passion,  are  trite  and  commonplace.  The  pedant, 
the  deluded  female,  the  fop,  the  old  maid,  the  miser,  are  all 
hackneyed  subjects  of  satire,  and  are  treated  in  a  hackneyed 
manner.    If  these  old  dishes  are  to  be  served  up  again,  we 
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might  at  least  expect  that  the  aauces  would  be  new.  It  is  evi- 
dent  IMr.  Paine  drew  his  characters  from  books  rather  than 
from  real  life.  His  fop  flourishes  the  cane  and  snuff-box  as  in 
the  days  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  Ills  old  maid  is  sprigged  and 
behooped,  and  hides  behind  her  fan  according  to  immemorial 
usage ;  and  in  his  other  characters  we  trace  the  same  iamilj 
likeness  that  marks  the  descendants  of  tlie  heroes  and  heroines 
of  ancient  British  poetry. 

The  following  description  of  the  Savoyard  is  sprightly  and 
picturesque,  though,  unfortunately  for  the  author,  it  reminds  us 
of  the  Swiss  peasant  of  Goldsmith,  and  forces  upon  us  the  con- 
trast between  that  sparkling  poetry  which  dazzles  the  fancj, 
and  those  simple,  homefelt  strains,  which  sink  to  the  heart,  and 
are  treasured  up  there :  — 

**  To  fame  unknown,  to  happier  fortune  bom. 
The  blithe  Savoyard  hails  the  peep  of  mom, 
And  while  the  fluid  gold  his  eye  surveys, 
The  hoary  glaciers  fling  their  diamond  blaze; 
Genevans  broad  lake  rushes  from  its  shores, 
Arve  gently  murmurs,  and  the  rough  Rhone 
*Mid  the  cleft  Alps,  his  cabin  peers  from  high, 
Ilangs  o*cr  the  clouds,  and  perches  on  the  sky. 
0*er  fields  of  ice,  across  the  headlong  flood. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  he  bounds  in  fearless  mood;  * 
While,  far  beneath,  a  night  of  tempest  lies. 
Deep  thunder  mutters,  harmless  lightning  flies. 
While,  far  above,  from  battlements  of  snow. 
Loud  torrents  tumble  on  the  world  below ; 
On  rustic  reed  he  wakes  a  merrier  tune. 
Than  the  lark  warbles  on  the  *  Idee  of  June.* 
Far  off  let  glory*s  clarion  shrilly  swell ; 
He  loves  the  music  of  his  pipe  as  well. 
Let  shouting  millions  crown  the  hero's  head^ 
And  Pride  her  tessellated  pavement  tread, 
llore  h^ppy  far,  thb  denizen  of  air 
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Et^oys  what  Nature  condeseends  to  span; 

His  days  are  Jocund,  nndisturbed  his  nights, 

His  spouse  contents  him  and  his  mule  delights.**  —  P.  184. 

The  coDclusion  of  this  very  descriptive  passage  partakes 
lamentably  of  the  bathos.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  the  last 
line,  where  he  has  paid  the  conjugal  feelings  of  his  hero  but  a 
Dorry  compliment,  making  him  more  delighted  with  his  mule 
than  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

The  "  Invention  of  Letters  "  is  another  poem,  where  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  exerted  the  full  scope  of  his  talents.  It 
shows  that  adroitness  in  the  tricks  of  composition,  that  love  for 
meretricious  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  that  amazing  store 
of  imagery  and  illustration,  which  characterize  this  writer.  We 
see  in  it  many  fine  flights  of  thought,  and  brave  sallies  of  the 
imaginaUon,  but  at  the  same  time  a  superabundance  of  the  lus« 
cious  faults  of  poetry ;  and  we  rise  from  it  with  augmented  re* 
gret  that  so  rich  and  prolific  a  genius  had  not  been  governed 
by  a  purer  taste.  The  following  eulogium  of  Faustus  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  author's  beauties  and  defects :  — 

"  Egyptian  shrubs,  in  hands  of  cook  or  priest, 
A  king  could  mummy,  or  enrich  a  feast; 
Faustus,  great  shade !  a  nobler  leaf  imparts, 
Embalms  all  ages,  and  preserves  all  arts. 

The  ancient  scribe,  employed  by  bards  divina, 
With  faltering  finger  traced  the  lingering  line. 
So  few  the  scrirener*s  dull  profession  chose, 
WiUi  tedious  toil  each  tardy  transcript  rose; 
And  scarce  the  Iliad,  penned  from  oral  rhyme. 
Grew  with  the  bark  that  bore  its  page  sublime. 
But  when  the  press,  with  fertile  womb  snppUea 
The  useAil  sheet,  on  thousand  wings  it  flies; 
Bound  to  no  climate,  to  no  age  confined, 
The  pinbned  Tolume  spreads  to  all  mankind. 

No  sacred  power  the  Cadmoan  art  could  claim. 
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0*er  time  to  triumph,  and  dify  tb* 

In  one  tad  day  a  Goth  oonld  ravage  men 

Than  ages  wrote,  or  ages  conld  restore. 

The  Roman  helmet,  or  the  Qrecian  Ijrre, 
A  realm  might  conquer,  or  a  realm  inspire; 
Then  sink,  ohUvious,  in  the  mouldering  dust, 
With  those  who  blessed  them,  and  with  those  who 
What  guide  had  then  the  lettered  pilgrim  led 
Where  Plato  moralized,  where  Cesar  bled? 
What  page  had  told,  in  lasting  record  wrought. 
The  world  who  butchered,  or  the  world  who  tangbt? 

Thine  was  the  mighty  power,  immortal  sagel 
To  bunt  the  cerements  of  each  buried  age. 
Through  the  drear  sepulchre  of  sunless  Time, 
Rich  with  the  trophied  wrecks  of  many  a  dime, 
Thy  daring  genius  broke  the  pathless  way, 
And  brought  the  glorious  relics  forth  to  day.**  —P.  16S. 

Of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Mr.  Paine  we  can  but  give  the  same 
mixed  opinion.  It  sometimes  comes  near  being  very  fine,  at 
other  times  is  bombastic,  and  too  often  is  obscure  by  far-fetched 
metaphors.  The  enthusiasm  which  is  the  life  and  spirit  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  certainly  allows  great  license  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  permits  the  poet  to  use  bolder  figures  and  stronger 
exaggerations  than  any  other  species  of  serious  composition ; 
but  he  should  be  wary  that  he  be  not  carried  too  far  by  the 
fervor  of  his  feelings,  and  that  he  run  not  into  obscurity  and 
extravagance.  In  listening  to  lyrical  poetry,  we  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  ear  to  comprehend  the  subject ;  and 
as  verse  follows  verse  without  allowing  time  for  meditation, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  auditor  to  extricate  the  mean- 
ing, if  it  be  entangled  in  metaphor.  The  thoughts,  therefore, 
should  be  clear  and  striking,  and  the'  figures,  however  lofty  and 
magnificent,  yet  of  that  simple  kind  that  flash  at  once  upon  the 
mind. 
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The  follow  stanza  is  one  of  those  that  come  near  being  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  versification  is  swelling  and  melodious, 
jmd  captivates  the  ear  with  the  luxury  of  sound  ;  the  imagery 
15  sublime,  but  the  meaning  a  little  obscure. 

**  The  sea  is  valor's  charter, 

A  nation's  wealthiest  mine: 
His  foaming  caves  when  ocean  bares, 

Not  pearls,  but  heroes  shine; 
Aloft  they  moant  the  midnight  sm^^ 

Where  shipwrecked  spirits  roam, 
And  oft  the  knell  is  heard  to  swell, 

Where  bursting  biUows  foam. 
Each  storm  a  race  of  heroes  rears. 

To  guard  their  native  home.**  —  P,  S78. 

The  ode  entitled  ^'Rise  Columbia,''  possesses  more  simpli- 
city than  most  of  his  poems.  Several  of  the  verses  are  de- 
serving of  much  praise,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  the  com- 
position. 

**  Remote  from  realms  of  rival  fame, 
Thy  bulwark  is  thy  mound  of  waves; 
The  sea,  thjr  birthright,  thou  must  daim. 
Or,  subject,  yield  the  soil  it  laves. 

Nor  yet,  though  skilled,  delight  in  anna; 

Peace,  and  her  ofllspring  Arts,  be  thine; 
The  face  of  Freedom  scarce  has  charms, 

When  on  her  cheeks  no  dimples  shine. 

While  Fame,  for  thee,  her  wreath  entwinea, 

To  bless,  thy  nobler  triumph  prove; 
And,  though  the  eagle  haunts  thy  pinea. 

Beneath  thy  willows  shield  the  dove. 


Revered  in  arms,  in  peace  humane, 
No  shore  nor  realm  shall  bound  thy  iwayi 
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While  all  the  virtnee  own  thy  ragn» 
And  subject  elemente  obey  I  ** 

The  ode  of  **  Spain,  Commerce,  and  Freedom^"  is  a  mere 
conflagration  of  fancy.  What  shall  we  say  to  such  a  **  meltuig 
hot  —  hissing  hot "  stanza  as  the  following?  — 

'*  Bright  Day  of  the  world  I  dart  thy  lustre  a&r  I 

Fire  the  north  with  thy  heat!  gild  the  south  with  thy  splendor  1 
With  thy  glance  light  the  torch  of  redintegrant  war. 
Till  the  dismembered  earth  effervesce  and  regender 
Through  each  zone  may>t  thou  roll, 
Till  thv  beams  at  the  Pole 
Melt  Philosophy's  Ice  in  the  sea  of  the  soul!  ** 

We  have  unwarily  exceeded  our  intended  limits  in  this  a^ 
tide,  and  must  now  hring  it  to  a  conclusion.  From  the  exam- 
ination which  we  have  given  Mr.  Painc^s  writings,  we  can 
hy  no  means  conour  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  an  author  oo 
whom  the  nation  should  venture  its  poetic  claims.  His  na^ 
ural  requisites  were  undouhtedly  great,  and  had  they  heen 
skilfully  managed,  might  have  raised  him  to  an  enviahle  emi- 
nence. He  possessed  a  hrilliant  imagination,  hut  not  great 
powers  of  reflection.  He  thinks  often  acutely,  seldom  pro- 
foundly ;  indeed,  there  was  such  a  constant  wish  to  be  ingen- 
ious and  pungent,  that  he  was  impatient  of  the  regular  flow 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  seemed  dissatisfled  with  every 
line  that  did  not  contain  a  paradox,  a  simile,  or  an  apothegm. 
There  appears  also  to  have  been  an  indistinctness  in  his  con- 
ceptions ;  his  mind  teemed  wiUi  vague  ideas,  with  shudows 
of  thought,  which  he  could  not  accurately  embody,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  frequent  want  of  precision  in  his  writings. 
He  had  read  much  and  miscellaneously ;  and  having  a  tena- 
cious memory,  was  enabled  to  illustrate  his  thoughts  by  a 
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tbousand  analogies  and  similies,  drawn  from  books,  and  often 
to  enrich  his  poems  with  the  thoughts  of  others.  Indeed,  his 
acquired  treasures  were  often  a  disadvantage;  not  having  a 
simple,  discriminating  taste,  he  could  not  select  from  among 
them ;  and  being  a  little  ostentatious  of  his  wealth,  was  too 
apt  to  pour  it  in  glittering  proftision  upon  his  page. 

If  we  have  been  too  severe  in  our  animadversions  on  this 
author's  fiiults,  we  can  only  say  that  the  high  encomiums  of 
his  biographers,  and  the  high  assumptions  of  the  author  him- 
self, which  are  evident  from  the  style  of  his  writings,  obliged  us 
to  judge  of  him  by  an  elevated  standard.  Mr.  Paine  ventured 
in  the  lofty  walks  of  composition,  and  appears  continually  to 
have  been  measuring  himself  with  the  masters  of  the  art  His 
biographers  have  even  hinted  at  placing  him  <'on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  prince  of  English  rhyme,**  and  thus,  in  a  man- 
ner, have  invited  a  less  indulgent  examination  than,  perhaps, 
might  otherwise  have  been  given. 

If,  however,  we  are  unjust  in  our  censures,  a  little  while 
will  decide  their  futility.  To  the  living  every  hour  of  repu- 
tation is  important,  as  adding  one  hour  of  enjoyment  to  ex- 
istence ;  but  the  fame  of  the  dead,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  per- 
manent ;  and  it  is  in  nowise  impaired,  if  for  a  year  or  two  the 
misrepresentations  of  criticism  becloud  its  lustre. 

We  assure  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Paine  that  we  heartily 
concur  with  them  in  the  wish  to  see  one  of  our  native  poets 
rising  to  equal  excellence  with  the  immortal  bards  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  we  do  not  feel  any  restless  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject We  wwt  with  hope,  but  we  wait  with  patience.  Of  all 
writers  a  great  poet  is  the  rarest  Britain,  with  all  her  pat- 
ronage of  literature,  with  her  standing  army  of  authors,  has 
through  a  series  of  ages  produced  but  a  very,  very  few  who 
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deserve  the  name.  Can  it,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  or 
should  it  be  of  humiliation,  that,  in  our  country,  where  the 
literary  ranks  are  so  scanty,  the  incitements  so  small,  and  tbe 
advantages  so  inconsiderable,  we  should  not  yet  have  pro- 
duced a  master  in  the  art?  Let  us  rest  satisfied:  as  &r  as 
the  intellect  of  the  nation  has*  been  exercised,  we  have  fur- 
nbhed  our  full  proportion  of  ordinary  poets,  and  some  that 
have  even  risen  above  mediocrity ;  but  a  really  great  poet  ii 
the  production  of  a  centuiy. 
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0de9j  Naval  Songs^  and  other  occasional  Poems.    By  Edwih 

C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Charleston. 

A  SMALL  volume,  with  the  above  title,  has  been  handed  to 
OS,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  criticized.  Though  we  do 
not  profess  the  art  and  mysteiy  of  reviewing,  and  are  not 
ambitious  of  being  either  wise  or  facetious  at  the  expense 
of  others,  yet  we  feel  a  disposition  to  notice  the  present 
work,  because  it  is  a  specimen  of  one  branch  of  literature  at 
present  very  popular  throughout  our  country,  and  also  because 
the  author,  who,  we  understand,  is  quite  young,  gives  proof  of 
very  considerable  poetical  talent,  and  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  spoiled. 

We  apprehend,  from  various  symptoms  about  his  work,  that 
he  has  for  some  time  past  received  great  honors  from  circles 
of  literary  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  he  has  great  facility 
at  composition  —  we  find,  moreover,  that  he  has  written  for 
public  papers  under  the  signature  of  ^Orlando;*  and  above 
all,  that  a  prize  has  been  awarded  to  one  of  his  poems,  in  a 
kind  of  poetical  lotteiy,  cunningly  devised  by  an  ^eminent 
bookseller." 

These,  we  must  confess,  are  melancholy  disadvantages  to 

i;tirt  withal ;  and  many  a  youthful  poet  of  great  promise  has 

been  utterly  ruined  by  misfortune^  of  much  inferior  magnitude 

U»  V 
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We  trust,  however,  that  m  the  present  case  they  are  uot  with* 
out  remedy,  and  that  the  author  is  not  so  far  gone  in  the  evU 
hahjt  of  publishing,  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  recUiini.  Still  we 
feci  the  necessity  of  extending  immediate  relief,  from  a  hint  he 
gives  us  on  the  cover  of  his  book,  that  the  present  poems  are 
"  presented  merely  as  specimens  of  his  manner,  and  comprise 
but  a  very  tmaU,  portion  "  of  those  he  has  on  hand.  This  io* 
formation  really  startled  us;  we  beheld  in  imagination  a 
mighty  mass  of  odes,  songs,  sonnets,  and  acrostics,  impending 
in  awful  volume  over  our  heads,  and  threatening  every  instant 
to  flutter  down,  like  a  theatrical  snow-storm  of  white  paper. 
To  avert  so  fearful  an  avalanche  have  we  hastened  to  take  pen 
in  hand,  determined  to  risk  the  author's  displeasure,  by  giving 
him  good  advice,  and  to  deliver  him,  if  possible,  uninjured  out 
of  the  hands  both  of  his  admirers  and  his  patron. 

The  main  piece  of  advice  we  would  give  him  is,  to  lock  up 
all  his  remaining  writings,  and  to  abstain  most  abstcmiouslj 
from  publishing  for  some  years  to  come.  We  know  tliat  this 
will  appear  very  ungracious  counsel,  and  we  have  not  very 
great  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
eagerness  of  young  authors  to  hurry  into  print,  and  that  the 
Muse  is  too  fond  of  present  pay,  and  **  present  pudding,"  to 
brook  voluntarily  the  postponement  of  reward.  Be^des,  thb 
early  and  exuberant  foliage  of  the  mind  is  peculiar  to  warm 
sensibilities  and  lively  fancies,  in  which  the  principles  of 
fecundity  are  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irrepressible.  The 
least  ray  oi  popular  admiration  sets  all  the  juices  in  motion, 
produces  «  bursting  forth  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  vernal  and  perishable  vegetation.  But  there  is  no 
greater  source  of  torment  to  a  writer,  than  the  flippancies  of 
his  juvenile  Muse.    The  sins  and  follies  of  bis  youth  arise  m 
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loathsome  array,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  maturer  years,  and 
he  is  perpetually  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  the  early  murders 
he  has  perpetrated  on  good  English  and  good  sense. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discourage  Mr.  Holland  from  hi9 
poetic  ciM'eer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
good  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  genius,  that  we  are  solicitous 
that  it  should  be  carefully  nurtured,  wholesomely  disciplined, 
and  trained  up  to  full  and  masculine  vigor,  rather  than  di&> 
sipated  and  enfeebled  by  early  excesses.  We  think  we  can 
discern  in  his  writings  strong  marks  of  amiable,  and  generous, 
and  lofly  sentiment,  of  ready  invention,  and  great  brilliancy  of 
expression.  These  are  as  yet  obsciu^d  by  a  false,  or  rather 
puerile  taste,  which  time  and  attention  will  improve,  but  it  is 
necessaiy  that  time  and  attention  should  be  employed.  Were 
his  faults  merely  those  of  mediocrity  we  should  despair,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  fermenting  a  dull  mind  into  anything 
like  poetic  inspiration  ;  but  we  think  the  effervescence  of  this 
writer's  fancy  will  at  a  future  day  settle  down  into  something 
substantially  excellent  Rising  genius  always  shoots  forth  its 
rays  from  among  clouds  and  vapors,  but  these  will  gradually 
roll  away  and  disappear,  as  it  ascends  to  its  steady  and  meridian 
lustre. 

One  thing  which  pleases  us  in  the  songs  in  this  collection  is, 
that  they  have  more  originality  than  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  our  national  songs.  We  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  song  than  to  fight  a  good 
battie ;  for  our  tars  have  achieved  several  splendid  victories  in 
a  short  space  of  time ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  thousand  pens 
tliat  have  been  drawn  forth  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  we  do 
not  recollect  a  single  song  of  really  sterling  merit  that  has 
been  written  on  the  occasion.    Nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
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a  certain  lawless  custom  which  prevails  among  our  patriotic 
songsters,  of  sei^ng  upon  the  noble  songs  of  Great  Britain, 
mangling  and  disfiguring  them,  with  pens  more  merciless  than 
Indian  scalping-knives,  and  then  passing  them  off  for  American 
songs.    This  may  be  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  our 
savage  neighbors,  of  adopting  prisoners  into  their  families,  and 
so  completely  taking  them  to  their  homes  and  hearts,  as  almost 
to  consider  them  as  children  of  their  own  begetting.    At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of  savage  life  and  savage  ideas  of 
property.    We  have  witnessed  such  horrible  distortions  of 
sense  and  poetry ;   we  have  seen  the   fine  members  of  an 
elegant  stanza  so  mangled  and  wrenched,  in  order  to  apply  it 
to  this  country,  that  our  very  hearts  ached  with  sympathy  and 
vexation.     We  are   continually  annoyed  with   the    figure  of 
poor   Columbia,   an    honest,   awkward,    dowdy  sort  of  dame« 
thrust  into  the   place  of  Britannia,  and   made  to  wield  the 
trident,  and  "  rule  the  waves,"  and  play  off  a  thousand  clumsy 
ceremonies  before  company,  as  mal-adroitly  as  a  worthy  trades- 
man's wife,  enacting  a  fine  lady  or  a  tragedy  queen. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  a  pitifulness  of  spirit  an  appearance 
of  abject  poverty  of  mind,  that  would  be  degrading  if  it  really 
belonged  to  the  nation.  Nay,  more,  there  is  a  positive  dis- 
honesty in  it  We  may,  if  we  choose,  plunder  the  bodies  of 
our  enemies,  whom  we  have  fairly  conquered  in  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  we  may  strut  about  uncouthiy  arrayed  in  their 
garments,  with  their  coats  swinging  to  our  heels,  and  their 
boots  ^  a  world  too  wide  for  our  shnmk  shanks,"  but  the  san^e 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  literature ;  and  however  oiur  puny 
poetasters  may  flaunt  for  a  while  in  the  pilfered  garbs  of  their 
gigantic  neighbors,  they  may  rest  assured  that  if  there  should 
be  a  tribunal  hereafter  to  try  the  crimes  of  authors,  they  wiP 
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be  considered  as  mere  poetical  highwaymen,  and  condemned 
to  swing  most  loflily  for  their  offences. 

It  is  really  insulting  to  tell  this  country,  as  some  of  these 
varlets  do,  that  she  ^  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  the 
steep,"  when  there  is  a  cry  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other  for  the  fortifying  our  seaports  and  the  defence  of  our 
coast,  and  when  every  post  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  enemy 
depredating  in  our  bays  and  rivers ;  and  it  is  still  more  insult- 
mg  to  tell  her  that  ^  her  home  is  on  the  deep,"  which,  if  it 
really  be  the  case,  only  proves  that  at  present  she  is  turned  out 
of  doors.  No,  if  we  really  must  have  national  songs,  let  them 
be  of  our  own  manufacturing,  however  coarse.  We  would 
rather  hear  our  victories  celebrated  in  the  merest  dogrel  that 
sprang  from  native  invention,  than  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  from 
others,  the  thoughts  and  words  in  which  to  express  our  exulta- 
tion. By  tasking  our  own  powers,  and  relying  entirely  on 
ourselves,  we  shall  gradually  improve  and  rise  to  poetical  in- 
dependence ;  but  this  practice  of  appropriating  the  thoughts 
of  others,  of  getting  along  by  contemptible  shifts  and  literary 
larcenies,  prevents  native  exertion,  and  produces  absolute  im- 
poverishment It  b  in  literature  as  in  the  accumulation  of 
private  fortune ;  the  humblest  beginning  should  not  dishearten ; 
much  may  be  done  by  persevering  industry  or  spirited  en- 
terprise ;  but  he  who  depends  on  borrowing  will  never  grow 
rich,  and  he  who  indulges  in  theft  will  ultimately  come  to  the 
gallows. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  before  us  is  innocent  of 
these  enormous  sins  against  honesty  and  good  sense ;  but  we 
would  warn  him  against  another  evil,  into  which  young  writers, 
and  young  men,  are  very  prone  to  fall  —  we  mean  bad  com- 
pany.    We  are    apprehensive  that   the  companions  of  his 
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literary  leisure  have  been  none  of  the  niost  profitaUe,  and 
that  he  has  been  trifling  too  much  with  the  fantastic  gentry  of 
the  Delia  Cruscan  school,  revelling  among  flowers  and  hunt- 
ing butterflies,  when  he  should  have  been  soberly  walking,  like 
a  duteous  disdple,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  masters  of 
his  art  We  are  led  to  this  idea  from  seeing  in  his  poems 
the  portentous  names  of  ^  the  blue  eyed  Myra,"  and  *^  Rosa 
Matilda,"  and  from  reading  <^  "lucid  vests  veiling  snowy 
breasts,"  and  "satin  sashes,"  and  "sighs  of  rosy  perfume,* 
and  "trembling  eve-star  beam,  through  some  light  clouds 
gloiy  seen,"  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  rhyme  very  much  like  that 
of  "  muffin  and  dumpling,")  and  — 

**  The  sweetest  of  perfomes  that  langmahiiig  flies 
Like  a  kiss  on  the  nectsrous  morning  tide  air.** 

Now  all  this  kind  of  poetry  is  rather  late  in  the  day  —  the 
fashion  has  gone  by.  A  man  may  as  well  attempt  to  figure  as 
a  fine  gentleman  in  a  pea-green  silk  coat,  and  pink  satin 
breeches,  and  powdered  head,  and  paste  buckles,  and  sharp- 
toed  shoes,  and  all  the  finery  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  as  to 
write  in  the  style  of  Delia  Crusca.  Giflbrd  has  long  since 
brushed  away  all  this  trumpery. 

We  think  also  the  author  has  rather  perverted  his  fancy  by 
reading  the  amatory  eflusions  of  Moore ;  which,  whatever  be 
the  magic  of  their  imagery  and  versification,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
heartless  sensuality  and  soil  voluptuousness  beneath  the  tone 
of  vigorous  and  virtuous  manhood. 

This  rhapsodizing  about  "  brilliant  pleasures,"  and  "  hours 
of  bliss,"  and  "  humid  eyelids,"  and  "  ardent  kisses,"  is,  after 
all,  mighty  cold-blooded,  silly  stuff*  It  may  do  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  love-sick  striplings  and  romantic  milliners;  but  one 
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fcrae  describing  pure  domestic  affection,  or  tender  innocent 
love,  from  the  pen  of  Bums,  speaks  more  to  the  heart  than  all 
the  meretricious  rhapsodies  of  Moore. 

We  doubt  if  in  the  whole  round  of  rapturous  scenes,  dwelt 
on  with  elaborate  salacity  by  the  modem  Anacreon,  one  passage 
can  be  found,  combining  equal  eloquence  of  language,  delicacy 
of  imagery,  and  impassioned  tenderness,  with  the  following 
picture  of  the  interview  and  parting  of  two  lovers :  — 

**  How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay,  green  Urk, 

How  rich  the  luiwthoni*8  bloasom ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clavped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o*er  me  and  my  dearie: 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

**  Wi*  mony  a  vow,  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu*  tender; 
And  pledging  oft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder; 
But  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  eariy  I 
Kow  green  *s  the  sod,  and  cauld  *s  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

**  O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  fa'pe, 

1  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  I 
And  closed  for  ay  the  sparkling  glanca 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo*ed  me  dearly  I 
But  still  within  my  bo8om*s  core 

SbaU  Ure  my  Highland  Maiy.** 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  stanzas  we  would 
remark  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  language,  the  utter  ab- 
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Bence  of  all  fidse  coloring,  of  those  ^ roseate  hnesy"  and  ^anv 
broaal  odors,**  and  ^purple  mists,"  that  steam  from  the  pages  of 
our  voluptuous  poets,  to  intoxicate  the  weak  brains  of  their 
admirers.  Burns  depended  on  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  his 
ideas,  on  that  deep-toned  feeling  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
poetiy.    To  use  his  own  admirably  descriptive  words,  — 

^  His  mral  loves  are  Natare*8  sel, 
Nae  bombast  spates  o*  nonsense  swell; 
Kae  snap  oonctiis^  but  that  nceei  tpett^ 

(T  tcUchin''  hot^ 
That  dkorm,  that  can  tkt  ttrongetl  quiB^ 

Tke  tteitiui  more.** 

But  the  chief  fault  which  infests  the  style  of  the  poems  be- 
before  us,  is  a  passion  by  hyperbole,  and  for  the  glare  of 
extravagant  images  and  flashing  phrases.  This  taste  for  gor- 
geous finery  and  violent  metaphor  prevails  throughout  oiir 
country,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  early  efforts  of  literature 
Our  national  songs  are  full  of  ridiculous  exaggeration,  and 
frothy  rant  and  commonplace  bloated  up  into  fustian.  The 
writers  seem  to  think  that  huge  words  and  mountainous 
figures  constitute  the  sublime.  Their  puny  thoughts  are 
made  to  sweat  under  loads  of  cumbrous  imagery,  and  now  and 
then  they  are  so  wrapt  up  in  conflagrations,  and  blazes,  and 
thunders  and  liglitnings,  that,  like  Nick  Bottom's  hero,  they 
seem  to  have  "  slipt  on  a  brimstone  shirt,  and  are  all  on  fire  I " 

We  would  advise  these  writers,  if  they  wish  to  see  what  is 
really  grand  and  forcible  in  patriotic  minstrelsy,  to  read  the 
national  songs  of  Campbell,  and  the  "  Bannock-Burn  "  of  Bums, 
where  there  is  the  utmost  grandeur  of  thought  conveyed  in 
striking  but  perspicuous  language.  It  is  much  easier  to  be 
Ine  than  correel  Viv  ^rnVvcv^.    A.  rude  and  imperfect  taste 
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always  heaps  on  decoration,  and  seeks  to  dazzle  by  a  profusion 
of  brilliant  incongruities.  But  true  taste  always  evinces  itself 
In  pure  and  noble  simplicity,  and  a  fitness  and  chasteness  of 
ornament  The  Muses  of  the  ancients  are  described  as  beautiful 
females,  exquisitely  proportioned,  simply  attired,  with  no  orna- 
ments but  the  diamond  clasps  that  connected  their  garments ; 
but  were  we  to  paint  the  Muse  of  one  of  our  popular  poets,  we 
should  represent  her  as  a  pawnbroker's  window,  with  rings  on 
every  finger,  and  loaded  with  borrowed  and  heterogenous  finery. 
One  cause  of  the  epidemical  nature  of  our  literary  errors,  is 
the  proneness  of  our  authors  to  borrow  from  each  otlier,  and 
thus  to  interchange  faults,  and  give  a  circulation  to  absurdities. 
It  is  dangerous  always  for  a  writer  to  be  very  studious  of 
contemporary  publications,  which  have  not  passed  the  ordeal  of 
time  and  criticism.  He  should  fix  his  eye  on  those  models 
which  have  been  scrutinized,  and  of  the  faults  and  excellences 
of  which  he  is  fully  apprized.  We  think  we  can  trace,  in  tlie 
popular  songs  of  the  volume  before  us,  proofs  that  the  author 
has  been  very  conversant  with  the  works  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  a  late  American  writer  of  very  considerable  merit,  but 
who  delighted  in  continued  explosions  of  fancy  and  glitter  of 
language.  As  we  do  not  censure  wantonly,  or  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault,  we  shall  point  to  one  of  the  author's  writings, 
on  which  it  is  probable  he  most  values  himself,  as  it  is  the 
one  which  publicly  received  the  prize  in  the  Bookseller's  Lot- 
tery. We  allude  to  "  The  Pillar  of  Glory."  We  are  like- 
wise induced  to  notice  this  particularly,  because  we  find  it 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Union,  —  strummed  at  pianos,  sang 
at  concerts,  and  roared  forth  lustily  at  public  dinners.  Having 
this  universal  currency,  and  bearing  the  imposing  title  of 
••Prize  Poem,"   which  is   undoubtedly  equal  to  the   "Tower 
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Stamp,**  it  standsi  a  great  chance  of  being  con^dered  abroad  as 
a  prize  production  of  oiie  of  our  Universities,  and  at  home  aa 
a  standard  poem,  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  tyros  in  the  art 
The  first  stanza  is  very  fair,  and  indeed  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages on  which  we  found  our  good  opinion  of  the  author's 
genius.    The  last  line  is  really  noble. 

**  Han  to  the  heroes  whose  triumphs  have  brightened 
The  darkness  which  shrouded  America's  namel 
Long  shall  their  valor  in  battle  that  lightened. 
Live  in  the  brilliant  escutcheons  of  fame  I 
Dark  where  the  torrenta  flow. 
And  the  rude  tempests  blow, 
The  stormy-dad  Spirit  of  Albion  raves; 
Long  shall  she  mourn  the  day, 
When  in  the  vengeful  fray, 
Liberty  walked,  like  a  god,  on  the  waves.** 

The  second  stanza,  however,  sinks  from  this  vigorous  and 
perspicuous  tone.  We  have  the  "  halo  and  lustre  of  story  ** 
curling  round  the  "  wave  of  the  ocean  ;  "  a  mixture  of  ideal 
and  tangible  objects  wholly  inadmissible  in  good  poetry.  But 
the  great  mass  of  sin  lies  in  the  third  stanza,  where  the  writer 
rises  into  such  a  glare  and  confusionf  of  figure  as  to  be  almofti 
incomprehensible. 

**  The  pillar  of  glory  the  sea  that  enlightens. 
Shall  last  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base ! 
The  splendor  of  fame  its  waters  that  brightens, 
Shall  follow  the  footsteps  of  time  in  his  raoel 
Wide  o*er  the  stormy  deep. 
Where  the  rude  surges  sweep, 
Its  lustre  shall  circle  the  brows  of  the  brave ! 
Honor  shall  give  it  light, 
Triumph  shall  keep  it  bright, 
\joia%  a&  m  \>«A\h  we  meet  on  the  wave  I  ** 
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We  confess  that  we  were  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  ideal  pillar,  that  seemed  to  have  set  the  sea  in 
a  blaze,  and  was  to  last  ^  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base,**  which 
we  suppose  is,  according  to  a  vulgar  phrase,  ^  forever  and  a  day 
aAer."  Our  perplexity  was  increased  by  the  cross  light  from 
the  *'  splendor  of  fame,"  which,  like  a  foot-boy  with  a  lantern, 
was  to  jog  on  afler  the  footsteps  of  Time ;  who  it  appears 
was  to  run  a  race  against  himself  on  the  water  —  and  as  to 
the  other  lights  and  gleams  that  followed,  they  threw  us  into 
complete  bewilderment  It  is  true,  after  beating  about  for 
some  time,  we  at  length  landed  on  what  we  suspected  to  be  the 
author's  meaning ;  but  a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  read  the 
passage  with  great  attention,  maintains  that  thb  pillar  of  glory 
which  enlightened  the  sea  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  light-house. 

We  do  not  certainly  wish  to  indulge  in  improper  or  illiberal 
levity.  It  is  not  the  author's  fault  that  his  poem  has  received 
a  prize,  and  been  elevated  into  unfortunate  notoriety.  Were 
its  faults  matters  of  concernment  merely  to  himself,  we  should 
barely  have  hinted  at  them ;  but  the  poem  has  been  made,  in  a 
manner,  a  national  poem,  and  in  attacking  it  we  attack  gen- 
erally that  prevailing  taste  among  our  poetical  writers  for 
excessive  ornament,  for  turgid  extravagance,  and  vapid  hy- 
perbole. We  wish  in  some  small  degree  to  counteract  the 
mischief  that  may  be  done  to  national  literature  by  eminent 
booksellers  crowning  inferior  effusions  as  prize  poems,  setting 
them  to  music,  and  circulating  them  widely  through  the 
country.  We  wish  also,  by  a  littie  good-humored  rebuke,  to 
stay  the  hurried  career  of  a  youth  of  talent  and  promise,  whom 
we  perceive  lapsing  into  error,  and  liable  to  be  precipitated  for 
ward  by  the  injudicious  applauses  of  his  friends. 
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We  therefore  repeat  our  advice  to  Mr.  Holland,  that  he 
abstain  from  further  publication  untfl  he  has  cultivated  his 
taste  and  ripened  his  mind.  We  eamestlj  exhort  him  rigor* 
ouslj  to  watch  over  his  youthfiil  Muse;  who,  we  suspect,  is 
very  spirited  and  vivacious,  subject  to  quick  excitement,  of 
great  pruriency  of  feeling,  and  a  most  uneasy  inclination  to 
breed.  Let  him  in  the  mean  while  diligently  improve  him- 
self in  classical  studies,  and  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  and  simplest  British  poets,  and  the  soundest  British 
critics.  We  do  assure  him  that  really  fine  poetry  is  exceed- 
ing rare,  and  not  to  be  written  copiously  nor  rapidly.  Mid- 
dling poetry  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity;  the  press 
groans  with  it,  the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries  are  loaded 
with  it ;  but  who  reads  merely  middling  poetry  ?  Only  two 
kinds  can  possibly  be  tolerated,  —  the  very  good,  or  the  very 
bad,  —  one  to  be  read  with  enthusiasm,  the  other  to  be  laughed 
at 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  article  quoted  him  rather 
unfavorably,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  general  criticism, 
not  indiridual  censure ;  before  we  conclude,  it  is  but  justice  to 
give  a  specimen  of  what  we  consider  his  best  manner.  The 
following  stanzas  are  taken  from  elegiac  lines  on  the  death  of  a 
young  lady.  The  comparison  of  a  beautiful  female  to  a  flower 
is  obvious  and  frequent  in  poetry,  but  we  think  it  b  managed 
here  with  uncommon  delicacy  and  consistency,  and  great 
novelty  of  thought  and  manner :  — 

**  There  was  a  flower  of  beaateoos  birth. 
Of  lavish  charms,  and  chastened  dj«; 
It  smiled  upon  the  lap  of  earth. 
And  ca3^t  the  gaze  of  ereiy  efB. 
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*  The  Yvroal  breesa,  whoM  step  is  bmq 

Imprinted  in  the  early  dew, 
Ke*er  brushed  a  flower  of  brighter  beam* 
Or  nursed  a  bud  of  lovelier  hue ! 

^It  blossomed  not  in  dreary  wild, 

In  darksome  glen,  or  desert  bower. 
But  grew,  like  FIora*s  favorite  child, 
In  sunbeam  soft  and  fhigrant  shower. 

*  The  graces  loved  with  chastened  light 

To  flush  its  pure  celestial  bloom, 
And  all  its  blossoms  were  so  bright. 
It  seemed  not  formed  to  die  so  soon. 

**  Youth  round  the  flow*ret  ere  it  fell 
In  armor  bright  was  seen  to  stray, 
And  beauty  said,  her  magic  spell 
Should  keep  its  perfUme  from  decay. 

**  The  parent-stalk  from  which  it  sprung. 
Transported  as  its  hf  lo  spread. 
In  holy  umbrage  o*er  it  hung, 
And  tears  of  heaven  bom  rapture  shed. 

"  Yet,  fragile  flower!  thy  blossom  bright. 
Though  g^narded  by  a  magic  spell, 
Like  a  sweet  beam  of  evening  light. 
In  lonely  hour  of  tempest  fell. 

**  The  death-blast  of  the  winter  air. 

The  cold  frost  and  the  night'Wind  came, 
They  nipt  thy  beauty  once  so  fair  I  — 
It  shall  not  bloom  on  earth  again  I 


It 


From  a  general  view  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Holland,  it  fi 
evident  that  he  has  the  external  requisites  for  poetry  in  abun- 
dance,— he  has  fine  images,  fine  phrases,  and  ready  versification ; 
he  must  only  learn  to  think  with  fulness  and  precision,  and  he 
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will  write  splendidly.  As  we  luiYe  already  hinted,  we  oot<slder 
his  present  productions  but  the  blossoms  of  his  genius,  and 
like  blossoms  they  will  fall  and  perish;  but  we  tnist  thai 
after  some  time  of  silent  growth  and  gradual  maturity,  we 
shall  see  them  succeeded  by  a  harvest  of  nch  and  hig^y 
flavored  fruit. 
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Wb  are  misers  in  knowledge  as  in  wealth.  Open  inexhaust- 
ible mines  to  us  on  every  hand,  yet  we  return  to  grope  in  the 
exhausted  stream  of  past  opulence,  and  sift  its  sands  for  ore ; 
place  us  in  an  age  when  history  pours  in  upon  us  like  an 
inundation  and  the  events  of  a  century  are  crowded  into  a 
lustre,  yet  we  tenaciously  hold  on  to  the  scanty  records  of 
foregone  times,  and  often  neglect  the  all-important  present 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  almost  forgotten  past 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  passion  for  the  antiquated 

and  the  obsolete  appears  to  be  felt  with  increasing  force  io 

this  country.    It  may  be   asked,  what  sympathies  can  thi 

native  of  a  land,  where  everything  is  in  its  youth  and  fresh 

ness,  have  with  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  hemisphere? 

What  inducement  can  he  have  to  turn  from  the  animatet 

scene  around  him,  and  the  brilliant  perspective  that  breakr 

upon    his    imagination,  to    wander    among    the    mouldering 

monuments  of  the  olden  world,  and  to  call  up  its  shadowy 

lines  of  kings  and  warriors  from  the  dim  twilight  of  tradi* 

tioD?  — 

"  Why  seeks  he,  wiUi  unwearied  toil, 

Through  death's  dark  walls  to  urge  his  wagr, 
Bedaim  his  long-asserted  spoil,  ^ 

And  lead  oblivion  into  day?  " 
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We  answer,  that  he  is  captivated  by  the  powerful  charm 
of  contrast  Accustomed  to  a  land  where  everything  is 
bursting  into  life,  and  history  itself  but  in  its  dawning,  antiq- 
uity has,  in  fact,  for  him  the  effect  of  novelty ;  and  the  fad- 
ing but  mellow  glories  of  the  past,  which  linger  in  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Old  World,  relieve  the  eye,  after  being  dazzled 
with  the  rising  rays  which  sparkle  up  the  fimiaincnt  of  the 
New. 

It  is  a  mistake,  too,  that  the  political  faith  of  a  republicta 
requires  him,  on  all  occasions,  to  declaim  with  bigot  heit 
against  the  stately  and  traditional  ceremonials,  the  storied 
pomps  and  pageants  of  other  forms  of  government ;  or  eten 
prevents  him  from,  at  times,  viewing  them  with  interest,  as 
matters  worthy  of  curious  investigation.  Independently  of 
the  themes  they  present  for  historical  and  philosophical  in- 
quiry, he  may  regard  them  with  a  picturesque  and  poetical 
eye,  as  he  regards  the  Grothic  edifices  rich  with  tlie  elaborate 
ornaments  of  a  gorgeous  and  intricate  style  of  architecture, 
without  wishing  to  exchange  therefor  the  stem  but  proud 
simplicity  of  his  own  habitation ;  or,  as  he  admires  the  ro- 
mantic keeps  and  castles  of  chivalrous  and  feudal  times, 
without  desiring  to  revive  the  dangerous  customs  and  warlike 
days  in  which  they  originated.  To  him  the  whole  pageantry 
of  emperors  and  kings,  and  nobles,  and  titled  knights,  is, 
as  it  were,  a  species  of  poetical  machinery,  addressing  itself 
to  his  imagination,  but  no  more  affecting  his  faith  than  does 
the  machinery  of  the  heathen  mythology  affect  the  orthodox? 
of  the  scholar  who  delights  in  the  strains  of  Homor  and 
Virgil,  and  wanders  with  enthusiasm  among  the  crumbling 
temples  and  sculptured  deities  of  Greece  and  Borne ;  or  do 
(he  fairy  m^o(ogv  of  the  East,  and  the  demonology  of  the 
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North,  impair  the  Christian  faith  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist 
who  interweaves  them  in  his  fictions 

We  have  heen  betrayed  into  these  remarks,  in  consider- 
fang  the  work  before  us,  where  we  find  one  of  our  country- 
men, and  a  thorough  republican,  investigating  with  minute 
attention  some  of  the  most  antiquated  and  dubious  tracts 
of  European  history,  and  treating  of  some  of  its  exhausted 
and  almost  forgotten  dynasties;  yet  evincing  throughout  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  antiquarian,  the  liberality  of  a  scholar,  and 
the  enlightened  toleration  of  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton, 
has  for  some  years  filled  the  situation  of  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Since  he  has  resided  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  has  been  led  into  a  course  of  literary  and  historic 
research,  which  has  ended  in  the  production  of  the  present 
history  of  those  Gothic  and  Teutonic  people,  who,  inhabiting 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  have  so  oA^n  and  so  suc- 
cessfully made  inroads  into  other  countries,  more  genial  in 
climate  and  abundant  in  wealth.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
book  consists  of  what  may  be  called  coi\iectural  or  critical 
history,  relating  to  remote  and  obscure  periods  of  time,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  historiography,  and 
the  use  of  Roman  letters  among  those  northern  nations.  At 
the  outset,  therefore,  it  assumes  something  of  an  austere  and 
intiquarian  air,  which  may  daunt  and  discourage  that  class 
if  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  find  history  carefully  laid 
lut  in  easy  rambling  walks  through  agreeable  landscapes, 
Inhere  just  enough  of  the  original  roughness  is  lefl  to  pro« 
luce  the  picturesque  and  romantic.  Those,  however,  who 
lave  the  courage  to  penetrate  the  dark  and  shadowy  boundary 
>f  our  author^s  work,  grimly  beset  with  hyperborean  horrors, 

VOL.  u.  16  w 
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will  find  it  resembling  one  of  those  enchanted  forests  d»- 
bcribed  in  nortliem  poetry,  —  embosoming  regions  of  woo- 
dor  and  delight,  for  such  as  have  the  hardihood  to  acbiere 
the  adventure.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  been  struck  wiik 
the  variety  of  adventurous  incidents  crowded  into  these  pageS) 
and  with  the  abundance  of  that  poetical  material  which  il 
chiefly  found  in  early  history ;  while  many  of  the  rude  tifr 
ditions  of  the  Normans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes  ban 
come  to  us  with  the  captivating  charms  of  early  associatioi^ 
rivalling  the  marvellous  tales  and  legends  that  have  deliglitd 
us  in  childhood. 

The  first  seven  chapters  may  be  regarded  as  prelimiiiiij 
to  the  narrative,  or,  more  strictly,  historical  part  of  the  booL 
They  trace  the  scanty  knowledge  possessed  by  Greek  ind 
Konian  antiquity  of  the  Scandinavian  North ;  the  earliest 
ini«^rations  fn)ni  that  quarter  to  the  west,  and  south,  and  east 
of  Kuropi' ;  the  discover}*  of  Iceland  by  the  Norwegians; 
with  the  singular  circumstances  which  rendered  that  barren 
and  volcanic  isle,  where  ice  and  fire  contend  for  mastery,  the 
last  asylum  of  Pagan  faith  and  Scandinavian  literature.  In 
this  wild  region  they  lingered  until  the  Latin  al{)liabet  super 
seded  the  Kunic  character,  when  the  traditionary  poetry  ui 
oral  history  of  the  North  were  consigned  to  written  records, 
and  rescued  from  that  indiscriminate  destniction  which  OTe^ 
whelmed  them  on  the  Scandinavian  continent 

Tiie  government  of  Iceland  is  described  by  cur  author 
as  being  more  properly  a  patriarchal  aristocracy  than  a  re- 
public ;  and  he  observes  that  the  Icehuulers,  in  consequence 
of  their  adherence  to  their  ancient  religion,  cherished  and 
cultivated  tlie  language  and  literature  of  their  ancestors,  toi 
brought  tlicni  to  a  degree  of   beauty  and   perfection  wbicli 
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ttiey  never  reached  in  the  Christianized  countries  of  the  North, 
where  the  introduction  of  the  learned  languages  produced 
feeble  and  awkward,  though  clasical  imitation,  instead  of 
graceful  and  national  originality. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Christianity  was 
at  length  introduced  into  the  island,  the  national  literature, 
diough  existing  only  in  oral  tradition,  was  full  blown,  and  had 
attained  too  strong  and  deep  a  root  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  to  be  eradicated,  and  had  given  a  charm  and  value  to 
the  language  with  which  it  was  identified.  The  Latin  letters, 
tberefore,  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  Romish 
religion,  were  merely  adapted  to  designate  the  sounds  here- 
tofore expressed  by  Runic  characters,  and  thus  contributed 
to  preserve  in  Iceland  the  ancient  language  of  the  North, 
when  exiled  from  its  parent  countries  of  Scandinavia.  To 
this  fidelity  to  its  ancient  tongue,  the  rude  and  inhospitable 
diores  of  Iceland  owe  that  charm  which  gives  them  an  inex- 
haustible interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary,  and  endears 
them  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  ^  The  popular  super- 
stitions," observes  our  author,  "with  which  the  mythology 
anIH  poetry  of  the  North  are  interwoven,  continued  still  to 
linger  in  the  sequestered  glens  of  this  remote  island." 

The  language  in  itself  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of 
this  preservation,  since  we  are  told  that  **  it  bears  in  its  inter- 
nal structure  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  even  to  the  ancient  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  and  rivals  in 
copiousness,  flexibility,  and  energy,  every  modem  tongue." 

Before  the  introduction  of  letters,  all  Scandinavian  knowl- 
edge was  perpetuated  in  oral  tradition  by  their  Skalds,  who, 
like  the  rhapsodists  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  bards  of  the 
Celtic  tribes,  were  at  once  poets  and  historians     We  boast 
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of  tlic  cncotiRi^rcment  of  letters  and  literary  men  in  these 
t1a)s  of  refinement:  bjt  where  are  they  more  honored  and 
rewarded  than  they  were  among  these  barbarians  of  the 
North  ?  The  Skalds,  we  are  told,  were  the  companions  and 
chroniclers  of  kings,  who  entcrtaincid  them  in  their  trains, 
enriched  tliem  with  rewards,  and  sometimes  entered  the  listi 
with  them  in  trials  of  skill  in  their  art  They  in  a  manner 
liound  country  to  country,  ani}  people  to  people,  by  a  de- 
lightful link  of  union,  travelling  about  as  wandering  roin- 
stnls,  from  land  to  land,  and  often  performing  the  office  of 
anilnissiulors  between  hostile  tribes.  AVhile  thus  applying 
the  gifls  of  genius  to  their  divine  and  legitimate  ends,  bj 
caln)in;r  the  passions  of  men,  and  harmonizing  their  feelings 
into  kindly  syiDpathy,  they  were  looked  up  to  with  mingled 
n'Ncrrnce  and  affection,  and  a  sacred  character  was  attached 
to  tlu;ir  callinj;.  Nay,  in  such  estimation  were  they  held, 
that  they  occasionally  married  the  daughters  of  princes,  and 
one  of  thetn  was  actually  raised  to  a  throne  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  true  the  Skalds  were  not  always  treated  with  equal 
deference,  but  were  sometimes  doomed  to  experience  the  usual 
caprice  that  attends  upon  royal  patronage.  We  are  told 
that  Canute  the  Great  retained  several  at  his  court,  who 
were  nuniificently  rewarded  for  their  encomiastic  lays.  One 
of  them  having  comj^sed  a  short  poem  in  praise  of  his  sov- 
cTcij^n,  hastened  to  recite  it  to  him,  but  found  him  just  ris- 
ing from  table,  and  surrounded  by  suitors. 

*'  Tlio  ini patient  i>oct  craved  an  audience  of  the  king  for  his  lay 
awurinj;  liiin  it  was  *  very  short.'  Tlie  wrath  of  Canute  was  kindled, 
and  he  answert'd  the  Skald  with  a  stem  look,  —  *  Are  you  not 
aahamvd  tu  do  what  none  but  yourself  has  dared,  —  to  write  a  short 
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poem  upon  mo  ?  —  anless  by  the  hoar  of  dii  ner  to-morrow  yon  prc^ 
duoe  a  drapa  above  thirty  strophes  long  on  the  same  subject,  your 
life  shall  pay  the  penalty.'  The  inventive  genius  of  the  poet  did 
Dot  desert  him ;  he  produced  the  required  poem,  which  was  of  the 
kind  called  Tog-drapa^  and  the  king  liberally  rewarded  him  with 
fidy  marks  of  silver. 

**Thus  we  perceive  how  the  flowers  of  poetry  sprung  up  and 
Uoomed  amidst  eternal  ice  and  snows.  The  arts  of  peace  were 
•accessfuUy  cultivated  by  the  free  and  independent  Icelanders. 
Their  Arctic  isle  was  not  warmed  by  a  Grecian  sun,  but  their  hearts 
glowed  with  the  fire  of  freedom.  The  natural  divisions  of  the 
country  by  icebergs  and  lava  streams  insulated  the  people  from  each 
other,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  valley  and  each  hamlet  formed, 
at  it  were,  an  independent  community.  These  were  again  reunited 
in  the  general  national  assembly  of  the  Althing,  which  might  not 
be  unaptly  likened  to  the  Amphyctionic  council  or  Olympic  games, 
where  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation  convened  to  offer  the  common 
rites  of  their  religion,  to  decide  their  mutual  differences,  and  to  lis- 
ten to  the  lays  of  the  Skald,  which  commemorated  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors.  Their  pastoral  life  was  diversified  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  fishing.  Like  the  Greeks,  too,  the  sea  was  their  element, 
but  even  their  shortest  voyages  bore  them  much  farther  from  their 
native  shores  than  the  boasted  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Their 
familiarity  with  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  with  the  diversified 
manners  and  customs  <^  foreign  lands,  stamped  their  national  char- 
acter with  bold  and  original  features,  which  distinguished  them  from 
every  other  people. 

^  The  power  of  oral  tradition,  in  thus  traLsmitting,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  poetical  or  prose  compositions  of  considerable  length, 
may  appear  almost  incredible  to  civilized  nations  accustomed  to  the 
art  of  writing.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  even  aflcr  the  Homeric 
poems  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  the  rhapsodists  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  recite  them  could  readily  repeat  any  passage  desired. 
4nd  we  have,  in  our  own  times,  among  the  Servians,  Cahnucks,  and 
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inker  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  nations^  examples  of  benMC  and 
|K>pular  poems  of  great  length  thus  presenred  and  handed  down  to 
|>ot(terit}'.  This  is  more  especially  the  ease  where  there  is  a  perpetvsl 
order  of  men,  whoM  exclusive  emplo^rment  it  is  to  learn  and  repeat, 
whuse  faculty  of  the  memory  is  thus  improved  and  carried  to  the  high- 
est  pitch  of  |)erfection,  and  who  are  relied  upon  as  historiograpben 
tu  pn'serve  the  national  annalsi  The  interesting  scene  presented  thii 
day  in  every  Icelandic  family,  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  is  a  living 
pr^f  of  the  existence  of  this  ancient  c^nstom.  Ko  sooner  does  the  daj 
ciu«e,  than  the  whole  patriarchal  family,  domestics  and  all,  are  seated 
on  their  couches  in  the  principal  apartment,  from  the  ceiling  of 
which  the  reading  and  working  lamp  is  suspended ;  and  one  of  tlis 
family,  selected  for  that  purpose,  takes  his  seat  near  the  lamp,  sod 
l)egins  to  retid  MHne  favorite  Saga,  or  it  may  be  the  works  of  Kk)p> 
8t(M  k  «iiid  Milton,  (for  these  have  been  translated  in  Icelandic,)  whibt 
nil  the  rest  attentively  listen,  and  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
their  re(i{>ective  occupations.  From  the  scarcity  of  printed  books  m 
this  p(X)r  and  siHjuestercd  country,  in  some  families  the  Sagas  are  re- 
cited by  those  who  have  committed  them  to  memory,  and  there  are 
still  instances  of  itinerant  orators  of  this  sort,  who  gain  a  livelihood 
during  the  winter  by  going  about,  from  house  to  house,  repeating  the 
stories  they  have  thus  learnt  by  heart.** 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  Icelandic  verse,  accord- 
ing to  our  nuthor,  is  its  alliteration.  In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  poetry  of  all  rude  periods  of  society.  That  of  the 
eastern  nations,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Persians,  is  full  of  this 
ornament ;  and  it  is  found  even  among  the  classic  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  These  observations  of  Mr.  Wheaton  are 
supported  by  those  of  Dr.  Henderson,*  who  states  that  the 
fundamental  rule  in  Icelandic  poetry  required  that  there 
should  be  three  words  in  every  couplet  having  the  same  initial 

•  Benthnon^M  Icehmi    Edmb.  1819.    Appendix  m. 
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letter,  two  of  which  should  be  in  the  former  hemistich,  and 
one  in  the  latter.  The  following  translation  from  Milton  la 
fiimished  as  a  specimen :  — 

Fid  that  Filla  diup 
Fard  annum  slsga, 
^uloeriL  ^idleikat 
BMrad  vitis  &. 

'*  Into  this  wild  abjrss  the  wary  Fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  looked.*' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tales  related  by  the  Skalds,  we  may 
dte  that  of  Sigurd  and  the  beauteous  Brynhilda,  a  royal  virgin, 
who  is  described  as  living  in  a  lonely  castle,  encircled  by  magic 
flames. 

In  the  Teutonic  lay,  Brynhilda  is  a  mere  mortal  virgin  ;  but 
in  the  Icelandic  poem  she  becomes  a  Valkyria,  one  of  those 
demi-divinities,  servants  of  Odin  or  Woden  in  the  Gothic  my- 
thology, who  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  fate  of  battle, 
and  were,  as  their  name  betokens,  selectors  of  the  slain.  They 
were  clothed  in  armor,  and  moimted  on  fleet  horses,  with 
drawn  swords,  and  mingled  in  the  shock  of  battle,  choosing 
tte  warrior-victims,  and  conducting  them  to  Valhalla,  the  hall 
of  Odin,  where  they  joined  the  banquet  of  departed  heroes,  in 
carousals  of  mead  and  beer. 

The  first  interview  of  the  hero  and  heroine  is  wildly  romantic 
Sigurd,  journeying  toward  Franconia,  sees  a  flaming  light  upon 
a  lofty  mountain ;  he  approaches  it,  and  beholds  a  warrior  in 
full  armor  asleep  upon  the  ground.  On  removing  the  helmet 
of  the  slumberer,  he  discovers  the  supposed  knight  to  be  an 
Amazon.  Her  armor  clings  to*  her  body,  so  that  he  is  obliged 
to  separate  it  with  his  sword.  She  then  arises  from  her  death* 
like  sleep,  and  apprises  him  that  he  has  broken  the  s^iell  by 
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which  she  lay  entranced.  She  had  been  thrown  into  thk 
lethargic  state  by  Odin,  in  punishment  for  having  disobeyed 
his  orders.  In  a  combat  between  two  knights,  she  had  caused 
the  death  of  him  who  «hould  have  had  the  victory. 

This  romantic  tale  has  been  agreeably  versified  by  Willkm 
Spencer,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  genius,  who  has  just 
furnished  the  world  with  sufficient  proo&  of  his  talents  to  cause 
regret  that  they  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  more  industriooi 
man.  We  subjoin  the  fragments  of  his  poem  cited  by  oar 
author. 

"  oil  strange  is  the  bower  where  BiTiihikUi  ledines. 
Around  it  Uie  watch-fire  high  bickering  shines  I 
Her  couch  is  of  iron,  her  pillow  a  shield. 
And  the  maiden*s  chaste  eves  are  in  deep  slumber  sealed; 
Thy  charm,  dreadful  Odin,  around  her  is  spread. 
From  thy  wand  the  dread  slumber  was  poured  on  her 
Oh,  whilom  in  battle  so  bold  and  so  free. 
Like  a  \lkinffr  victorious  she  roved  o*er  the  sea. 
The  love-lighting  eves,  which  are  fettered  by  sleep. 
Have  seen  the  sea-fight  rag^g  fierce  o'er  the  deep; 
And  *mid  the  dread  wounds  of  the  dying  and  slain. 
The  tide  of  destruction  poured  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

**  Who  is  it  that  spurs  his  dark  steed  at  the  fire? 
Who  is  it,  whose  wishes  thus  boldly  aspire 
To  tbe  chamber  of  shields,  where  the  beautiful  maid 
By  the  spell  of  the  mighty  All-Father  is  laid? 
It  is  Sigurd  the  valiant,  the  slayer  of  kings. 
With  the  spoils  of  the  Dragon,  his  gold  and  hia  ring!.** 

BRTKHILDA. 


Tike  a  Tirgin  of  the  Shield  I  roved  o*er  the 
My  arm  was  victorious,  my  valor  was  fVee. 
By  prowess,  by  Runic  enchantment  and  song, 
1  itiaed  u^  the  weak,  and  I  beat  down  the  stvoof ; 
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I  held  the  j-oung  prince  *mid  the  huriy  of  war, 
My  trm  waved  around  him  the  charmed  scimitar; 
I  saved  him  in  battle,  I  crowned  him  in  hall, 
Though  Odin  and  Fate  had  foredoomed  him  to  fiUl: 
Hence  Odin*8  dread  carses  were  poured  on  my  head; 
He  doomed  the  undaunted  Biynhilda  to  wed. 
'    But  I  Towed  the  high  vow  which  gods  dare  not  gainsiij. 
That  the  boldest  in  warfare  should  bare  me  away: 
And  full  well  I  knew  that  thou,  Sigurd,  alone 
Of  mortal.H  tlie  boldest  in  battle  hast  shone; 
I  knew  that  none  other  the  furnace  could  stem, 
(So  wrought  was  the  spell,  and  so  fierce  was  the  flame,) 
Save  Sigurd  the  glorious,  the  slayer  of  kings, 
With  the  spoils  of  the  Dragon,  his  gold  and  his  rings.*' 

Tlie  story  in  the  original  nins  through  several  cantos,  com* 
prising  varied  specimens  of  those  antique  Gothic  composixionsy 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  — 

^  are  not  only  full  of  singularly  wild  and  beautiful  poetry,  and  lively 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  ancient 
North,  its  patriarchal  simplicity,  its  deadly  feuds,  and  its  fanciful  supcr- 
itition,  peopling  the  earth,  air,  and  waters  with  deities,  giants,  genii, 
nymphs,  and  dwarfs ;  but  there  are  many  exquisite  touches  of  the 
deepest  pathos,  to  which  the  human  heart  beats  in  unison  in  every  age 
and  in  every  land." 

Many  of  these  hyperborean  poems,  he  remarks,  have  an 
Oriental  character  and  coloring  in  their  subjects  and  imagery, 
tlieir  mythology  and  their  style,  bearing  internal  evidence  of 
their  having  been  composed  in  remote  antiquity,  and  in  regions 
less  removed  from  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  than  the  Scan- 
dinavian North.  "  The  oldest  of  this  fragmentary  poetry,"  as 
he  finely  observes,  ^  may  be  compared  to  the  gigantic  remains, 

the  wrecks  of  a  more  ancient  world,  or  to  the  ruins  of  Egypt 

16» 
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and  Ilindostaiif  speaking  a  more  perfect  civilizatioii,  die  gioriei 
of  which  have  long  since  departed." 

Our  author  gives  us  many  curious  glances  at  the  populai 
superstitions  of  the  North,  and  those  poetic  and  mythic  fictions 
which  pervaded  the  great  Scandinavian  family  of  nations.  The 
charmed  armor  of  the  warrior ;  the  dragon  who  keeps  a  slee|h 
less  watch  over  buried  treasure ;  the  spirits  or  genii  that  haoot 
tlie  rocky  tops  of  mountains,  or  the  depths  of  quiet  lakes ;  aod 
tlie  elves  or  vagrant  demons  which  wander  through  forests,  or 
by  lonely  hills;  these  are  found  in  all  the  popular  supersti- 
tions of  the  North.  Ditmarus  Blefkenius  tells  us  that  the  Ice- 
landers believed  in  domestic  spirits,  which  woke  them  at  night 
to  go  and  fish ;  and  that  all  expeditions  to  which  they  wen 
thii3  summoned  were  eminently  fortunate.  The  water-spritesi 
originating  in  Icelandic  poetry,  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  Swedes  delight  to  tell  of  the  Stromkeri, 
or  boy  of  the  stream,  who  haunts  the  glassy  brooks  that  steal 
gently  through  green  meadows,  and  sits  on  the  silver  waves  it 
moonlight,  playing  his  harp  to  the  elves  who  dance  on  the 
flowery  margin.  Scarcely  a  rivulet  in  Germany  also  but  bai 
its  Wasser-nixey  or  water-witches,  all  evidently  members  of  the 
great  northern  family. 

Before  we  leave  this  enchanted  ground,  we  must  make  • 
few  observations  on  the  Runic  characters,  which  were  r^arded 
with  so  much  awe  in  days  of  yore,  as  locking  up  darker  my* 
teries  and  more  potent  spells  than  the  once  redoubtable  hie- 
roglyphics of  the  Egyptians.  The  Runic  alphabet,  accordiif 
to  our  author,  consists  properly  of  sixteen  letters.  Northen 
tradition  attributes  them  to  Odin,  who,  perhaps,  brought  them 
into  Scandinavia,  but  they  have  no  resemblance  to  any  of  die 
alphabe^a  of  central  Asia.     Inscriptions  in  these  chancten 
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■ve  sdll  tx>  be  seen  on  rocks  and  stone  monuments  in  Sweden, 
ind  odier  coimtries  of  the  North,  containing  Scandinavian 
rerses  in  praise  of  their  ancient  heroes.  They  were  also  en- 
graven on  arms,  trinkets,  amulets,  and  utensils,  and  sometimes 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  on  wooden  tablets,  for  the  purpose 
of  memorials  or  of  epistolary  correspondence.  In  one  of  the 
Eddaic  poems,  Odin  is  represented  as  boasting  the  magic 
power  of  the  Runic  rhymes,  to  heal  diseases  and  counteract 
poison ;  to  spell-bind  the  arms  of  an  enemy ;  to  lull  the  tem- 
pest ;  to  stop  the  career  of  witches  through  the  air ;  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  extort  from  them  the  secrets  of  the  world  of 
sjurits.  The  reader  who  may  desire  to  see  the  letters  of  this 
all-potent  alphabet,  will  find  them  in  Mallef  s  ^  Northern  An- 
tiquities." 

In  his  sixth  chapter,  Mr.  Wheaton  gives  an  account  of  the 
religion  of  Odin,  and  his  migration,  with  a  colony  of  Scythian 
Goths,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  in  Asia,  to  the  peninsula 
of  Scandinavia,  to  escape  the  Roman  legions.  Without  emu- 
kting  his  minute  and  interesting  detail,  we  will  merely  and 
briefly  state  some  of  the  leading  particulars,  and  refer  the  curi- 
ous reader  to  the  pages  of  his  book. 

The  expedition  of  this  mythological  hero  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  about  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pompey  the  Great,  then  consul  of  Rome,  finished  the  war  with 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms 
throughout  the  most  important  parts  of  Asia.  We  quote  a 
description  of  the  wonderfnl  vessel  Skidbiadnery  the  ship  of 
^iie  gods,  in  which  he  made  the  voyage :  — 

**  Skidbladner,''  said  one  of  the  genii,  when  interrogated  by  Gan^ 
ler,  *'  18  one  of  the  best  ships,  and  most  curiously  constructed.  It  wai 
built  by  certain  dwarft,  who  made  a  present  of  it  to  Freyn.    It  is  to 
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vast  tliat  there  is  room  to  bold  all  the  deities,  with  their  annor.  JU 
Booc  as  the  sails  are  spread,  it  directs  its  course,  with  a  favorable 
breaze,  wherever  they  desire  to  navigate;  and  when  thej  wvh  ti 
land,  such  is  its  marvelloas  construction,  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieco^ 
rolled  up,  and  put  in  the  pocket."  **  That  is  an  excellent  ship,  indeed," 
replied  Gangler,  **  and  must  have  required  much  science  and  magie 
art.  to  construct"  —  p.  118. 

With  this  very  convenient,  portable,  and  pocketable  tkofi 
and  a  crew  of  Goths  of  the  race  of  Sviar,  called  by  Tadtos 
Suiones,  the  intrepid  Odin  departed  from  Scythia,  to  escape 
the  domination  of  the  Romans,  who  were  spreading  themsehes 
over  the  world.  He  took  with  him  also  his  twelve  pontifi^,  who 
were  at  once  priests  of  religion  and  judges  of  the  law.  When- 
ever sea  or  river  intervened,  he  launched  his  good  ship  iSSh*^ 
hladner,  embarked  with  his  band,  and  sailed  merrily  over ;  then 
landing,  and  pocketing  the  transport,  he  again  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  crew,  and  marched  steadily  forward.  To  add 
to  the  facilities  of  these  primitive  emigrants,  Odin  was  himself 
a  seer  and  a  magician.  He  could  look  into  futurity;  could 
strike  his  enemies  with  deafness,  blindness,  and  sudden  panic ; 
could  blunt  the  edge  of  their  weapons,  and  render  hb  own  war- 
riors invisible.  He  could  transform  himself  into  bird,  beast, 
fish,  or  serpent,  and  fly  to  the  most  distant  regions,  while  his 
body  remained  in  a  trance.  He  could,  with  a  single  word,  ex- 
tinguish fire,  control  the  winds,  and  bring  the  dead  to  life.  lie 
carried  about  with  him  an  embalmed  and  charmed  head,  whicb 
would  reply  to  his  questions,  and  give  him  information  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  remotest  lands.  He  had,  moreover,  two 
most  giflcd  and  confidential  ravens,  who  had  the  gift  of  speech, 
and  would  fly,  on  his  behests,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.    We  have  only  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  poweis  of 
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mch  a  leader,  provided  with  such  a  ship,  and  such  an  oracular 
head,  attended  by  two  such  marvellously  gifted  birds,  and 
backed  by  a  throng  of  stanch  and  stalwart  Gothic  followers, 
and  we  shall  not  wonder  that  he  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  to  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  ex- 
pelling the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have  been  but 
a  diminutive  and  stunted  race ;  although  there  are  not  wanting 
fabulous  narrators,  who  would  fain  persuade  us  there  were 
giants  among  them.  They  were  gradually  subdued  and  re- 
duced to  servitude,  or  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  desert  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Norrland,  Lap- 
land, and  Finland,  where  they  continued  to  adhere  to  tliat 
form  of  polytheism  called  Fetishism,  or  the  adoration  of  birds 
and  beasts,  stocks  and  stones,  and  all  the  animate  and  inani- 
mate works  of  creation. 

As  to  Odin,  he  introduced  into  his  new  dominions  the  relig- 
ion he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais ; 
but,  like  the  early  heroes  of  most  barbarous  nations,  he  was 
destined  to  become  himself  an  object  of  adoration ;  for  though 
to  all  appearance  he  died,  and  was  consumed  on  a  funeral  pile, 
it  was  said  that  he  was  translated  to  the  blissful  abode  of  God- 
heim,  there  to  enjoy  eternal  life.  In  process  of  time  it  was 
declared,  that,  though  a  mere  prophet  on  earth,  he  had  been 
an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  had  returned  to  tlie 
sacred  hall  of  Valhalla,  the  paradise  of  the  brave,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  late  companions  in  arms,  he  .watched  over  the 
deeds  and  destinies  of  the  children  of  men. 

The  primitive  people  who  had  been  conquered  by  Odin  and 
his  followers,  seem  to  have  been  as  diminutive  in  spirit  as  in 
form,  and  withal  a  rancorous  race  of  little  vermin,  whose  ez- 
imlsion  from  their  native  land  awakens  but  faint  sympathy  i 
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yet  candor  compels  us  to  add,  that  their  conqoeiOTS  are  not 
much  more  entitled  to  our  esteem,  although  their  hardy  deedi 
command  our  admiration.  The  author  gives  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  personal  peculiarities  which  discriminated  both,  ex« 
tracted  from  an  £ddaic  poem,  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  accounting,  as  far  as  the  authority  is  respected,  for  some  of 
the  diversities  in  feature  and  complexion  of  the  Scandinavitn 
races. 

**  The  slave  caste,  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Finns,  were  &• 
tinguished  from  their  conqaerors  by  black  hair  and  complexion.  •  •  .  • 
The  caste  of  freemen  and  freeholders,  lords  of  the  soil  which  they  cul- 
tivated, and  descended  from  the  Grothic  conquerors,  had  reddish  hair, 
fair  complexion,  and  all  the  traits  which  pecaliarly  mark  that  fiunooi 
race,  ....  while  the  caste  of  the  illustrious  Jarls  and  the  Henen, 
earls  and  barons,  were  distinguished  by  still  fairer  hair  and  skin,  and 
by  noble  employments  and  manners:  from  these  descended  the  kinglr 
race,  skilled  in  Runic  science,  in  manly  exercises,  and  the  militaiy 
art" 

The  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  these  northern 
people,  which  afterwards,  with  various  modifications,  pervaded 
and  stamped  an  indelible  character  on  so  great  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope, deserve  to  be  more  particularly  mentioned ;  and  we  gi^t 
a  brief  view  of  them,  chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  our  au- 
thor, and  partly  from  other  sources.  The  religion  of  the  earlj 
Scandinavians  taught  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  called 
Thor,  who  ruled  over  the  elements,  purified  the  air  with  re- 
freshing showers,  dispensed  health  and  sickness,  wielded  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  his  celestial  weapon,  the  nun- 
bow,  launched  unerring  arrows  at  the  evil  demons.  He  was 
worshipped  in  a  primitive  but  striking  manner,  amidst  the  kA- 
emn  majesty  of  Nature,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the  depthi 
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of  primeval  forests,  or  in  those  groves  which  rose  like  natural 
temples  on  islands  surrounded  by  the  dark  waters  of  lonely 
and  silent  lakes.  They  had,  likewise,  their  minor  deities,  or 
genii,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  —  the  regions  of  the  air 
the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  brooks,  and  mountains  of  the  earth, 
and  to  superintend  the  phenomena  of  their  respective  ele- 
ments. They  believed,  also,  in  a  future  state  of  torment  for 
the  guilty,  and  of  voluptuous  and  sensual  enjoyment  for  the 
virtuous. 

This  primitive  religion  gave  place  to  more  complicated  be- 
lief. Odin,  elevated,  as  we  have  shown,  into  a  divinity,  was 
worshipped  as  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  with  him  was  associated 
his  wife  Freya ;  from  these  are  derived  our  Odensday  — 
Wodensday  or  Wednesday  —  and  our  Freytag,  or  Friday. 
Thor,  from  whom  comes  Thursday,  was  now  more  limited  in 
his  sway,  though  he  still  bent  the  rainbow,  launched  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  controlled  the  seasons.  These  three  were  the 
principal  deities,  and  held  assemblies  of  those  of  inferior  rank 
and  power.  The  mythology  had  also  its  devil,  called  Loke,  a 
most  potent  and  malignant  spirit,  and  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  evil. 

By  degrees  the  religious  rites  of  the  northern  people  became 
more  artificial  and  ostentatious ;  they  were  performed  in  tem- 
ples, with  something  of  Asiatic  pomp.  Festivals  were  intro- 
duced of  symbolical  and  mystic  import,  at  the  summer  and  the 
winter  solstice,  and  at  various  other  periods ;  in  which  were 
^ified,  not  merely  the  decline  and  renovation  of  Nature  and 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  the  epochs  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  As  the  ceremonials  of  religion  became  more  dark 
and  mysterious,  they  assumed  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  charac- 
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ter ;  pnsoners  taken  in  battle  were  sacrificed  by  the  victon^ 
"subjects  by  their  kings,  and  sometimes  even  children  by  their 
parents.  Superstition  gradually  spread  its  illusions  over  all  tho 
phenomena  of  Nature,  and  gave  each  some  occult  meaning; 
oracles,  lots,  auguries,  and  divination  gained  implicit  faith; 
and  soothsayers  read  the  decrees  of  fate  in  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  sound  of  thunder,  and  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  Every 
man  was  supposed  to  have  his  attendant  spirit,  his  destiny, 
which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  avert,  and  his  appointed  hour 
to  die ;  —  Odin,  however,  could  control  or  alter  the  destiny  of 
a  mortal,  and  defer  the  fatal  hour.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  t 
man's  life  might  be  prolonged  if  another  would  devote  himsdf 
to  death  in  his  stead. 

The  belief  in  magic  was  the  natural  attendant  upon  these 
superstitions.  Charms  and  spells  were  practised,  and  the 
Kunic  rhymes,  known  but  to  the  gifled  few,  acquired  thdr 
reputation  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  for  an  all-potent  and 
terrific  influence  over  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  the  actions 
and  destinies  of  man. 

As  war  was  the  principal  and  the  only  noble  occupation  of 
these  people,  their  moral  code  was  suitably  brief  and  stem. 
Afler  profound  devotion  to  the  gods,  valor  in  war  was  incul- 
cated as  the  supreme  virtue,  cowardice  as  the  deadly  sin.  Those 
who  fell  gloriously  in  war  were  at  once  transported  to  Valhalii, 
the  airy  hall  of  Odin,  there  to  partake  of  the  eternal  felicities 
of  the  brave.  Fighting  and  feasting,  which  had  constituted 
their  fierce  joys  on  earth,  were  lavished  upon  theip  in  this 
supernal  abode.  Every  day  they  had  combats  in  the  listed 
field,  —  the  rush  of  steeds,  the  flash  of  swords,  the  shining 
of  lances,  and  all  the  maddening  tumult  and  din  of  battle; 
—  helmets  and  bucklers   were    riven,  —  horses   and  riders 
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ovortlirown,  and  ghastly  wounds  exchanged  ;  but  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  all  was  over ;  victors  and  vanquished  met 
unscathed  in  glonous  conipanionsliip  around  the  festive  board 
of  Odin  in  Valhalla's  hall,  where  they  partook  of  the  ample 
banquet,  and  quaffed  full  horns  of  beer  and  fragrant  mead. 
For  the  just  who  did  not  die  in  fight,  a  more  peaceful  but  less 
glonous  elysiuni  was  provided,  —  a  resplendent  golden  palace, 
surrounded  by  verdant  meads  and  shady  groves  and  fields  of 
spontaneous  fertility. 

The  early  training  of  their  youth  was  suited  to  the  creed  of 
this  warlike  people.  In  the  tender  days  of  childhood  they 
were  gradually  hardened  by  athletic  exercises,  and  nurtured 
through  boyhood  in  difficult  and  daring  feats.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  they  were  produced  before  some  public  assemblage,  and 
presented  with  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance ;  from  that  time 
forth  Uiey  mingled  among  men,  and  were  expected  to  support 
themselves  by  hunting  or  warfare.  But  though  thus  early 
initiated  in  the  rough  and  dangerous  concerns  of  men,  they 
were  prohibited  all  indulgence  with  the  softer  sex  unUl  matured 
in  years  and  vigor. 

Theiv  weapons  of  offence  were  bow  and  arrow,  battle-axe 
and  sword ;  and  the  latter  was  often  engraved  with  some  mys- 
tic characters,  and  bore  a  formidable  and  vaunting  name. 

The  helmets  of  the  common  soldiery  were  of  leather,  and 
their  bucklers  leather  and  wood ;  but  warriors  of  rank  had  hel- 
mets  and  shields  of  iron  and  brass,  sometimes  richly  gilt  and 
decorated ;  and  they  wore  coats  of  mail,  and  occasionally  plated 
annor. 

A  young  chieftain  of  generous  birth  received  higher  endow* 
ments  than  the  common  class.  Beside  the  hardy  exercise  of 
the  chase  and  the  other  exercises  connected  with  the  use  of 
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tmiA,  he  WM  initiated  betimes  into  the  sacred  science  of  the 
Runic  writing,  and  instnicted  in  the  ancient  lay,  especially  if 
d(»8tined  for  sovereignty,  as  every  king  was  the  pontiff  of  his 
people.  When  a  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  his 
father  usually  gave  him  a  small  fleet  and  a  band  of  warriors, 
and  sent  liim  on  some  marauding  voyage,  from  which  it  was 
disgraccflil  to  return  with  empty  hands. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  training  of  the  Northmen, 
which  prepared  them  for  that  wide  and  wild  career  of  ente^ 
priHe  and  conquest  which  has  left  its  traces  along  alt  the  coasts 
t)f  Kun>po,  and  thrown  communities  and  colonies,  in  the  most 
disUmt  regions,  to  remain  themes  of  wonder  and  speculation  in 
after  ages«  Actuated  by  the  same  roving  and  predatory  spirit 
which  had  brought  their  Scythian  ancestors  from  the  banks  of 
the  TanaiH,  and  rendered  daring  navigators  by  their  experi- 
ence along  the  stormy  coasts  of  the  North,  they  soon  extended 
their  warlike  roamings  over  the  ocean,  and  became  complete 
niaritiinc  marauders,  with  whom  piracy  at  sea  was  equi^ilent 
to  chivalry  on  shore,  and  a  frcebooting  cruise  to  a  heroic  ea- 
tcTpriso. 

For  a  time,  the  barks  in  which  they  braved  the  dangers  of 
the  soa,  and  infested  the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  were 
mere  canoes,  formed  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  so  light  $s 
readily  to  bo  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  dragged  along  the 
land.  With  these  they  suddenly  swarmed  upon  a  de^'oted 
coast,  sailing  up  tlie  rivers,  shifting  from  stream  to  stream,  and 
often  making  their  way  back  to  the  sea  by  some  different  ri^'er 
from  that  they  had  ascended.  Their  chiefs  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  sea-kings,  because,  to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of 
tlic  invaded  coasts,  they  seemed  to  emerge  suddenly  from  the 
ocean,  and  wUew  they  had   finished   their  ravages,  to  retire 
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again  into  its  bosom  as  to  their  naUve  home ;  and  they  wero 
rightly  named,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  '^  A  Northern 
Saga,'*  seeing  that  their  lives  were  passed  upon  the  waves,  and 
^they  never  sought  shelter  under  a  roo^  or  drained  their 
drinking-horn  at  a  cottage  fire." 

Though  plunder  seemed  to  be  the  main  object  of  this  wild 
ocean  chivalry,  they  had  still  that  passion  for  martial  renown, 
which  grows  up  with  the  exercise  of  arms,  however  rude  and 
lawless,  and  which  in  them  was  stimulated  by  the  songs  of  the 
Skalds. 

We  are  told  that  they  were  ^  sometimes  seized  with  a  sort 
of  frenzy,  a  faror  Martis,  produced  by  their  excited  imagina- 
tions dwelling  upon  the  images  of  war  and  glory,  and  perhaps 
increased  by  those  potations  of  stimulating  liquors  in  which  the 
people  of  the  North,  like  other  uncivilized  tribes,  indulged  to 
great  excess.  When  this  madness  was  upon  them,  they  com- 
mitted the  wildest  extravagances,  attacked  indiscriminately 
friends  and  foes,  and  even  waged  war  against  the  rocks  and 
trees.  At  other  times  they  defied  each  other  to  mortal  combat 
in  some  lonely  and  desert  isle." 

Among  the  most  renowned  of  these  early  sea-kings  was 
Ragnar  Lodbrok,  famous  for  his  invasion  of  North  umbria,  in 
England,  and  no  less  famous  in  ancient  Sagas  for  his  strange 
and  cruel  death.  According  to  those  poetic  legends,  he  was  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  ruled  his  realms  in  peace,  without  be- 
ing troubled  with  any  dreams  of  conquest  His  sons,  however, 
were  roving  the  seas  with  their  warlike  followers,  and  after  a 
time  tidings  of  their  heroic  exploits  reached  his  court  The 
jealousy  of  Ragnar  was  excited,  and  he  determined  on  an  ex- 
pedition that  should  rival  their  achievements.  He  accordingly 
ordered  ''the  Arrow,"  the  signal  of  war,  to  be  sent  through 
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his  dominions,  summoning  his  "  champioiis  "  to  arms.  He  hid 
ordered  two  ships  of  inmieiise  aze  to  he  huilt,  and  in  them  he 
embarked  with  his  followers.  His  fidthful  and  discreet  queen. 
Aslauga,  warned  him  oi  the  perils  to  which  he  was  expodn^ 
himself,  but  in  vain.  He  set  saO  for  the  north  of  England, 
which  had  formerly  been  invaded  by  his  predecessors.  The 
expedition  was  driven  back  to  port  by  a  tempest.  The  queen 
repeated  her  warnings  and  entreaties,  but  finding  them  unavail- 
ing, she  gave  him  a  magical  garment  that  had  the  virtue  to 
render  the  wearer  invulnerable. 

'*  Ragnar  again  pot  to  sea,  and  was  at  last  shipwrecked  on  the  Ei^ 
lish  coast.  In  this  emergency  his  courage  did  not  desert  him,  bat  be 
poshed  forward  with  his  small  band  to  ravage  and  plunder.  £Ua  col- 
lected his  forces  to  repel  the  invader.  Ragnar,  clothed  with  the 
enchanted  garment  he  had  received  from  lus  beloved  Aslauga,  and 
armed  with  the  spear  with  which  he  had  slain  the  guardian  serpeot  of 
Tliora,  four  times  pierced  the  Saxon  ranks,  dealing  death  on  every 
side,  whilst  his  own  body  was  invulnerable  to  the  blows  of  hb  enemicfu 
Ills  friends  and  champions  fell  one  by  one  around  him,  and  he  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  alive.  Being  asked  who  he  was,  he  preserved  an 
indignant  alence.  Then  King  Ella  said,  —  *  If  this  man  will  od 
speak,  he  shall  endure  so  moch  the  heavier  punishment  for  his  ob- 
duracy and  contempt.'  So  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
dungeon  full  of  serpents,  where  he  should  remain  till  he  told  his  name. 
Jlagnar,  being  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  sat  there  a  long  time  before 
the  serpents  attacked  him ;  which  being  noticed  by  the  spectaton^  thej 
said  he  must  l>e  a  brave  man  indeed  whom  neither  arms  nor  >ipen 
could  hurt.  Ella,  hearing  this,  ordered  his  enchanted  vest  to  be  strip- 
|hhI  off,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  serpents  clung  to  him  on  all  sides. 
Tlien  Kagnar  said,  *  How  the  young  cubs  would  roar  if  they  knev 
jrliat  the  old  boar  siifiers  T  an  ^  expired  with  a  laugh  of  defianee."  -• 
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The  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  will  be  found  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  Henderson's  ^  Iceland,"  both  in  the  original  and  in  a 
translation.  The  version,  however,  which  is  in  prose,  conveys 
but  faintly  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  original.  It  consists  of 
twenty-nine  stanzas,  most  of  them  of  nine  lines,  and  contains, 
like  the  death-song  of  a  warrior  among  the  American  Indians,  a 
boastful  narrative  of  his  expeditions  and  exploits.  Each  stanza 
bears  the  same  burden :  — 

**  Hiug^gom  ver  med  hlarri.** 

^  We  hewed  them  wiUi  our  swords.** 

Lodbrok  exults  that  his  achievements  entitle  him  to  admission 
among  the  gods;  predicts  that  his  children  shall  avenge  his 
death  ;  and  glories  that  no  sigh  shall  disgrace  his  exit  In  the 
last  stanza  he  hails  the  arrival  of  celestial  virgins  sent  to  invite 
him  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  where  he  shall  join  the  assembly  of 
heroes,  sit  upon  a  lofty  throne,  and  quaff  the  mellow  beverage 
of  barley.  The  last  strophe  of  this  death-song  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Wheaton  : — 

**  Cease  my  strain !    I  hear  Them  call 
Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin*s  hall ! 
High  seated  in  their  blest  abodes, 
I  soon  shall  quaff  the  drink  of  gods. 
The  hours  of  Life  have  glided  by,  — 
I  fall!  but  Uughing  wfll  I  die! 
The  hours  of  Life  have  glided  bj,  — 
I  fidl !  but  laughing  wiU  I  die  I  ** 

The  sous  of  Ragnar,  if  the  Sagas  may  be  believed,  were  not 
slow  in  revenging  the  death  of  their  parent  They  were  ab- 
sent from  home  on  warlike  expeditions  at  the  time,  and  did 
not  hear  of  the  catastrophe  until  after  their  return  to  Denmark* 
Their  first  tidings  of  it  were  from  the  messengers  of  Ella,  sent 
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\o  propitiate  their  hostility.  When  the  messengers  entered  the 
royal  hall,  they  found  the  sons  of  Ragnar  variously  employed. 
Sigurdr  Snakeseye  was  playing  at  chess  with  his  brother 
Huitserk  the  Brave;  while  Bjorn  Ironside  was  polishing  the 
handle  of  his  spear  in  the  middle  pavement  of  the  halL  The 
messengers  approached  to  where  Ivar,  the  other  brother,  was  sit- 
ting, and,  saluting  him  with  due  reverence,  told  him  they  were 
sent  by  King  Ella  to  announce  the  death  of  his  royal  father. 

^  As  they  began  to  unfold  their  tale,  Sigurdr  and  Huitserk  dropped 
their  game,  carefully  weighing  what  was  said.  Bjorn  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall,  leaning  on  his  spear;  but  Ivar  diligentiy  inquired  by 
what  means,  and  by  what  kind  of  death,  his  father  had  perished ;  which 
the  messengers  related,  from  his  first  arrival  in  England  till  his  death. 
When,  in  the  course  of  their  narrative,  they  came  to  the  words  of  the 
dying  king,  *  How  the  young  whelps  would  roar  if  they  knew  their 
father's  faXe  I '  Bjorn  grasped  the  handle  of  his  spear  so  fast  that  the 
prints  of  his  fingers  remained;  and  when  the  tale  was  done,  dashed 
the  spear  in  pieces.  Huitserk  pressed  the  ches^-board  so  hard  with 
his  hands,  that  they  bled. 

^'Ivar  changed  color  continually,  now  red,  now  black,  now  pale, 
whilst  he  struggled  to  suppress  his  kindling  wrath. 

**  Huitserk  the  Brave,  who  first  broke  silence,  proposed  to  begin  their 
revenge  by  the  death  of  the  messengers ;  which  Ivar  forbade,  command- 
ing  them  to  go  in  peace,  wherever  they  would,  and  if  they  wanted  any- 
thing they  should  be  supplied. 

**  Their  mission  being  fulfilled,  the  delegates,  passing  through  the 
hall,  went  down  to  their  ships ;  and  the  wind  being  favorable,  returned 
safely  to  their  king.  Ella,  hearing  from  them  how  his  message  had 
been  received  by  the  princes,  said  that  he  foresaw  that  of  all  the 
brothers,  Ivar  or  none  was  to  be  feared.'' — pp.  188,  189. 

The  princes  summoned  their  followers,  launched  their  fleets 
and  attacked  King  EiWsi  in  the  spring  of  867. 
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**  The  battle  took  place  at  York,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  eii> 
tirely  routed.  The  eons  of  Ragnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and  savage  retal- 
iation on  Ella  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  their  father. 

"  Afler  this  battle,  Northumbria  appears  no  more  as  a  Saxon  king< 
dom,  and  Ivar  was  made  king  over  that  part  of  England  which  his 
ancestors  had  possessed,  or  into  which  they  had  made  repeated  in- 
cursions." — /)jo.  189,  190. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  their  enterprises  in 
tlie  northern  seas,  the  Northmen  now  urged  their  adventurous 
prows  into  more  distant  regions,  besetting  the  southern  coasts 
of  France  with  their  fleets  of  light  and  diminutive  barks. 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  bave  witnessed  the  inroad  of  one  of 
their  fleets  from  the  windows  of  his  palace,  in  the  harbor  of 
Narbonne ;  upon  wbicb  he  lamented  tbe  fate  of  bis  successors, 
who  would  bave  to  contend  with  such  audacious  invaders. 
They  entered  the  Loire,  sacked  the  city  of  Nantz,  and  carried 
their  victorious  arms  up  to  Tours.  They  ascended  the  Ga- 
ronne, pillaged  Bordeaux,  and  extended  their  incursion  even 
to  Toulouse.  They  also  entered  the  Seine  in  845,  ravaging 
its  banks,  and  pushing  their  enterprise  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris,  compelled  the  monarch  Charles  to  take  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Denis,  where  he  was  fain  to  receive  the  pirat- 
ical chieftain,  Regnier,  and  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  7000  pounds 
of  silver,  on  condition  of  his  evacuating  his  capital  and  king- 
dom. Hegnier,  besides  immense  booty,  carried  back  to  Den- 
mark, as  trophies  of  his  triumph,  a  beam  from  the  abbey  of 
SL  Germain,  and  a  nail  from  the  gate  of  Paris ;  but  his  follow- 
ers spread  over  their  native  country  a  contagious  disease  which 
tliey  had  contracted  in  France. 

Spain  was,  in  like  manner,  subject  to  their  invasions.  They 
ascended  the  Guadalquivir,  attacked  the  great  dty  of  Seville^ 
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and  demolished  its  fortifications,  after  seTcre  battles  with  llie 
Moors,  who  were  then  sovereigns  of  that  country,  and  who  le* 
garded  these  unknown  invaders  from  the  sea  as  magicians,  on 
account  of  their  wonderful  daring  and  still  more  wonderful 
success.  As  the  author  well  observes,  ^  The  contrast  between 
these  two  races  of  fanatic  barbarians,  the  one  issuing  forth  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  the  other  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Asia  and  Africa,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  pic- 
tures presented  by  history.** 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  being  passed  by  these  rovers  oi  the 
Korth,  the  Mediterranean  became  another  region  for  their  ex- 
ploits. Hastings,  one  of  their  boldest  chieftains,  and  £ither  of 
that  Hastings  who  afterwards  battied  with  King  Alfred  for  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  accompanied  by  Bjorn  Ironside  and 
Sydroc,  two  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  tempted  by 
accounts  of  its  opulence  and  splendor,  but  not  precisely 
acquainted  with  its  site.  They  penetrated  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  barks,  and  entered  the  port  of 
Luna  in  Tuscany,  an  ancient  city,  whose  high  walls  and  towers 
and  stately  edifices  made  them  mistake  it  for  imperial  Rome. 

^  llie  inhabitants  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  the 
cathedral,  when  the  news  was  spread  among  them  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet  of  unknown  strangers.  The  church  was  inf^tantly  deserted,  and 
the  citizens  ran  to  shut  the  gate5,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  town. 
Hastings  sent  a  herald  to  inform  the  count  and  bishop  of  Luna  that 
he  and  his  band  were  Northmen,  conquerors  of  the  Franks,  who  de- 
signed no  harm  to  the  inliabitants  ofltaly,  but  merely  sought  to  repair 
their  shattered  barks.  In  order  to  inspire  more  i-onfidence.  Hasting? 
pretended  to  be  weary  of  the  wandering  life  he  had  so  long  led,  and 
ienred  to  find  re^^oae  Vn  \!ki!&  Vxxod^  of  the  Christian  Church.    Tbi 
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bishop  and  the  count  furnished  the  fleet  with  the  needful  succor 
Hastings  was  baptized ;  but  still  his  Norman  followers  were  not  ad* 
mittcd  within  the  city  walls.  Their  chief  was  then  obliged  to  resort 
to  another  stratagem ;  he  feigned  to  be  dangerously  ill ;  his  camp  re* 
sounded  with  the  lamentations  of  his  followers ;  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  rich  booty  he  had  acquired  to  the  Church,  provided 
they  would  grant  him  sepulture  in  holy  ground.  The  wild  howl  of 
tlie  Normans  soon  announced  the  death  of  their  chieflain.  The  in- 
habitants followed  the  funeral  procession  to  the  Church,  but  at  the 
moment  they  were  about  to  deposit  his  apparently  lifeless  body,  Hast* 
ings  started  up  from  his  coffin,  and,  seizing  his  sword,  struck  down  the 
olHciating  bishop.  Ilis  followers  instantly  obeyed  this  signal  of  treach- 
ery {  they  drew  from  under  their  garments  their  concealed  weapons, 
massacred  the  clergy  and  others  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and 
spread  havoc  and  consternation  throughout  the  town.  Having  thus 
become  master  of  Luna,  the  Norman  chieftain  discovered  his  error, 
and  found  that  he  was  still  far  from  Rome,  which  was  not  likely  to 
fall  so  easy  a  prey.  After  having  transported  on  board  his  barks  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  women,  and  the  young 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  of  rowing,  he  put  to  sea,  intending 
to  return  to  the  North. 

**  The  Italian  traditions  as  to  the  destruction  of  this  city  resemble 
more  nearly  the  romance  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  than  the  history  of 
the  Scandinavian  adventurer.  According  to  these  accounts,  the  prince 
of  Luna  was  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  a  certain  young  empress, 
then  travelling  in  company  with  the  emperor  her  husband.  Their 
passion  was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers  bad  recourse  to  the  following 
stratagem,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  union.  The  empress  feigned 
to  be  grievously  sick ;  she  was  believed  to  be  dead ;  her  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  duly  celebrated ;  but  she  escaped  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  secretly  rejoined  her  lover.  The  emperor  had  no  sooner  heard 
df  their  crime,  than  he  marched  to  attack  the  residence  of  the  rav* 
isher,  and  avenged  himself  bv  the  entire  destruction  of  the  once  flour* 

ishing  city  of  Luna.    The  only  point  of  resemblance  between  these 
v<»i..  II.  16 
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two  stories  consists  in  the  romantic  incident  of  the  destmctioo  of  ^ 
city  by  means  of  a  feigned  death,  a  legend  which  spread  abroad  over 
Italy  and  France/' 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  sea-kings,  or  pirate  heroes  of 
the  North,  was  Rollo,  sumamed  Ferns  Fortis,  tlie  Lusty  Boar 
or  Hardy  Beast,  from  whom  William  the  Conqueror  comes  in 
lineal,  though  not  legitimate,  descent  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  detail  the  early  history  of  this  warrior,  as  selected  by 
our  author  from  among  the  fables  of  the  Norman  chronicles, 
and  the  more  simple,  and,  he  thinks,  more  veritable  narratives 
in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  We  shall  merely  state  that  Rollo  ar- 
rived with  a  band  of  Northmen,  all  fugitive  adventurers,  like 
himself,  upon  the  coast  of  France;  ascended  the  Seine  to 
Houen,  subjugated  the  fertile  province  then  called  Neustria; 
named  it  Normandy  from  the  Northmen,  his  followers,  and 
crowned  himself  first  Duke. 

"  Under  his  firm  and  vigorous  rule,  the  blessings  of  onlcr  and  peace 
were  restored  to  a  country  which  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  suffered 
from  the  incursions  of  the  northern  adventurers.  He  tolerated  the 
Christians  in  their  worship,  and  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  live  under 
the  dominion  of  a  Pagan  and  barbarian,  in  preference  to  their  own 
native  and  Christian  prince  (Charles  the  Simple),  who  was  unwilling 
or  incapable  to  protect  them.** 

Hollo  established  in  his  duchy  of  Normandy  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, or  rather  it  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  His  followers  elected  him  duke,  and  he  made  them 
counts  and  barons  and  knights.  The  clergy  also  pressed 
themselves  into  his  great  council  or  parliament  The  laws 
were  reduced  to  a  system  by  men  of  acute  intellect,  and  this 
system  of  feudal  law  was  subsequently  transplanted  by  Wil- 
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liam  tlie  Conqueror  into  England,  as  a  means  of  consolidate 
ing  hb  power  and  establishing  hb  monarchy. 

**RoIlo  b  Kud  also  to  have  established  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice ;  and  the  perfect  security  afforded 
by  the  admirable  sj'stem  of  police  establbhed  in  England  by  King 
Alfred  b  likewise  attributed  to  the  legislation  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Normandy." — p,  252. 

Trial  by  battle,  or  judicial  combat,  was  a  favorite  appeal 
to  Grod  by  the  warlike  nations  of  Scandinavia,  as  by  most 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  who  establbhed  themselves  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  had  fallen  into  disuse  in 
France,  but  was  revived  by  Bollo  in  Normandy,  although 
the  clergy  were  solicitous  to  substitute  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 
water,  which  brought  controversies  within  their  controL 
The  fierce  Norman  warriors  disdained  this  clerical  mode  of 
decision,  and  strenuously  insisted  on'  the  appeal  to  the  sword. 
They  afterwards,  at  the  Conquest,  introduced  the  trial  by  com- 
bat into  England,  where  it  became  a  part  of  the  common  law.  * 

*  A  statue  or  effigy  of  RoHo,  over  a  sarcophagus,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
eathedral  at  Rouen,  with  a  I^tin  inscription,  stating  that  he  was  oonverted 
to  Christianity  in  913,  and  died  In  917,  and  that  his  bones  were  removed  to 
this  spot  from  their  place  of  original  sepulture,  in  A.  D.  1063.  The  ancient 
epitaph,  in  rhyming  monkish  I^tin,  has  been  lost,  except  the  following  lines:  — 

Dux  Kormanorum 

Cunctorum, 
Norma  Bonorum. 
RoUo,  Ferus  fortis, 
Quem  gens  Normanica  mortb 
Invocat  articulo, 
Clauditur  hoc  tumulo. 

ImUation, 

Kollo,  that  hardy  Boar 

Renowned  of  yore, 
Of  all  the  Normans  Duke< 
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A  5pirit  of  chivalry  and  love  of  daring  adventure,  a  n>> 
mantic  gallantry  towards  the  sex,  and  a  zealous  devotion,  were 
blended  in  the  character  of  the  Norman  knights.  These 
high  and  generous  feelings  they  brought  with  them  into  Eng- 
land, and  bore  with  them  in  their  crusades  into  the  Holy 
Land.  Poetry  also  continued  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated 
among  them,  and  the  Norman  troubadour  succeeded  to  the 
Scandinavian  skald.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  angio- 
Norman  kings  were  practisers  as  well  as  patrons  of  thb 
delightful  art ;  and  Henry  I.,  sumamed  Beauclerc,  and  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion,  were  distinguished  among  the  poetical 
composers  of  their  day. 

**  The  Norman  minstrel,**  to  quote  the  words  of  our  author,  •*  ap- 
propriated the  fictions  they  found  already  accredited  among  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  versified.  The  British  King  Arthur,  his  fabled 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  enchanter  Merlin,  with  his 
wonderful  prophecies;  the  Prankish  monarch  Charlemagne  and  his 
paladins;  and  the  rich  inventions  of  Oriental  fancy  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs  and  the  Moors.** — p,  262. 

We  have  thus  cursorily  accompanied  oiu*  author  in  his  de- 
tails of  the  origin  and  character,  the  laws  and  superstitions, 
and  primitive  religion,  and  also  of  tlie  roving  expeditions 
and  conquests  of  the  Northmen ;  and  we  give  him  credit 
for  the  judgment  and  candor  and  careful  research  with 
which  he  has  gleaned  and  collated  his  interesting  facts  from 
the  rubbish  of  fables  and  fictions  with  which  they  were  be* 
wildered  and  obscured. 

Whose  name  with  dying  breath 

In  article  of  death, 
All  Norman  knights  invoke; 

That  mirror  of  the  bold, 

T\i\%  XamVi  doth  hold. 
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Another  leading  feature  in  his  work  is  the  conversion  of 
the  Northmen,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  came,  to 
the  Christian  faith.  An  attempt  to  condense  or  analyze  thb 
part  of  his  work  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  do  i]\justice  to 
the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  details.  We  must,  for 
like  reasons,  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  residue 
of  its  contents.  We  shall  merely  remark,  that  he  goes  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  English  historians,  Hume,  Turner, 
Lingard,  and  Palgrave,  gleaning  from  the  original  authori- 
ties whatever  may  have  been  omitted  by  them.  He  has  also 
occasionally  corrected  some  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
through  want  of  more  complete  access  or  more  critical  atten- 
tion to  the  Icelandic  sagas  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  his- 
torians, who  narrated  the  successful  invasion  of  England  by 
the  Danes,  under  Canute,  and  its  final  conquest  by  William 
of  Normandy. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  our  author  with  some  extracts  -  from 
the  triumphant  invasion  of  William,  premising  a  few  words 
concerning  his  origin  and  early  history.  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  called  Robert  the  Magnificent  by  his  flatterers, 
but  more  commonly  known  as  Robert  the  Devil,  from  his 
wild  and  savage  nature,  had  an  amour  with  Arlette,  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  or  currier,  of  Falaise,  in  Normandy. 
The  damsel  gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  who  was  called  WiU 
liam.  While  the  boy  was  yet  in  childhood,  Robert  the  Devil 
resolved  to  expiate  his  sins  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  compelled  his  counts  and  barons  to  swear  fealty 
to  his  son.  **  Par  ma  foi,"  said  Robert,  "  je  ne  vous  laisserai 
point  sans  seigneur.  J'ai  un  petit  batard  qui  grandira  s'il 
plait  k  Dieu.  Choisisez  le  des  ce  pr^nt  et  je  le  saiserai 
devant  vous  de  ce  duch^   comme  mon  successeur.*'     The 
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Nonnau  lords  placed  their  hands  between  the  hands  of  the 
child,  and  swore  fidelity  to  him  according  to  feudal  usage. 
Robert  the  Devil  set  out  on  his  pious  pilgrimi^^e,  and  died 
at  Nice.  The  right  of  the  boy  William  was  contested  by 
Guy,  Count  of  Burgimdy,  and  other  claimants,  but  he  made 
it  good  with  his  sword,  and  then  confirmed  it  by  espous- 
ing Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Flanders. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Ejng  of  England, 
Harold,  from  his  fleetness  sumamed  Barefoot,  one  of  the 
bravest  nobles  of  the  realm,  assumed  the  crown,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  lawful  heir.  It  was  said  that 
Edward  had  named  Harold  to  succeed  him.  William  Duke 
of  Normandy  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne.  We  have 
not  room  in  this  review  to  investigate  his  title,  which  was 
little  more  than  bare  pretension.  He  alleged  that  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  promised  to  bequeath  to  him  the  crown; 
but  his  chief  reliance  was  upon  his  sword.  Harold,  whDe 
yet  a  subject,  had  fallen  by  accident  within  the  power  of 
William,  who  had  obtained  from  him,  by  cajolery  and  ex- 
tortion, an  oath,  sworn  on  certain  sacred  relics,  not  to  im- 
pede him  in  his  plans  to  gain  the  English  crown. 

William  prepared  an  expedition  in  Normandy,  and  pib- 
lished  a  war-ban,  inviting  adventurers  of  all  countries  to 
join  him  in  the  invasion  of  England,  and  partake  the  pillage. 
He  procured  a  consecrated  banner  from  the  Pope  under  the 
promise  of  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  embarked  a  force  of 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men  on  board  four  hundred  vessels 
and  above  a  thousand  boats. 

"  The  ship  which  bore  William  preceded  the  rest  of  the  fteA 
with  the  consecrated  banner  of  the  Pope  displayed  at  the  mast-bead, 
its  many-ccAoTed  ««dls  embellished  with  the  lions  of  Normandy,  ui 
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hi  piow  adorned  with  the  figure  of  an  infant  archer  bending  hii 
bow  and  ready  to  let  fly  his  arrow.* 

William  landed  his  force  at  Pevensey,  near  Hastings,  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1066 ;  and 
we  shall  state  from  the  Norman  chronicles  some  few  particu- 
lars of  this  interesting  event,  not  included  in  the  volume 
under  review.  The  archers  disembarked  first,  —  they  had 
Bliort  vestments  and  cropped  hair ;  then  the  horsemen,  armed 
with  coats  of  mail,  caps  of  iron,  straight  two-edged  swords, 
and  long  powerful  lances ;  then  the  pioneers  and  artificers, 
who  disembarked,  piece  by  piece,  the  materials  for  three 
wooden  towers,  all  ready  to  be  put  together.  The  Duke 
was '  the  last  to  land,  for,  says  the  chronicle,  *^  there  was  no 
opposing  enemy.'*  King  Harold  was  in  Northumbria,  re- 
pelling an  army  of  Norwegian  invaders. 

As  William  leaped  on  shore,  he  stumbled  and  fell  upon 
hb  face.  Exclamations  of  foreboding  were  heard  among 
his  followers;  but  he  grasped  the  earth  with  his  hands,  and 
raising  them  filled  with  it  towards  the  heavens,  ^  Tlius,'*  cried 
he,  ^  do  I  seize  upon  this  land,  and  by  the  splendor  of  God, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  it  shall  be  mine."  His  ready  wit  thus 
converted  a  sinister  accident  into  a  favorable  omen.  Hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  and  reared  his  wooden  towers  near 
to  the  town  of  Hastings,  he  sent  forth  his  troops  to  forage 
and  lay  waste  the  country;  nor  were  even  the  churches  and 
cemeteries  held  sacred  to  which  the  English  had  fled  for 
refuge. 

Harold  was  at  York,  reposing  after  a  victory  over  the  Nor- 
wegians, in  which  he  had  been  wounded,  when  he  heard  of 
Ms  new  invasion.  Undervaluing  the  foe,  he  set  forth  in- 
stantly with  such  force  as  he  could  muster,  though  a  few 
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days*  delay  would  have  brought  great  reinforcemeiits.  Oi 
his  way  he  met  a  Norman  monk,  sent  to  him  by  WiOiam, 
with  three  alternatives :  1.  To  abdicate  in  his  &vor.  2.  To 
refer  their  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  3.  To  deter- 
mine them  by  single  combat  Harold  refused  all  three,  and 
quickened  his  march;  but  finding,  as  he  drew  nearer,  that 
the  Norman  army  was  thrice  the  number  of  his  own,  he 
intrenched  his  host  seven  miles  from  their  camp,  upon  a 
range  of  hills,  behind  a  rampart  of  palisades  and  osier 
hurdles. 

The  impending  night  of  the  battle  was  passed  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  warlike  preparations,  or  in  confessing  their  sins  and 
receiving  the  sacrament,  and  the  camp  resounded  with  the 
prayers  and  chantings  of  priests  and  friars.  As  to  the  Saxoo 
warriors,  they  sat  round  their  camp-fires,  carousing  horns  of 
beer  and  wine,  and  singing  old  national  war-songs. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  bastard  brother  of  the  Duke,  be- 
ing the  son  of  his  mother  Arlette,  by  a  bui^her  of  Falaise,  cel- 
ebrated mass,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  Norman  aimT. 
He  then  put  a  hauberk  under  his  cassock,  mounted  a  powerfbl 
white  charger,  and  led  forth  a  brigade  of  cavalry  ;  for  he  wti 
as  ready  with  the  spear  as  with  the  crosier,  and  for  his  fighting 
and  other  turbulent  propensities,  well  merited  his  surname  of 
Odo  the  Unrulv. 

The  army  was  formed  into  three  columns;  —  one  composed 
of  niorconaries  from  the  countries  of  Boulogne  and  Ponthieu ; 
tlic  second  of  auxiliaries  from  Brittany  and  elsewhere :  the 
thinl  of  Norman  troops,  led  by  William  in  person.  Each  cd- 
unm  ?ras  preceded  by  archers  in  light  quilted  coats  instead  of 
tnnor,  some  ^vth  lou^  bows,  and  others  with  cross-bows  of 
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iteel.  Their  mode  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows, and  then  retreat  behind  the  heavy  armed  troops.  The 
Duke  was  mounted  on  a  Spanish  steed,  around  his  neck  were 
Buspended  some  of  the  relics  on  which  Harold  had  made 
oath,  and  the  consecrated  standard  was  borne  at  his  side. 

William  harangued  his  soldiers,  reminding  them  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  ancestdrs,  the  massacre  of  the  Northmen  in  Eng- 
land, and,  in  particular,  the  murder  of  then*  brethren  the  Danes. 
liut  he  added  another  and  a  stronger  excitement  to  their  valor : 
^  Fight  manfully,  a^d  put  all  to  the  sword ;  and  if  we  con- 
quer, we  shall  all  be  rich.  Wliat  I  gain,  you  gain ;  what  I 
conquer,  you  conquer ;  if  I  gain  the  land,  it  is  yours."  We 
shall  give,  in  our  author's  own  words,  the  further  particulars  of 
this  decisive  battle,  which  placed  a  Norman  sovereign  on  the 
English  throne. 

**  The  spot  which  Harold  had  selected  for  this  ever-memorable  con- 
UM  was  a  high  ground,  then  called  Senlac,  nine  miles  from  Hastings, 
opening  to  the  south,  and  covered  in  the  rear  by  an  extensive  wood. 
He  posted  his  troops  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  in  one  compact  mass, 
covered  with  their  shields,  and  wielding  their  enormous  battle-axes. 
In  the  centre  the  royal  standard,  or  gonfanon,  was  fixed  in  the  ground, 
with  the  figure  of  an  armed  warrior,  worked  in  thread  of  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Here  stood  Harold,  and  his  broth- 
ers Gurth  and  Leofwin,  and  around  them  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  army, 
every  man  on  foot. 

'*  As  the  Normans  approached  the  Saxon  intrenchments,  the  monks 
and  priests  who  accompanied  their  army  retired  to  a  neighboring  lull 
to  pray,  and  observe  the  issue  of  the  battle.  A  Norman  warrior, 
named  Taillefer,  spurred  his  horse  in  front  of  the  line,  and,  tossing  up 
in  the  air  his  sword,  which  he  caught  again  in  his  hand,  sang  the  na- 
tional song  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland ;  —  the  Normans  joined  in 
Jie  chorus,  and  shouted,  *  Dieu  aide  !   Dien  aide !  *    They  were 

16»  Y 
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swcred  by  the  Saxons,  with  the  adTene  cry  of  *  Christ's  rood!  Iht 

holy  rood  1 

"  The  Norman  archers  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows  into  the  Saioa 
ranks.  Their  infantry  and  cavalry  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  re- 
doubts, which  they  vainly  endeavored  to  force.  Tlie  Saxons  than- 
d'  red  upon  their  armor,  and  broke  their  lances  with  the  heavy  battle 
dxe,  and  the  Normans  retreated  to  the  division  commanded  by  Wiliiank 
The  Duke  then  caused  his  archers  again  to  advance,  and  to  direct 
their  arrows  obliquely  in  the  air,  so  that  they  might  fall  beyond  and 
over  the  enemy's  rampart.  The  Saxons  were  severely  galled  by  tht 
Norman  missiles,  and  Harold  himself  was  wounded  in  the  eye.  The 
attack  of  the  infantry  and  men-at-arms  again  c<Hnmenced  with  tke 
cries  of  *  Ndtre-Dame !  Dieu  aide  I  Dieu  aide ! '  But  the  NonuH 
were  repulsed,  and  pursued  by  the  Saxons  to  a  deep  ravine,  wben 
their  horses  plunged  and  threw  the  riders.  The  melee  was  here  dread- 
ful, and  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  invaders,  who  fled  from  the  fieli 
exclaiminjT  that  their  duke  was  slain.  William  rushed  before  the  fb- 
gitives,  with  bis  helmet  in  hand,  menacing  and  even  striking  them  witib 
his  lance,  and  shouting  with  a  loud  voice :  ^  I  am  still  alive,  and  witik 
the  help  of  God  I  still  shall  conquer  1 '  The  men-at-arms  once  omr 
returned  to  attack  the  redoubts,  but  they  were  again  repelled  hj  tic 
impregnable  phalanx  of  the  Saxons.  The  Duke  now  resorted  to  tbs 
stratagem  of  ordering  a  thousand  horse  to  advance,  and  then  suddenly 
retreat,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  bis  intrenchmentfc 
The  Saxons  fell  into  the  snare,  and  rushed  out  with  their  battle-aza 
sUing  about  their  necks,  to  pursue  the  flying  foe.  Tlie  Normans  were 
joined  by  another  body  of  their  own  army,  and  both  turned  upon  the 
Saxons  who  were  assailed  on  every  side  with  swords  ami  lances,  whik 
their  hands  were  employed  in  wielding  their  enormous  battle-axei. 
The  invaders  now  rushed  through  the  broken  ranks  of  their  opponenti 
into  the  intrenchments,  pulled  down  tlie  royal  standard,  and  erected  is 
its  place  the  papal  banner.  Harold  was  slain,  with  his  brothers  Gartk 
and  Leofwin.  The  sun  declined  in  the  western  horizon,  and  with  Ui 
rclmng  ^leams  sunk  the  glor}'  of  the  Saxon  name. 
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**  TLe  rest  oi  the  companions  of  Harold  (led  from  the  fatal  field, 

where  tlio  Normans  passed  the  ni^rht,  exulting  over  their  hard-earned 

vicforj.     Tlie  next  morning,  William  ranged  his  troops  under  arms, 

And  every  man  who  passed  the  sea  was  called  by  name,  according  to 

the  master-roll  drawn  up  before  their  embarkation  at  St  Valery. 

Many  were  deaf  to  that  call.     Tlie  invading  army  consisted  originally 

of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  and  of  these  one  fourth  lay  dead  on  the 

ield.     To  the  fortunate  survivors  was  allotted  the  spoil  of  the  van- 

qnished  Saxons,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory  ;  and  the  bodies  of 

the  slain,  afler  being  stripped,  were  hastily  buried  by  their  trembling 

friends.    According  to  one  narrative,  the  body  of  Harold  was  begged 

bjr  his  mother  as  a  boon  from  William,  to  whom  she  ofiored  as  a  ran- 

loni  its  weight  in  gold.    But  the  stem  and  pitiless  conqueror  ordered 

the  corpse  of  the  Saxon  king  to  be  buried  on  the  beach,  adding,  with 

a  sneer,  *  He  guarded  the  coast  while  he  lived,  let  him  continue  to 

guard  it  now  he  is  dead.'     Another  account  represents  that  two  monks 

of  the  monastery  of  Waltham,  which  had  l)een  founded  by  the  son  of 

Godwin,  humbly  approached  the  Norman,  and  offered  him  ten  marks 

of  ^1d  for  permission  to  bury  their  king  and  benefactor.    They  were 

unable  to  distinguish  his  body  among  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  sent  for 

Uarold*8  mistress,  Editha,  surnamed  *  the  Fair '  and  *  the  Swan's  Neck,' 

to  assist  them  in  the  search.    The  features  of  the  Saxon  monarch 

were  recognized  by  her  whom  he  had  loved,  and  his  body  was  interred 

At  Waltbam,  with  regal  honors,  in  the  presence  of  several  Norman 

earls  and  knights." 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  interest- 
ing volume,  yet  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  more  from 
other  sources.  We  would  observe  that  there  are  not  wanting 
historians  who  dispute  the  whole  story  of  Harold  having  fallen 
tn  tlie  field  of  battle.  "  Years  afterwards."  we  are  told  by  one 
of  the  most  curiously  learned  of  English  scholars,  ^  when  the 
Norman  yoke  pressed  heavily  upon  the  English,  and  the  battle 
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of  Hastings  had  become  a  tale  of  sorrow,  which  old  men  luuw 
rated  by  the  light  of  the  embers,  until  warned  to  silence  by  the 
sullen  tolling  of  the  curfew,"  there  was  an  ancient  anchorite^ 
maimed  and  scarred  and  blind  of  an  eye,  who  led  a  life  of 
penitence  and  seclusion  in  a  cell  near  the  Abbey  of  St  John 
at  Chester.  This  holy  man  was  once  visited  by  Henry  L,  who 
held  a  long  and  secret  discourse  with  him,  and  on  his  death-bed 
he  declared  to  the  attendant  monks  that  he  was  Harold.*  Ao> 
cording  to  this  account,  he  had  been  secretly  conveyed  fixm 
the  field  of  battle  to  a  castle,  and  thence  to  this  sanctuaiy; 
and  the  finding  and  burying  of  his  corpse  by  the  tender 
Editha  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pious  fraud.  The  monks  of 
Waltham,  however,  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  authenticity  of  tbdr 
royal  relics.  They  showed  a  tomb,  inclosing  a  mouldering 
skeleton,  the  bones  of  which  still  bore  the  marks  of  wounds 
received  in  battle,  while  the  sepulchre  bore  the  effigies  of  the 
monarch,  and  this  brief  but  pathetic  epitaph  :  Hicjacei  HarM 

For  a  long  time  afler  the  eventful  battle  of  the  Conquest,  it 
is  said  that  traces  of  blood  might  be  seen  upon  the  field,  and, 
in  particular,  upon  the  hills  to  the  southwest  of  Hastingi» 
whenever  a  light  rain  moistened  the  soil.  It  is  probable  they 
were  discolorations  of  the  soil,  where  heaps  of  the  slain  had 
been  buried.  We  have  ourselves  seen  broad  and  dark  patches 
on  the  hill-side  of  Waterloo,  where  thousands  of  the  dead  bj 
mouldering  in  one  common  grave,  and  where,  for  several  yean 
udcr  the  battle,  the  rank  green  com  refused  to  ripen,  thoi^ 
nil  the  other  part  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  a  golden  ha^ 
vest 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  caused  a  mo> 

<  Pmlgnve,  /7uf.  E%g,  Chap.  XV. 
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nastio  pile  to  be  erected  on  the  field,  which,  in  connnenioratioi? 
of  the  event,  was  called  the  "  Abbey  of  Battle."  The  archi- 
tects complained  that  there  were  no  springs  of  water  on  the 
Bite.  **  Work  on !  work  on  ! "  replied  he,  jovially ;  "  if  God  but 
grant  me  life,  there  shall  flow  more  good  wine  among  the  holy 
friars  of  this  convent,  than  there  does  clear  water  in  the  best 
monastery  of  Christendom." 

Tlie  abbey  was  richly  endowed,  and  invested  with  archiepis^ 
copal  jurisdiction.  In  its  archives  was  deposited  a  roll,  bearing 
the  names  .of  the  followers  of  William,  among  whom  he  had 
shared  the  conquered  land.  The  grand  altar  was  placed  on 
Ae  very  spot  where  the  banner  of  the  hapless  Harold  had  been 
unfurled,  and  here  prayers  were  perpetually  to  be  offered  up 
for  the  repose  of  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest  ^  All  this 
pomp  and  solemnity,"  adds  Mr.  Palgrave,  *^  has  passed  away 
like  a  dream  I  The  perpetual  prayer  has  ceased  forever ;  the 
roll  of  battle  is  rent ;  the  escutcheons  of  the  Norman  lineages 
are  trodden  in  the  dust  A  dark  and  reedy  pool  marks  where 
the  abbey  once  reared  its  stately  towers,  and  nothing  but  the 
fiHtndations  of  the  choir  remain  for  the  gaze  of  the  idle  visitor« 
md  the  instruction  of  the  moping  antiquary.* 
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BmfUm  of  a  C^rtmick  of  tk$  Omqueii  of  Oramada^  from  di 

MS&  of  Drojf  Antomo  Agapida.^ 

TnRRB  are  a  few  places  scattered  about  this  ^  worldng-day 
world  **  which  seem  to  be  elevated  above  its  dull  prosaic  lefd, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  magic  lights  and  tints  of  poetiy. 
Thoy  possess  a  charmed  name,  the  very  mention  of  which,  as 
if  by  fairy  power,  conjures  up  splendid  scenes  and  pageants  of 
the  past ;  suninions  fn>ni  **  death's  dateless  night "  the  shadows 
of  the  great  and  good,  the  brave  and  beautiful,  and  fills  the 
mind  with  visions  of  departed  glory.  Such  is  preeminentlj 
the  case  with  Granada,  one  of  the  most  classical  names  in  the 
hi.stt^ry  of  latter  ages.  The  very  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
climate  contributes  to  bewitch  the  fancy.  The  Moors,  we  are 
told,  while  in  possession  of  the  land,  had  wrought  it  up  to  a 
wvMulorfuI  degree  of  prosperity.  The  hills  were  clothed  with 
."»rv*hards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys  embroidered  with  gardens, 
and  the  plains  covered  with  waving  grain.  Here  were  seen  in 
pn»fusion  the  orange,  tlie  citron,  tlie  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  silk-prixluovng  mulberry.  The  vine  clambered  from  tree  to 
live,  the  gniiH^s  hung  in  rich  clustets  about  the  peasants  cot- 
trtj;t\  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the  perpetual  song  of  the 

•  .V,Vf  by  t\f  J»t.'AiT.  Thw  rpvww,  published  in  Uie  London  Qvarterly  Rftitm 
IW  lH;ii\  wM!(  xinttvu  bv  (ho  author  at  the  re()uest  of  his  Londun  publisher,  li 
%&|44iiu  tho  txnaI  luturv  of  hi»  work«  and  its  claim  to  historic  CruUi. 
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nighdngale.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was  the  earth,  so  pure  the 
air,  and  so  serene  the  sky  of  this  delicious  region,  that  the 
Hoors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  prophet  to  be  situate  in 
that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhung  their  kingdom  of 
Granada. 

But  what  has  most  contributed  to  impart  to  Granada  a  great 
and  permanent  interest,  is  the  ten  years'  war  of  which  it  was 
the  scene,  and  which  closed  the  splendid  drama  of  Moslem 
domination  in  Spain.  For  nearly  eight  centuries  had  the 
Spaniards  been  recovering,  piece  by  piece,  and  by  dint  of  the 
Bword,  that  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
their  Arab  invaders  in  little  more  than  as  many  months.  The 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  the  last  stronghold  of  Moorish 
power,  and  the  favorite  abode  of  Moorish  luxury.  The  final 
struggle  for  it  was  maintained  with  desperate  valor ;  and  the 
compact  nature  of  the  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  ocean  and 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  names 
of  the  same  monarchs  and  commanders  throughout  the  war, 
give  to  it  a  peculiar  distinctness,  and  an  almost  epic  unity. 

But  though  this  memorable  war  had  often  been  made  the 
subject  of  romantic  fiction,  and  though  the  very  name  possessed 
a  spell  upon  the  imagination,  yet  it  had  never  been  fully  and 
distinctly  treated.  The  world  at  large  had  been  content  to 
receive  a  strangely  perverted  idea  of  it,  through  Florian*s  ro- 
mance of  ",  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova ; "  or  through  the  legend, 
equally  fabulous,  entitled  ^  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,**  by 
Ginez  Perez  de  la  Hita,  the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian 
contem'porary,  but  in  reality  a  Spanish  fabrication.*    It  had 

*  The  fbllowini*  censtzn  on  the  work  of  La  Hita  Is  panod  hj  old  Padre 
Ecbcvarria,  fan  his  Paseoi  por  Granada,  or  Walk$  tkromgh  Gramada,  **  Esta  et 
■aa  historia  tUla  fkbulosa,  cayo  autor  se  ignora,  por  mas  que  conrn  con  el  nom- 
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been  woven  over  with  love-tales  and  scenes  of  sentimentd 
gallantry,  totally  opposite^  to  its  real  character ;  for  it  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  tlie  sternest  of  those  iron  contests  which  bavv 
been  sanctified  by  the  title  of  ^  holy  wars.''  In  fstctj  the  gen- 
uine nature  of  the  war  placed  it  far  above  the  need  of  anj 
amatory  embellishments.  It  possessed  sufficient  interest  in 
the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the  combatants,  of  Oriental 
and  European  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners;  and  in  the 
hardy  and  hair-brained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures, 
the  picturesque  forages  through  mountain  regions,  the  daiinj 
assaults  and  surprisals  of  cliff-built  castles  and  cragged  for- 
tresses, which  succeeded  each  other  with  a  variety  and  brill 
iancy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  invenUon. 

The  time  of  the  contest  also  contributed  to  heighten  tbe 
interest  It  was  not  long  afler  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
when  fire-arms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  smoke,  and 
thunder  of  modem  warfare  with  the  steely  splendor  of  aodeot 
chivalry,  and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  sublimity 
to  battle ;  and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  castles,  that 
for  ages  had  frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and  cata- 
pults of  classic  tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombords  of 
tlie  Spanish  engineers.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  whick 
history  rises  superior  to  fiction.  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  of  this  fact,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  con* 
structed  the  present  work.  The  idea  of  it,  we  are  told,  was 
suggested  to  him  while  in  Spain,  occupied  upon  his  ^  Historr  of 
the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.^  The  application  of  die 
great  navigator  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  for  patronage  to  bis 

bre  de  alguno,  llena  de  caentos  y  qnimeras,  en  la  qae  apenas  n  halUrka  mb 
venlades,  y  estas  desfiguradas.'*  Such  is  the  true  character  of  a  wof^  whkb  tei 
bitUeflo  aerred  as  a  foontain  of  hUtoric  fact  ooncemiog  the  conquest  of  Gnsdi 
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project  of  discovery,  was  made  during  their  crusade  against  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  and  continued  throughout  the  residue  of 
that  war.     Cohimbus  followed  the  court  in  several  of  its  cam- 
paigns, mingled  occasionally  in  the  contest,  and  was  actually 
present  at  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  enterprise,  the  sur- 
render of  the  metropolis.    The  researches  of  Mr.  Irving,  in 
tracing  the  movements  of  his  hero,  led  him  to  the  various 
chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    He  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  details  of  the  war,  and  was 
faiduced,  while  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  he  had  in 
hand,  to  make  preparation  also  for  the  present  history.     He 
lubsequently  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Moorish  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountain 
passes  and  defiles  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  war ;  and  passed  some  time  in  the 
ttneient  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  once  the  favorite  abode  of  the 
monarchs  in  Granada.    It  was  then,  while  his  mind 
still  excited  by  the  romantic  scenery  around  him,  and  by 
Uie  chivalrous  and  poetical  associations  which  throw  a  moral 
faiterest  over  every  feature  of  Spanish  landscape,  that  he  com- 
pleted these  volumes. 

His  great  object  appears  to  have  b<^n,  to  produce  a  com- 
|itete  and  authentic  body  of  facts  relative  to  the  war  in  question, 
but  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  reader 
Ibr  mere  amusement  He  has,  therefore,  diligently  sought  for 
bs  materials  among  the  ancient  chronicles,  both  printed  and  in 
Manuscript,  which  were  written  at  the  time  by  eye-witnesses, 
■nd,  in  some  instances,  by  persons  who  had  actually  mingled  in 
Ae  scenes  recorded.    Those  chronicles  were  often  diffuse  and 

tiious^  and  occasionally  discolored  by  ther  bigotry,  superstition, 
d  fierce  intolerance  of  the  age ;  but  their  pages  were  illu- 
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mined,  at  times,  with  scenes  of  high  emprise,  of  romaatie 
generosity,  and  heroic  valor,  which  flashed  upon  the  reader 
with  additional  splendor,  fix>m  the  surrounding  darkiiess.  It 
has  been  the  study  of  the  author  to  bring  forth  these  scenes  in 
their  strongest  light ;  to  arrange  them  in  clear  and  ludd  order; 
to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  effect,  by  connecting  them 
widi  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  they  OO' 
curred,  and  with  the  splendid  scenery  amidst  which  they  took 
place ;  and  thus,  while  he  preserved  the  truth  and  chnmc^ 
logical  order  of  events,  to  impart  a  more  impressive  and  en- 
tertaining character  to  his  narrative,  than  regular  historiei 
are  accustomed  to  possess.  By  these  means  his  chronicle,  at 
times,  wears  almost  the  air  of  romance ;  yet  the  story  is  to- 
thenticated  by  frequent  reference  to  existing  documents,  prov- 
ing that  he  has  substantial  foundation  for  his  most  extno^ 
dinary  incidents. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance,  by  which  Mr.  Irv- 
ing has  more  seriously  impaired  the  ex-fade  credibility  of  his 
narrative.  He  has  professed  to  derive  his  materials  from  the 
manuscripts  of  an  ancient  Spanish  monk,  Fray  Antonio  Aga> 
pida,  whose  historical  productions  are  represented  as  existing  ia 
disjointed  fragments,  in  the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  other 
conventual  libraries.  He  often  quotes  the  very  words  of  the 
venerable  friar ;  particularly  when  he  bursts  forth  in  exa^ 
gerated  praises  of  the  selfish  policy  or  bigot  zeal  of  Ferdinand; 
or  chants,  ^  with  pious  exultation,  the  united  triumphs  of  the 
cross  and  the  sword."  This  friar  is  manifestiy  a  mere  fictioB 
—  a  stalking-horse,  from  behind  which  the  author  launches  his 
satire  at  the  intolerance  of  that  persecuting  age,  and  at  the 
errors,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  self-delusions  of  the  singular 
medley  of  warriors^  saints,  politicians,  and  adventurers  ei^aged 
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ID  that  holy  war.  Fray  Antonio,  however,  may  he  considered 
as  au  mcamation  of  the  hlind  higotry  and  zealot  extravagance 
of  the  ^  good  old  orthodox  Spanish  chroniclers  ; "  and,  in  fact, 
his  exaggerated  sallies  of  loyalty  and  religion  are  taken,  almost 
word  for  word,  from  the  works  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
monkish  historians.  Still,  though  this  fictitious  personage  has 
enabled  the  author  to  indulge  his  satirical  vein  at  once  more 
freely  and  more  modestly,  and  has  diffused  over  his  page 
something  of  the  quaintness  of  the  cloister,  and  the  tint  of  the 
country  and  the  period,  the  use  of  such  machinery  has  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  the  absolute  verity  of  his  history ;  and  it  will  take 
some  time  before  the  general  mass  of  readers  become  con- 
vinced that  the  pretended  manuscript  of  Fray  Antonio  Aga« 
pida  is,  in  truth,  a  fiuthful  digest  of  actual  documents. 

The  chronicle  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  at 
Granada,  with  a  demand  of  arrears  of  tribute,  on  the  part  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  the  Moor- 
ish king.  This  measure  is  well  understood  to  have  been  a 
crafty  device  of  Ferdinand.  The  tribute  had  become  obsolete, 
and  he  knew  it  would  be  indignantly  refused ;  but  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  driving  the  Moors  out  of  their  last  Spanish  do- 
minions, and  he  now  sought  a  cause  of  quarrel. 

'*  Malcy  Aben  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated  on  a 
magnificent  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  bis  court,  in  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  apartments  of  the 
Alhambra.  When  De  Vera  bad  delivered  bis  message,  a  haughty 
and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  fierce  monarch.  *Tell  your 
aovereigns,'  s^d  he,  'that  the  kings  of  Granada  who  used  to  pay 
tribute  in  money  to  the  Castilian  crown,  are  dead.  Our  mint  at 
present  coins  nothing  but  blades  of  scimitars  and  heads  of  lancets' *' 
-*YoL  L  ^  K^. 
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The  fiery  old  Moslem  had  here  given  a  very  tolerable  pi«text 
for  immediate  war ;  yet  King  Ferdinand  forbore  to  strike  the 
blow.  He  was  jiist  then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Portugal, 
the  cause  of  which  Mr,  Irving  leaves  unnoticed,  as  irrelevant 
to  his  subject  It  is,  however,  a  curious  morsel  of  history,  in- 
volving the  singular  and  romantic  fortunes  of  the  fair  Juana  of 
Castile,  by  many  considered  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  It 
is  illustrative,  also,  of  the  manners  of  the  age  of  which  thb 
chronicle  peculiarly  treats,  and  of  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign  who  figures  throughout  its  pages ;  t 
brief  notice  of  it,  therefore,  may  not  be  unacceptable- 
Henry  IV.  of  C&stile,  one  of  the  most  imbecile  of  kings  and 
credulous  of  husbands,  had  lived  for  five  years  in  sterile  wed- 
lock with  his  queen,  a  gay  and  buxom  princess  of  Portugal, 
when,  at  length,  she  rejoiced  him  by  the  birth  of  the  In&ota 
Juana.  The  horn  of  the  king  was,  of  course,  exalted  on  thb 
happy  occasion,  but  the  whisper  was  diligentiy  circulated  about 
the  court,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  tardy  honors  of  pate^ 
nity  to  the  good  offices  of  Don  Beltran  de  Cuevas,  Count  of 
Lcdesma,  a  youthful  and  gallant  cavalier,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  favor  and  intimacy  of  the  queen.  The  story  soon  took 
wind,  and  became  a  theme  of  popular  clamor.  Heniy,  how- 
ever, with  the  good  easy  faith,  or  passive  acqidescence  of  an 
imbecile  mind,  continued  to  love  and  honor  his  queen,  and  to 
la\ish  favors  on  her  paramour,  whom  he  advanced  in  rank, 
making  him  his  prime  minister,  and  giving  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Albuquerque.  Such  blind  credulity  is  not  permitted, 
in  this  troublesome  world,  to  kings  more  than  to  common  men. 
The  public  were  furious  ;  civil  commotions  took  place  ;  Henry 
was  transiently  deposed,  and  was  only  reinstated  in  his  royal 
dignity,  on  signing  a  treaty,  by  which  he  divorced  his  wife 
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disowned  her  child,  and  promised  to  send  them  hoth  to  For* 
tugal.  His  connubial  faith  ultimately  revived,  in  defiance  of 
every  trial,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recognized  the  Infanta 
Juana  as  his  daughter  and  legitimate  successor.  The  public, 
however,  who  will  not  allow  even  kings  to  be  infallible  judges 
in  cases  of  the  kind,  persisted  in  asserting  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  Infanta ;  and  gave  her  the  name  of  La  Beitranaja^  in  allu- 
sion to  her  supposed  father,  Don  Beltran.*  No  judicial  inves- 
tigation took  place,  but  the  question  was  decided  as  a  point  of 
faith,  or  a  notorious  fact ;  and  the  youthful  princess,  tliough 
of  great  beauty  and  merit,  was  set  aside,  and  the  crown  ad- 
judged to  her  father's  sister,  the  renowned  Isabella. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  charge  of  illegiti- 
macy is  maintained  principally  by  Spanish  writers ;  the  Portu- 
guese historians  reject  it  as  a  calumny.  Even  the  classic 
Mariana  expresses  an  idea  that  it  might  have  been  an  in- 
Ycntion  or  exaggeration,  founded  on  the  weakness  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  amorous  temperament  of  his  queen,t  and  artfully 
devised  to  favor  the  views  of  the  crafty  Ferdinand,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  as  the  righful  inheritance  of  his  spouse, 
Isabella. 

Young,  beautiful,  and  unfortunate,  the  discarded  princess 
was  not  long  in  want  of  a  champion  in  that  heroic  age.  Her 
mother's  brother,  the  brave  Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  sumamed 
d  Lidiador,  or  the  Combatant,  from  his  exploits  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  stepped  forward  as  her  vindicator,  and  marched 
into  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  place  her  on  the 
throne.  He  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  it  was  yielded. 
The  espousals  were  publicly  solemnized  at  Placentia,  but  were 

*  Polgar,  Chnm,  de  hs  Beye$  Catolico$^  e.  1,  note  A. 
t  Mariana,  lib.  xxii.  c.  90. 
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iK>t  consummated,  the  consangmnity  of  the  parties  oUipif 
them  to  wait  for  a  dispensation  from  the  P<^>e. 

All  the  southern  provinces  of  Castile,  witn  a  part  of  Gallicit, 
declared  in  favor  of  Juana,  and  town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
arms  or  the  persuasion  of  Alonzo,  as  he  advanced.  The  nuyo^ 
ity  of  the  kingdom,  however,  rallied  round  the  standard  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  latter  assembled  their  warrior  nobles 
at  Yalladolid,  and  amidst  the  chivalrous  throng  that  appeared 
glittering  in  arms,  was  Don  Beltran,  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
the  surmised  father  of  Juana.  His  predicament  was  nngular 
and  delicate.  If^  in  truth,  the  father  of  Juana,  natural  afieo- 
tion  called  upon  him  to  support  her  interests ;  if  she  were  not 
his  child,  then  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  crovn, 
and  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  true  cavalier,  to  support  her  claim. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  Alonzo,  to  stand 
forth  Id  loyal  adherence  to  the  virgin  queen;  but  when  be 
saw  tha  array  of  mailed  warriors  and  powerful  nobles  that 
thronged  round  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  trembled  for  his 
great  <istates,  and  tacitly  mingled  with  the  crowd.*  The  gal- 
lant inroad  of  Alonzo  into  Spain  was  attended  with  many  vicis- 
situdes ;  he  could  not  maintain  his  footing  against  the  superior 
force  of  Ferdinand,  and  being  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle, 
betw^^en  Zainora  and  Toro,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Castile, 
lie  conducted  his  beautiful  and  yet  virgin  bride  into  Portugal, 
where  she  was  received  as  queen  with  great  acclamatioiis. 
Tliere  leaving  her  in  security,  he  repaired  to  France,  to 
seek  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  During  this  absence.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  granted  the  dispensation  for  his  marriage.  It  was 
cautiously  worded,  and  secretly  given,  that  it  might  escxpe  the 
kAowledge  of  Ferdinand,  until  carried  into  effect     It  autho^ 

*  Pul^ltr  part  ii.  cap.  xxli 
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ixcd  the  king  of  Portugal  to  marry  any  relative  not  allied  to 
him  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  but  avoided  naming 
the  bride.* 

The  negotiation  of  Alonzo  at  the  court  of  France  was  pro- 
tracted during  many  weary  months,  and  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  superior  address  of  Ferdinand.  He  returned  to  Portugal, 
to  forget  his  vexations  in  the  arms  of  his  blooming  bride ;  but 
even  here  he  was  again  disappointed  by  the  crafty  intrigues  of 
his  rival.  The  pliant  pontiff  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  issue 
a  patent  bull,  overruling  his  previous  dispensation,  as  having 
been  obtained  without  naming  both  of  the  persons  to  be  united 
in  marriage,  and  as  having  proved  the  cause  of  wars  and  blood- 
Bhed.f  The  royal  pair  were  thus  obliged  to  meet  in  the  rela- 
tions of  uncle  and  niece,  instead  of  husband  and  wife.  Peace 
was  finally  negotiated  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  on  the 
condition  that  Donna  Juana  should  either  take  the  veil  and 
become  a  nun,  or  should  be  wedded  to  Don  Juan,  the  infant 
son  and  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  a  marriageable  age.  This  singular  condition,  which 
would  place  her  on  the  throne  from  which  she  had  been  ex 
eluded,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  legitimate  right. 

Alonzo  V.  was  furious,  and  rejected  the  treaty ;  but  Donna 
Juana  shrunk  from  being  any  longer  the  cause  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  and  determined  to  devote  herself  to  celibacy  and 
religion.  All  the  entreaties  of  the  king  were  of  no  avail ;  she 
took  the  irrevocable  vows,  and,  exchanging  her  royal  robes 
(or  the  humble  habit  of  a  Franciscan  nun,  entered  the  convent 
of  Santa  Clara,  with  all  the  customaiy  solemnities ;  not  having 
yet  completed  her  nineteenth  year,  and  having  been  four  years 
a  virgin  wife.    All  authors  concur  in  giving  her  a  most  amii* 

•  Ziuht,  AmuUm.  t  Zurita. 
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ble  and  exenip.ary  character;  and  Garibay  says  ^she  wai 
named,  for  her  virtues,  La  JSxedUniOy  and  left  a  noble  example 
to  the  world.  Her  retirement,"  he  adds,  ''occadoned  great 
affliction  to  King  Alonzo,  and  grief  to  many  others,  who  be- 
held so  exquisite  a  lady  reduced  to  such  great  humility."  * 

The  king,  in  a  transport  of  tender  melancholy,  took  a  sud- 
den resolution,  characteristic  of  that  age,  when  love  and  duT- 
alry  and  religion  were  strangely  intermingled.  Leaving  his 
capital  on  a  feigned  pretence,  he  repaired  to  a  distant  city,  and 
there,  laying  aside  hb  royal  state,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  attended  merely  by  a  chaplain  and  two  grooiD& 
He  had  determined  to  renounce  the  pomp,  and  glories,  and 
vanities  of  the  world ;  and,  after  humbling  himself  at  the  holj 
Kepulchre,  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He  sent  back 
one  of  his  attendants,  with  letters,  in  which  he  took  a  tender 
leave  of  Donna  Juana,  and  directed  his  son  to  assume  the 
crown.  His  letters  threw  the  court  into  great  affliction;  his 
son  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  several  of  the  ancient  cour- 
tiers set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  pilgrim  king.  They  overtook 
him  far  on  his  journey,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return  and 
resume  his  sceptre,  which  was  dutifully  resigned  to  him  by  his 
son.  Still  restless  and  melancholy,  Alonzo  afterwards  under- 
took a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  prth 
ceeded  to  Italy  with  a  fleet  and  army;  but  was  discouraged 
from  the  enterprise  by  the  coldness  of  Pope  Pius  11.  He 
then  returned  to  Portugal ;  and  his  love  melancholy  reviving 
in  the  vicinity  of  Donna. Juana,  he  determined,  out  of  a  kind 
of  romantic  sympathy,  to  imitate  her  example,  and  to  take  the 
habit  of  St  Francis.  His  sadness  and  depression,  however, 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overwhelm  his  forces,  and  he 

^  Garibty^  CompencL  IlisU,  lib.  xxzt.  cap.  IS. 
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died,  in  1481,  at  Gntra,  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  waa 
bom.* 

We  cannot  close  the  brief  record  of  this  romantic  story  wif  hr 
out  noticing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Donna  Juana.  She 
resided  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Anna,  with  the  seclusion  of 
a  nun,  but  the  state  of  a  princess.  The  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  her  worth  drew  suitors  to  the  cloisters ;  and  her  hand  was 
solicited  by  the  youthful  king  of  Navarre,  Don  Francisco 
Fhebus,  sumamed  the  Handsome.  His  courtship,  however, 
was  cut  short  by  his  sudden  death,  in  1483,  which  was  sui^ 
raised  to  have  been  caused  by  poison.f  For  six-and-twenty 
years  did  the  royal  nun  continue  shut  up  in  holy  seclusion 
from  the  world.  The  desire  of  youth  and  the  pride  of  beauty 
had  long  passed  away,  when  suddenly,  in  1505,  Ferdinand 
himself,  her  ancient  enemy,  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  appeared  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  His  own 
illustrious  queen,  the  renowned  Isabella,  was  dead,  and  had 
bequeathed  her  hereditary  crown  of  Castile  to  their  daughter, 
for  whose  husband,  Philip  I.,  he  had  a  jealous  aversion.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  crafty  and  ambitious  monarch  intended, 
after  marrying  Juana,  to  revive  her  claim  to  that  throne, 
from  which  his  own  hostility  had  excluded  her.  His  con- 
duct in  this  instance  is  another  circumstance  strongly  m  favor 
of  the  lawful  right  of  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The 
vanity  of  the  world,  however,  was  dead  in  the  tranquil  bo- 
som of  the  princess,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  throne  had  no 
longer  attraction  in  her  eyes.  She  rejected  the  suit  of  the 
most  politic  and  perfidious  of  monarchs ;  and,  continuing  faith- 
fbl  to  her  vows,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  coo* 

*  Farift  y  Sotua,  Bi$i.  PortugtJ^  p.  fli.  cap.  ziiL 
f  Abarca,  Reffu  de  Aragom,  lUy.  90,  cap.  % 
VOL.  n.  17  z 
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vent  of  Santa  Anna,  where  she  died  in  all  the  odor  of  holi 
ncss,  and  of  immaculate  and  thrice-proved  virginity,  which  had 
passed  unsoorched  even  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  matn< 
mony. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Irving's  narrative.  Ferdinand  having 
successfully  terminated  the  war  with  Portugal,  and  seated 
himself  and  Isabella  firmly  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  turned 
his  attention  to  his  contemplated  project — the  conquest  of 
Granada.  His  plan  of  operations  was  characteristic  of  his 
cautious  and  crafty  nature.  He  determined  to  proceed  step 
by  step,  taking  town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress, 
before  he  attempted  the  Moorish  capital.  "^  I  will  pick  out  the 
seeds  of  this  pomegranate  one  by  one,"  said  the  wary  monardi, 
in  allusion  to  Granada,  —  the  Spanish  name  both  for  the  king- 
dom and  the  fruit  The  intention  of  the  Catholic  sovereign 
did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  Be- 
ing, however,  possessed  of  great  treasures,  and  having  placed 
his  territories  in  a  warlike  posture,  and  drawn  auxiliary  troops 
from  his  allies,  the  princes  of  Barbary,  he  felt  confident  in  his 
means  of  resistance.  His  subjects  were  fierce  of  spirit,  and 
stout  of  heart  —  inured  to  the  exercises  of  war,  and  patient 
of  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness.  Above  all,  they 
were  dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily  armed  and  fiiUy 
appointed,  or  lightly  mounted  a  la  geneta^  with  merely  lance 
and  target  Adroit  in  all  kinds  of  stratagems,  impetuous  in 
attack,  quick  to  disperse,  prompt  to  rally  and  to  return  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  charge,  they  were  considered  the  best  of  troops 
for  daring  inroads,  sudden  scourings,  and  all  kinds  of  partisan 
warfare.  In  fact,  they  have  bequeathed  their  wild  and  pred- 
atory spirit  to  Spain ;  and  her  bandaleros,  her  contraband* 
btaSy  and  her  guerrillas,  her  marauders  of  the  mountain,  and 
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Bcamperers  of  the  plain,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  bel 
ligerent  era  of  the  Moors. 

The  truce  which  had  existed  between  the  Catholic  sov* 
ereign  and  the  king  of  Granada  contained  a  singular  clause, 
characteristic  of  the  wary  and  dangerous  situation  of  the 
two  neighboring  nations,  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  per- 
mitted either  party  to  make  sudden  inroads  and  assaults  upon 
towns  and  fortresses,  provided  they  were  done  furtively  and 
by  stratagem,  without  display  of  banner  or  sound  of  trum- 
pet,  or  regular  encampment,  and  that  they  did  not  last  above 
three  days.  This  gave  rise  to  frequent  enterprises  of  a  hardy 
and  adventurous  character,  in  which  castles  and  strongholds 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  carried  sword  in  hand.  Monu- 
ments of  these  border  scourings,  and  the  jealous  watchful- 
ness awakened  by  them,  may  still  be  seen  by  the  traveller  in 
every  part  of  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Andalusia.  The 
mountains  which  formed  the  barriers  of  the  Christian  and 
Moslem  territories  are  still  crested  with  ruined  watch-towers, 
where  the  helmed  and  turbaned  sentinels  kept  a  look-out  on 
the  Vega  of  Granada,  or  the  plains  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
Every  nigged  pass  has  its  dismantled  fortress,  and  every 
town  and  village,  and  even  hamlet,  the  mountain  or  valley, 
its  strong  tower  of  defence.  Even  on  the  beautiful  little 
stream  of  the  Guadayra,  which  now  winds  peacefully  among 
flowery  banks  and  groves  of  myrtles  and  oranges,  to  throw 
itself  into  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Moorish  mills,  which  have 
studded  its  borders  for  centuries,  have  each  its  battlemented 
tower,  where  the  miller  and  his  family  could  take  refuge  until 
the  foray  which  swept  the  plains,  and  made  hasty  sack  and 
plunder  in  its  career,  had  passed  away.  Such  was  the  situa* 
tion  of  Moor  and  Spaniard  in  those  days^  when  the  sword 
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and  spear  hung  ready  on  the  wall  of  every  cottage,  and  tfaa 
humblest  toils  of  husbandly  were  performed  with  the  weapon 
close  at  hand. 

The  outbreaking  of  the  war  of  Granada  is  in  keeping 
with  this  picture.  ,  The  fierce  old  king,  Muley  Aben  Hassan, 
had  determined  to  anticipate  his  adversary,  and  strike  the 
first  blow.  The  fortress  of  Zahara  was  the  object  of  his 
attack ;  and  the  description  of  it  may  serve  lor  that  of  man} 
of  those  old  warrior  towns  which  remain  from  the  time  of 
tlie  Moors,  built,  like  eagle-nests,  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Andalusia. 

**This  important  post  was  on  the  frontier,  between  Ronda  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
with  a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliff  so  high  that  it 
was  said  to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of  clouds  The 
streets,  and  many  of  the  houses,  were  mere  excavations,  wroogbt 
out  of  the  living  rock.  The  town  had  but  one  gate,  opening  to  tlw 
west,  and  defended  by  towers  and  bulwarks.  The  only  ascent  to 
this  cragged  fortress  was  by  roads  cut  in  the  rock,  and  so  mgged 
as  in  many  places  to  resemble  broken  stairs.  Such  was  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  mountain  fortress  of  Zahara,  which  seemed  to  set  all 
attack  at  defiance,  insomuch  that  it  had  become  so  proverbial  throogb- 
out  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  forbidding  and  inaccessible  virtue  wai 
called  a  Zaharefia.  But  the  strongest  fortress  and  sternest  virtui 
have  their  weak  points,  and  require  unremitting  vigilance  to  guard 
them :  let  warrior  and  dame  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  Zahara.* 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  made  a  midnight  attack  upon  this 
fiirtress  during  a  howling  wintry  storm,  which  had  driven 
the  very  sentinels  from  their  posts.  He  scaled  the  walls, 
^nd  gained  possession  of  both  town  and  castle  before  the 

rnson  were  roused  to  arms.    Such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
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made  resistance  were  cut  down,  the  rest  were  taken  prisonersi 
and  driven,  men,  women,  and  children,  like  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle, to  Granada. 

The  capture  of  Zahara  was  as  an  electric  shock  to  the  chiv« 
airy  of  Spain.  Among  those  roused  to  action  was  Don  Rod* 
rigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice  as  being  the  real  hero  of  the  war.  Florian 
has  assigned  this  honor,  in  his  historical  romance,  to  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  sumamed  the  Great  Captain,  who,  in  fact,  {^r< 
formed  but  an  inferior  part  in  these  campaigns.  It  was  in 
the  subsequent  war  of  Italy  that  he  acquired  his  high  renown. 
Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon  is  a  complete  exemplification  of  the 
Spanish  cavalier  of  the  olden  time.  Temperate,  chaste,  vigi« 
lant,  and  valorous;  kind  to  his  vassals,  frank  towards  his 
equals,  faithful  and  loving  to  his  friends,  terrible,  yet  mag« 
nanimous  to  his  enemies ;  contemporary  historians  extol  him 
as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  compare  him  to  the  immortal 
Cid.  His  ample  possessions  extended  over  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  fortresses. 
A  host  of  retainers,  ready  to  follow  him  to  danger  or  to 
death,  fed  in  his  castie  hall,  which  waved  with  banners  taken 
from  the  Moors.  His  armories  glittered  with  helms  and 
:,uirasses,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  ready  burnished  for  use, 
and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy  steeds  trained  to  a 
mountain  scamper.  This  ready  preparation  arose  not  merely 
from  his  residence  on  the  Moorish  border;  he  had  a  formi- 
dable  foe  near  at  hand,  in  Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina 
Bidonia,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  Spanish  nobles.  We 
shall  notice  one  or  two  particulars  of  his  earlier  life,  which 
our  author  has  omitted,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  his  chron- 
idCy  but  which  would  have  given  additional  interest  to  soma 
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»f  its  scenes.    An  hereditary  feud  sab«sted  betireen  these 
two  noblemen;  and  as  Ferdinand  and  IsabeRa  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  their  plan  of  reducing  the  independent  and 
dangerous  power  of  the  nobles  of  Spain,  the  whole  proyince 
of  Andalusia  was  convulsed  by  their   strife.     They   waged 
war  against  each  other   like    sovereign    princes,  regarding 
neither  the  authority  of  the  crown  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
country.     Every  fortress   and    castle    became  a  stronghold 
of  their  partisans,  and  a  kind  of  club  law  prevailed  over  the 
land,  like  the  faust  recht  once  exercised  by  the  robber  counts 
of  Germany.    The  sufferings  of  the  province  awakened  the 
solicitude  of  Isabella,  and  broi^ht   her   to  Sevflle,  where, 
seated  on  a  throne  in  a  g^reat  hall  of  the  Alcazar  or  Moorish 
palace,  she  held  an  open  audience  to  receive  petitions  and 
complaints.    The  nobles  of  the  province  hastened  to  do  her 
homage.     The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  alone  did  not  appear.    The 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  accused  him  of  having  been  trea- 
sonably in  the  interest  of  Portugal,  in  the  late  war  of  the 
succession ;  "of  exercising  tyrannical  sway  over  certain  royal 
domains ;  of  harassing  the    subjects  of  the   crown   with  his 
predatory  bands,  and   keeping  himself  aloof  in  warlike  de- 
fiance, in  his  fortified  city  of  Xeres.    The  continued  absence 
of  the  marquis  countenanced  these  charges,  and  they  were 
reiterated  by  the  relations  and  dependents  of  the  duke,  who 
thronged  and  controlled  the   ancient  city  of  Seville.     The 
indignation  of  the  queen   was  roused,  and  she   determined 
to  reduce  the  supposed  rebel  by  force  of  arms.     Tidings  of 
these  events  were  conveyed  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  roused 
him  to  vindicate  his  honor  with  frankness  and  decision.    He 
instantly  set  off  from  Xeres,  attended  by  a  sir^le  servant 
Spurring  across  the  country,  and  traversing  the  hostile  ri^ 
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he  entered  the  palace  by  a  private  portal,  and  penetrating  to 
the  apartment  of  the  queen,  presented  himself  suddenly  before 
her. 

**  Behold  me  here,  most  potent  sovereign!'*  exclaimed  -he,  **  to 
answer  any  charge  in  person.  I  come  not  to  accuse  others,  but  to 
vindicate  myself;  not  to  deal  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  It  is  said  that 
J  hold  Xeres  and  Alcala  fortlBed  and  garrisoned,  in  defiance  of  your 
aatLority :  send  and  take  possession  of  them,  for  they  are  yours.  Do 
you  require  my  partrinionial  hereditaments?  From  this  chamber 
I  will  direct  their  surrender ;  and  here  I  deliver  up  my  very  person 
into  your  power.  As  to  the  other  charges,  let  investigation  be  made  ; 
and  if  I  stand  not  clear  and  loyal,  impose  on  mo  whatever  pain  or 
penalty  you  may  think  proper  to  inflict."  • 

Isabella  saw  in  the  intrepid  frankness  of  the  marquis  strong 
proof  of  innocence,  and  declared,  that  had  she  thought  him 
guilty,  his  gallant  confidence  would  have  insured  her  clem- 
ency. She  took  possession  of  the  fortresses  surrendered, 
but  caused  the  duke  to  give  up  equally  his  military  posts, 
and  to  free  Seville  from  these  distracting  contests,  ordered 
either  chief  to  dwell  on  his  estate.  Such  was  the  feud  be- 
twixt  these  rival  nobles  at  the  time  when  the  old  Moorish 
king  captured  and  sacked  Zahara. 

The  news  of  this  event  stirred  up  the  warrior  spirit  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  to  retaliation.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  soon 
learnt  that  the  town  of  Alhama  was  assailable.  ''This  was 
a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  place,  which,  from  its  strong 
position  on  a  rocky  height,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Moor- 
ish  capital,  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  '  Key  of  Gra^ 
oada.'"  The  marquis  held  conference  with  the  most  im« 
portant  commanders  of  Andalusia,  excepting  the  Duke  of 

*  Pnlgar,  c  buc.,  &c 
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Medina  Sidonia,  his  deadly  foe,  and  concerted  a  secret  march 
through  the  mountain  passes  to  Alhama,  which  he  surprised 
and  carried.  We  forbear  to  follow  the  author  in  his  de- 
tail of  this  wild  and  perilous  enterprise,  the  success  of  which 
struck  deep  consternation  in  the  Moors  of  Granada.  The 
exclamation  of  **  Ay  de  mi,  Alhama !  —  Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! " 
was  in  every  mouth.  It  has  become  the  burden  of  a  nM>uni- 
ful  Spanish  ballad,  supposed  of  Moorish  origin,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Lord  Byron. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  his  gallant  companions,  now 
in  possession  of  Alhama,  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  in  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  ^ere  surrounded  by  a  pow- 
erful army,  led  by  the  fierce  King  of  Granada.  They  dis- 
patched messengers  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  describing  their 
perilous  situation,  and  imploring  aid.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  anguish  of  the  Marchioness  of  Cadiz  on  hearing  of  the 
danger  of  her  lord.  She  looked  round  in  her  deep  distress 
for  some  powerful  noble,  competent  to  raise  the  force  requiyte 
for  his  deliverance.  No  one  was  so  competent  as  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia.  To  many,  however,  he  would  have  seemed 
the  last  person  to  whom  to  apply ;  but  she  judged  of  him  by 
her  own  high  and  generous  mind,  and  did  not  hesitate.  The 
event  showed  how  well  noble  spirits  understand  each  other. 

"  lie  immediately  dispatche<l  a  courteous  letter  to  the  mart'hione«s, 
assuring  her  that,  in  consideration  of  the  request  of  so  honorable  tnd 
estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from  peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  as  hrt 
husband,  whose  loss  would  be  great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  aD 
Christendom,  he  would  forego  the  recollection  of  all  past  grierancei. 
and  hasten  to  his  relieC  The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  il- 
tsydes  of  his  towns  and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forth- 
with at  Seville,  with  all  the  force  they  could  spare  from  theif 
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ions.  He  called  on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalasia  to  make  a  cominoQ 
cause  in  the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers ;  and  he  offered  large 
pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him  with  horses,  armor,  and 
provisions.  Thus  all  who  could  be  incited  by  honor,  religion,  patriotism, 
or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  standard ;  and  he  took 
the  field  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifly  thousand  fooL** 

Ferdinand  was  in  church  at  Medina  del  Campo  when  he 
heard  of  the  achievement  and  the  peril  of  his  gallant  cavaliers, 
and  set  out  instantly  to  aid  in  person  in  their  rescue.  He 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  pause  for  him  on  the 
frontier ;  but  it  was  a  case  of  life  and  death :  the  duke  left  a 
message  to  that  effect  for  his  sovereign,  and  pressed  on  his  un- 
ceasing march.  He  arrived  just  in  time,  when  the  garrison, 
reduced  to  extremity  by  incessant  skirmishes  and  assaults,  and 
the  want  of  water,  and  resembling  skeletons  rather  than  living 
men,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Muley  Aben  Hassan,  who  commanded  the  siege  in  person,  tore 
his  beard  when  his  scouts  brought  him  word  of  their  arrival. 

**  They  had  seen  from  the  hcic^hts  the  long  columns  and  flaunting 
banners  of  the  Christian  army  approaching  through  the  mountains. 
To  linger  would  be  to  place  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Breaking  up  his  camp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he  gave  up  the  siege  of 
Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada;  and  the  last  clash  of  his 
cymbals  scarce  died  upon  the  ear  from  the  distant  hills,  before  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen  emerging  in  an- 
other direction  from  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  ...  It  was  a  noble 
and  gracious  sight  to  behold  the  meeting  of  those  two  ancient  foes,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When  the  mar- 
quis beheld  his  magnanimous  deliverer  approaching,  he  melted  into 
tears :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the  greater  poignancy  to  present 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  ;  they  clasped  each  other  in  theij 
arms ;  and,  fh>m  that  time  forward,  were  true  and  cordial  fnends." 

17  • 
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Having  duly  illustrated  these  instances  of  chivalrous  hardi- 
hood and  noble  magnanimity,  the  author  shifts  hb  scene  from 
the  Christian  camp  to  the  Moslem  hall,  and  gives  us  a  peep 
into  the  interior  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Moorish  monarchs.  The  old  King  of  Granada  was  per- 
plexed, not  merely  with  foreign  wars,  but  with  family  feuds, 
and  seems  to  have  evinced  a  kind  of  tiger  character  in  both. 
He  had  several  wives,  two  of  whom  were  considered  as  sul- 
tanas, or  queens.  One,  named  Ayxa,  was  of  Moorish  origin, 
and  sumamed  La  Horrc^  or  The  Chaste^  from  the  purity  of  her 
manners.  Fatima,  the  other,  had  been  originally  a  Christian 
captive,  and  was  called,  from  her  beauty,  Zorat/a,  or  77ie  Light 
of  Darmi.  The  former  had  given  birth  to  his  eldest  son,  Ab- 
dalla,  or  Boabdil,  commonly  called  M  Chico^  or  the  Younger ; 
and  the  latter  had  brought  him  two  sons.  Zoroya  abused  the 
influence  that  her  youth  and  beauty  gave  her  over  the  hoary 
monarch,  inducing  him  to  repudiate  the  virtuous  Ayxa,  and 
exciting  his  suspicions  against  Boabdil  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
determined  upon  his  death.  It  was  the  object  of  Zoroya,  by 
these  flagitious  means,  to  secure  the  succession  for  one  of  her 
own  children. 

♦*  The  Sultana  Ayxa  was  secretly  apprized  of  the  cruel  design  of  the 
old  monarch.  She  was  a  wopaan  of  talents  and  courage,  and,  by 
means  of  her  female  attendants,  concerted  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  ber 
son.  A  faithful  servant  was  instructed  to  wait  below  the  Alhambra, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darro,  with  a  flift 
Arabian  courser.  The  sultana,  when  the  castle  was  in  a  state  of  deep 
i«epose,  tied  together  the  shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female 
attendants,  and  lowered  the  youthful  prince  from  the  tower  of  Co- 
man  ;8.     He  made  his  way  in  safety  down  the  steep  rocky  hill  to  th« 

\\a  of  the  Darro,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  Arabian  courser 
thus  spirited  ofl"  to  the  city  of  Guadix.     Here  he  lay  for  umm 
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tune  concealed,  until,  gaining  adherents,  be  fortified  hiniaelf  in  the 
place,  and  set  his  tjrrant  father  at  defiance.  Such  was  the  commenco- 
ment  of  those  internal  feuds  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  Granada. 
The  Moors  became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by  the 
father  and  the  son,  and  several  bloody  encounters  lock  place  between 
them  ]  yet  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their  separate  force  against 
the  Christians,  as  a  coqnmon  enemy." 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  tlie  present  chron* 
icle  gives  an  entirely  different  character  to  Boabdil  from  that 
by  which  he  is  usually  described.  It  says  nothing  of  his  al- 
leged massacre  of  the  Abencerrages,  nor  of  the  romantic  story 
of  his  jealous  persecution  and  condemnation  of  his  queen,  and 
her  vindication  in  combat  by  Christian  knights.  The  massa- 
cre, in  fact,  if  it  really  did  take  place,  was  the  deed  of  his  tiger- 
hearted  father ;  the  story  of  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
contemporary  chronicle,  either  Spanish  or  Arabian,  and  is  con« 
sidered  by  Mr.  Irving  as  a  mere  fabrication.  Boabdil  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  rash,  at  other  times  irresolute,  but 
never  cruel. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  predatory  war  that  prevailed  about  the 
holders,  we  would  Fain  make  some  extracts  from  a  foray  of  the 
old  Moorish  king  into  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  who  had  foiled  him  before  Albania  ;  but  this  our  limits  for- 
bid. It  ends  triumphantly  for  Muley  Hassan  ;  and  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  in  consequence,  found  it  requisite  for  his  popularity  to 
strike  some  signal  blow  that  might  eclipse  the  brilliant  exploits 
9f  the  rival  king,  his  father.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
md  renowned  at  joust  and  tourney,  but  as  yet  unproved  in  the 
^eld  of  battle.  He  was  encouraged  to  make  a  daring  inroad 
into  the  Christian  territories  by  the  father  of  his  favorite  sul- 
tana. All  Atir,  alcayde  of  Loxa,  a  veteran  warrior,  ninety 
years  of  age,  whose  name  was  the  terror  of  the  borders! 
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•*  Boabilil  aaenibled  a  briOiaiit  mnaj  of  nine  Ihonand  Ibol 
•pven  hundred  bone,  cooiprinng  the  nott  iUnrtrioni  end  Teiienft  of  the 
Mtmrifih  chiTalnr.  flii  mother,  the  8ahene  Ajse  Le  Horn,  enned 
him  for  the  field,  and  fptve  him  her  benediction  ai  ihe  girded  hb  cime- 
tar  to  hit  ride.  Hit  favorite  wife,  Morayma,  wept  ai  ihe  thooght  of 
the  erib  that  might  befall  him.  *  Wbj  dost  thon  weep,  daughter  of 
All  Atar  ? '  said  the  high-minded  Ayxa ;  *  these  tean  become  not  the 
daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.  Believe  me,  there 
luriu  more  danger  for  a  monarch  within  the  itrong  walb  of  a  palace, 
than  within  the  frail  curtains  of  a  tent  It  b  hj  perib  in  the  field 
that  thv  husband  must  purchase  sccnritv  on  hb  throne.'  But  Moravma 
still  hung  upon  hb  neck,  with  tean  and  sad  forebodings;  and  when  he 
dcparte<l  from  the  Alhambra,  she  betook  her^lf  to  her  mirador,  which 
looks  out  over  the  Vega,  whence  she  watched  the  armj  as  it  passed  in 
ffhininpr  onlor  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Loxa ;  and  every  burst  of 
warlike  melody  that  came  swelling  on  the  breeze  was  answered  by  a 
push  of  sorrow.  .  .  . 

**  At  I>oxa,  the  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali  Atar,  with  the 
cIuMcn  bursvmen  of  liis  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  l»')nier  towns.  Thf  po«>ple  of  I^xa  shouted  with  exultation  when 
tliey  Ixrheld  Ali  Atar  armed  at  all  points,  and  onec  more  mounted  on 
his  IJarbary  5tee<l,  which  had  often  borne  him  over  the  borders.  The 
veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon  hb  head,  had 
all  the  fire  and  animation  of  a  youth  at  the  pro!*pect  of  a  foray,  and 
earecre<l  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an  Arab  of  the  dee- 
ert.  'File  populace  watched  the  army  as  it  paraded  over  the  bridge, 
and  wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  and  still  their  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as  if  it  bore  with  it  an  assurance 
of  vit.ton*." 

m 

Tne  enemy  has  scarcely  had  a  day's  ravage  in  the  Christian 

'*nd,  when  the  alarm-fires  give  notice  that  tlie  Moor  is  over  the 

T.    Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  this  picture  of  the 

rising  of  a  frontier  in  those  times  of  Moorisb  inroad 
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Wc  pass  on  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  the  harJy  Count  da 
Cabra  came  up  with  the  foe,  having  pressed  fearlessly  forward 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  household  troops  and  retainers. 

**  Tbo  Moorish  king  descried  the  Spanish  forces  at  a  distance,  ai« 
though  a  slight  fog  prevented  his  seeing  them  distinctly  and  ascertain- 
ing  their  numbers.  His  old  father-in-law,  Ali  Atar,  was  by  his  side, 
who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
standards  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  frontiers.  When  the  king  be- 
held the  ancient  and  long-disused  banner  of  Cabra  emerging  from  the 
mist,  he  turned  to  Ali  Atar,  and  demanded  whose  ensign  it  was.  The 
old  borderer  was  for  once  at  a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  dis- 
played in  battle  in  his  time.  *  Sire,'  replied  he,  afler  a  pause,  '1  have 
been  considering  that  standard,  but  do  not  know  it.  It  appears  to  be 
a  dog,  which  is  a  device  borne  by  the  towns  of  Baeza  and  Ubeda. 
If  it  be  so,  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  you ;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  single  commander  or  community  would  venture  to 
attack  you.    I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  retire.' 

**  The  Count  of  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  the  Moors, 
found  himself  on  a  much  lower  station  than  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
ordered,  in  all  haste,  that  his  standard  should  be  taken  back,  so  as  to 
gain  the  vantage-ground.  The  Moors,  mistaking  this  for  a  retreat, 
rushed  impetuously  towards  the  Christians.  The  latter,  having  gained 
the  height  proposed,  charged  down  upon  them  at  the  same  moment, 
wkh  the  battle-cry  of  *  Santiago ! '  and,  dealing  the  first  blows,  laid 
many  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  dust 

**  The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  began  to  give  way,  —  the  Christians  following  hard 
upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavored  to  rally  them.  *  Hold  I 
hold  !  for  shame ! '  cried  he ;  *  let  us  not  fly,  at  least  until  we  know  our 
enemy ! '  The  Moorish  chivalry  was  stung  by  this  reproof,  and  turned 
to  make  front,  with  the  valor  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  fightin;^ 
under  their  monarch's  eye.  At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Forres,  al- 
tayde  of  Luque,  arrived  with  BSty  horse  and  one  hundred  foot,  sound* 
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ing  an  Italian  trompet  from  among  a  copse  of  oak-trees,  ubicb  eoa* 
ccaled  his  force.  The  quick  ear  of  old  Ali  Atar  canght  the  note. 
*  That  is  an  Italian  trumpet/  said  he  to  the  king ;  *  the  whole  world 
seems  in  arms  s^ainst  your  majesty ! '  The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  4e 
Porres  was  answered  by  that  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two  armies. 
Don  Lorenzo,  sallying  from  among  the  oaks,  now  chai^ged  upon  tbs 
enemy.  The  latter  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of  this  new 
foe.  The  confusion,  the  rariety  of  alarms,  the  attacks  from  c^podts 
quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive  them  as  to 
the  number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  re- 
treated fighting ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remonstrances  of 
the  king  prevented  their  retreat  from  becoming  a  headlong  flight.** 

The  skimiishing  retreat  lasted  for  about  three  leagues; 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Mingonzalez  the  rout  became  com- 
plete.    The  result  is  related  by  a  fugitive  from  the  field  :  — 

**  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of  Loxa,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through  the  mountains.  They 
looked,  to  behold  the  king  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his 
shining  host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked, 
to  behold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar, 
borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the 
border. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  April,  they  descried  a  single 
horseman,  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he  was 
a  warrior ;  and,  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness  of  his  armor 
and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of 
rank. 

**  He  reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  courser  covered 
"^ith  foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  staggering  with  fadgii^ 

1  gashed  with  wounds.     Having  brought  his  master  in  safety,  hi 
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tank  down  and  died,  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at 
the  gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  melan- 
choly, by  his  expiring  steed.  They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi 
Caleb,  nephew  of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  albaycen  of  Granada. 
When  the  people  of  Loxa  beheld  this  noble  cavalier  thus  alone, 
haggard  and  dejected,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  fearful  forebod- 
ings. 

•«  <  Cavalier,'  said  they,  '  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army  ? 
He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christians. 

*  There  they  lie!'  exclaimed  he*;  Uhe  heavens  have  fallen  upon 
them!  all  are  lost— all  dead!' 

**  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the 
people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women;  for  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Loxa  were  with  the  army.  An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in 
many  a  border  battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway. 

*  Where  b  Ali  Atar  ?  '  demanded  he  eagerly.  '  If  he  still  live,  the 
army  cannot  be  lost.' 

**  *I  saw  his  turban  clefl  by  the  Christian  sword,*  replied  Cidl 
Caleb.    *His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xenil.' 

**  When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast  and 
threw  dust  upon  his  head;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of  Ali 
Atar.- 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  conducted  a  captive  to  Yaena, 
a  frontier  town  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  ruined  towers 
of  the  old  time-worn  castle  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller 
in  which  he  was  held  in  honorable  durance  by  the  hardy 
Count  de  Cabra.  Ferdinand  at  length  liberated  him,  on 
stipulation  of  an  ample  tribute  and  vassalage,  with  military 
service  to  the  Castilian  crown.  It  was  his  policy  to  divide 
the  Moors,  by  fomenting  a  civil  war  between  the  two  rival 
kings ;  and  his  foresight  was  justified  by  the  result  The  fac- 
tions of  the  father  and  the  son  broke  forth  again  with  re- 
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doubled  fiiry,  and  Moor  was  aimed  against  Moor,  instead  of 
uniting  against  the  common  foe. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  became  infirm  through  vexation  ai 
well  as  age,  and  blindness  was  added  to  his  other  calanii* 
ties.  He  had,  however,  a  brother,  named  Abdalla,  but  gener- 
ally  called  El  Zagal,  or  the  Valiant,  younger,  of  course,  than 
himself,  yet  well  stricken  in  years,  who  was  alike  disdn- 
guished  for  cool  judgment  and  fiery  courage,  and  for  most 
of  the  other  qualities  which  form  an  able  general.  This 
chief,  whose  martial  deeds  run  through  the  present  history, 
became  the  ruler  of  his  brother's  realm,  and  was  soon  after 
raised  by  acclamation  to  the  throne,  even  before  the  ancient 
king's  decease,  which  shortly  followed,  and  not  without  sus- 
picion of  foul  play.  The  civil  war,  which  had  commenced 
between  father  and  son,  was  kept  up  between  uncle  and 
nephew.  The  latter,  though  vacillating  and  irresolute,  was 
capable  of  being  suddenly  aroused  to  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures.  The  voice  of  the  multitude,  changeful  as  the 
winds,  fluctuated  between  El  Chico  and  El  Zagal,  according 
as  either  was  successful ;  and  in  depicting  the  frequent,  and 
almost  ludicrous,  vicissitudes  of  their  power  and  popularity, 
the  author  has  indulged  a  quiet  vein  of  satire  on  the  capri* 
cious  mutability  of  public  favor. 

The  varied  and  striking  scenes  of  daring  foray  and  moon- 
tain  maraud, ,  of  military  pomp  and  courtly  magnificence^ 
which  occur  throughout  the  work,  make  selection  difficult 
The  following  extract  shows  the  splendor  of  a  Spanish  canip^ 
and  the  varied  chivalry  assembled  from  different  Christiao 
powers : 

**  Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  Catholic  so^ 
oreigns  opened  another  year's  campaign  of  this  eventful  war.    It  vfl 
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Oke  commanciiig  another  act  of  a  stately  and  beroic  drama,  where 
Ihe  curtain  rises  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  melody,  and  the 
whole  stage  glitters  with  the  array  of  warriors  and  the  pomp  of  arms. 
The  ancient  city  of  Cordova  was  the  place  appointed  by  the  sov- 
ereigns for  the  assemblage  of  the  troops ;  and,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1486,  the  fair  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the 
shrill  Uast  of  trumpet  and  the  impatient  neighing  of  the  war-horse. 
In  this  splendid  era  of  Spanish  chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  among 
the  nobles,  who  most  should  distinguish  himself  by  the  splendor  of 
his  appearance  and  the  number  and  equipments  of  his  feudal  fol- 
lowers. .  .  .  Sometimes  they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cordova 
at  night,  in  cavalcade,  with  great  numbers  of  lighted  torches,  the 
rays  of  which,  falling  upon  polished  armor,  and  nodding  plumes,  and 
nlken  scarfe,  and  trappings  of  golden  embroidery,  filled  all  behold- 
ers with  admiration.  But  it  was  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain  alone 
which  thronged  the  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had 
^>read  throughout  Christendom;  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  cm** 
•ade,  and  Catholic  knights  from  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  thom- 
•elves  in  so  holy  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers 
firom  France,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Gaston  da 
Ldon,  seneschal  of  Toulouse.  With  him  came  a  gallant  train,  well 
armed  and  mounted,  and  decorated  with  rich  surcoats  and  penaches 
of  feathers.  These  cavaliers,  it  is  said,  eclipsed  all  others  in  the 
light  festivities  of  the  court.  They  were  devoted  to  the  fair ;  but 
not  after  the  solemn  and  passionate  manner  of  the  Spanish  lovers ; 
they  were  gay,  gallant,  and  joyous  in  their  amours,  and  captivated 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  attacks.  They  were  at  first  hehl  in  light 
estimation  by  the  grave  and  stately  Spanish  knights,  until  they  made 
themselves  to  be  respected  by  their  wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 
'*  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  appeared 
in  Cordova  on  this  occanon,  was  an  English  knight,  of  royal  con- 
nection. This  was  the  Lord  Scales,  Earl  of  Rivers,  related  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  YII.  He  had  distinguished  him« 
telfy  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  where 
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Hem  7  Pudor,  then  Earl  of  Richmoiid,  overcame  Ridiard  II L  TkJl 
decisive  battle  having  left  the  coantry  at  peace,  the  Earl  of  Riven^ 
retaining  a  passion  for  warlike  scenes,  repaired  to  the  Castilian  ooort, 
to  keep  his  arms  in  exercise  in  a  campaign  against  tlie  Moors.  E» 
Drought  with  him  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the  lon^ 
bow  and  the  cloth-j^ard  arrow;  also  two  hundred  veooien,  armed 
tap-a-pie^  who  fought  with  pike  and  battle-axe,  —  men  robust  cf 
frame,  and  of  prodigious  strength.  The  worthy  Padre  Fraj  Ab- 
tonio  Agapida  describes  this  stranger  knight  and  his  followers  witk 
his  accustomed  accuracy  and  minuteness.  'This  cavalier,'  be  o^ 
serves,  '  was  from  the  island  of  England,  and  brought  with  hna  a 
train  of  his  vassals ;  men  who  had  been  hardened  in  certain  mi 
wars  which  had  raged  in  their  country.  They  were  a  comely  net 
of  men,  but  too  fair  and  fresh  for  warriors, —  not  having  the  sunburnt, 
martial  hue  of  our  old  Castilian  soldiery.  They  wore  huge  feedms, 
also,  and  deep  carousers;  and  could  not  accommodate  thenuehrt 
to  the  sober  diet  of  our  troops,  but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  aAcr 
the  manner  of  their  own  country.  They  were  of\en  noisy  and 
unruly,  also,  in  their  wassail;  and  their  quarter  of  the  camp  w« 
prone  to  be  a  scene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden  brawl.  They  vert 
M-ithal  of  great  pride ;  yet  it  was  not  like  our  inflammable  Spani!^ 
pride ;  they  stood  not  much  upon  the  pundonor  and  high  punctifioi 
and  rarely  drew  the  stiletto  in  their  disputes;  but  their  pride  v« 
silent  and  contumelious.  Though  from  a  remote  and  somewhst 
barbarous  island,  they  yet  believed  themselves  the  most  perfect  met 
upon  earth ;  and  magnified  tbeir  chieftain,  the  I*onl  Scales,  be^-osd 
the  greatest  of  our  grandees.  With  all  this,  it  must  be 'said  of  tbi'Si 
that  they  were  marvellous  good  men  in  the  field,  dextt-rous  archm 
and  powerful  with  the  battle-axe.  In  their  great  pri<le  and  self-will, 
they  always  sought  to  press  in  the  advance,  and  take  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, trying  to  outvie  our  Spanish  chivalry.  They  did  not  rush  forvwd 
fiercely,  or  make  a  brilliant  onset,  like  the  Moorish  and  SpaatA 
troops,  but  they  went  into  the  fight  deliberately,  and  persisted  cb^ 
pately  and  were  slow  to  find  out  when  they  were  beaten.     WitM 
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Uwj  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked,  by  oar  soldiery,  n  .10  con- 
■dered  them  stanch  companions  in  the  field,  yet  coveted  but  little 
fellowship  with  them  in  the  camp.  Their  commander,  the  Lord 
Scales,  was  an  accomplished  cavalier,  of  gracious  and  noble  pres- 
ence, and  fair  speech.  It  was  a  marvel  to  see  so  much  courtesy  in 
a  knight  brought  up  so  far  from  our  Castilian  court.  He  was  much 
lionored  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  found  great  favor  with  the  fair 
dames  about  the  court ;  who,  indeed,  are  rather  prone  to  be  pleased 
with  foreign  cavaliers.  He  went  always  in  costly-  state,  attended 
by  pages  and  esquires,  and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavaliers 
of  his  country,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  to 
fearn  the  gentle  exercise  of  arms.  In  all  pageants  and  festivals, 
the  eyes  of  the  populace  were  attracted  by  the  singular  bearing  and 
rich  array  of  the  English  earl  and  his  train,  who  prided  themselves 
in  always  appearing  in  the  garb  and  manner  of  their  country ;  and 
were,  indeed,  something  very  magnificent,  delectable,  and  strange 
to  behold.'" 

Ferdinand  led  this  gallant  army  to  besiege  Loxa,  a  power- 
ful city  on  the  Moorish  frontier,  before  which  he  had  formerly 
been  foiled.  The  assault  was  made  in  open  day,  by  a  de- 
tachment which  had  been  thrown  in  the  advance,  and  which 
was  bravely  and  fiercely  met  and  repelled  by  the  Moors. 

**  At  this  critical  juncture.  King  Ferdinand  emerged  from  the 
monntains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advanced  to  an 
eminence  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of  action.  By  his 
side  was  the  noble  English  cavalier,  the  Earl  of  Rivers.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfare.  He 
looked  with  eager  interest  at  the  chance-medley  fight  before  him,  -~ 
the  wild  career  of  cavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumultuous  rush  of 
infantry,  and  Christian  helm  and  Moorish  turban  intermingling  in 
deadly  struggle.  His  high  blood  mounted  at  the  sight ;  and  his  very 
fonl  was  stirred  within  him  by  the  confused  war-cries,  the  clangor 
af  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebuses,  that  camt 
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echoing  np  the  moantaiiis.  Sedng  the  king  was  mn^mg  a 
forcement  to  the  field,  be  entreated  pennbaon  to  mingle  in  the  aflBn^i 
and  fight  acconling  to  the  fashion  of  hb  coontrj.  His  request  beiii| 
granted,  he  alighted  from  his  steed.  He  was  merely  armed  en 
bianco;  that  is  to  say,  with  morion,  backpiece,  and  breastpUte; 
his  sword  was  girded  by  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  pow- 
erfal  hattle-axe.  He  was  fiJlowed  by  a  body  of  his  yeomen,  armed 
in  like  manner,  and  by  a  band  of  archers,  with  bows  made  of  the 
tough  English  yew-tree.  The  eaii  turned  to  his  troops,  and  ad> 
drc:s9ed  them  briefly  and  bluntly,  according  to  the  manner  of  bii 
country.  '  Remember,  my  merry  men  all,'  said  he,  *  the  eyes  d 
strangers  are  upon  you ;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  fighting  for  tKe 
glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  merry  old  England ! '  A  loud  shoot 
was  the  reply.  The  earl  waved  his  battle-axe  over  his  head.  *  St 
George  for  England ! '  cried  he ;  and,  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  tbii 
old  English  war-cry,  he  and  his  followers  'rushed  down  to  the  battle, 
with  manly  and  courageous  hearts. 

"  The  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fury  of  these  assaults,  and 
gradually  fell  back  upon  the  bridge ;  the  Christians  followed  up  tbdr 
advantage,  and  drove  them  over  it  tumultuously.  The  Moors  re- 
treated into  the  suburbs,  and  Lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  entered  with 
them  pell-mell,  fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  King  Fer- 
diiiaiid  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  with  his  royal  guard,  and  the 
infidels  weic  all  driven  within  the  city  walls.  Thus  were  the  suborbi 
gained  by  the  hardiliood  of  the  English  lord,  without  such  an  event 
having  been  premeditated." 

Various  striking  events  marked  the  progress  of  the  war,— 
ingenious  and  desperate  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  £1  Zagsl, 
and  persevering  success  in  the  well-judged  policy  of  Ferdinand 
A  spell  of  ill  fortune  seemed  to  surround  the  old  Moorish  king 
ever  since  the  suspicious  death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor, 
Mulcy  Aben  Hassan,  which  was  surmised  to  have  been  effected 
brough  his  cof  nivance  ;  and  his  popularity  sunk  with  his  ve^ 
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Mtile  subjects.  The  Spaniards  at  length  laid  siege  to  the 
powerful  city  of  Baza,  the  key  to  all  the  remaining  possessions 
of  £1  Zagal.  The  peril  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada 
resounded  now  throughout  the  East  The  Grand  Turk,  Bajazet 
II.,  and  his  deadly  foe  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  of  Baby- 
lon, as  he  is  termed  by  the  old  chroniclers,  suspended  their 
bloody  feuds  to  check  thb  ruinous  war.  A  singular  embassy 
from  the  latter  of  these  potentates  now  entered  the  Spanish 
camp. 

V 

**  While  the  holy  Christian  army  was  beleaguering  the  infidel  city 
of  Baza,  there  rode  into  the  camp  one  day  two  reycrcnd  friars  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  One  was  of  portly  person  and  aathori- 
tative  air.  He  bestrode  a  goodly  steed,  well  conditioned  and  well 
caparisoned;  while  his  companion  rode  behind  him  upon  a  humble 
hack,  poorly  accoutred,  and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  but  maintained  a  meek  and  lowly  air.  The  arrival 
of  two  Inars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of  much  note ;  for  in  these 
holy  wars  the  church  militant  continually  mingled  in  the  afiray,  and 
helmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  together;  bat  it  was  soon  dis- 
eovered  that  these  worthy  saints  errant  were  from  a  far  country,  and 
on  a  mission  of  great  import.  They  were,  in  truth,  jiktt  arrived  from 
the  Holy  Land,  being  two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the 
sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He  of  the  tall  and 
portly  form  and  conunanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan, 
prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  the  Holy  City.  He  had  a  full  and 
florid  countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling, 
and  copious,  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to 
be  listened  to  with  deference.  His  companion  was  small  and  spare 
IT  fbrm,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft,  and  silken,  and  almost  whis])ering, 
in  speech.  *  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly  way,'  says  Agapida  ;  *  ever- 
more bowing  the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  calling.  Yet  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effective  brothers  of  the  convent; 
and,  when  he  raised  his  small  bUck  eye  from  the  earth,  there  was 
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a  keeo  fiance  out  of  tLe  ooraer,  wUcb  ihowtd  fluty  thoogh  huwt 
le«f  as  a  dore,  he  vaf  nereftlieSaa  aa  wwe  aa  a  aerpenL*  TVot 
boir  Baea  kad  oooKy  oa  a  ■lomeatoaf  embaaFT.  from  the  Graad  Soldaa 
of  E^pt,  who,  as  head  of  the  whole  MaBlem  sect,  consdered  bin- 
Kit*  bound  to  presenre  the  kiDgdom  of  Graoada  fWan  the  graip  of 
uubelieTen.  He  di^MOcfaed,  therefore,  these  two  holjr  friars,  witk 
Itrtters  to  the  Ca^tillan  aorereigns,  imwting  that  thej  shoold  desat  from 
this  war,  and  reinstate  the  Moors  of  Granada  in  the  territory  of  winck 
the}'  had  been  dispooseased ;  otherwise,  he  threatened  to  pot  to  desik 
all  the  Christians  beneath  bis  swar,  to  demolish  their  ooorentt  lai 
temples,  and  to  destrojr  the  holy  aepolchre.* 

It  may  not  be  unioterestiiig  to  remark  that  Quistopher 
Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his  tedious  solicitation  to  the  Sptn- 
ish  court,  was  present  at  this  siege ;  and  it  is  surmised  that  in 
couversadons  with  these  diplomatic  monks,  he  was  first  inspired 
with  that  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  which, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  continued  to  animate  his 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  beguile  him  into  magnifi- 
cent schemes  and  speculations.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Sd- 
dau,  meantime,  could  produce  no  change  in  the  resolution  of 
Ferdinand.  Baza  yielded  afler  more  than  six  months'  arduoui 
siege,  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  most  of  the  £m^ 
tresses  of  the  Alpuxarra  Moimtains ;  and  at  length  the  fieiy 
El  Zagal,  tamed  by  misfortunes  and  abandoned  by  his  subjectSt 
surrendered  his  crown  to  the  Christian  sovereigns  for  a  stipo- 
latcd  revenue  or  productive  domain. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  remained  the  sole  and  unrivalled  soverdgn 
of  Granada,  the  vassal  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  whose  assist- 
ance had  supported  him  in  his  wars  against  his  uncle.  But  he 
ras  now  to  prove  the  hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the  politic 

irdinand.     Pretences  were  easily  found  where  a  quarrel  wm 

sady  predetermined,  and  he  was  presently  required  t(i  sot* 
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render  the  city  and  crown  of  Granada.  A  ravage  of  the  Vega 
enforced  the  demand,  and  the  Spanish  armies  Itud  siege  to 
the  metropolis.  Ferdinand  had  fulfilled  his  menace ;  he  had 
{ttcked  out  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate.  Every  town  and 
fortress  had  successively  fallen  into  his  hand,  and  the  city  of 
Granada  stood  alone.  He  led  his  desolating  armies  over  this 
paradise  of  a  country,  and  left  scarcely  a  living  animal  or  a 
green  blade  on  the  face  of  the  land,  —  and  Granada,  the  queen 
of  gardens,  remained  a  desert  The  history  closes  with  the 
]ast  scene  of  this  eventful  contest,  —  the  surrender  of  the  Moor- 
ish capital:  — 

"  Uaviqg  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not 
behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  Ilis  devoted 
band  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sighs 
barst  from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  triumphant 
music  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious  army.  Having 
rejoined  hia  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a  heavy  heart  for  his 
allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of  Porchena.  At  two  leagues 'dis- 
tance, the  cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras,  as- 
cended an  eminence  commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily  to  take  a  farewell 
gaxe  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from 
their  sight  forever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes. 
Tlie  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up  each 
tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battle- 
Bcnts  of  the  Alhambra ;  while  the  Vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom 
of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenil. 
The  Moorish  cavaliers  gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief  upon  that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures. 
While  they  yet  lodced,  a  light  cloud  of  smdce  burst  forth  fiom  the 
eitadel ;  and,  presently,  a  peal  of  artillery,  fiuntly  heard,  told  that  the 
dty  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 
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lost  forever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  nusfortnnes  and 
overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itseUl  *  Allah  achbarl 
God  is  great !  **  said  he ;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  hii 
lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  mother,  the  intrepid  Sul- 
tana AyxA  la  Horra,  was  indignant  at  his  weakness.  *  You  do  well/ 
said  she,  *  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you  failed  to  defend  like 
a  man ! '  The  vizier,  Aben  Comixa,  endeavored  to  console  his  rojal 
master.  '  Consider,  sire,'  said  he,  '  that  the  most  signal  misfortunei 
often  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  prosperous  achievements, 
provided  they  sustain  them  with  magnanimity.'  The  unhappy  moo- 
arch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled.  His  tears  continued  to  flow. 
*  Allah  achbar ! '  exclaimed  he,  *  when  did  misfortunes  ever  equl 
mine ! '  From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from  Patlnl, 
took  the  name  of  Feg  Allah  Achbar ;  but  the  point  of  view  command- 
ing the  last  prospect  of  Granada  is  known  among  Spaniards  by  ths 
name  of  el  xdtinio  suspiro  del  Moroj  or  '  the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor.'  * 

Here  ends  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  C!onquest  of  Granada,"  for 
here  the  author  lets  fall  the  curtain.  We  shall,  however,  ex- 
tend  our  view  a  little  further.  The  rejoicings  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  were  echoed  at  Rome,  and  throughout  ChristendonL 
The  venerable  chronicler,  Pedro  Abarca,  assiures  us  that  King 
Henry  VII.  of  England  celebrated  the  conquest  by  a  grand 
procession  to  St  Paul's,  where  the  Chancellor  pronoimced  an 
eloquent  eulogy  on  King  Ferdinand,  declaring  hiin  not  onlj 
a  glorious  captain  and  conqueror,  but  also  entitled  to  a  seat 
among  the  Apostles.* 

The  pious  and  politic  monarch  governed  his  new  kingdom 
with  more  righteousness  than  mercy.  The  Moors  were  at  first 
a  little  restive  under  the  yoke ;  there  were  several  tumults  is 
the  city,  and  a  quantity  of  arms  were  discovered  in  a  secret 
cave.    Many  of  the  offenders  were  tried,  condemned,  and  pot 

*  Abarca,  Anahi  die  Aragom^  p.  30. 
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to  death,  some  being  quartered,  others  tut  in  pieces ;  and  the 
whole  mass  of  infidel  inhabitants  was  well  sifled,  and  purged 
of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  delinquents.  This  system  of 
wholesome  purgation  was  zealously  continued  by  Fray  Fran- 
cisco (afterwards  Cardinal)  Ximenes,  who,  seconded  by  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  clothed  in 
the  terrific  power  of  the  Inquisition,  undertook  the  conversion 
of  the  Moors.  We  forbear  to  detail  the  various  modes  — 
sometimes  by  blandishment,  sometimes  by  rigor,  sometimes  ex- 
horting, sometimes  entreating,  sometimes  hanging,  sometimes 
burning  —  by  which  the  hard  hearts  of  the  infidels  were  sub- 
dued, and  above  fifty  thousand  coaxed,  teased,  and  terrified 
uito  baptism. 

One  act  of  Ximenes  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  regret 
The  Moors  had  cultivated  the  sciences  while  they  lay  buried 
ui  Europe,  and  were  renowned  for  the  value  of  their  literature. 
Ximenes,  in  his  bigoted  zeal  to  destroy  the  Koran,  extended 
his  devastation  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  their  works, 
and  burnt  five  thousand  manuscripts  on  various  subjects,  some 
of  them  very  splendid  copies,  and  others  of  great  intrinsic 
worth,  sparing  a  very  few,  which  treated  chiefly  of  medicine. 
Here  we  shall  pause,  and  not  pursue  the  subject  to  the  further 
oppression  and  persecution,  and  final  expulsion,  of  these  un- 
happy people ;  the  latter  of  which  events  is  one  of  the  most 
impolitic  and  atrocious  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  this  chivalrous  and 
romantic  struggle,  yet  the  monuments  of  it  sdll  remain,  and 
the  principal  &cts  still  linger  in  the  popular  traditions  and 
li^endary  ballads  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  like- 
nesses of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  multiplied,  in  every  mode, 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  in  the  churches,  and  convents,  and 
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palaces  of  Granada.  jTheir  ashes  rest  in  sepulchral  magnifi 
cence  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  where  their  effigies 
in  alabaster  lie  side  by  side  before  a  splendid  altar,  deommted 
in  relief  with  the  story  of  their  triumph.  The  annlTersary  of 
the  surrender  of  the  capital  is  still  kept  up  hyjetesy  and  cere- 
monies, and  public  rejoicings.  The  standard  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  is  again  unfurled  and  waved  to  the  sound  of 
tnimpets.  The  populace  are  admitted  to  rove  all  day  about 
the  halls  and  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  dance  on  iti 
terraces;  the  ancient  alarm-bell  resounds  at  mom,  at  noon, 
and  at  nightfall ;  great  emulation  prevails  among  the  damseb 
to  ring  a  peal, —  it  is  a  sign  they  will  be  married  in  the  coarse 
of  the  opening  year.  But  this  commemoration  is  not  confbed 
to  Granada  alone.  Every  town  and  village  of  the  mountains 
on  the  Vega  has  the  anniversary  of  its  deliverance  from  Moor- 
ish thraldom ;  when  ancient  armor,  and  Spanish  and  Moorish 
dresses,  and  unwieldly  arquebuses,  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, are  brought  forth  from  their  repositories  —  grotesque 
processions  are  made  —  and  sham  battles,  celebrated  by  peas- 
ants, arrayed  as  Christians  and  Moors,  in  which  the  latter 
.ire  sure  to  be  signally  defeated,  and  sometimes,  in  the  ardor 
and  illusion  of  the  moment,  soundly  rib-roasted. 

In  traversing  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom, the  traveller  may  trace  with  wonderful  distinctness  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war.  The  muleteer,  as 
he  lolls  on  his  pack-saddle,  smoking  his  cigar  or  chanting  his 
popular  romance,  pauses  to  point  out  some  wild,  rocky  pasii 
famous  for  the  bloody  strife  of  infidel  and  Christian,  or  some 
^loorish  fortress  butting  above  the  road,  or  some  solitary 
watch-tower  on  the  heights,  connected  with  the  old  story  of  the 
Conquest     Gibralfaro,  the  warlike  hold  of  Hamet  el  Z^ 
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(brmidable  even  in  its  ruins,  still  frowns  down  from  its  rocky 
height  upon  the  streets  of  Malaga.  Loxa,  Alhaiua,  Zahara, 
Konda,  Guadix,  Baza,  have  all  their  Moorish  ruins,  rendered 
classic  by  song  and  story.  The  *'  Last  sigh  of  the  Moor  "  still 
lingers  about  the  height  of  Padul ;  the  traveller  pauses  on  the 
arid  and  thirsty  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding  a  view  over 
the  varied  bosom  of  the  Vega,  to  the  distant  towers  of  Gra- 
nada. A  humble  cabin  is  erected  by  the  wayside,  where  he 
may  obtain  water  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  the  very  rock  is 
pointed  out  whence  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  took  his  last  look, 
and  breathed  the  last  farewell,  to  his  beloved  Alhambra. 

Every  part  of  Granada  itself  retains  some  memorial  of  the 
taste  and  elegance,  the  valor  and  voluptuousness,  of  the  Moors, 
or  some  memento  of  the  strife  that  sealed  their  downfall.  The 
fountiiins  which  gush  on  every  side  are  fed  by  the  aqueducts 
once  formed  by  Moslem  hands  ;  the  Vega  is  still  embroidered 
by  the  gardens  they  planted,  where  tlie  remains  of  their  ingen- 
ious irrigation  spread  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  a  northern 
climate  under  the  cloudless  azure  of  a  southern  sky.  But  the 
pavilions  that  adorned  these  gardens  — and  where,  if  romances 
speak  true,  the  Moslem  heroes  solaced  themselves  with  the 
loves  of  their  Zaras,  their  Zaidas,  and  their  Zelindas  —  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  orange,  the  citron,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
the  pomegranate,  the  aloe,  and  the  myrtle,  shroud  and  over- 
whelm with  Oriental  vegetation  the  crumbling  ruins  of  towers 
and  battlements.  The  Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of  chival- 
ric  pomp  and  splendid  tourney,  is  degraded  to  a  market-place  ; 
the  Gate  of  Klvira,  from  whence  so  many  a  shining  array  of 
warriors  passed  forth  to  forage  the  land  of  the  Christians,  still 
exists,  but  neglected  and  dismantled,  and  tottering  to  its  falL 
The  Alhambra  rises  from  amidst  its  groves,  the  tomb  of  its 
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former  glory.  The  fountuos  still  play  in  its  marble  halls,  and 
the  nightingale  sings  among  the  roses  of  its  gardens ;  but  tlia 
halls  are  waste  and  solitary ;  the  owl  hoots  from  its  battlements, 
the  hawk  builds  in  its  warrior  towers,  and  bats  flit  about  its 
royal  chambers.  Still  the  foimtain  is  pointed  out  where  the 
gallant  Abencerrages  were  put  to  death ;  the  mirodor,  where 
Morayma  sat  and  wept  the  departure  of  Boabdil,  and  watched 
for  his  return  ;  and  the  broken  gateway,  from  whence  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  issued  forth  to  surrender  his  fortress  and 
hb  kingdom ;  and  which,  at  his  request,  was  closed  up,  never  to 
be  entered  by  mortal  footstep.  At  the  time  when  the  French 
abandoned  this  fortress,  after  its  temporary  occupation  a  few 
years  since,  the  tower  of  the  gateway  was  blown  up ;  the  walls 
were  rent  and  shattered  by  the  explosion,  and  the  folding-doors 
hurled  into  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  Los  Mardros.  The 
portal,  however,  was  closed  up  with  stones,  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  tradition  connected  with  it,  and  thus  the 
last  request  of  poor  Boabdil  continued  unwittingly  to  be  per- 
formed. In  fact^  the  story  of  the  gateway,  though  recorded  in 
ancient  chronicle,  has  faded  from  general  recollection,  and  b 
only  known  to  two  or  three  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  who  inherit  i^  with  other  local  traditionSi  from  their  an* 
Mitora 


LBTTEB  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  KNICKER 

BOCKER," 

ON  COMMENCING  HIS  MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Sib  :  I  have  observed  that  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  is 
subject  to  a  kind  of  plethora  of  the  mind,  doubtless  occasioned 
by  the  vast  accumulation  of  wisdom  and  experience  upon  the 
brain.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  become  narrative  and  admonitory, 
that  is  to  say,  fond  of  telling  long  stories,  and  of  doling  out  ad- 
vice, to  the  small  profit  and  great  annoyance  of  his  friends. 
As  I  have  a  great  horror  of  becoming  the  oracle,  or,  more 
technically  speaking,  the  **  bore,"  of  the  domestic  circle,  and 
would  much  rather  bestow  my  wisdom  and  tediousncss  upon 
the  world  at  large,  I  have  always  sought  to  ease  off  this  sur- 
chaige  of  the  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  have 
inflicted  divers  gossiping  volumes  upon  the  patience  of  the 
public  I  am  tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes ;  they  do  not 
afibrd  exactly  the  relief  I  require ;  there  is  too  much  prepara- 
tion, arrangement,  and  parade,  in  this  set  form  of  coming  be- 
fore the  public.  I  am  growing  too  indolent  and  unambitious 
for  anything  that  requires  labor  or  display.  I  have  thought, 
therefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a  snug  corner  in  some  period- 
ical work,  where  I  mi^t,  as  it  were,  loll  at  my  ease  in  my  el- 
bow-chair, and  chat  sociably  with  the  public,  as  with  an  old 
"riend,  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my  brain. 
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In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  various  exod^ 
lent  periodicals  with  which  .our  country  abounds,  my  eye  was 
struck  by  the  title  of  your  work,  —  ^  The  Knickerbocker." 
My  heart  leaped  at  the  sight 

DiEDRiCH  Knickerbocker,  sir,  was  one  of  ray  earliest  and 
most  valued  friends,  and  the  recollection  of  him  is  associated 
with  some  of  the  pleasantest  scenes  of  my  youthful  days.  To 
explain  this,  and  to  show  how  I  came  into  possession  of  sundry 
of  his  posthumous  works,  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  giveo 
to  the  world,  permit  me  to  relate  a  few  particulars  of  our  early 
intercourse.  I  give  them  with  the  more  confidence,  as  I  know 
the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed  worthy,  whose  name  and 
effigy  are  stamped  upon  yoiu:  title-page,  and  as  they  will  be 
fuuud  important  to  the  better  understanding  and  relishing  di- 
vers  communications  I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  man,  —  for 
such  I  may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse  of  some 
thirty  years  has  shrouded  his  name  with  venerable  antiquity, 
and  the  popular  voice  has  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  clas. 
sic  historians  of  yore,  —  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  the  wizard 
region  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  had  come  there  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  among  the  Dutch  neighborhoods  for  materials 
for  his  immortal  history.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  ransacking 
the  archives  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historical  inanskms 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly  edifice,  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty,  and  stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed  by 
trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Great  Tappan  Zee, 
so  famous  among  early  Dutch  navigators.  A  bright  pure 
spring  welled  up  at  the  foot  of  tlie  green  bank ;  a  wild  brook 
came  babbling  down  a  neighboring  ravine,  and  threw  itself  inte 
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a  Utile  woody  cove,  in  front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  indeed  as 
quiet  and  sheltered  a  nook  as  the  heart  of  man  could  require 
in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
world ;  and  as  such,  it  had  been  chosen  in  old  times  by  Wol- 
fert  Acker,  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  the  renowned  Peter 
Stuyvesant 

This  worthy  but  ill -starred  man  had  led  a  weary  and  worried 
life  throughout  the  stormy  reign  of  the  chivalric  Peter,  being 
one  of  those  unlucky  wights  with  whom  the  world  is  ever  at 
variance,  and  who  are  kept  in  a  continual  fume  and  fret  by  the 
wickedness  of  mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
province  by  the  English,  he  retired  hither  in  high  dudgeon ; 
with  the  bitter  determination  to  bury  himself  from  the  world, 
and  live  here  in  peace  and  quietness  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  In  token  of  this  fixed  resolution,  he  inscribed  over  his 
door  the  favorite  Dutch  motto,  ^  Lust  in  Rust,"  (pleasure  in 
repose.)  The  mansion  was  thence  called  "  Wolferf  s  Rust,"  — 
Wol fort's  Rest;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name  was  vitiated 
into  Wolfert*s  Roost,  probably  from  its  quaint  cock-loft  look,  or 
finom  its  having  a  weathercock  perched  on  every  gable.  This 
name  it  continued  to  bear  long  after  the  unlucky  Wolfert  was 
driven  forth  once  more  upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue 
of  a  termagant  wife ;  for  it  passed  into  a  proverb  through  the 
neighborhood,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that 
the  cock  of  the  roost  was  the  most 'hen-pecked  bird  in  the 
country. 

This  primitive  and  historical  mansion  has  since  passed 
through  many  changes  and  trials,  which  it  may  be  my  lot  here- 
after to  notice.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, it  was  in  possession  of  the  gallant  fiimily  of  the  Van 
Tassdsy  who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  his  writingSi 
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What  appears  to  have  given  it  peculiar  value  in  his  ejes, 
the  rich  treasury  of  historical  tacts  here  secretly  hoarded  up^ 
like  buried  gold ;  for  it  is  said  that  Wolfert  Acker,  when  be 
retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried  off  with  him  many  of 
the  records  and  journals  of  the  province,  pertaining  to  the 
Dutch  dynasty ;  swearing  that  they  should  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  had 
baffled  the  research  of  former  historians ;  but  these  did  I  find 
the  indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering.  He  was 
already  a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but  an  idle  stripling ; 
yet  he  did  not  despise  my  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  load 
and  traditional  lore  which  he  was  so  fond  of  exploring.  I  sit 
with  him  in  his  little  chamber  at  the  Roost,  and  watched  the 
antiquarian  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  he  ded- 
phered  those  venerable  Dutch  documents,  worse  than  Hercula- 
ncan  manuscripts.  I  sat  with  him  by  the  spring,  at  the  foot  of 
the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales  about  the  wo^ 
thies  of  the  olden  time,  —  the  paladhis  of  New  Amsterdam.  I 
accompanied  him  in  his  legendary  researches  about  Tarrytown 
and  Sing-Sing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell-bound  recesses 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences 
with  the  good  old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  from  whom 
he  derived  many  of  those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  down  io 
books  or  records,  and  which  give  such  superior  value  and  au« 
thenticity  to  his  history  over  all  others  that  have  been  written 
concerning  the  New  Netherlands. 

13 ut  let  rac  check  my  proneness  to  dilato  upon  this  favorits 
theme ;  I  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  inti* 
nmcy  thus-  formed  continued  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  ia 
QOUipan^f  with  the  worthy  Diedrich,  I  visitod  many  of  the 
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places  celebrated  by  his  pen.  The  currents  of  our  lives  at 
length  diverged.  He  remained  at  home  to  complete  his  mighty 
work,  while  a  vagrant  fancy  led  me  to  wander  about  the  world. 
Many,  many  years  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  the  parent  soil. 
In  the  interim,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New  Netherlands 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  his  name  had  risen  to 
renown.  His  native  city,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  de- 
lighted, had  decreed  all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory. I  found  his  effigy  imprinted  upon  new-year  cakes,  and 
devoured  with  eager  relish  by  holiday  urchins ;  a  great  oyster- 
house  bore  the  name  of  "  Knickerbocker  Hall " ;  and  I  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  pleasure  of  being  run  over  by  a  Knicker- 
bocker omnibus  I 

Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  had  achieved 
tuch  greatness,  I  now  recalled  our  early  intimacy  with  tenfold 
pleasure,  and  sought  to  revisit  the  scenes  we  had  trodden  to- 
gether. The  most  important  of  these  was  the  mansion  of  the 
Van  Tasseb,  the  Roost  of  the  unfortunate  Wolfert  Time, 
which  changes  all  things,  is  but  slow  in  its  operations  upon  a 
Dutchman's  dwelling.  I  found  the  venerable  and  quiet  little 
edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich. 
There  stood  his  elbow-chair  in  the  comer  of  the  roopi  he  had 
occupied;  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  writing-desk  at  which  he 
hod  pored  over  the  chronicles  of  the  Manhattoes ;  there  was 
the  old  wooden  chest,  with  the  archives  left  by  Wolfert  Acker, 
many  of  which,  however,  had  been  fired  off  as  wadding  from 
the  long  duck-gun  of  the  Van  Tassels.  The  scene  around  the 
mansion  was  still  the  same ;  the  green  bank :  the  spring  beside 
which  I  had  listened  to  tlie  legendary  narratives  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  the  wild  brook  babbling  down  to  the  woody  cove,  and 
the  overshadowing  locust-trees,  half  shutting  out  the  prospert 
of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 
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As  I  looked  round  upon  the  scene,  my  heart  yearned  at 
the  recollection  of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wistfully  eyed 
the  mansion  which  he  had  inhabited,  and  which  was  fiist 
mouldering  to  decay.  The  thought  struck  me  to  arrest  the 
desolating  hand  of  Time;  to  rescue  the  historic  pile  from 
utter  ruin,  and  to  make  it  the  closing  scene  of  my  wander- 
ings, —  a  quiet  home,  where  I  might  enjoy  ^  lust  in  rust "  for 
the  remainder  of  my  days.  It  is  true,  the  late  of  the  unlucky 
Wolfert  passed  across  my  mind ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  I  had  no  ter- 
magant wife  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roost  with  me. 

I  have  become  possessor  of  the  Boost !  I  have  repaired 
and  renovated  it  with  religious  care,  in  the  genuine  Dutch 
style,  and  have  adofued  and  illustrated  it  with  sundry  relics 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  New  Nethelands.  A  venerable 
weatliercock,  of  portly  Dutch  dimensions,  which  once  battled 
with  the  wind  on  the  top  of  the  Stadt-House  of  New  Amster- 
dam, in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  it  crest  mi 
the  gable  end  of  my  edifice ;  a  gilded  horse,  in  full  gallop, 
once  the  weathercock  of  the  great  Vander  Heyden  Palace 
of  Albany,  now  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  and  veers  ¥rith  every 
breeze,  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my  portal;  my  sanctum 
sanctorum  is  the  chamber  once  honored  by  the  illustrious 
Diedrich,  and  it  is  from  his  elbow-chair,  and  his  identical 
old  Dutch  writing-desk,  that  I  pen  this  rambling  epistle. 

Here  then  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  recol- 
lections' of  earlier  days,  and  the  mementos  of  the  historian 
of  the  Manhattoes,  with  that  glorious  river  before  me,  which 
flows  with  such  majesty  through  his  works,  and  which  hai 
ever  been  to  me  a  river  of  delight 

I  thank  God  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  I    I 
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think  it  an  invaluable  advantage  to  be  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  grand  and  noble  object  in 
Nature,  —  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friend* 
ship  with  it,  -^  we  in  a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It 
remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections,  a  rallying  point, 
to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  ^  The  things 
which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,"  says  an  old  writer, 
^grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  themselves  to  if  So 
it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early 
days;  they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  and  I  fancy  I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and 
pleasant  in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound  to  my  early 
companionship  with  this  glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of 
my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attri- 
butes, and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frank,  bold, 
honest  character ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth.  Here 
was  no  specioas  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand- 
bar or  perfidious  rock;  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad, 
and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its 
waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  m^estic,  epic  flow; 
ever  straight  forward.  Once  indeed,  it  turns  aside  for  a 
moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing  mountains ;  but 
it  struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes 
its  straightforward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem 
of  a  good  man's  course  through  life ;  ever  simple,  open,  and 
direct;  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  de- 
viate into  error,  it  is  but  momentary ;  he  soon  recovers  his 
onward  and  honorable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end 
of  bis  pilgrimage. 

Excuse  this  rhapsody  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed 
by  a  revival  of  early  feelings.    The  Hudson  is,  in  a  maimer 
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my  first  and  last  love ;  and  after  all  my  wanderings,  and  seem 
ing  infidelities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  pr^rence  over 
all  the  other  rivers  in  the  worid.  I  seem  to  catch  new  fife, 
as  I  bathe  in  its  ample  bfllows,  and  inhale  the  pnre  breezes 
of  its  hills.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  yonth  is  past  that 
once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  longer 
picture  an  Arcadia  in  eveiy  green  valley,  nor  a  fairy  land 
among  the  distant  mountains,  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every 
villa  gleaming  among  the  trees;  but,  thoi^  the  illusaons 
of  youth  have  faded  from  the  landscape,  the  recollectioiis 
of  departed  years  and  departed  pleasures  shed  over  it  the 
mellow  charm  of  evening  sunshine. 

Permit  me  then,  Mr.  Editor,  through  the  medium  of  year 
work,  to  hold  occasional  discourse  from  my  retreat  with  the 
busy  world  I  have  abandoned.  I  have  much  to  say  about 
what  1  have  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  thought,  through  the  course 
of  a  varied  and  rambling  life,  and  some  lucubrations  that 
have  long  been  encumbering  my  portfolio;  together  with 
divers  reminiscences  of  the  venerable  historian  of  the  Nev 
Netherlands,  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  and  are  desirous  of  any- 
thing that  may  cast  a  light  back  upon  our  eariy  history.  Let 
your  readers  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that,  though  retired 
from  the  world,  I  am  not  disgusted  with  it;  and  that  iCin 
my  communings  with  it,  I  do  not  prove  very  wise,  I  trust  1 
shall  at  least  prove  very  good-natured. 
Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

Tours,  etCiy 
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BT  GEOFFREY  CRAYON,  GENT. 

Hating  pitched  my  tent,  probably  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  am  tempted  to 
give  some  few  particulars  concerning  that  spellbound  region ; 
especially  as  it  has  risen  to  historic  importance  under  the  pen 
of  my  revered  friend  and  master,  the  sage  historian  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  Besides,  I  find  the  very  existence  of  the  place 
has  been  held  in  question  by  many,  who,  judging  from  its  odd 
name,  and  from  the  odd  stories  current  among  the  vulgar  con- 
cerning it,  have  rashly  deemed  the  whole  to  be  a  fanciful 
creation,  like  the  Lubber  Land  of  mariners.  I  must  confess 
there  is  some  apparent  cause  for  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
coloring  given  by  the  worthy  Diedrich  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  Hollow,  who,  in  this  instance,  has  departed  a  little  from 
his  usually  sober  if  not  severe  style ;  beguiled,  very  probably, 
by  his  predilection  for  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  by  a  certain 
lurking  taint  of  romance,  whenever  anything  connected  with 
the  Dutch  was  to  be  described.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  up 
for  this  amiable  error,  on  the  part  of  my  venerable  and  ven- 
erated friend^  by  presenting  the  reader  with  a  more  precise  and 
statistical  account  of  the  Hollow ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  1 
shall  not  bs  prone  to  lapse,  in  the  end,  into  the  very  error  I  am 
•peaking  od,  so  potent  is  the  witchery  of  the  theme. 

I  believe  it  was  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  name,  and  the 
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idea  of  something  mystic  and  dreamy  connected  with  it,  that 
first  led  me,  in  my  boyish  ramblings,  into  Sleepy  Hollow.    The 
character  of  the  valley  seemed  to  answer  to  the  name :  the 
slumber  of  past  ages  apparently  reigned  over  it ;  it  had  not 
awakened  to  the  stir  of  improvement,  which  had  put  all  the 
rest  of  tlie  world  in  a  bustle.    Here  reigned  good  old  long- 
forgotten  fashions :  the  men  were  in  homespun  garbs,  evidently 
the  product  of  their  own  farms,  and  the  manufacture  of  their 
own  wives ;  the  women  were  in  primitive  short  gowns  and  pet- 
ticoats, with  the  venerable  sim-bonnets  of  Holland  origin 
The  lower  part  of  the  valley  was  cut  up  into  small  farms :  each 
consisting  of  a  little  meadow  and  cornfield ;  an  orchard  of 
sprawling,  gnarled  apple-trees ;  and  a  garden,  where  the  rose, 
the  marigold,  and  the  hollyhock  were  permitted  to  skirt  the 
domains   of   the   capacious   cabbage,  the  aspiring  pea,  and 
the  portly  pumpkin.     Each  had  its   prolific  little   mansion, 
teeming   m\h  children :    with   an  old  hat  nailed  against   the 
wall  for  the   house-keeping  wren;   a  motherly  hen,  under  a 
coop  on  the  grass-plot,  clucking  to  keep  around  her  a  brood 
of  vagrant  chickens ;  a  cool  stone  well,  with  the  moss-covered 
bucket  suspended   to  the   long  balancing-pole,  according   to 
the  antediluvian  idea  of  hydraulics;   and  its  spinning-wheel 
humming  within  doors,  the  patriarchal  music  of  home  manu- 
facture. 

The  Hollow  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  families  which 
bad  existed  there  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  by  fre- 
quent intermarriage,  had  become  so  interwoven  as  to  make  f 
kind  of  natural  commonwealth.  As  the  families  had  grown 
larger,  the  farms  had  grown  smaller,  every  new  generation 
requiring  a  new  subdivision,  and  few  tliinking  of  swarming 
from  the  native  hive.    In  this  way  that  happy  golden  mean 
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had  l)een  produced,  so  much  extolled  by  the  poets,  in  which 
there  was  no  gold  and  very  little  silver.  One  thing  which 
doubtless  contributed  to  keep  up  this  amiable  mean,  was  a  gen« 
eral  repugnance  to  sordid  labor.  The  sage  inhabitants  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  had  read  in  their  Bible,  which  was  the  only 
book  tliey  studied,  that  labor  was  originally  inflicted  upon 
man  as  a  punishment  of  sin  ;  they  regarded  it,  therefore,  with 
pious  abhorrence,  and  never  humiliated  themselves  to  it  but 
in  cases  of  extremity.  There  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  league 
and  covenant  against  it,  throughout  the  Hollow,  as  again^st 
a  common  enemy.  Was  any  one  compelled  by  dire  necessity 
to  repair  his  house,  mend  his  fences,  build  a  bam,  or  get  in  a 
harvest,  he  considered  it  a  great  evil,  that  entitled  him  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  lie  accordingly  proclaimed 
a  ^  bee,**  or  rustic  gathering ;  whereupon  all  his  neighbors  hur- 
ried to  his  aid,  like  faithful  allies ;  attacked  the  task  with  the 
desperate  energy  of  lazy  men,  eager  to  overcome  a  job ;  and 
when  it  was  accomplished,  fell  to  eating  and  drinking,  fiddling 
and  dancing,  for  very  joy  that  so  great  an  amount  of  labor 
had  been  vanquished,  with  so  little  sweating  of  the  brow. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  worthy  community 
was  without  its  periods  of  arduous  activity.  Let  but  a  flock 
of  wild  pigeons  fly  across  the  valley,  and  all  Sleepy  Hollow 
was  wide  awake  in  an  instant  The  pigeon  season  had  ar- 
rived !  Every  gun  and  net  was  forthwith  in  requisition.  The 
flail  was  thrown  down  on  the  barn-floor ;  the  spade  rusted  in 
the  garden;  the  plough  stood  idle  in  the  furrow;  every  one 
was  to  the  hill-side  and  stubble-fleld  at  daybreak,  to  shoot  or 
entrap  the  pigeons,  in  their  periodical  migrations. 

So,  likewise,  let  but  the  word  be  given  tliat  the  shad  were 
Micending  the  Hudson,  and  the  worthies  of  the  Hollow  were 
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to  be  seen  launched  in  boats  upon  the  river ;  setting  gnat 
stakes,  and  stretching  their  nets,  like  gigantic  spider-webs,  half 
across  the  stream,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  navigators.  Such 
are  the  wise  provisions  of  Nature,  by  which  she  equalizes  rural 
afiairs.  .  A  laggard  at  the  plough  is  of^en  extremely  industrious 
with  the  fowling-piece  and  fishing-net;  and  whenever  a  man 
is  an  indifferent  farmer,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  first-rate  sportsman. 
For  catching  shad  and  wild  pigeons,  there  were  none  through- 
out the  country  to  compare  with  the  lads  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

As  I  have  observed,  it  was  the  dreamy  nature  of  the  name 
that  first  beguiled  me,  in  the  holiday  rovings  of  boyhood,  into 
this  sequestered  region.  I  shunned,  however,  the  popidous 
parts  of  the  Hollow,  and  sought  its  retired  haunts,  far  in  the 
foldings  of  the  hills,  where  the  Pocantico  "winds  its  wizard 
stream,"  sometimes  silently  and  darkly,  through  solemn  wood- 
lands ;  sometimes  sparkling  between  grassy  borders,  in  fresh 
green  meadows ;  sometimes  stealing  along  the  feet  of  ragged 
heights,  under  the  balancing  sprays  of  beech  and  chestnut 
trees.  A  thousand  crystal  springs,  with  which  this  neighbor- 
hood abounds,  sent  down  from  tlie  hill-sides  their  whimpering 
rills,  as  if  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pocantico.  In  this  stream  I 
first  essayed  my  unskilful  hand  at  angling.  I  loved  to  loiter 
along  it,  with  rod  in  hand,  watching  my  float  as  it  whirled 
amid  the  eddies,  or  drifted  into  dark  holes,  under  twisted 
roots  and  sunken  logs,  where  the  largest  fish  are  apt  to  lurk. 
I  delighted  to  follow  it  into  the  brown  recesses  of  the  woods; 
to  throw  by  my  fishing-gear  and  sit  upon  rocks  beneath 
towering  oaks  and  clambering  grape-vines ;  bathe  my  feet  in 
the  cool  current,  and  listen  to  the  summer  breeze  playing 
among  the  tree-tops.  My  boyish  fancy  clothed  all  Nature 
around  me  vf\\X\  \^^^  Oaax\o&  ^jwl  ^^o^jled  it  with  tlie  fairy 
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beings  I  had  read  of  in  poetry  and  fable.  Here  it  was  I 
gave  full  scope  to  my  incipient  habit  of  day-dreaming, ,  and 
to  a  certain  propensity  to  wea^e  up  and  tint  sober  realities 
with  my  own  whims  and  imaginings,  which  has  sometimes 
made  life  a  little  too  much  like  an  Arabian  tale  to  me,  and  this 
*^  working-day  world  "  rather  like  a  region  of  romance. 

The  great  gathering  place  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  those  days, 
was  the  church.  It  stood  outside  of  the  Hollow,  near  the 
great  highway,  on  a  green  bank,  shaded  by  trees,  with  the 
Pocantico  sweeping  round  it  and  emptying  itself  into  a  sjpSL* 
dous  mill-pond.  At  that  time  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church  was 
the  only  place  of  worship  for  a  wide  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  venerable  edifice,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  —  the 
latter  having  been  brought  from  Holland,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Province,  before  the  arts  in  the  New  Netherlands  could 
aspire  to  such  a  fabrication.  On  a  stone  above  the  porch 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  founders,  Frederick  Filipsen, 
—  a  mighty  man  of  the  olden  time,  who  got  the  better  of  the 
native  savages,  subdued  a  great  tract  of  country  by  dint  of 
trinkets,  tobacco,  and  ciqua  vita^  and  established  his  seat  of 
power  at  Yonkers,  —  and  his  wife,  Katrina  Van  Courtlandt, 
of  the  no  less  heroic  line  of  the  Van  Courtlandts  of  Croton, 
who  in  like  manner  subdued  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
Highlands. 

The  capacious  pulpit,  with  its  wide-spreading  sounding-board, 
were  likewise  early  importations  from  Holland;  as  also  the 
communion-table,  of  massive  form  and  curious  fabric  The 
same  might  be  said  of  a  weathercock,  perched  on  top  of 
the  belfry,  and  which  was  considered  orthodox  in  all  windy 
matters,  until  a  small  pragmatical  rival  was  set  up  on  the  other 
end  of  Jie  church,  abo^e  the  chanceL    This  latter  bore,  and 
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stni  bears,  the  initials  of  Frederick  Filipseiit  and  assumed 
great  airs  in  consequence.  The  usual  contradictioD  ensued 
that  always  exists  among  church  weathercocks,  which  cac 
never  be  brought  to  agree  as  to  the  point  fix>m  which  the 
wind  blows,  having  doubtless  acquired,  fix>m  their  position, 
.the  Christian  propensity  to  schism  and  controversy. 

Behind  the  church,  and  sloping  up  a  gentle  acclivity,  was  its 
capacious  burying-ground,  in  which  slept  the  earliest  Withers  of 
this  rural  neighborhood.  Here  were  tombstones  of  the  rudest 
sculpture ;  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  Dutch,  the  names  and 
virtues  of  many  of  the  first  settlers,  with  their  portraitures 
curiously  carved  in  similitude  of  cherubs.  Long  rows  of  gravis 
stones,  side  by  side,  of  similar  names  but  various  dates,  showed 
that  generation  after  generation  of  the  same  families  had  fol« 
lowed  each  other,  and  been  garnered  together  in  this  last 
gathering  place  of  kindred. 

Let  me  speak  of  this  quiet  graveyard  with  all  due  reverence, 
for  I  owe  it  amends  for  the  heedlessness  of  my  boyish  days.  I 
blush  to  acknowledge  the  thoughtless  frolic  with  which,  in 
conipany  with  other  whipsters,  I  have  sported  within  its  sa- 
cred bounds,  during  the  intervals  of  worship,  —  chasing  butter- 
flies, plucking  wild  flowers,  or  vying  with  each  other  who 
could  leap  over  the  tallest  tombstones,  —  until  checked  by  the 
stern  voice  of  the  sexton. 

The  congregation  was,  in  those  days,  of  a  really  rural 
character.  City  fashions  were  as  yet  unknown,  or  unregarded, 
by  the  country  people  of  the  neighborhood.  Steamboats 
had  not  as  yet  confounded  town  with  country.  A  weekly 
market-boat  from  Tarrytown,  the  Farmers^  Daughter^  nari- 
gated  by  tlie  worthy  Gabriel  Requa,  was  the  only  comnuini- 
cation  be\weeTi  tt!l\  VSev^'sa  ^{f«x\&  ^Twd  the  metropolis.    A  rustie 
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Mle  in  those  days  considered  a  visit  to  the  city  in  much 
the  same  light  as  one  of  our  modern  fashionable  ladies  re- 
gards a  visit  to  Europe,  —  an  event  that  may  possibly  take 
place  once  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  but  to  be  hoped  for 
rather  than  expected.  Hence  the  array  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  chiefly  after  the  primitive  fashions  existing  in  Sleepy 
Hollow;  or  if,  by  chance,  there  was  a  departure  from  the 
Dutch  sun-bonnet,  or  the  apparition  of  a  bright  gown  of 
flowered  calico,  it  caused  quite  a  sensation  throughout  the 
church.  As  the  dominie  generally  preached  by  the  hour, 
a  bucket  of  water  was  providently  placed  on  a  bench  near 
the  door,  in  summer,  with  a  tin  cup  beside  it,  for  the  solace 
of  those  who  might  be  athirst,  either  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather  or  the  drought  of  the  sermon. 

Around  the  pulpit,  and  behind  the  commimion-table,  sat 
the  elders  of  the  church,  reverend,  gray-headed,  leathern- 
visaged  men,  whom  I  regarded  with  awe,  as  so  many  apostles. 
They  were  stem  in  their  sanctity,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
my  giggling  companions  and  myself^  and  shook  a  rebuking 
finger  at  any  boyish  device  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  com- 
pulsory devotion.  Vain,  however,  were  all  their  efforts  at 
vigilance.  Scarcely  had  the  preacher  held  forth  for  half 
an  hour,  in  one  of  his  interminable  sermons,  than  it  seemed 
as  if  the  drowsy  influence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  breathed  into 
the  place:  one  by  one  the  congregation  sank  into  slumber; 
the  sanctifled  elders  leaned  back  in  their  pews,  spreading 
their  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces,  as  if  to  keep  off*  the  flies ; 
while  the  locusts  in  the  neighboring  trees  would  spin  out 
their  sultry  summer  notes,  vying  with  the  sleep-provoking 
tones  of  the  dominie. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  idea  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
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it,  an  old  negro  thrust  his  head,  all  dabbled  with  flour,  out 
of  a  hole  above  the  water-wheel,  and  grinned,  and  tolled 
his  eyes,  and  looked  like  the  very  hobgoblin  of  the  place. 
The  illustrious  Diedrich  fixed  upon  him,  at  once,  as  the  veiy 
one  to  give  him  that  invaluable  kind  of  infbrraatici,  never 
to  be  acquired  from  books.  He  beckoned  him  from  his  nest, 
sat  with  him  by  the  hour  on  a  broken  mill-stone,  by  the  side 
of  the  water-fall,  heedless  of  the  noise  of  the  water  and  the 
clatter  of  the  mill ;  and  I  verily  believe  it  was  to  his  con- 
ference with  this  African  sage,  and  the  precious  revelatbns 
of  the  good  dame  of  the  spinning-wheel,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  surprising  though  true  history  of  "  Ichabod 
Crane  and  the  Headless  Horseman,"  which  has  since  as- 
tounded and  edified  the  world. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  the  good  old  times  of  my  youth- 
fill  days ;  let  me  speak  of  the  Hollow  as  I  found  it,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  when  it  was  kindly  given  me  once 
more  to  remit  the  haunts  of  my  boyhood.  It  was  a  genial 
day  a$  I  approached  that  fated  region.  The  warm  sunshine 
was  tempered  by  a  slight  haze,  so  as  to  give  a  dreamy  effect 
to  the  landscape.  Not  a  breath  of  air  shook  the  foliage.  The 
broad  Tappan  Sea  was  without  a  ripple,  and  tlie  sloops,  with 
drooping  sails,  slept  on  its  glassy  bosom.  Columns  of  smoke, 
from  burning  brushwood,  rose  lazily  from  the  folds  of  the 
hills,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  slowly  expanded 
in  mid-air.  The  distant  lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the  noontide 
crowing  of  a  cock,  coming  faintly  to  the  ear,  seemed  to  illus- 
trate, rather  than  disturb,  the  drowsy  quiet  of  the  scene. 

I  entered  tlie  Hollow  with  a  beating  heart  Contrary  to 
my  apprehensions,  I  found  it  but  little  changed.  The  march 
of  inteWect,  'vYAdi  Ivad  made  such  rapid  strides  along  even 
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«lTer  and  highway,  had  not  yet,  apparently,  turned  down  into 
diis  favored  valley.  Perhaps  the  wizard  spell  of  ancient 
days  still  reigned  over  the  place,  binding  up  the  faculties 
of  the  inhabitants  in  happy  contentment  with  things  as  they 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  yore.  There  were  the 
same  little  farms  and  farm-houses,  with  their  old  hats  for  the 
house-keeping  wren ;  their  stone  wells,  moss-covered  buckets, 
and  long  balancing-poles.  There  were  the  same  little  rills, 
whimpering  down  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  Pocantico; 
while  that  wizard  stream  still  kept  on  its  course,  as  of  old, 
through  solemn  woodlands  and  fresh  green  meadows;  nor 
were  there  wanting  joyous  holiday  boys,  to  loiter  along  its 
banks,  as  I  had  done ;  throw  their  pin-hooks  in  the  stream, 
or  launch  their  mimic  barks.  I  watched  them  with  a  kind 
of  melancholy  pleasure,  wondering  whether  they  were  under 
the  same  spell  of  the  fancy  that  once  rendered  this  valley 
a  fairy  land  to  me.  Alas  I  alas  I  to  me  everything  now  stood 
revealed  in  its  simple  reality.  The  echoes  no  longer  an 
swered  with  wizard  tongues ;  the  dream  of  youth  was  at  an 
end ;  the  spell  of  Sleepy  Hollow  was  broken  I 

I  sought  the  ancient  church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
There  it  stood,  on  its  green  bank,  among  the  trees ;  tlie 
Pocantico  swept  by  it  in  a  deep  dark  stream,  where  I  had 
so  often  angled;  there  expanded  the  mill-pond,  as  of  old, 
with  the  cows  under  the  willows  on  its  margin,  knee-deep 
in  water,  chewing  the  cud,  and  lashing  the  flies  from  their 
sides  with  their  tails.  The  hand  of  improvement,  however, 
had  been  busy  with  the  venerable  pile.  The  pulpit,  fabri 
cated  in  Holland,  had  been  superseded  by  one  of  modem 
construction,  and  the  front  of  the  semi-Gothic  edifice  was 
decorated  by  a  semi-Grecian  portico.     Fortunately,  the  two 
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ireathercocks  remtuned  undisturbed  on  thdr  percbes,  at  eaA 
end  of  the  church,  and  still  kept  up  a  diametrical  oppodtioo 
to  each  other  on  all  points  of  windy  doctrine. 

On  entering  the  church  the  changes  of  time  continued 
to  be  apparent  The  elders  round  the  pulpit  were  men  whom 
I  had  lefl  in  the  gamesome  frolic  of  their  youth,  but  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  sanctity  of  station  of  which  they  once  had 
stood  so  much  in  awe.  What  most  struck  my  eye  was  the 
change  in  the  female  part  of  the  congr^ation.  Instead  of 
the  primitive  garbs  of  homespun  manufacture  and  antique 
Dutch  fashion,  I  beheld  French  sleeves,  French  capes,  and 
French   collars,   and  a  fearful  fluttering  of  French  ribbons. 

When  the  service  was  ended  I  sought  the  church-yard 
in  which  I  had  sported  in  my  unthinking  days  of  boyhood. 
Several  of  the  modest  brown  stones,  on  which  were  recorded, 
in  Dutch,  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  patriarchs,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  had  been  succeeded  by  others  of  white  mar- 
ble, with  urns,  and  wreaths,  and  scraps  of  English  tomb- 
stone poetry,  marking  the  intrusion  of  taste,  and  literature, 
and  the  English  language,  in  this  once  unsophisticated  Dutch 
neighborhood. 

As  I  was  stumbling  about  among  these  silent  yet  eloquent 
memorials  of  the  dead,  I  came  upon  names  familiar  to  me, — 
of  those  who  had  paid  the  debt  of  Nature  during  the  long 
interval  of  my  absence.  Some  I  remembered,  my  compan- 
ions in  boyhood,  who  had  sported  with  me  on  the  very  sod 
under  which  they  were  now  mouldering ;  others,  who  in  those 
days  had  been  the  flower  of  the  yeomanry,  figuring  in  Sun- 
day finery  on  the  church-green  ;  others,  the  white-haired  elders 
of  the  sanctuary,  once  arrayed  in  awful  sanctity  around  the 
pulpit,  aud  e\eT  veady  to  rebuke  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  the 
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wanton  stripling,  who,  now  a  man,  sobered  by  years  and 
Bchouled  by  vicissitudes,  looked  down  pensively  upon  their 
graves.  **  Our 'fathers,"  thought  I,  **  where  are  they? — and 
the  prophets^  can  they  live  forever  ?  " 

I  was  disturbed  in  my  meditations  by  the  noise  of  a  troop 
of  idle  urchins,  who  came  gambolling  about  the  place  where 
1  had  so  often  gambolled.  They  were  checked,  as  I  and 
my  playmates  had  often  been,  by  the  voice  of  the  sexton,  a 
luan  staid  in  years  and  demeanor.  I  looked  wistfully  in  his 
fiice;  had  I  met  him  anywhere  else  I  should  probably  have 
passed  him  by  without  remark ;  but  here  I  was  alive  to  the 
traces  of  former  times,  and  detected  in  the  demure  features 
of  this  guardian  of  the  sanctuary  the  lurking  lineaments 
of  one  of  the  very  playmates  I  have  alluded  to.  We  re- 
newed our  acquaintance.  He  sat  down  beside  me,  on  one 
of  the  tombstones  over  which  we  had  leaped  in  our  juvenile 
sports,  and  we  talked  together  about  our  boyish  days,  and 
held  edifying  discourse  on  the  instability  of  all  sublunary 
things,  as  instanced  in  the  scene  around  us.  He  was  rich  in 
historic  lore,  as  to  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  and 
the  circumference  of  tliirty  miles,  and  frdm  him  I  learned 
the  appalling  revolution  that  was  taking  place  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  All  this  I  clearly  perceived  he  attributed 
to  the  boasted  march  of  intellect,  or  rather  to  the  all-pervad- 
iug  influence  of  steam.  He  bewailed  the  times  when  the 
only  communication  with  town  was  by  the  weekly  market- 
boat,  the  Farmers*  Daughtery  which,  under  the  pilotage  of 
the  worthy  Grabriel  Requa,  braved  the  perils  of  the  Tap- 
pan  Sea.  Alas!  Gabriel  and  the  Farmer!^  Daughter  slept 
in   peace.    Two  steamboats  now  splashed  and  paddled    up 

daily  to  the  little  rural  port  of  Tarrytown.    The  spirit  of 
vol*  n.  19  2  c 
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gpeculation  and  improTeroent  btd  seized  even  upon  that  once 
quiet  and  unambitious  little  dorp.  The  whole  neigfaboihood 
was  laid  out  into  town  lots.  Instead  of  the  little  tavern  be- 
low the  hill,  where  the  farmers  used  to  loiter,  on  mark^ 
dax-s,  and  indulge  in  cider  and  gingerbread^  an  ambitious 
hot^K  with  cupola  and  verandas,  now  crested  the  summit, 
among  churches  built  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles, 
showing  the  great  increase  of  piety  and  polite  taste  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  to  Dutch  dresses  and  sun-bonnets,  they 
were  no  longer  tolerated,  or  even  thought  of;  not  a  fiurmer's 
daughter  but  now  went  to  town  for  the  fashions ;  nay,  a  city 
milliner  had  recently  set  up  in  the  village,  who  threatened 
to  reform  the  heads  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

I  had  heard  enough !  I  thanked  my  old  playmate  for  his 
intollijToncc,  and  departed  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church 
with  the  sad  conviction  that  I  had  beheld  the  last  lincreriiigs 
of  the  good  old  Dutch  times  in  this  once  favored  r^on. 
If  anything  were  wanUng  to  confirm  this  impression,  it  would 
be  the  intolligence  which  has  just  reached  me,  that  a  bank 
is  about  to  l)e  established  in  the  aspiring  little  port  just  men- 
tioned. The  fate  of  the  neighborhood  is,  therefore,  sealed. 
I  see  no  hope  of  averting  it  The  golden  mean  is  at  an  end. 
Tlie  country  is  suddenly  to  be  deluged  with  wealth.  The 
late  simple  fanners  are  to  become  bank  directors,  and  drink 
claret  and  champagne ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
fi<;iirc  in  French  hats  and  feathers ;  for  French  wines  and 
Fronch  fashions  commonly  keep  pace  with  paper  money.  How 
can  I  hope  that  even  Sleepy  Hollow  may  escape  the  general 
awakening?  In  a  little  while  I  fear  the  slumber  of  ages 
will  be  at  end ;  the  stnim  of  tlie  piano  will  succeed  to  tlie 
hum  of  the  spinning-wheel ;  the   trill   of  tlie   Italian   opera 
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to  the  nasal  quaver  of  Icliabod  Crane ;  and  the  uidquariaa 
visitor  to  the  Hollov,  in  the  petulance  of  his  disappointment, 
majT  pronounce  all  that  I  have  recorded  of  that  once  spelU 
boimd  region  a  Able. 

OiomuT  Cbatok. 


NATIONAL  NOMENCLATUBB. 

Tc  the  Editor  of  ^^  The  KntdxrhofAer^ : 

Sir,  —  I  am  somewlimt  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  in  re- 
gard to  names,  with  that  profound  philosopher,  Mr.  Shandy 
the  elder,  who  nuuntained  that  some  inspired  high  thoughts 
and  heroic  aims,  while  others  entailed  irretrievable  meanness 
and  \  ulgaritT ;  insomuch  that  a  man  might  sink  under  the  in- 
significance of  his  name,  and  be  absolutely  ^  Nicodemused  into 
nothing."  I  have  ever,  therefore,  thonght  it  a  great  hardship 
for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  simple  through  life  with  some 
ridiculous  or  ignoble  ^  Christian  name,"  as  it  is  too  often  falsely 
called,  inflicted  on  him  in  infancy,  when  he  could  not  choose 
for  himself;  and  would  give  him  free  liberty  to  change  it  for 
one  more  to  his  taste,  when  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. 

I  have  the  same  notion  with  respect  to  local  names.  Some 
at  once  prepossess  us  in  favor  of  a  place  ;  others  repel  us,  by 
unlucky  associations  of  the  mind ;  and  1  have  known  scenes 
worthy  of  being  the  very  haunt  of  poetry  and  romance,  yet 
doomed  to  irretrievable  vulg:irity  by  some  ill-chosen  name, 
which  not  even  the  magic  numbers  of  a  Halleck  or  a  Bryant 
couid  elevate  into  poetical  acceptation. 

This  is  an  evil  unfortunately  too  prevalent  throughout  our 

country.     Nature  has  stamped  the  land  with  features  of  siil)- 

"mity  and  beauty ;  but  some  of  our  noblest  mountains  and 
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loveliest  streams  are  in  danger  of  remaining  forever  unlionored 
and  unsung,  from  bearing  appellations  totally  abhorrent  to  the 
Muse.  In  the  first  place,  our  country  is  deluged  with  names 
taken  from  places  in  the  Old  World,  and  applied  to  places 
having  no  possible  affinity  or  resemblance  to  their  namesakes. 
This  betokens  a  forlorn  poverty  of  invention,  and  a  second- 
hand spirit,  content  to  cover  its  nakedness  with  borrowed  or 
cast-off  clothes  of  Europe. 

Then  we  have  a  shallow  affectation  of  scholarship ;  the  whole 
catalogue  of  ancient  worthies  is  shaken  out  fh)m  the  back  of 
Lempriere's  **  Classical  Dictionary,"  and  a  wide  region  of  wild 
country  sprinkled  over  with  the  names  of  the  heroes,  poets, 
and  SBges  of  antiquity,  jumbled  into  the  most  whimsical  juxta- 
position. Then  we  have  our  political  god-fathers,  —  topographi- 
cal engineers,  perhaps,  or  persons  employed  by  government  to 
survey  and  lay  out  townships.  These,  forsooth,  glorify  the 
patrons  that  give  them  bread ;  so  we  have  the  names  of  the 
great  official  men  of  the  day  scattered  over  the  land,  as  if  they 
were  the  real  ^  salt  of  the  earth,"  with  which  it  was  to  be  sea- 
soned. Well  for  us  is  it  when  these  official  great  men  happen 
to  have  names  of  fair  acceptation ;  but  woe  unto  us  should  a 
TUbbs  or  a  Potts  be  in  power ;  we  are  sure,  in  a  little  while, 
to  find  Tubbsvilles  and  Pottsylvanias  springing  up  in  every 
direction. 

Under  these  melancholy  dispensations  of  taste  and  loyalty, 
therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  dawning  hope 
that  I  have  lately  perceived  the  attention  of  persons  of  intelli- 
gence beginning  to  be  awakened  on  this  subject  I  trust  if 
the  matter  should  once  be  taken  up,  it  will  not  be  readily 
abandoned.  We  are  yet  young  enough,  as  a  country,  to  rem- 
edy and  reform  much  of  what  has  been  done,  and  to  release 
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many  of  our  rising  towns  and  dties,  and  our  noble  streami^ 
from  names  calculated  to  vulgarize  the  land. 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  suggested  the  ezpediencj  of 
searching  out  the  original  Indian  names  of  places,  and  when- 
ever they  are  striking  and  euphonious,  and  those  by  which 
they  have  been  superseded  are  glaringly  objectionable,  to  re- 
store them.  They  would  have  the  merit  of  originali^,  and  of 
belonging  to  the  country;  and  they  would  remain  as  rdics 
of  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  when  every  other  vestige  had 
disappeared.  Many  of  these  names  may  easily  be  regamed, 
by  reference  to  old  title-deeds,  and  to  the  archives  of  States 
and  counties.  In  my  own  case,  by  examining  the  records  of 
the  county  clerk's  office,  I  have  discovered  the  Indian  names  of 
various  places  and  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  found 
them  infinitely  superior  to  the  trite,  poverty-stricken  names 
which  had  been  given  by  the  settlers.  A  beautiful  pastoral 
stream,  for  instance,  which  winds  for  many  a  mile  through  one 
of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  in  the  State,  has  long  been  known 
by  the  commonplace  name  of  the  "  Saw-mill  River."  In  the 
old  Indian  grants  it  is  designated  as  the  Neperan.  Another, 
a  perfectly  wizard  stream,  which  winds  through  the  wildest 
recesses  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  bears  the  humdrum  name  of  Mill 
Creek ;  in  tlie  Indian  grants  it  sustains  the  euphonious  title 
of  the  Pocantico. 

Similar  researches  have  released  Long  Island  from  many  of 
those  paltry  and  vulgar  names  which  fringed  its  beautiful 
shores,  —  their  Cow  Bays,  and  Cow  Necks,  and  Oyster  Ponds, 
and  ISIusquito  Coves,  which  spread  a  spell  of  vulgarity  over 
the  whole  island,  and  kept  persons  of  taste  and  fancy  at  t 
distance. 

It  wo\iid  \)e  tiXL  ob^QCt  worthy  the  attention  of  the  historical 
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■ocieties,  which  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
to  have  maps  executed  of  their  respective  States  or  neighbor* 
hoods,  in  which  all  the  local  Indian  names  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  restored.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  nomenclature 
of  the  country  is  almost  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  distinct  society ;  or  rather,  a  corresponding  associa- 
tion of  persons  of  taste  and  judgment,  of  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Such  an  association,  if  properly  constituted  and  composed,  com- 
prising  especially  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  country,  though 
it  might  not  have  legislative  power-  in  its  enactments,  yet 
would  have  the  all-pervading  power  of  the  Press;  and  the 
changes  in  nomenclature  which  it  might  dictate,  being  at  once 
adopted  by  elegant  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  literature  of  the  country,  would  ultimately  pass 
into  popular  currency. 

Should  such  a  reforming  association  arise,  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  its  attention  all  those  mongrel  names  that  have  the 
acy^cti^^  ^'^^  prefixed  to  them,  and  pray  they  may  be  one 
and  all  kicked  out  of  the  country.  I  am  for  none  of  these 
aeoond-hand  appellations,  that  stamp  us  a  second-hand  people, 
and  that  are  to  perpetuate  us  a  new  country  to  the  end  of  time. 
Odds  my  life  I  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  and  trust  we  are  to  live  to 
be  an  old  nation,  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  and  have  no  idea 
diat  our  cities,  when  they  shall  have  attained  to  venerable  an- 
tiquity, shall  still  be  dubbed  New  York  and  New  London,  and 
new  this  and  new  that,  like  the  Pont  Neuf  (the  New  Bridge) 
at  Paris,  which  is  the  oldest  bridge  in  that  capital,  or  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  horse,  which  continued  to  be  called  ^the 
folf  until  he  died  of  old  age. 

Speaking  of  New  York,  reminds  me  of  some  observations 
whidi  I  met  with  some  time  since,  in  one  of  the  public  papen^ 
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ubout  the  name  of  our  State  and  city.  The  writer  proposes 
to  substitute  for  the  present  names,  those  of  the  State  of 
Ontario  and  the  City  of  Manhattan.  I  concur  in  his  sug^ 
gestion  most  heartily.  Though  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  though  I  love  every  stick  and  stone 
about  it,  yet  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  relish  its  name.  I  like 
neither  its  sound  nor  its  significance.  As  to  its  signtfieoMct^ 
the  very  adjective  new  gives  to  our  great  commercial  metropo- 
lis a  second-hand  character,  as  if  referring  to  some  older,  more 
dignified,  and  important  place,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  copy ; 
though  in  fact,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  whole  name  com- 
memorates a  grant  by  Charles  IL  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  made  in  the  spirit  of  royal  munificence,  of  a  tract  of 
country  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  As  to  the  sounds  what 
can  you  make  of  it,  either  in  poetry  or  prose  ?  New  York ! 
Why,  sir,  if  it  were  to  share  the  fate  of  Troy  itself;  to  suffer 
a  ten  years'  siege,  and  be  sacked  and  plundered ;  no  modern 
Homer  would  ever  be  able  to  elevate  the  name  to  epic  dignity. 
Now,  sir,  Ontario  would  be  a  name  worthy  of  the  Empire 
State.  It  bears  with  it  the  majesty  of  that  internal  sea  which 
washes  our  northwestern  shore.  Or,  if  any  objection  should 
be  made,  from  its  not  being  completely  embraced  within  our 
boundaries,  there  is  the  Mohegan,  one  of  the  Indian  names 
for  that  glorious  river,  the  Hudson,  which  would  furnish  in 
excellent  State  appellation.  So  also  New  York  might  be  called 
Manhatta,  as  it  is  named  in  some  of  the  early  records,  and 
Manhattan  used  as  the  adjective.  Manhattan,  however,  stands 
well  as  a  substantive,  and  '^  Manhattanese,"  which  I  observe 
Mr.  Cooper  has  adopted  in  some  of  his  writings,  would  be  t 
very  good  appellation  for  a  citizen  of  the  commercial  metrop* 
oUs. 
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A  word  or  two  morei  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  have  done.  'Wa 
want  a  national  name.  We  want  it  poetically,  and  we  want 
It  politically.  With  the  poetical  necessity  of  the  case  1  shall 
not  trouble  myself.  I  leave  it  to  our  poets  to  tell  how  they 
man^e  to  steer  that  collocatjon  of  words,  "  The  United  States 
of  North  America,"  down  the  swelling  tide  of  song,  and  to 
float  the  whole  rnfl  out  upon  the  sea  of  heroic  poesy.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of  common  life.  How  is 
a  citizen  of  this  republic  to  designate  himself?  As  an  Ameri- 
can ?  There  are  two  Americas,  each  subdivided  into  various 
empires,  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?  It  is  a  clumsy,  lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is 
not  distioctive ;  for  we  have  now  the  United  States  of  Central 
America,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  "  United  States "  may 
q>ring  up  under  the  Proteus  changes  of  Spanish  America. 

This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ;  but  any  one 
tJiBt  has  travelled  in  foreign  countries  must  be  conscious  of 
the  embarrassment  and  circumlocution  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  explicit  national  appella- 
tion. In  France,  when  I  have  announced  myself  as  an  Amer- 
ican, I  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  French 
colonies ;  in  Sptun,  to  be  from  Mexico,  or  Peru,  or  some  other 
Spanish  American  country.  Repeatedly  have  I  found  myself 
Involved  ill  a  long  ge<^;raphical  and  political  definition  of  my 
national  identity. 

Now,  sir,  meaning  no  disrespect  to  any  of  our  coheirs  of 
thii  great  quarter  of  the  world,  I  am  for  none  of  thb  copar- 
ceny  in  a  name,  that  is  to  mingle  lis  up  with  the  riff-mff 
colonies  and  offsets  of  every  nation  of  Europe.  The  title  of 
American  may  serve  to  tell  the  quarter  of  the  world  to  which 
I  belong  the  same  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  may 
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^I  hititttelf  «  European  ;  but  I  want  my  own  peculiar  natioiial 
D.uin;  tu  rally  under.  I  want  an  appellation  that  shall  tell  tt 
uQce.  and  in  a  way  not  Ui  be  mistaken^  that  I  belong  to  this 
VC17  purtinn  qC  .Vmerica*  geographical  and  political,  to  whidi 
it  ':»  iiiy  pride  and  happiness  to  belong ;  that  I  am  of  the  Angb- 
Sa.xuu  race  which  tuunded  thia  Anglo-Saxon  empire  in  the 
wildenies»  ;  and  that  I  have  no  port  or  parcel  with  any  other 
race  MT  empire*  Spanish*  French*  or  Portuguese,  in  either  of 
the  Aitiencaa.  Such  an  appellation,  sir,  would  have  m^ 
ill  it  It  would  bind  every  part  of  the  confederacy  together, 
u:i  with  a  kevN^tone ;  it  would  be  a  passport  to  the  citiaen  of 
uur  republic  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  ourselres  with  such  a 
iKitioiKd  ap|K:iIudoiK  from  one  of  the  grand  and  eternal  feat- 
iiiv>  H  ir  ojuiiirv  ;  trotu  thai  noble  chain  of  mountains 
\k'::x\\  :i  rtitcii  its  backbone,  and  nm  through  the  *^  old  confed- 
crux."  mIkmi  't  tirst  declared  our  national  independence.  1 
ailuac  lu  liw  Ai>(>.Llachiau  or  .Vlleghany  mountains.  We  might 
do  this  wiliiout  duv  VC17  iiicnjuvenicnt  change  in  our  preiKDt 
tiilcs.  Wo  mii;hc  still  use  the  phrase*  "The  United  States,' 
suu\Niituiiiig  Ap^valachio,  or  Alleghania,  (I  should  prefer  the 
la  Lie  r.)  in  pluc*e  of  America.  The  title  of  Appalachian,  or 
Allc^haiiioji,  would  still  announce  us  as  Americans,  but  would 
s{)ccilv  us  ;is  cilizcus  oC  the  Great  Republic  Even  our  old 
uaiiotial  cvpher  ot^  U.  S.  .V.  might  remain  unaltered*  designatr 
in^  tlio  United  States  o£  Alleghonio. 

These  are  crude  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  hastily  thrown  out  to 
elicit  the  ideas  of  oihers,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  sulked 
al'  lEore  national  importance  than  may  at  first  be  supposed. 

Very  respectfully  yours^ 

Gxof  r&xT  Ckatos. 
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^  Let  m  man  write  nerer  so  well,  there  are  nowadaja  a  sort  of  penona  th^ 
■all  critiGS,  that,  egad,  have  no  more  wit  io  them  than  so  many  hobbjr-honiea; 
but  thejr  *U  laugh  at  you,  sir,  and  find  fiialt,  and  censore  things,  that,  egad,  I  'm 
tun  they  are  not  able  to  do  themselves;  a  sort  of  envioos  persons,  that  emulate 
Ihe  glories  of  persons  of  parts,  and  thhik  to  build  their  flune  by  calumniation  of 
persons  that,  egad,  to  my  knowledge,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  are  in  nature 
the  persons  that  do  as  much  despise  all  that,  as  —  a-^.  In  fine,  I  *11  say  no 
more  of  *em !  **  Rbhearsal. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  tempest-tossed  voy- 
ager, who,  coming  upon  a  strange  coast,  and  seeing  a  man 
hanging  in  chains,  hailed  it  with  joy  as  the  sign  of  a  civilized 
country.  In  like  manner  we  may  hail,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  civilization  and  refinement  in  this  country,  the 
increasing  number  of  delinquent  authors  daily  gibbeted  for  the 
edification  of  the  public. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  "  going  ahead  **  with 
accelerated  velocity,  and  promising  to  outstrip  the  superannu- 
ated countries  of  Europe.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the 
number  of  tribunals  incessantly  springing  up  for  the  trial  of 
literary  ofifcnces.  Independent  of  the  high  courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  the  great  quarterly  reviews,  we  have  innumerable 
minor  tribunals,  monthly  and  weekly,  down  to  the  Pie-poudre 
courts  in  the  daily  papers ;  insomuch  that  no  culprit  stands  so 
little  chance  of  escaping  castigation  as  an  unlucky  author^ 
i|;«iilty  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  please  the  public. 
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Seriously  speaking,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  cinf 
national  literature  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  bear  this  excess 
3f  criticism ;  and  whether  it  would  not  thrive  better  if  allowed 
tx)  spring  up,  for  some  time  longer,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  native  vegetation.  When  the  worthy  Judge  Coulter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, opened  court  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the  upper  coun- 
ties, he  was  for  enforcing  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  bad 
grown  into  use  in  the  old,  long-settled  counties.  ^  This  is  all 
very  well,"  said  a  shrewd  old  fanner ;  ^  but  let  me  tell  yon, 
Judge  Coulter,  you  set  your  coulter  too  deep  for  a  new  soiL* 

For  my  part,  I  doubt  whether  either  writer  or  reader  is  hen* 
efited  by  what  is  commonly  called  criticism.  The  former  b 
rendered  cautious  and  distrustful ;  he  fears  to  give  way  to  those 
kindling  emotions,  and  brave  sallies  of  thought,  which  bear 
him  up  to  excellence ;  the  latter  b  made  fastidious  and  cyn- 
ical ;  or  rather,  he  surrenders  his  own  independent  taste  and 
judgment,  and  learns  to  like  and  dislike  at  second  hand. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  nature  of  this  thing 
called  criticism,  which  exerts  such  a  sway  over  the  literary 
worid.  The  pronoun  we^  used  by  critics,  has  a  most  imposing 
and  delusive  sound  Tiie  reader  pictures  to  himself  a  conclave 
of  learned  men,  deliberating  gravely  and  scrupulously  on  the 
merits  of  the  book  in  question ;  examining  it  page  by  page, 
comparing  and  balancing  their  opinions,  and  when  they  have 
united  in  a  conscientious  verdict,  publishing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  world :  whereas  the  criticism  is  generally  the  crude  and 
hasty  production  of  an  individual,  scribbling  to  while  away  an 
idle  hour,  to  oblige  a  bookseller,  or  to  defray  current  expenses. 
Ilow  oflen  is  it  the  passing  notion  of  the  hour,  afiected  by  acci- 
dental circumstances ;  by  indisposition,  by  peevishness,  by 
vapors  or  indigestion,  by  persona   prejudice  or  par^  iefiliiig 
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Soiuetiiiics  a  work  is  sacrificed  because  tlie  reviewer  wishes  a 
Mtirical  ardclc ;  sometimes  because  he  wants  a  humorous  one ; 
and  sometimes  because  the  author  reviewed  bas  become  ofien- 
tively  celebrated,  and  offers  high  game  to  the  literarj  marlcs- 
man. 

IIow  often  would  the  critic  himself  if  a  conscientious  man, 
reverse  bis  opinion,  had  he  time  to  revise  it  in  a  more  sunny 
moment;  but  the  press  b  waiting,  the  printer's  devil  is  at  his' 
elbow,  the  article  is  wanted  to  make  the  requisite  variety  for 
the  number  of  the  review,  or  the  author  has  pressing  occasion 
for  the  sum  he  is  to  receive  for  the  article ;  so  it  is  sent  off,  all 
blotted  and  blurred,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the 
consolatory  ejaculation,  "  Pshaw !  curse  it  1  it 's  nothing  but  a 
review  1 " 

The  critic,  too,  who  dictates  thus  oracularly  to  the  world,  is 
perhaps  some  dingy,  ill-favored,  ill-mannered  vorlet,  who,  were 
he  to  speak  by  word  of  mouth,  would  be  disregarded,  if  not 
■cofled  at ;  but  such  is  the  ma^c  of  types ;  such  the  mystic  op- 
eration of  anonymous  writing ;  such  the  potential  effect  of  the 
pronoun  we,  that  his  crude  decisions,  Eliminated  through  the 
press,  become  circulated  &r  and  wide,  control  the  opinions  of 
the  world,  and  give  or  destroy  reputation. 

Many  readers  have  grown  timorous  in  their  judgments  dnce 
the  all-^rvading  currency  of  criticism.  They  fear  to  espresa 
s  revised,  frank  opinion  about  any  new  work,  and  to  relish  it 
honestly  and  heartily,  lest  it  should  be  condemned  in  the  next 
review,  and  they  stand  convicted  of  bad  taste.  Hence  they 
hedge  their  opinions,  like  a  gambler  his  bets,  and  leave  an 
(^tening  to  retract,  and  retreat,  and  qualify,  and  neutralize 
■very  unguarded  expression  of  delight,  until  their  very  pnusa 
•  into  a  fidntnesB  that  is  damning. 
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Were  every  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
speak  his  mind  frankly  and  fearlessly,  we  should  have  more 
true  criticism  in  the  world  than  at  present  Whenever  a  per^ 
son  is  pleased  with  a  work,  he  may  he  assured  that  it  has  good 
qualities.  An  author  who  pleases  a  variety  of  readers,  must 
possess  substantial  powers  of  pleasing ;  or,  in  other  words,  in- 
trinsic merits;  for  otherwise  we  acknowledge  an  effect  and 
deny  the  cause.  The  reader,  therefore,  should  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  readily  shaken  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  feel- 
ings by  the  sweeping  censures  of  pseudo  critics.  The  author 
he  has  admired  may  be  chargeable  with  a  thousand  faults; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  beauties  and  excellences  that  have  ex- 
cited his  admiration;  and  he  should  recollect  that  taste  and 
judgment  are  as  much  evinced  in  the  perception  of  beauties 
among  defects,  as  in  a  detection  of  defects  among  beauties. 
For  my  part,  I  honor  the  blessed  and  blessing  spirit  that  is 
quick  to  discover  and  extol  all  that  is  pleasing  and  meritorious. 
Give  me  the  honest  bee,  that  extracts  honey  from  the  humblest 
weed,  but  save  me  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  spider,  which 
traces  its  venom  even  in  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden. 

If  the  mere  fact  of  being  chargeable  with  faults  and  imper- 
fections is  to  condemn  an  author,  who  is  to  escape  ?  The 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  have,  in  this  way,  been  obnoxious 
to  criticism.  Aristotle  himself  has  been  accused  of  ignorance; 
Aristophanes  of  impiety  and  buffoonery ;  Virgil  of  plagiarism, 
and  a  want  of  invention ;  Horace  of  obscurity ;  Cicero  has 
been  said  to  want  vigor  and  connection,  and  Demosthenes  to  be 
deficient  in  nature,  and  in  purity  of  language.  Yet  these  have 
all  survived  the  censures  of  the  critic,  and  flourished  on  to  a 
glorious  immortality.  Every  now  and  then,  the  world  is  startled 
by  some  ue^r  docUmes  in  matters  of  taste,  some  levelling  at> 
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lacks  on  established  creeds ;  some  sweeping  denunciations  of 
whole  generations  or  schools  of  writers,  as  they  are  called,  who 
had  seemed  to  be  embalmed  and  canonized'  in  public  opinion. 
Such  has  been  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Pope,  and  Dryden, 
and  Addison  ;  who  for  a  time  have  almost  been  shaken  from 
their  pedestals,  and  treated  as  fidse  idols. 

It  is  singular,  also,  to  see  the  fickleness  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  its  favorites.  Enthusiasm  exhausts  itself^  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  dislike.  The  public  is  always  for  positive 
sentiments,  and  new  sensations.  When  wearied  of  admiring, 
it  delights  to  censure ;  thus  coining  a  double  set  of  enjoyments 
out  of  the  same  subject  Scott  and  Byron  are  scarce  cold  in 
their  graves,  and  already  we  find  criticism  beginning  to  call  in 
question  those  powers  which  held  the  world  in  magic  thraldom. 
Even  in  our  o^n  country,  one  of  its  greatest  geniuses  has  had 
some  rough  passages  with  the  censors  of  the  press ;  and  in- 
stantly criticism  begins  to  unsay  all  that  it  has  repeatedly  said 
in  his  praise ;  and  the  public  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  the 
pen  which  has  so  often  delighted  them  is  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  power  to  delight  I 

If,  then,  such  reverses  in  opinion  as  to  matters  of  taste  can 
be  so  readily  brought  about,  when  may  an  author  feel  himself 
secure  ?  Where  is  the  anchoring-ground  of  popularity,  when 
he  may  thus  be  driven  from  his  moorings,  and  foundered  even 
in  harbor  ?  The  reader,  too,  when  is  he  to  consider  himself 
safe  in  admiring,  when  he  sees  long-established  altars  over- 
thrown, and  his  household  deities  dashed  to  the  ground  ? 

There  is  one  consolatory  reflection.  Ev^ry  abuse  carries 
with  it  its  own  remedy  or  palliation.  Thus  the  excess  of  crude 
and  liasty  criticism,  which  has  of  late  prevailed  throughout  the 
literary  world,  and  threatened  to  overrun  our  country,  begins 
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to  proauce  its  own  antidote.  Where  there  b  a  multiplidtj 
of  contradictory  paths,  a  man  must  make  his  chcnce ;  in  so 
doing,  he  has  to  exercise  hb  judgment,  and  that  is  one  great 
step  to  mental  independence.  He  hegins  to  douht  all,  where 
all  differ,  and  but  one  can  be  in  the  right  He  is  driven  to 
trust  his  own  discernment,  and  his  natural  feelings ;  and  here 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  safe.  The  author,  too,  finding  that  what 
is  condemned  at  one  tribunal  is  applauded  at  another,  though 
perplexed  for  a  time,  gives  way  at  length  to  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  his  genius,  and  the  dictates  of  his  taste,  and  writes 
in  the  way  most  natural  to  himself.  It  is  thus  that  critidsm, 
which  by  its  severity  may  have  held  the  little  world  of  writen 
in  check,  may,  by  its  very  excess,  disarm  itself  of  its  termii 
and  the  hardihood  of  talent  become  restored. 


COMMUNIFAW. 

n  Ot  Editor  of  "T^  Xiiickerhoeitr' 

Sis,  —  I  observe  witb  pleasure  that  you  are  perfemdi^ 
from  time  to  time,  a  pious  duty,  imposed  upon  you,  I  may 
ny,  by  the  name  you  have  adopted  as  your  titular  standard, 
in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  venerable  Kkiekerboeker,  and 
gleaning  every  fact  Concerning  the  early  dmes  of  the  Man- 
hattoes,  which  may  have  escaped  his  hand.  I  trust,  therefore, 
%  few  particulars,  legendary  and  statistical,  concerning  a  pluce 
which  figures  conspicuously  in  the  early  pages  of  his  history, 
will  not  be  unacceptable.  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  ancient  and  re- 
nowned village  of  Communipaw,  which,  according  to  the  vera- 
cious Diedricb,  and  to  equally  veracious  tradition,  was  tlie  first 
spot  where  our  ever-to-be-lamented  Dutch  progenitors  planted 
their  standard,  and  cast  the  seeds  of  empire,  and  from  whence 
subsequently  sailed  the  memorable  expedition,  under  Oloffe  the 
Dreamer,  which  landed  on  the  opposite  island  of  ManahatLt, 
and  founded  the  present  atj  of  New  York,  —  the  city  of 
dreams  and  speculations. 

Communipaw,  therefore,  may  truly  be  called  the  parent  of 
New  Y<Mrk ;  yet  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  though  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  great  dty  it  has  produced,  from  whence 
Its  red  roofe  and  tin  weathercocks  can  actually  be  descried 
peering  above  the  surrounding  apple  orchards,  it  should  be 
almost  as  rarely  visited,  and  as  little  known  by  the  inhabitants 
1^  the  metropolis,  as  if  it  had  been  locked  up  among  the  Bocky 
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Mountains.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  something  mmataral  in  (hki 
especially  in  these  times  of  ramble  and  research,  when  our 
citizens  are  antiqiiity-himting  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Cu- 
riosity, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home ;  and  I  would  enjoin 
it  on  our  worthy  burghers,  especially  those  of  the  real  Elnick- 
erbocker  breed,  before  they  send  Iheir  sons  abroad,  to  wonder 
and  grow  wise  among  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  let 
them  make  a  tour  of  ancient  Pavonia,  from  Weehawk  even  to 
the  EjIIs,  and  meditate,  with  filial  reverence,  on  the  mos^ 
grown  mansions  of  Communipaw. 

Sir,  I  regard  this  much-neglected  village  as  one  of  the  mo6t 
remarkable  places  in  the  country.  The  intelligent  traveller,  is 
he  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  Bergen  Heights,  modestly  nes- 
tled among  its  cabbage-gardens,  while  the  great  flaunting  city 
it  has  begotten  is  stretching  far  and  wide  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  the  intelligent  traveller,  I  say,  will  be  filled  with 
astonishment ;  not,  sir,  at  the  village  of  Communipaw,  which  in 
truth  i&  a  very  small  village,  but  at  the  almost  incredible  &ct 
that  so  small  a  village  should  have  produced  so  great  a  dty. 
It  looks  to  him,  indeed,  like  some  squat  little  dame  with  a  tall 
grenadier  of  a  son  strutting  by  her  side ;  or  some  simple- 
hearted  hen  that  has  unwittingly  hatched  out  a  long-legged 
turkey. 

But  this  is  not  all  for  which  Communipaw  is  remarkable^ 
Sir,  it  is  interesting  on  another  accoimt  It  is  to  the  ancient 
Province  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  classic  era  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty,  what  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  to  ancient 
Rome  and  the  glorious  days  of  the  Empire.  Here  everything 
remains  in  statu  quoy  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Oloffe  the 
Dreamer,  Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  other  worthies  of  the 
golden  ag^  \  ^^  ^sosa  broad-brimmed  hats  and  broad-bottomed 
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imceches ;  the  same  knee-buckles  and  shoe-buckles ;  the  same 
close  quilled  caps,  and  linsey-woolsey  short-gowns  and  petti« 
coats ;  the  same  implements  and  utensils,  and  forms  and  fash- 
ions ;  in  a  word,  Communipaw  at  the  present  day  is  a  picture 
of  crhat  New  Amsterdam  was  before  the  conquest  The  '*  in- 
telligent traveller,"  aforesaid,  as  he  treads  its  streets,  is  struck 
witli  the  primitive  character  of  everything  around  him.  In* 
stead  of  Grecian  temples  for  dwelling-houses,  with  a  great 
column  of  pine  boards  in  the  way  of  every  window,  he  beholds 
high,  peaked  roofs,  gable-ends  to  the  street,  with  weathercocks 
at  top,  and  windows  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  —  large  ones  for  the 
grown-up  members  of  the  ^rnily,  and  little  ones  for  the  little 
folk.  Instead  of  cold  marble  porches,  with  close-locked  doorsy 
and  brass  knockers,  he  sees  the  doors  hospitably  open ;  the 
worthy  burgher  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  old-fashioned  stoop  in 
front,  with  his  ^  vrouw  "  knitting  beside  him ;  and  the  cat  and 
her  kittens  at  their  feet,  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 

Astonished  at  the  obsolete  and  ^  old-world  **  air  of  evei^- 
tliing  around  him,  the  intelligent  traveller  demands  how  all 
this  has  come  to  pass.  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  remiun,  it 
is  true,  unaffected  by  the  varying  fashions  of  centuries ;  but 
they  were  buried  by  a  volcano  and  preserved  in  ashes.  What 
charmed  spell  has  kept  this  wonderful  little  place  unchanged, 
though  in  sight  of  the  most  changeful  ci^  in  the  universe  ? 
Has  it,  too,  been  buried  under  its  cabbage-gardens,  and  only 
dug  out  in  modem  days  for  the  wonder  and  edification  of  the 
world  ?  The  reply  involves  a  point  of  history,  worthy  of  notice 
and  record,  and  reflecting  immortal  honor  on  Communipaw. 

At  the  time  when  New  Amsterdam  was  invaded  and  con- 
quered by  British  foes,  as  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  the 
venerable  Diedrich,  a  great  disperuon  took  place  among  the 
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Dutch  inhabitants.  Many,  lilce  the  illiistriovB  Feter  SteyrenB^ 
buried  themselves  in  niral  retreats  in  the  Bowerie ;  others,  fika 
Wo)  fort  Acker,  toolc  refuge  in  yaiious  remote  parts  of  the 
Hudson ;  but  there  was  one  stanch,  unconquerable  band,  that 
detcmiincd  to  keep  together,  and  preserve  themseWea,  lika 
sced-com,  for  the  future  fructification  and  perpetui^  of  iht 
Knickerbocker  race.  These  were  headed  by  one  Garret  Van 
Home,  a  gigantic  Dutchman,  the  Pdayo  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. Under  his  guidance,  they  retreated  across  the  bay,  and 
buried  themselves  among  the  marshes  of  ancient  Pavoiua,  as 
did  the  followers  of  Pelayo  among  the  mountains  of  AiifffM", 
when  Spain  was  overrun  by  its  Arabian  invaders. 

The  gallant  Van  Home  set  up  his  standard  at  Conmiunipaw, 
and  invited  all  those  to  rally  under  it  who  were  true  Neder- 
landcrs  at  heart,  and  determined  to  resist  all  foreign  inter- 
mixture or  encroachment  A  strict  non-intercourse  was 
observed  with  the  captured  city;  not  a  boat  ever  crossed 
to  it  from  Conimunipaw,  and  the  English  language  was  rig- 
orously tabooed  throughout  the  village  and  its  dependencies. 
Kvery  ninn  was  sworn  to  wear  hb  hat,  cut  his  coat,  build  his 
house,  and  harness  his  horses,  exactly  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him  ;  and  to  permit  nothing  but  the  Dutch  language  to 
be  spoken  in  his  household. 

As  a  citadel  of  the  place,  and  a  stronghold  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  defence  of  ever}'thing  Dutch,  the  gallant  Van 
Home  erected  a  lordly  mansion,  with  a  chimney  perched  at 
every  comer,  which  thence  derived  the  aristocratical  name  of 
*^  llie  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies."  Hither  he  transferred 
many  of  the  precious  relics  of  New  Amsterdam,  —  the  great 
round-crowned  hat  that  once  covered  the  capacious  head  of 
Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  identical  shoe  with  which  Petat 
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the  Ileadstrong  kicked  his  po^lanimous  councillora  don 
stairs.  Saint  Nicholas,  it  is  said,  took  this  loyal  house  undei 
his  especial  protection ;  and  a  Dutch  soothsayer  predicted  that, 
as  long  as  it  should  stand,  Comraunipaw  would  be  safe  from  the 
Intrusion  either  of  Briton  or  Yankee. 

In  this  house  would  the  gallant  Van  Home  and  his  compeers 
hold  frequent  councils  of  war,  as  to  the  possibility  of  re-con- 
qucring  the  Province  from  the  British  ;  and  here  would  they 
sit  for  hours,  nay  days  together,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  keep- 
ing watch  upon  the  growing  ci^  of  New  York ;  groaning  in 
spirit  whenever  they  saw  a  new  house  erected,  or  ship 
launched,  and  persuading  themselves  that  Admiral  Van  Tromp 
would  one  day  or  other  arrive,  to  sweep  out  the  invaders  with 
the  broom  which  he  carried  at  his  mast-head. 

Years  rolled  by,  but  Van  Tromp  never  arrived.  The  Brit- 
ish strengthened  themselves  in  the  land,  and  the  captured  aty  ' 
flourished  under  their  domination.  Still,  the  worthies  of  Com- 
munipaw  would  not  despair ;  something  or  other,  they  wera 
sure,  would  turn  up,  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Hogen  Mogens, 
the  Lord  States  General ;  so  they  kept  smoking  and  smoking, 
Hud  watching  and  watching,  and  tinning  the  same  few  thoughts 
over  and  over  in  a  perpetual  circle,  which  is  commonly 
called  deliberating.  In  thfr-mean  time,  being  hemmed  up 
within  a  narrow  compass,  between  the  broad  bay  and  the  Ber- 
gen Hills,  they  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  until  they  had  scarce 
the  wherewithal  to  maintain  their  pipes  in  fiiel  during  theii 
endless  deliberations. 

And  now  must  I  relate  a  drcumstance  which  will  call  for  a 
little  exertion  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  but  I  can 
unly  say  that  if  he  doubts  it  he  had  better  not  utter  his  doubts 
to  Conununipaw,  as  it  is  among  the  religious  belie&  of  the 
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place.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  miracle 
worked  by  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas,  for  the  relief  and  sus* 
tenance  of  this  loyal  community. 

It  so  happened,  in  this  time  of  extremity,  that,  in  the  course 
of  cleaning  the  House  of  the  Four  Qunmies,  by  an  ignorant 
housewife,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  historic  value  of  tlie 
relics  it  contained,  the  old  hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  and 
the  executive  shoe  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  were  thrown  out 
of  doors  as  rubbish.  But  mark  the  consequence.  The  good 
Saint  Nicholas  kept  watch  over  these  precious  relics,  and 
wrought  out  of  them  a  wonderful  providence. 

The  hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  falling  on  a  stercoraceous 
heap  of  compost,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  began  forthwith  to 
vegetate.  Its  broad  brim  spread  forth  grandly,  and  exfoliated, 
and  its  round  crown  swelled,  and  crimped,  and  consolidated, 
until  the  whole  became  a  prodigious  cabbage,  rivalling  in  mag- 
nitude the  capacious  head  of  the  Doubter.  In  a  word,  it  was 
the  ori^n  of  that  renowed  species  of  cabbage,  known  *by  all 
Dutch  epicures  by  the  name  of  the  Governor's  Head,-  and 
which  is  to  this  day  the  glory  of  Communipaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shoe  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  in  front  of  the  house,  gradually  hardened, 
and  concreted,  and  became  covered  with  barnacles,  and  at 
length  turned  into  a  gigantic  oyster ;  being  the  progenitor  of 
tliat  illustrious  species,  known  throughout  the  gastronomical 
world  by  the  name  of  the  Governor's  Foot 

These  miracles  were  the  salvation  of  Communipaw.  The 
sages  of  the  place  immediately  saw  in  them  the  hand  of  Sidnt 
Nicholas,  and  understood  their  mystic  significaUon.  They  set 
to  work,  with  all  diligence,  to  cultivate  and  multiply  these  great 
blessings;  and  ^  «X^\XTA?3i>\^  ^d  the  gubernatorial  hat  and 
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shoe  frucUfy  und  increase,  that  in  a  little  time  great  patcheR  nf 
cabbages  were  to  be  seen  extending  from  the  village  of  Cont< 
munipaw  quite  to  the  Bergen  Hills ;  while  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  bay  in  front  became  a  vast  bed  of  oysters.  Ever  since 
that  dme,  this  excellent  community  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  those  who 
cultivate  the  water.  The  former  have  devoted  themselves  to 
tlie  nurture  and  edification  of  cabbages,,  rearing  them  in  all 
tlicir  variedes ;  while  the  latter  have  formed  parks  and  plan- 
tations,  under  water,  to  which  juvenile  oysters  are  transplanted 
from  foreign  parts,  to  finish  their  education. 

As  these  great  sources  of  profit  multiplied  upon  their  hands, 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Communipaw  began  to  long  for  a 
market,  at  which  to  dispose  of  their  superabundance.  This 
gradually  produced,  once  more,  an  intercourse  with  Kew  York; 
but  it  was  always  carried  on  by  the  old  people  and  the  negroe«; 
never  would  they  permit  the  young  folks,  of  either  sex,  to  visit 
the  city,  lest  they  should  get  tinted  with  foreign  manners,  and 
bring  home  foreign  fashions.  Eveo  to  this  day,  if  you  see  an 
old  burgher  in  the  market,  with  hat  and  garb  of  antique  Dutch 
fashion,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  one  of  the  old  unconquered 
race  of  the  "  bitter  blood,"  who  maintain  their  stronghold  at 
Comnmnipaw. 

In  modem  days,  the  hereditary  bitterness  against  the  Eng- 
lish has  lost  much  of  its  asperity,  or  rather  has  become  mei^ed 
in  n  new  source  of  jealousy  and  apprahendon.  I  allude  to  the 
incessant  and  wide-spreading  irruptions  Irom  New  England. 
Word  has  been  condnually  brought  back  to  Communipaw,  by 
those  of  the  community  who  returu  from  their  trading  voyagefl 
iu  cabbages  and  oysters,  of  the  alanning  power  which  th« 
Yankees  are  gaining  in  the  ancient  city  of  Xew  Amsterdam  r 
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elbowing  the  genuine  Knickerbockers  out  of  all  civic  posts  of 
honor  and  profit;  bargaining  them  out  of  their  hereditary 
homesteads ;  pulling  down  the  venerable  houses,  with  crowstep 
gables,  which  have  stood  since  the  time  of  the  Dutch  rule,  and 
erecting,  instead,  granite  stores  and  marble  banks ;  in  a  word, 
evincing  a  deadly  determination  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of 
the  good  old  Dutch  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  jealousy  thus  awakened,  the  worthy 
traders  from  Communipaw  confine  their  dealings,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  genuine  Dutch  families.  If  they  fiimish  the 
Yankees  at  all,  it  is  with  inferior  articles.  Never  can  the  latter 
procure  a  real  **  Governor's  Head,"  or  **  Govemor^s  Foot,* 
though  they  have  offered  extjtivagant  prices  for  the  same,  to 
grace  their  table  on  the  annual  festival  of  the  New  England 
Society. 

But  what  has  carried  this  hostility  to  the  Yankees  to  the 
highest  pitch,  was  an  attempt  made  by  that  all-pervading  race 
to  get  possession  of  Communipaw  itself.  Yes,  sir ;  during  the 
late  mania  for  land  speculation,  a  daring  company  of  Yankee 
projectors  landed  before  the  village,  stopped  the  honest  burgh- 
ers on  the  public  highway,  and  endeavored  to  bargain  them 
out  of  their  hereditary  acres ;  displayed  lithographic  maps,  in 
which  their  cabbage-gardens  were  laid  out  into  town  lots  ;  their 
oyster-parks  into  docks  and  quays ;  and  even  the  "  House  of 
the  Four  Chimnies  "  metamorphosed  into  a  bank,  which  was  to 
enrich  the  whole  neighborhood  with  paper  money. 

Fortunately,  the  gallant  Van  Homes  came  to  the  rescue 
just  as  some  of  the  worthy  burghers  were  on  the  point  of  ca- 
pitulating. The  Yankees  were  put  to  the  rout,  with  signal 
confusion,  and  Yivvn^  iicver  since  dared  to  show  their  faces  in 
the   place.    TVie  gpod  '^c>\^^  ^wi^wsfe  \ft  ^Ns^x-^^a  their  cab- 
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bages,  aad  rear  their  OTsten ;  they  know  nothing  of  banks, 
nor  joint-stock  companies,  but  treasure  up  th^r  money  in 
Btockiiig-feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  family  chest,  or  bury  it  in 
iron  pots,  as  did  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them. 

As  to  the  "  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,"  it  still  remains  in 
the  great  and  tall  &mily  of  the  Van  Homes.  Here  are  to  ha 
seen  ancient  Dutch  comer  cupboards,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
massive  clothes-presses,  quaintly  carved,  and  carefully  waxed 
Uid  polished  ;  together  with  divers  tliick,  black-letter  volumes, 
with  brass  clasps,  printed  of  yore  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam, 
and  handed  down  from  geueniUon  to  generation,  in  the  family, 
but  never  read.  They  are  preserved  in  the  archives,  among 
sundry  old  parchment  deeds,  in  Dutch  and  English,  bearing 
the  seals  of  the  early  governors  of  the  province. 

In  this  house,  the  primitive  Dutch  holidays  of  Paas  and  . 
Pinxter  are  faithfully  kept  up ;  and  New- Year  celebrated  witii 
cookies  and  cherry-bounce ;  nor  is  the  festival  of  the  blessed 
ijiunt  Nicholas  forgotten,  when  all  the  children  are  sure  to 
hang  up  their  stockings,  and  to  have  them  filled  according  to 
their  deserts ;  though  it  la  su'd  the  good  saint  is  occasionally 
perplexed,  in  his  nocturnal  vi»ts,  which  chimney  to  descend. 

Of  late,  this  portentious  mandon  has  begun  to  |^ve  signs  of 
dilapidation  and  decay.  Some  have  attributed  this  to  the  visits 
made  by  the  young  people  to  the  city,  and  their  bringing 
thence  various  modem  fashions ;  and  to  their  n^Iect  of  the 
Dutch  language,  which  is  gradually  becoming  confined  to  the 
older  persons  in  the  community.  The  house,  too,  was  greatly 
shaken  by  high  winds  during  the  prevalence  of  the  speculation 
mania,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Yankees, 
Seeing  how  mysteriously  the  fate  of  Communtpaw  is  identified 
with  this  venerable  mandon,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  older 
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and  wiser  heads  of  the  communis  should  be  filled  with  dismaj 
whenever  a  brick  is  toppled  down  from  one  of  the  chinmieSy  or 
a  weathercock  is  blown  off  from  a  gable-end. 

The  present  lord  of  this  historic  pile,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
calculated  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity.  He  is  of  patri- 
archal age,  and  is  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  He 
has  done  his  utmost  to  increase  and  multiply  the  true  race  in 
the  land.  His  wife  has  not  been  inferior  to  him  in  zeal,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  goodly  progeny  of  children,  and 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  who  promise  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Van  Home  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
So  be  it  1  Long  may  the  horn  of  the  Van  Homes  continue  to 
be  exalted  in  the  land  I  Tall  as  they  are,  may  their  shadows 
never  be  less  I  May  the  ^  House  of  the  Four  Chinmies  "  re- 
main for  ages  Uie  citadel  of  Communipaw,  and  the  smoke  of 
its  chimnies  continue  to  ascend,  a  sweet-«melling  incense  in 
the  nose  of  Saint  Nicholas  I 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Editor, 

Tour  ob*t  servart, 

HSRMAKUS   VaNDKRDONK. 


CONSPIRACY  OP  THE  COCKED  HATS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Knickerbocker  "  •• 

S1R9 — I  have  read,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  valuable  paper 
of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hermanus  Vanderdonk,  (who,  I 
take  it,  is  a  descendant  of  the  learned  Adrian  Vanderdonk,  one 
of  the  early  historians  of  the  Nieuw-Nederlands,)  giving  sundry 
particulars,  legendary  and  statistical,  touching  the  venerable  vil- 
lage of  Communipaw,  and  its  fate-bound  citadel,  the  '*  House  of 
the  Four  Chimnies."  It  goes  to  prove,  what  I  have  repeatedly 
maintained,  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  history,  and  mystery, 
and  romance ;  and  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  more  rich 
in  themes  for  the  writer  of  historic  novels,  heroic  melodramas, 
and  rough-shod  epics,  than  this  same  business-looking  city  of 
the  Manhattoes  and  its  environs.  He  who  would  find  these 
elements,  however,  must  not  seek  them  among  the  modern  im- 
provements and  modem  people  of  this  monied  metropolis,  but 
must  dig  for  them,  as  for  Eadd  the  pirate's  treasures,  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  past 

Poetry  and  romance  received  a  fatal  blow  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  dynasty,  and  have  ever  since  been  grad- 
ually withering  under  the  growing  domination  of  the  Yankees. 
They  abandoned  our  hearths  when  the  old  Dutch  tiles  were 
superseded  by  marble  chimney-pieces;  when  brass  andirons 
made  way  for  polished  grates,  and  the  cnicklihg  and  blazing 
fire  of  nut-wood  gave  place  to  the  smoke  and  stench  of  Liver- 
pool coal ;  and  on  the  down-fall  of  the  lart  gablc-cnd  house. 
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their  requiem  was  tolled  from  the  tower  of  the  Dutch  churd 
in  Nassau  Street,  hy  the  old  hell  that  came  from  Holland.  But 
poetry  and  romance  still  live  uiseen  among  us,  or  seen  only 
hy  the  enlightened  few  who  are  able  to  contemplate  thb  city 
and  its  environs  through  the  medium  of  tradition,  and  clothed 
with  the  associations  of  foregone  ages. 

Would  you  seek  these  elements  in  the  country,  Mr.  Editor^ 
avoid  all  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  those  abominable 
inventions  by  which  the  usurping  Yankees  are  strengthening 
themselves  in  the  land,  and  subduing  everything  to  utility  and 
commonplace.  Avoid  all  towns  and  cities  of  white  clapboard 
palaces,  and  Grecian  temples,  studded  with  ^Academies,* 
•*  Seminaries,"  and  "  Institutes,**  which  glisten  along  our  bays 
and  rivers ;  these  are  the  strongholds  of  Yankee  usurpation ; 
but  if  haply  you  light  upon  some  rough,  rambling  road,  wind- 
ing between  stone  fences,  gray  with  moss,  and  overgrown  with 
elder,  poke-berry,  nmllen,  and  sweetbriar,  with  here  ana  tbere 
a  low  red-roofed,  whitewashed  farmhouse,  cowering  among 
apple  and  cherry  trees ;  an  old  stone  church,  with  elms,  wil- 
lows, and  buttonwoods  as  old-looking  as  itself,  and  tombstones 
almost  buried  in  their  own  graves ;  and,  peradventure,  a  small 
log  school-house,  at  a  cross-road,  where  the  English  is  still 
taught  with  a  thickness  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  a  twang  of 
the  nose ;  should  you,  1  say,  light  upon  such  a  neighborhood. 
IMr.  Editor,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  you  have  found  one 
of  the  lingering  haunts  of  poetry  and  romance. 

Your  correspondent,  sir,  has  touched  upon  that  sublime  and 
affecting  feature  in  the  history  of  Communipaw,  ihe  retreat  of 
the  patriotic  band  of  Nederlanders,  led  by  Van  Home,  whom 
he  justiy  terms  the  Pclayo  of  the  New  Netherlands.  He  has 
given  you  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ensconced 
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themselves  in  the  ''  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,^  and  awaited 
with  heroic  patience  and  perseverence  the  day  that  should  see 
the  flag  of  the  Hogen  Mogens  once  more  floating  on  the  fort 
of  New  Amsterdam. 

Your  correspondent,  sir,  has  but  given  you  a  glimpse  over 
the  threshold ;  I  will  now  let  you  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
of  this  most  mysterious  and  eventful  village.  Yes,  sir,  I  will 
now 

**  unclasp  a  secret  book; 
And  to  yonr  quick  conceiving  discontents, 
I  *U  read  jou  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  u*er  walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear." 

Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Communipaw,  that  the  early  feeling 
of  resistance  to  foreign  rule,  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent, 
is  still  kept  i^p.  Yes,  sir,  a  settled,  secret,  and  determined 
conspiracy  has  been  going  on  for  generations  among  this  in- 
domitable people,  the  descendants  of  tiie  refugees  from  New 
Amsterdam,  the  object  of  which  is  to  redeem  their  ancient 
seat  of  empire,  and  to  drive  tiie  losel  Yankees  out  of  the  land 

Communipaw,  it  is  true,  has  the  glory  of  ori^nating  this  con- 
spiracy ;  and  it  was  hatched  and  reared  in  the  *'  House  of  tiie 
Four  Chimnies  "  ;  but  it  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  ancient 
Pavonia,  surmounted  the  heights  of  Bergen,  Hoboken,  and 
Weehawk,  crept  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  and  tiie 
Hackensack,  until  it  pervades  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  coun- 
try, from  Tappan  Slote,  in  the  North,  to  Piscataway,  in  the 
South,  including  the  pugnacious  village  of  Rahway,  more  hero* 
ically  denominated  Spank-town. 

Throughout  all  these  regionSi  a  great  '^in-and-in  confed 
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eracy  "  pre\'dls ;  that  is  to  say,  a  confederacy  among  the  Dotdi 
filmilies,  by  dint  of  diligent  and  exclusive  intermarriage^  to 
keep  the  race  pure,  and  to  multiply.  If  ever,  Mr.  Editor,  ia 
tlie  course  of  your  travels  between  Spank-town  and  Tappan 
Slote,  you  should  see  a  cosey,  low-eaved  farmhouse,  teeming 
with  sturdy,  broad-built  little  urchins,  you  may  set  it  do¥m  as 
one  of  the  breeding  places  of  this  grand  secret  confederacy, 
stocked  with  the  embryo  deliverers  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  this  patriotic  conspiracy  is 
tlie  establishment,  in  various  places  within  the  ancient  bound* 
aries  of  the  Nieuw-Nederlands,  of  secret,  or  rather  mysterious, 

« 

a^ociations,  composed  of  the  genuine  sons  of  the  Nederlanders, 
with  the  ostensible  object  of  keeping  up  the  memory  of  old 
times  and  customs,  but  with  the  real  object  of  promoting  the 
views  of  this  dark  and  mighty  plot,  and  extending  its  ramifi- 
cations throughout  the  land. 

Sir,  I  am  descended  from  a  long  line  of  genuine  Nederland- 
ers, who,  though  they  remained  in  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
after  the  conquest,  and  throughout  the  usurpation,  have  never 
in  their  hearts  been  able  to  tolerate  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
them.  My  worthy  father,  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  cocked 
hats,  had  a  little  knot  of  cronies,  of  his  own  stamp,  who  used 
to  meet  in  our  wmnscoted  parlor,  round  a  nut-wood  fire,  talk 
over  old  times,  when  the  city  was  ruled  by  its  native  burgo- 
masters, and  groan  over  the  monopoly  of  all  places  of  power 
and  profit  by  the  Yankees.  I  well  recollect  the  effect  upon 
this  worthy  little  conclave  ^hen  the  Yankees  first  instituted 
their  New-England  Society,  held  their  '^  national  festival," 
toasted  their  *^  father-land,"  and  sang  their  foreign  songs  of 
triumph  within  the  very  precincts  of  our  ancient  metropolis. 
Sir,  from  tlhat  dso}^  m^  1^>Sei^t  Vksld  the  smell  of  codfish  and 
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potatoes,  and  die  sight  of  pumpkin-pie,  in  utter  abomination 
and  whenever  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New-England  Society 
came  round,  it  was  a  sore  anniversary  for  his  children.  He 
got  up  in  an  ill  humor,  grumbled  and  growled  throughout  the 
day,  and  not  one  of  us  went  to  bed  that  night  without  having 
had  his  jacket  well  trounced,  to  the  tune  of  the  ^  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers." 

You  may  judge,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  exaltation  of  all 
tnie  patriots  of  this  stamp,  when  the  Society  of  Saint  Nicholas 
was  set  up  among  us,  and  intrepidly  established,  cheek  by 
]ole,  alongside  of  the  society  of  the  invaders.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  effect  upon  my  father  and  his  little  knot  of  brotner 
groaners,  when  tidings  were  brought  them  that  the  ancient 
banner  of  the  Manhattoes  was  actually  floating  from  the  win- 
dow  of  the  City  Hotel.  Sir,  they  nearly  jumped  out  of  their 
silver-buckled  shoes  for  joy.  They  took  down  their  cocked 
hats  from  the  pegs  on  which  they  had  hanged  them,  as  the 
Israelites  of  yore  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  in  token 
of  bondage,  clapped  them  resolutely  once  more  upon  their 
heads,  and  cocked  them  in  the  face  of  every  Yankee  they  met 
on  the  way  to  the  banqueting-room. 

The  institution  of  this  society  was  hailed  with  transport 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  New  Netherlands ;  being 
considered  a  secret  foothold  gained  in  New  Amsterdam,  and 
a  flattering  presage  of  future  triimiph.  Whenever  that  society 
holds  its  annual  feast,  a  sympathetic  hilarity  prevails  through- 
out the  land  ;  ancient  Pavonia  sends  over  its  contributions  of 
cabbages  and  oysters;  the  "House  of  the  Four  Chimnies" 
is  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  traditional  song  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  mystic  bond  of  union  and  conspiracy,  b  chanted 
with  closed  doors,  in  every  genuine  Dutch  funily. 
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I  have  thus.  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  opened  your  eyes  to  some 
of  the  grimd  moral,  poetical,  and  politioed  phenomena  with 
which  you  are  surrounded.  You  will  now  be  able  to  read  the 
^  signs  of  the  times."  You  will  now  understand  what  is  meant 
by  those  ^  Knickerbocker  Halls,"  and  ^  Knickerbocker  Hotels," 
and  ^  £jiickerbocker  Lunches,*  that  are  daily  springing  up  in 
our  city,  and  what  all  these  ^  Knickerbocker  Omnibuses  "  are 
driving  at  You  will  see  in  them  so  many  clouds  before  a 
storm;  so  many  mysterious  but  sublime  intimations  of  the 
gathering  vengeance  of  a  great  though  oppressed  people. 
Above  all,  you  will  now  contemplate  our  bay  and  its  porten- 
tous borders  with  proper  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration.  Talk 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  its  volcanic  mountain !  Why,  sir, 
little  Communipaw,  sleeping  among  its  cabbage-gardens,  "  quiet 
as  gunpowder,"  yet  with  this  tremendous  conspiracy  brewing 
in  its  bosom,  is  an  objeqt  ten  times  as  sublime  (in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  mark  me,)  as  Vesuvius  in  repose,  though  charged 
with  lava  and  brimstone,  and  ready  for  an  eruption. 

Let  me  advert  to  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  theme, 
which  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  every  heart  of  sensibility. 
Y'ou  must  have  remarked,  Mr.  Editor,  on  summer  evenings, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  certain  grave,  primitive-looking 
personages,  walking  the  Battery,  in  close  confabulation,  with 
their  canes  behind  their  backs,  and  ever  and  anon  turning  a 
wistful  gaze  toward  the  Jersey  shore.  These,  sir,  are  the  sons 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  genuine  Nederlanders ;  who  regard 
Communipaw  with  pious  reverence,  not  merely  as  the  pro- 
genitor, but  the  destined  regenerator,  of  this  great  metropolis. 
Yes,  sir; -they  are  looking  with  longing  eyes  to  the  green 
marshes  of  ancient  Pavonia,  as  did  the  poor  conquered  Span- 
iards  of  yore  toward  the  stem  mountains  of  Asturias,  won- 
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dering  whether  the  day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Many  is  the 
time,  whenj  in  my  boyhood,  I  have  walked  with  my  father  and 
his  confidential  compeers  on  the  Battery,  and  listened  to  their 
calculations  and  conjectures,  and  observed  the  points  of  their 
sharp  cocked  hats  evermore  turned  toward  Pavonia.  Nay, 
sir,  I  am  convinced  that  at  this  moment,  if  I  were  to  take 
down  the  cocked  hat  of  my  lamented  father  from  the  peg  oo 
which  it  has  hung  for  years,  and  were  to  carry  it  to  the  Bat- 
^ry,  its  centre  point,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  would  turn 
to  Communipaw. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  great  historic  drama  of  New  Amsterdam  k 
but  half  acted.  The  reigns  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  William 
the  Testy,  and  Peter  the  Headstrong,  with  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  are  but  so  many  parts  of 
the  main  action,  the  triumphant  catastrophe  of  which  is  yet 
to  come.  Yes,  sir !  the  deliverance  of  the  New  Nederlands 
from  Yankee  domination  will  eclipse  the  far-famed  redemp- 
tion of  Spain  fVom  the  Moors,  and  the  oft-sung  Conquest  of 
Granada  will  fade  before  the  chivalrous  triumph  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. Would  that  Peter  Stuyvesant  could  rise  from  his 
grave  to  witness  that  day  I 

^Your  humble  servant, 

RoLOFF  Van  Ripper. 

P.  S.  —  Just  as  I  had  concluded  the  foregoing  epistle,  I  re* 
ceived  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  makes  me  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  Communipaw.  I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  the  grand  conspiracy 
is  in  danger  of  being  countermined  and  counteracted  by  those 
all- pervading  and  indefatigable  Yankees.  Would  you  think 
it,  sir !  one  of  them  has  actually  effected  an  entry  in  the  place 
by  covered  way ;  or,  in  other  words,  under  cover  of  the  petti- 
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coats.  Finding  every  other  mode  ineffectual,  he  secretlj  laid 
siege  to  a  Dutch  heiress,  who  owns  a  great  cabbage-garden  in 
her  own  right  Being  a  smooth-tongued  varlet,  he  easily  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  they  were  privately  mar- 
ried at  Spank-town!  The  first  notice  the  good  people  of 
Communipaw  had  of  this  awful  event,  was  a  lithographed  map 
of  the  cabbage-garden  laid  out  in  town  lots,  and  advertised  for 
sale !  On  the  night  of  the  wedding,  the  main  weathercock 
of  the  ^  House  of  the  Four  Chinmies  **  was  carried  away  in  a 
whirlwind !  Tht  greatest  consternation  reigns  throughout  tihe 
village  I 
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To  the  Editor  of  ''  TIm  Knickerbocker'': 

Sir, — The  following  letter  was  scribbled  to  a  friend  dur- 
ing mj  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  in  1828.  As  it  presents 
scenes  and  impressions  noted  down  at  the  time,  I  ventiuv 
to  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers.  Should  it 
prove  acceptable,  I  may  from  time  to  time  give  other  letterSi 
written  in  the  course  of  my  various  ramblings,  and  which 
have  been  kindly  restored  to  me  by  my  friends. 

YourSi  o.  c. 


Oranada^  1828. 
Mt  Dbab 1 

Religious  festivals  furnish,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  occa« 
sions  of  popular  pageant  and  recreaten ;  but  in  none  more 
so  than  in  Spain,  where  the  great  end  of  religion  seems  to 
be  to  create  holidays  and  ceremonials.  For  two  days  past, 
Granada  has  been  in  a  gay  turmoQ  with  the  great  annual  Ate 
of  Corpus  ChristL  This  most  eventful  and  romantic  city, 
as  you  well  know,  has  ever  been  the  rallying  point  of  a 
mountainous  region,  studded  with  small  towns  and  villages. 
Hither,  during  the  time  that  Granada  was  the  splendid  capital 
of  a  Moorish  kingdom,  the  Moslem  youth  repured  from  all 
points  to  participate  In  chivalrous  festivities;  and  hither  the 
Spanish  populace,  at  the  present  day,  throng  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country,  to  attend  the  festivals  of  the 
CSiurch. 
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As  the  populace  like  to  enjoj  things  from  the  very  ooiii> 
menccment,  the  sdr  of  Corpus  Christi  b^an  in  Granada  oq 
the  preceding  evening.  Before  dark,  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  thronged  with  the  picturesque  peasantry  from  the  moun- 
tain villages,  and  the  brown,  laborers  from  the  Vega,  or  vast 
fertile  plain.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  "Vlvarambla  thick- 
ened and  swarmed  with  a  motley  multitude.  This  is  the  great 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  £unous  for  tilts  and  tourneys 
during  the  times  of  Moorish  domination,  and  incessantly 
mentioned  in  all  the  old  Moorish  ballads  of  love  and  chivalry. 
For  several  days  the  hammer  \^d  resounded  throughout  this 
square.  A  gallery  of  wood  had  been  erected  all  round  it, 
forming  a  covered  way  for  the  grand  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi.  On  this  eve  of  the  ceremonial,  this  gallery  was  a 
fashionable  promenade.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  bands 
of  music  were  stationed  in  balconies  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  and  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Granada,  and  all 
its  population  that  could  boast  a  little  finery  of  apparel,  to- 
gether with  the  mq/os  and  majaSy  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
villages,  in  their  gay  Andalusian  costumes,  thronged  this 
covered  walk,  anxious  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  As  to  the 
sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Vega,  and  such  of  the  mountaineers 
as  did  not  pretend  to  display,  but  were  content  with  hearty 
enjoyment,  they  swarmed  in  the  centre  of  the  square ;  some 
in  groups,  listening  to  tlie  guitar  and  the  traditional  ballad; 
some  dancing  their  favorite  holiro  ;  some  seated  on  the  ground, 
making  a  merry  though  frugal  supper;  and  some  stretched 
out  for  their  night's  repose. 

The  gay  crowd  of  the  gallery  dispersed  gradually  toward 
midnight ;  but  the  centre  of  the  square  resembled  the  bivouac 
of  an  army,  fot  Wii^x^^  ^l  ^^  ^^^aaantry  —  men,  women^ 
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and  children — psissed  the  night  there,  sleeping  soundly  on  the 
bare  earth,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  A  summer's 
night  requires  no  shelter  in  this  genial  climate;  and  with 
a  great  part  qf  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Spain,  a  bed  is  a  super- 
fluity which  many  of  them  never  enjoy,  and  which  they  affect 
to  despise.  The  common  Spaniard  spreads  out  his  raanta,  or 
mule-cloth,  or  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  lies  on  the 
ground,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  I  revisited  the  square  at  sunrise.  It 
w^  still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleepers;  some  were  repos- 
ing from  the  dance  and  revel  of  the  evening ;  others  had  left 
their  villages  after  work,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  having 
trudged  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  were  taking 
a  sound  sleep  to  freshen  them  for  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
Numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  the  remote  villages  of  the 
plain,  who  had  set  out  in  the  night,  continued  to  arrive,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  All  were  in  high  spirits ;  greeting 
each  other,  and  exchanging  jokes  and  pleasantries.  The  gay 
tumult  thickened  as  the  day  advanced.  Now  came  pouring 
in  at  the  city  gates,  and  parading  through  the  streets,  the 
deputations  from  the  various  villages,  destined  to  swell  the 
grand  procession.  These  village  deputations  were  headed 
by  their  priests,  bearing  their  respective  crosses  and  banners, 
and  images  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  patron  saints ;  all 
which  were  matters  of  great  rivalship  and  jealousy  among 
the  peasantry.  It  was  like  the  chivalrous  gatherings  of 
ancient  days,  when  each  town  and  village  sent  its  chiefs,  and 
warriors,  and  standards,  to  defend  the  capital,  or  grace  ita 
festivities. 

At  length  all  these  various  detachments  congregated  Into 
one  grand  pageant,  which  slowly  paraded  round  the  Vivac 
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rambla,  and  through  the  principal  streets,  where  every  win 
dow  and  balcony  was  hung  with  tapestry.  In  this  processioi: 
were  all  the  religious  orders,  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  the  chief  people  of  the  parishes  and  villages:  eveiy 
church  and  convent  had  contributed  its  banners,  its  images, 
Its  relics,  and  poured  forth  its  wealth,  for  the  occasion.    In 

• 

the  centre  of  the  procession  walked  the  archbishop,  under 
a  damask  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  inferior  dignitaries  and 
their  dependents.  The  whole  moved  to  the  swell  and  ca- 
dence of  numerous  bands  of  music,  and,  passing  through  the 
midst  of  a  countless  yet  silent  multitude,  proceeded  onward 
to  the  cathedral. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of  times  and 
customs,  as  I  saw  this  monkish  pageant  passing  through  the 
Vivarambla,  the  ancient  seat  of  modem  pomp  and  chivalry. 
The  contrast  was  indeed  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  decora- 
tions of  the  square.  The  whole  front  of  the  wooden  gallery 
erected  for  the  procession,  extending  several  hundred  feet, 
was  faced  with  canvas,  on  which  some  humble  though  pat- 
riotic artist  had  painted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  and  exploits  of  the  Conquest,  as  recorded  in 
chronicle  and  romance.  It  is  thus  the  romantic  legends  of 
Granada  mingle  themselves  with  everything,  and  are  kept 
fresh   in   the  public  mind. 

Another  great  festival  at  Granada,  answering  in  its  popular 
character  to  our  Fourth  of  July,  is  M  Dia  de  la  Tomoj  **  The 
day  of  the  Capture ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  On  this  day 
all  Granada  is  abandoned  to  revelry.  The  alarm-bell  on  the 
Terre  de  la  Campana,  or  watchtower  of  the  Alhambra,  keeps 
up  a  clangOT  ixoixi  xnottv  ^W.  ^\%ht;  and  happy  is  the  damsd 
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Ihat  can  ring  that  bell ;  it  b  a  charm  to  secure  a  husband  io 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  sound,  which  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  Vega,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  summons  the  peasantry  to  the 
festivities.  Throughout  the  day  the  Alhambra  is  thrown  open 
to  the  public  The  halls  and  courts  of  the  Moorish  monarchs 
resound  with  the  guitar  and  Castanet,  and  gay  groups,  in  the 
fanciful  dresses  of  Andalusia,  perform  those  popular  dances 
which  they  have  inherited  from  the  Moors. 

In  the  mean  time  a  grand  procession  moves  througn  the 
city.  The  banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  precious 
relic  of  the  Conquest,  is  brought  forth  from  its  depository, 
and  borne  by  the  Alferez  Mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer, 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  portable  camp-altar,  which 
was  carried  about  with  them  in  all  their  campaigns,  is  trans* 
ported  into  the  chapel  royal,  and  placed  before  their  sepul- 
chre, where  their  effigies  lie  in  monumental  marble.  The 
procession  fills  the  chapel.  High  mass  is  performed  in  memory 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  at  a  certain  part  of  the  ceremony  the 
Alferez  Mayor  puts  on  his  hat  and  waves  the  standard  above 
the  tomb  of  the  conquerors. 

A  more  whimsical  memorial  of  the  Conquest  is  exhibited 
on  the  same  evening  at  the  theatre,  where  a  popular  drama 
b  performed,  entitled  ^Ave  Maria.**  Thb  turns  on  the  oft* 
sung  achievement  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  sumamed  M  de 
las  ffazaXat,  ^  He  of  the  Exploits,"  the  favorite  hero  of  the 
populace  of  Granada. 

During  the  time  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  besi^ed  the 
city,  the  young  Moorish  and  Spanbh  knights  vied  with  each 
other  in  extravagant  bravados.  On  one  occasion  Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  youthful  followers. 
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made  a  dash  into  Granada  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  nailed 
the  inscription  of  Aye  Maria,  with  his  dagger,  to  the  gate 
of  the  principal  mosque,  as  a  token  of  having  consecrated 
it  to  the  Virgin,  and  effected  his  retreat  in  safety. 

Wliile  the  Moorish  cavaliers  admired  this  daring  exploit, 
they  felt  hound  to  revenge  it  On  the  following  day,  there- 
fore, Tarfe,  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  infidel  warriors,  paraded 
in  front  of  the  Christian  army,  dragging  the  sacred  inscrip- 
tion of  Aye  Maria  at  his  horse's  taiL  The  cause  of  the 
Virgin  was  eagerly  vindicated  hy  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who 
slew  the  Moor  in  single  combat,  and  elevated  the  inscription 
of  Aye  Maria,  in  devotion  and  triumph,  at  the  end  of  hb 
lance. 

Tlie  drama  founded  on  this  exploit  is  prodigiously  popular 
with  the  common  people.  Although  it  has  been  acted  tim€ 
out  of  mind,  and  the  people  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  it  never 
fails  to  draw  crowds,  and  so  completely  to  engross  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  audience,  as  to  have  almost  the  effect  on  them 
of  reality.  When  their  favorite  Pulgar  strides  about  with 
many  a  mouthy  speech,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Moorish 
capital,  he  is  cheered  with  enthusiastic  bravos;  and  when 
he  nails  the  tablet  of  Aye  Maria  to  the  door  of  the  mosque, 
tlie  tlicatre  absolutely  shakes  with  shouts  and  thunders  of 
applause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actors  who  play  the  part 
of  the  Moors  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  temporary  in- 
dignation of  their  auditors ;  and  when  the  infidel  Tarfe 
phicks  down  the  tablet  to  tie  it  to  his  horse's  tail,  many  of 
the  people  absolutely  rise  in  fury,  and  are  ready  to  jump 
upon  the  stage  to  revenge  this  insult  to  the  Virgin. 

Beside  this  annual  festival  at  the  capital,  almost  every  village 
of  the  YegBi  ^ixi^  \h&  mouxitsdns  has  its  own  anniversaiy, 
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wherein  its  own  deliverance  from  the  Moorish  yoke  is  cele- 
brated with  uncouth  ceremony  and  rustic  pomp. 

On  these  occasions,  a  kind  of  resurrection  takes  place  of 
ancient  Spanish  dresses  and  armor, — great  two-handed  swords, 
ponderous  arquebusses,  with  match-locks,  and  other  weapons 
and  accoutrements,  once  the  equipments  of  the  viUage  chiv- 
alry, and  treasured  up  fix)ra  generation  to  generation  since 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  .  In  these  hereditary  and  historical 
garbs,  some  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  villagers  array  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  faith,  while  its  ancient  opponents  are  re- 
presented  by  another  band  of  villagers,  dressed  up  as  Moorish 
warriors.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  the  public  square  of  the  vil- 
lage, within  which  is  an  altar  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Spanish  warriors  approach  to  perform  their  devotions 
at  this  shrine,  but  are  opposed  by  the  infidels  Moslems,  wh« 
surround  the  tent  A  mock-fight  succeeds,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  combatants  sometimes  forget  that  they  are 
merely  playing  a  part,  and  exchange  dry  blows  of  grievous 
weight ;  the  fictitious  Moors,  especially,  are  apt  to  bear  away 
pretty  evident  marks  of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  antagonists. 
The  contest,  however,  invariably  terminates  in  favor  of  the 
good  cause.  The  Moors  are  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  image  of  the  "Virgin,  rescued  fix)m  thraldom,  is  elevated 
in  triumph ;  and  a  grand  procession  succeeds,  in  which  the 
Spanish  conquerors  figure  with  great  vainglory  and  applause, 
and  their  captives  are  led  in  chains,  to  the  infinite  delight 
and  edification  of  the  populace.  These  annual  festivals  are 
the  delight  of  the  villagers,  who  expend  considerable  sums 
in  their  celebration.  In  some  villages  they  are  occasionally 
obliged  to  suspend  them  for  want  of  funds ;  but  when  times 
grow  better,  or  they  have  been  enabled  to  save  money  for 
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the  purpose,  ihej  are  revived  with  aU  dirir  jpnotaiqiie  poop 
end  extravagance. 

To  recur  to  the  exploit  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  How- 
ever extravagant  and  fabulous  it  maj  Bemn^  it  ia  authenticated 
1^  certain  truUtknal  usages,  and  shows  the  vainglorioua  dsr* 
iog  that  prevailed  between  the  jouthfid  warriors  of  both 
nation%  in  that  romantic  war.  The  mosque  dius  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  dtj  after  the 
CSonquest;  and  there  b  a  painting  of  the  Yirpn  beside  the 
royal  chapel,  which  was  put  there  bj  Hernando  del  Pulgir. 
The  lineal  representative  of  the  hair-brained  cavalier  has  the 
right,  to  this  day,  to  enter  the  church,  on  certain  occasjoai^ 
on  horseback,  to  sit  within  the  choir,  snd  to  put  on  his  hit 
at  the  elevadon  of  the  host,  though  these  privil^es  have 
often  been  obstinately  contested  by  the  cleigy. 

The  present  lineal  representative  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar 
is  the  Marquis  de  Salar,  whom  I  have  met  occasionally  in 
society.  He  b  a  young  man  of  agreeable  appearance  and 
manners,  and  his  bright  black  eyes  would  give  indication  of 
his  inheriting  the  fire  of  hb  ancestor.  When  the  paintingi 
were  put  up  in  the  Vivarambla,  illustrating  the  scenes  of  the 
Conquest,  an  old  gray-headed  family  servant  of  the  Pulgais 
was  so  delighted  with  those  which  related  to  the  family  hero^ 
that  he  absolutely  shed  tears,  and  hurrying  home  to  the  Ma^ 
quia,  urged  him  to  hasten  and  behold  the  family  trophies 
The  sudden  zeal  of  the  old  man  provoked  the  mirth  of  lui 
young  master;  upon  which,  turning  to  the  brother  of  the 
Marquis,  with  that  freedom  allowed  to  family  servants  b 
Spun,  ^  Come,  SefSor,"  cried  he;  ^you  are  more  grave  and 
considerate  than  your  brother;  come  and  see  your  ^mcestpf 
in  all  hb  glory!" 
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Within  two  or  three  years  after  the  above  letter  was  writ- 
ten, the  Marquis  de  Salar  was  married  to  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count ^  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  anec- 
dotes of  the  Alhambra.  The  match  was  very  agreeable  to 
all  parties,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  ftt* 
tivi^. 


THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

TUK  Catskill,  Katskill,  or  Cat  River  Mountuns  derived  thdr 
name,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  dominadon,  from  the  cata- 
mounts by  which  they  were  infested ;  and  which,  with  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  and  the  deer,  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  their 
most  difficult  recesses.  The  interior  of  these  mountains  is  in 
the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic  Here  are  rocky  preci- 
pices mantled  with  primeval  forests ;  deep  gorges  walled  in  by 
beetling  cliffs,  with  torrents  tumbling  as  it  were  from  the  sky ; 
and  savage  glens  rarely  trodden  excepting  by  the  hunter. 
With  all  this  internal  rudeness,  the  aspect  of  these  mountains 
towards  the  Hudson  at  times  is  eminently  bland  and  beautiful, 
sloping  down  into  a  country  softened  by  cultivation,  and  bear- 
ing much  of  the  rich  character  of  Italian  scenery  about  the 
skirts  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Catskills  form  an  advanced  post  or  lateral  spur  of  the 
great  Alleghanian  or  Appalachian  system  of  mountains  which 
sweeps  through  the  interior  of  our  continent,  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  from  Alabama  to  the  extremity  of  Maine,  for  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  miles,  belting  the  whole  of  our  original  con- 
federacy, and  rivalling  our  great  system  of  lakes  in  extent  and 
grandeur.  Its  vast  ramifications  comprise  a  number  of  paral- 
lel chains  and  lateral  groups ;  such  as  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Alleghanies,  the  Delaware  and 
Lehigh,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  and  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshira 
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In  man}r  of  these  vast  ranges  or  sierras,  Nature  still  reigns  in 
indomitable  wildness;  their  rocky  ridges,  their  rugged  clefts 
and  defiles,  teem  with  magnificent  vegetation. 

Here  are  locked- up  mighty  forests  that  have  never  been  in- 
vaded by  the  axe ;  deep  umbrageous  valleys  where  the  virgin 
soil  has  never  been  outraged  by  the  plough ;  bright  streams 
flowing  in  untasked  idleness,  unburdened  by  commerce,  un- 
checked by  the  mill-dam.  Thb  mountain  zone  is  in  fact  the 
great  poetical  region  of  our  country ;  resisting,  like  the  tribes 
which  once .  inhabited  it,  the  taming  hand  of  cultivation ;  and 
maintaining  a  hallowed  ground  for  fancy  and  the  Muses.  It  is 
a  magnificent  and  all-pervading  feature,  that  might  have  gi  /en 
our  country  a  name,  and  a  poetical  one,  had  not  the  all-coni  rol- 
ling powers  of  commonplace  determined  otherwise. 

The  Catskill  Mountains,  as  I  have  observed,  maintain  all  the 
internal  wildness  of  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Their  detached  position,  overlooking  a 
wide  lowland  region,  with  the  majestic  Hudson  rolling  through 
it,  has  given  them  a  distinct  character,  and  rendered  them  at 
all  times  a  rallying  point  for  romance  and  fable.  Much  of  the 
fanciful  associations  with  wilch  they  have  been  clothed  may  be 
owing  to  their  being  peculiarly  subject  to  those  beautiful  at- 
mospherical effects  which  constitute  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  Hudson  River  scenery.  To  me  they  have  ever  been  the 
fairy  region  of  the  Hudson.  I  speak,  however,  from  early  im- 
pressions, made  in  the  happy  days  of  boyhood,  when  all  the 
world  had  a  tinge  of  fairy  land.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
view  of  these  moimtains.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  up 
the  Hudson,  in  the  good  old  times  before  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads had  driven  all  poetry  and  romance  out  of  travel.  A  voy- 
age up  the  Hudson  in  those  days  was  equal  to  a  voyage  to 
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Europe  at  present,  and  cost  almost  as  much  time ;  but  we  en- 
joyed the  river  then ;  we  relished  it  as  we  did  our  wine,  sip  by 
sip,  not,  as  at  present,  gulping  all  down  at  a  draught,  without 
tasting  it  My  whole  voyage  up  the  Hudson  was  full  of  won- 
der and  romance.  I  was  a  lively  boy,  somewhat  imaginative, 
of  easy  faith,  and  prone  to  relish  everything  that  partook  of  the 
marvellous.  Among  the  passengers  on  board  of  the  sloop  was 
a  veteran  Indian  trader,  on  his  way  to  the  lakes  to  traffic  with 
the  natives.  He  had  discovered  my  propensity,  and  amused 
himself  throughout  the  voyage  by  telling  me  Indian  legends 
and  grotesque  stories  about  every  noted  place  on  the  river,  — 
such  as  Spuyten  Devil  Creek,  the  Tappaa  Sea,  the  Devil's 
Dans  Rammer,  and  other  hobgoblin  places.  The  CatsldO 
Mountains  especially  called  forth  a  host  of  fanciful  traditions. 
We  were  all  day  slowly  tiding  along  in  sight  of  them,  so  that 
he  had  full  time  to  weave  his  whimsical  narratives.  In  these 
mountains,  he  told  me,  according  to  Indian  belief  was  kept  the 
great  treasury  of  storm  and  sunshine  for  the  region  of  the 
Hudson.  An  old  squaw  spirit  had  charge  of  it,  who  dwelt  on 
the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  Here  she  kept  Day  and 
Night  shut  up  in  her  wigwam,  letting  out  only  one  of  them  at 
a  time.  She  made  new  moons  every  month,  and  hung  them 
up  in  the  sky,  cutting  up  the  old  ones  into  stars.  The  great 
Manitou,  or  master-spirit,  employed  her  to  manufacture  clouds 
sometimes  she  wove  them  out  of  cobwebs,  gossamers,  and 
morning  dew,  and  sent  them  off  flake  after  flake,  to  float  in  the 
air  and  give  light  summer  showers.  Sometimes  she  would 
brew  up  black  thunder-storms,  and  send  down  drenching  rains 
to  swell  the  streams  and  sweep  everything  away.  He  had 
many  stories,  also,  about  mischievous  spirits  who  infested  the 
mountains  in  the  shape  of  animals,  and  played  all  kinds  of 
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pranks  upon  Indian  hunters,  decoying  them  into  quagmires 
and  morasses,  or  to  the  brinks  of  torrents  and  precipices.  All 
these  were  doled  out  to  me  as  I  lay  on  the  deck  throughout  a 
long  summer's  day,  gazing  upon  these  mountains,  the  ever- 
changing  shapes  and  hues  of  which  appeared  to  realize  the 
magical  influences  in  question.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to 
approach ;  at  others  to  recede ;  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  almost  melted  into  a  sultry  haze ;  as  the  day  declined  they 
deepened  in  tone ;  their  summits  were  brightened  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  later  in  the  evening  their  whole  outline 
was  printed  in  deep  purple  agunst  an  amber  sky.  As  I  be- 
held them  thus  shifting  continually  before  my  eye,  and  listened 
to  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  trader,  a  host  of  fanciful  no- 
tions concerning  them  was  conjured  into  my  brain,  which  have 
haunted  it  ever  since. 

As  to  the  Indian  superstitions  concerning  the  treasury  of 
storms  and  sunshine,  and  the  cloud-weaving  spirits,  they  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  atmospherical  phenomena  of  these 
mountains,  the  clouds  which  gather  round  their  summits,  and 
the  thousand  atrial  effects  which  indicate  the  changes  of 
weather  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  They  are  epitomes 
of  our  variable  climate,  and  are  stamped  with  all  its  lacissi- 
tudcs.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  in  fiivor  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  too  often  made  the  subject  of  exclusive  re- 
pining. If  they  annoy  us  occasionally  by  changes  from  hot  to 
cold,  from  wet  to  dry,  they  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
climates  in  the  world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  north 
They  float  our  summer  sky  with  clouds  of  gorgeous  tints  or 
fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  down  cooling  showers  to  refresh  the 
panting  earth  and  keep  it  green.    Our  seasons  are  all  \q^^^»&l 
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the  pbenomena  of  our  hearens  are  full  of  sublimity  and  beau^ 
\Vinter  with  us  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom.  It  may  have 
its  howling  winds,  and  thrilling  froets,  and  whiiiing  snow- 
storms ;  but  it  has  also  its  long  intervals  of  doudless  sonshine, 
when  the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled  brightness  to  die 
day ;  when  at  night  the  stars  beam  with  intensest  lustre,  or  the 
moon  floods  the  whole  landscape  with  her  moat  limpid  radi- 
ance ;  —  and  then  the  joyous  outbreak  of  our  qmng,  bursting 
at  once  into  leaf  and  blossom,  redundant  with  vegetation  and 
vociferous  with  life ! — And  the  splendors  of  our  summer, — its 
morning  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory ;'  its  airy  palaces  oi 
sun-gilt  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky,  and  its  gusts  of 
tempest  of  almost  tropical  grandeur,  when  the  forked  light- 
niti*;^  and  the  bellowing  thunder  volley  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven  and  shake  the  sultry  atmosphere,  —  and  the  sublime 
melancholy  of  our  autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay,  withering 
down  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  woodland  country,  yet  reflect* 
ing  back  from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the  sky ! 
—  surely  we  may  say  that  in  our  climate,  "  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his 
handiwork :  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech ;  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge." 

A  word  more  concerning  the  Catskills.  It  is  not  the  Indians 
only  to  whom  they  have  been  a  kind  of  wonder-land.  In  the 
early  times  of  tlie  Dutch  dynasty  we  find  them  themes  of  golden 
speculation  among  even  the  sages  of  New  Amsterdam.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Wilhelmus  Kiefl  there  was  a  meeting 
between  the  Director  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mohawk  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  this 
occasion  the  Director  was  accompanied  by  Mynheer  Adrian 
Van  der  Donk,  DocXat  o^  Lslivv  ^^d  subsequently  historian  of 
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the  colony.  The  Indian  chiefi,  as  usual,  painted  and  decorated 
themselves  on  the  ceremony.  One  of  them  in  so  doing  made 
use  of  a  pigment,  the  weight  and  shining  appearance  of  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  Eeift  and  his  learned  companion,  who 
suspected  it  to  be  ore.  They  procured  a  lump  of  it,  and  took 
it  back  with  them  to  New  Amsterdam.  Here  it  was  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  Johannes  de  la  Montague,  an  eminent 
Huguenot  doctor  of  medicine,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
New  Netherlands.  The  supposed  ore  was  forthwith  put  in  a 
crucible  and  assayed,  and  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  junto 
yielded  two  pieces  of  gold,  worth  about  three  guilders.  This 
golden  discovery  was  kept  a  profound  secret  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  aciyusted  with  the  Mohawks,  William  K\eh 
sent  a  trusty  officer  and  a  party  of  men  under  guidance  of  an 
Indian,  who  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  the  place  whence  the 
ore  had  been  found.  We  have  no  account  of  this  gold-hunting 
expedition,  nor  of  its  whereabouts,  excepting  that  it  was  some- 
where on  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  exploring  party  brought 
back  a  bucketful  of  ore.  Like  the  former  specimen,  it  was 
submitted  to  the  crucible  of  De  la  Montagne,  and  was  equally 
productive  of  gold.  All  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Doc- 
tor Van  der  Donk,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  process  and 

its  result,  and  records  the  whole  in  his  '^  Description  of  the 

« 

New  Netherlands." 

WiUiam  K\e(t  now  dispatched  a  confidential  agent,  one  Arent 

Corsen,  to  convey  a  sackful  of  the  precious  ore  to  Holland. 

Corsen  embarked  at  New  Haven  in  a  British  vessel  bound  to 

England,  whence  he  was  to  cross  to  Rotterdam.    The  ship  set 

sail  about  Christmas,  but  never  reached  her  port    All  on  board 

perished. 

In  1647,  when  the  redoubtable  Petrus  Stuyvesant  took  oooDk* 
rouiu  iL 
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mand  of  the  New  Netherlands,  William  Kieft  embarked,  on  hts 
return  to  Holland,  provided  with  further  specimens  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  ore,  from  which  he  doubtless  indulged  golden 
anticipations.  A  similar  fate  attended  him  with  that  which  had 
befallen  his  agent  The  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
cast  awav,  and  he  and  his  treasure  were  swallowed  in  the  waves. 
Here  closes  the  golden  legend  of  the  Catskills ;  but  another 
one  of  similar  import  succeeds.  In  1649,  about  two  years  after 
tlie  shipwreck  of  Wilhelmus  ]^e(t,  there  was  again  a  rumor  of 
precious  metals  in  these  mountains.  Mynheer  Brant  Arent 
Van  Slechtenhorst,  agent  of  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaerswyck, 
had  purchased  in  behalf  of  the  Patroon  a  tract  of  the  Catskill 
lands,  and  leased  it  out  in  farms.  A  Dutch  lass  in  the  house- 
hold of  one  of  the  farmers  found  one  day  a  glittering  sub- 
stance, which,  on  being  examined,  was  pronounced  silver  ore. 
Brant  Van  Slechtenhorst  forthwith  sent  his  son  from  Rensse- 
laerswyck  to  explore  the  mountains  in  quest  of  the  supposed 
mines.  The  young  man  put  up  in  the  farmer's  house,  which 
had  recently  been  erected  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain  stream. 
Scarcely  was  he  housed  when  a  furious  storm  burst  forth  on  the 
mountiins.  The  thunders  rolled,  the  lightnings  flashed,  the 
rain  came  down  in  cataracts ;  the  stream  was  suddenly  swollen 
to  a  furious  torrent  thirty  feet  deep  •  ♦he  farm-house  and  all  its 
contents  were  swept  away,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  excellent 
swimming  that  young  Slechtenhorst  saved  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  horses.  Shortly  after  this  a  feud  broke  out  be- 
tween Peter  Stuyvesant  and  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaerswyck 
on  account  of  the  right  and  title  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  elder  Slechtenhorst  was  taken  captive 
by  the  Potentate  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  thrown  in 
prison  at  l^ew  AxQa\}^tdaxsu 
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■We  huve  met  with  no  record  of  any  further  attempt  to  get  at 
tlie  treasures  of  the  Cntskilts.  Adventurers  may  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  ill-luck  which  appeared  to  attend  nil  who 
meddled  with  them,  as  if  they  were  under  the  guardian  keep 
of  the  same  spirits  or  goblins  who  once  haunted  the  r.ioun- 
tains  and  ruled  over  the  weather.  That  gold  and  silver  ore 
was  actually  procured  from  these  mountains  in  days  of  yore, 
we  have  historical  evidence  to  prove,  and  the  recorded  word  of 
Adrian  Van  der  Donk,  a  man  of  weight,  who  vras  an  eye-wit- 
ness. If  gold  and  silver  were  once  to  be  found  there,  they 
must  be  there  at  present  It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  these  gold- 
hunting  days,  whether  the  quest  will  be  renewed,  and  some 
daring  adventurer,  fired  with  a  true  Caliibmian  spirit,  will  pen- 
etrate the  mysteries  of  these  moantaina,  and  open  a  gotdaa 
region  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson. 


